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CHAPTER  I 


FBOM  THE  OLD  TO  THE  NEW 


In  1789^  a  new  era  dawned  on  mankind.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United  States 
(April  30)  set  a  limit  to  the  social  and  administrative  systems 
of  colonial  times  and  began  a  new  national  republican  organ- 
isation that  was  to  reach  fulfilment  after  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  striving.  On  May  5,  1789,  the  States  General 
met  at  Versailles  and  proceeded  to  the  democratization  of 
France  and  of  Europe.^  Civil  convulsions  and  wars  followed. 
Their  influence  extended  westwardly  across  the  Atlantic  and 
affected  society,  politics,  commerce,  and  finance  in  America. 
In  England,  the  industrial  revolution  was  vigorously  pro- 
ceeding. The  high  cost  of  the  raw  material  hampered  the 
extension  of  the  factory  system ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
short  staple  cotton  in  South  Caroliiia  and  Georgia  cut  in 
two  the  price  of  the  fibre,  made  possible  the  development 
of  the  textile  industry  in  England  and  in  America,  and,  in 
consequence,  fastened  negro  servitude  on  the  southern  United 
States.  The  application  of  steam  to  transportation  by 
water  and  by  land  in  the  first  half  of  the  new  century  changed 
the  whole  face  of  civilization  by  making  practicable  what  had 
before  been  impossible.    The  new  conditions  of  living  led 

s  8w  LmHs  Bofenthal's  America  and      Siaim  <m  Frmw$  tn  the  XVIIItk  Cm<uiy 
The  InJhaMe$  «/  the  UniM      (New  York,  1882). 
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to  changed  manners  of  thinking  —  to  the  liberalization  of 
the  mind^  to  scientific  evolution^  to  the  breaking  down  of 
religious  barriers,  to  a  radical  alteration  in  the  ethical  out- 
look, and  to  the  creation  of  a  new  literature. 

The  twenty-five  years  covered  in  the  present  volume  were 
distinctly  a  period  of  transition  from  the  old  order  of  things 
to  the  new,  from  the  modes  of  thought  and  action  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  those  of  our  own 
times.  At  the  moment,  the  future  seemed  full  of  doubt. 
There  were  most  novel  and  urgent  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  of  finance  to  be  settled  at  home ;  and  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  outer  world  were  never  more 
precarious  than  they  were  in  this  quarter  of  a  century. 
Washington  was  ever  accustomed  to  weigh  with  care  all 
the  elements  in  the  problems  that  came  to  him  for  settlement, 
and  his  judgment  was  unrivalled.  At  no  time  in  his  career 
was  he  more  oppressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  task  ^  to  which 
his  countrymen  had  called  him  than  he  was  when  he  rode 
away  from  Moxmt  Vernon  to  take  up  his  high  oflBice  at  New 
York  in  April,  1789. 

Of  all  the  things  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  realization  of 
the  dreams  of  those  who  had  made  the  Constitution  none 
was  more  formidable  than  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
which  then  beset  the  conveyor  of  men,  goods,  information, 
or  administrative  orders.  Four  million  men,  women,  and 
children  —  white,  black,  and  red  —  lived  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States,*  about  four-fifths  as  many  as  now 


1  WrtHnof  of  WathingUm  (Ford),  zi,  Chrmpth,  p.  64,  including  some  su< 

379,    388;     MaaBachusetta    Historical  as  to  the  population  of  unenumerated 

Society's    CoUeetioM,    Seventh    Series,  aectbns,  stotes  the  total  as  3,934,626. 

vol.  vi,  192.  According  to  an  analysis  in  the  last- 

*  The  lUhtm  <^  the  Whole  Number  a/  mentioned  book  (p.  121)  at  the  time  of 

Penone  wiihin  the  Several  DietrieU  of  the  first  census  rather  more  than  ninety- 

the   United  Sialee,  Philadelphia,    1791  one  per  cent  of  the  people  were  of  British 

(often  dted  as  The  Firat  Ceneue)  gives  the  nationality  —  mostly     En^ish  —  iudg* 

total  population  as  3,929.326.    8.  N.  D.  ing  by  the  names  of  the  beads  of  the 

North    in    A    Century   ei   Pojndation  families.    This  table  gives  less  than  two 
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Kve  within  the  hmits  of  New  York  City.  The  four  millions 
in  1789  were  scattered  over  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the 
St.  Croix  and  the  Penobscot  to  the  Savannah  and  the  St. 
Mary's^  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  miles 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  Inland^  the  farms  and  clear- 
ings extended  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles^  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  into  the  Ohio  Valley  —  into  lands  that  were  soon  to 
become  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio.  To 
the  northward,  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Lake 
Champlain,  lived  the  Green  Mountaineers,  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  the  fourteenth  State  in  1791.^  A 
thousand  miles  from  north  to  south  or  from  east  to  west  are 
formidable,  even  today ;  in  1789,  they  were  well-nigh  insu- 
perable to  the  carrying  on  of  any  effective,  centralized  federal 
control. 

Any  statement  of  distances  conveys  no  idea  to  us  of  what 
the  problem  really  was,  because  nowadays  we  are  habituated 
to  thinking  in  points  of  time  or  in  costs  of  transportation. 
It  is  only  by  translating  facts,  gleaned  from  old  letters,  ac- 
count books,  and  newspapers,  into  hours  and  dollars  that 
one  can  bring  these  things  within  easy  comprehension.  Bos- 
ton is  now  five  hours  and  seven  dollars  distant  from  New 
York  on  the  fastest  train,  and  Washington  is  Ukewise  five 
hours  and  something  under  seven  dollars  away  from  the 
great  metropolis  in  the  other  direction.    In  the  last  decade 


p»  cent  of  the  population  as  '*  Irish  " 
in  1790  and  lees  than  six  per  cent  "Ger- 
Ban."  Ab  to  the  accuracy  of  this  mode 
of  eomputation.  see  the  present  work, 
ii,  421.  In  1790.  the  "setUed  area" 
waa  a  little  over  200,000  square  miles. 
■The  constitutional  history  of  Ver- 
mont is  complicated,  as  both  New  York 
and  New  Hampehire  laid  claim  to  the 
territory  between  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Connecticut.  In  1777,  Vermont 
wBt  up  for  henelf .    From  that  time  on, 


for  some  years,  Vermont  was  indepen- 
dent. She  took  no  part  in  the  Federal 
Convention  and  was  not  asked  to  ratify 
the  Constitution.  In  1790,  New  York 
consented  to  the  admission  of  Vermont 
to  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  this  was 
accomplished  by  act  of  Congress  of 
February  18,  1791.  See  Samuel 
Williams's  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
Vermont  (Walpole,  N.H.,  1794).  and  R. 
E.  Robinson's  Vermont,  in  the  "  Com- 
monwealth Series." 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  express  riders,  sparing  neither 
horse  nor  man,  covered  the  road  from  New  York  to  Boston 
in  ninety-six  hours,^  at  what  cost  no  letter  writer  tells  us. 
The  usual  stage-coach  fare  was  reckoned  at  six  cents  a  mile, 
and  a  stage  went  about  thirty  miles  a  day,  or  somewhat 
more.  Even  so  short  a  journey  as  that  of  forty  miles  from 
Providence  to  Boston  was  broken  by  a  night's  lodgings  on  the 
way.  It  took  from  eight  to  ten  days  and  cost  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  dollars  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York  by  land 
and  about  two-thirds  as  much  in  money  and  considerably 
more  in  time  to  go  by  stage  to  Providence  and  thence  by  sail- 
ing sloop  to  New  York  through  Long  Island  Sound.  South- 
ward from  the  Hudson,  wide  and  deep  rivers  and  poor  roads 
—  beyond  Philadelphia  —  made  the  journey  to  the  Potomac 
much  slower,  thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  number  of  lodg- 
ings and  meals  to  be  paid  for.  The  United  States  mail  made 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  days,  but  the  traveller  usually 
occupied  at  least  ten,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  to  forty  dollars.* 

The  details  just  given  relate  to  transportation  for  moder- 
ate distances  along  the  seaboard,  through  the  most  travelled 
portion  of  the  countiy.  When  the  traveller  turned  his  back 
to  the  ocean  and  essayed  a  journey  westward  for  fifty  or  one 
hundred  miles  from  tide-water,  he  found  the  problem  much 
more  serious.  It  was  possible  to  go  on  horseback  or  by 
wagon  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  nearly  every  other 


^  C.  R.  King's  lAf9  mud  Cwrfpmir 
§ne€  oi  Rufua  King,  i,  391. 

*  In  1790,  Jeffenon  took  irom  March 
12  to  March  22  from  the  Potomac  to 
New  York,  and  in  November  of  the  aame 
year,  he  left  MontioeUo  on  the  8th, 
reaching  Philadelphia  on  the  21ft.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1800,  Oouvemeur  Morris 
was  ten  days  on  the  road  from  New  York 
to  Washington.  In  1806,  by  combining 
land  and  water  transportation,  the  time 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  by 


way  of  Annapolis  was  reduced  to  less 
thui  four  days,  the  fare  being  $12.26 
and  inn  charges,  as  appears  by  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Federal  OoMeUe  and 
Baltimore  DaUy  Adeertxeer,  June  21, 
1800.  For  an  account  of  travelling 
comparable  to  "the  limited"  train  of 
the  present  day,  see  the  '*  Diary  of  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,"  1804-1806, 
in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's 
Froeeedin(f9  for  March,  1886.  pp.  6-34. 
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portion  of  it,  but  only  with  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
strength  and  with  no  small  outlay  of  money.  A  few  good 
roads  led  from  Philadelphia  into  the  interior,  and  from  Bos- 
ton to  Worcester  there  was  one  of  the  best  highways  in  the 
country.  Elsewhere,  when  water  routes  could  not  be  made 
to  serve,  progress  was  painful  and  slow.  It  took  three  weeks 
or  a  month  to  bring  a  wagon  load  of  flour  or  tobacco  from  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  or  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond,  and  as 
much  more  to  carry  back  the  supplies  for  the  plantations 
whence  came  the  flour  or  the  tobacco.  Two  trips  a  year 
were  about  the  only  communication  that  planters  living 
fifty  miles  from  Virginia's  commercial  town  had  with  the 
store-keepers  of  that  place  whence  came  everything  con- 
sumed in  the  household  that  was  not  produced  or  made  on 
the  plantation. 

With  land  transportation  so  difficult  and  so  expensive, 
water  commimication  was  availed  of  at  every  opportimity. 
Schooners  and  sloops  plied  along  the  coast  or  up  and  down 
the  sounds,  bays,  and  rivers,  to  an  extent  that  is  undreamed 
of  nowadays,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  steel  construc- 
tion and  of  steam.  Southern  Congressmen  came  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  by  water ;  Timothy  Pickering  sent  his 
family  by  the  Sound  route  from  Pennsylvania  to  Salem,  and 
practically  all  travel  and  commerce  up  and  down  the  Hudson 
Valley  was  by  the  ''safe,  fast,  and  commodious''  river  sloops. 
On  the  removal  of  the  government  offices  from  Philadelphia 
to  Washington  in  1800,  all  the  furniture  and  record  books 
and  files  were  sent  by  water,  and  so,  too,  was  the  printing 
equipment  for  the  ''National  Intelligencer,"  which  was 
from  thirty  to  forty  days  on  board  ship. 

Transportation  was  not  only  slow,  expensive,  and  fatiguing, 
it  was  often  positively  dangerous.  Of  the  Carolina  Congress- 
men who  came  by  water  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  Thomas 
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Tudor  Tucker  sailed  for  sixteen  days  in  perpetual  storms, 
and  iEdanus  Burke  was  wrecked  off  the  Capes  of  the  Chesar 
peake.  Two  other  Southerners,  Jackson  and  Mathews 
from  Georgia,  were  set  on  shore  at  Cape  May  and  had  to 
travel  over  land  and  across  rivers  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  further  to  Philadelphia.^  Nor  were  land  journeys  to 
be  Ughtly  undertaken  for  two  New  Englanders  coming  by 
road  were  badly  injured  when  the  stage  in  which  they  were 
travelling  was  overset. 

The  poor  transportation  facilities  were  due  in  great  part 
to  the  lack  of  demand  for  better  means  of  conununication 
in  the  years  before  the  establishment  of  a  strong  federal 
government,  in  those  days  when  each  colony  or  State  lived 
a  Ufe  of  its  own  and  a  very  simple  life  at  that.  In  1789, 
there  were  only  seventy-five  postmasters  in  the  whole  coun- 
try and  the  total  receipts  of  the  postal  service  were  some 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.^  The  growing  business  of  the 
country  and  the  increase  in  the  speculative  fever,  together 
with  a  remarkable  development  in  the  interchange  of  ideas 
between  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  all  com- 
bined to  create  a  demand  for  better  facilities.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  mails  was  expedited  and  new  post-oflBices  were 
opened.  In  1800,  there  were  nine  hundred  and  three  of  them, 
and  in  1810,  more  than  two  thousand  post-offices  were  open 
for  business.  One  thing  that  greatly  interfered  with  the 
development  of  the  postal  service  was  the  high  rate  of  post- 
age coupled  with  the  lavish  use  of  the  freedom  of  the  mails 
given  to  officials  and  to  members  of  Congress.  The  postage 
on  a  '' single  letter"  weighing  one-quarter  of  an  oimce  was 

• 

>  Ulrich  B.  Phillips**  "South  Cuo-  figures,  see  €hrUUman*»  Annual  PoekM 

Una  FsderaUsts."  in  Ammiean  Hiiierieal  lUmembraneer,  for  1813,  p.  122.    SUtis* 

JUnew,  xiv.  770.  Uos  for  the  years  1700-1809  may  be 

sD.  D.  T.  Leech's  HuAofy^of  1h$  Po^  found  in  a  "Letter  from  the  Pbst-Master 

0j/ic9  DepartmmU,    1789-1879  (Wash-  General  trannnitting  a  Report**  dated 

ington,  1870),  pp.  11-13.    For  the  later  April  80,  1810. 
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ten  cents  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  —  just  under 
one  hundred  miles  —  and  proportionately  higher  rates  were 
charged  for  greater  weight  or  longer  distance.  Newspapers 
were  carried  one  hundred  miles  for  one  cent  and  for  greater 
distances  for  one  cent  and  a  half.  Magazines  and  printed 
matter  of  all  kinds  were  shown  no  favor.  By  the  law  of 
1792,  they  were  not  received  at  all,  and  the  act  of  1794  gave 
postmasters  discretion  as  to  whether  they  would  take  them 
or  not.  Under  these  circumstances,  every  effort  was  made 
to  elude  the  necessity  of  paying  postage  by  putting  private 
mail  matter  with  public  despatches,  by  using  the  franking 
privil^e  of  congressional  friends,  and  by  sending  every- 
thing possible  by  private  conveyance.  In  1793,  Pickering, 
who  was  then  Postmaster  General,  estimated  that  fifteen 
thousand  free  letters  had  been  posted  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
preceding  year  and  eighteen  thousand  free  letters  received. 
At  the  same  time  the  total  expense  of  the  local  post-office  at 
that  place  was  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.^  Not- 
withstanding everything  that  had  been  done  to  quicken  the 
postal  service,  it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  July,  1808,  that 
New  York  newspapers  contained  the  first  announcement 
of  a  veiy  destructive  fire  that  had  occurred  at  Savannah  on 
July  5,  and  it  took  three  days  more  for  the  news  to  get  to 
Albany  and  find  a  place  in  the  ''Register"  that  was  pub- 
lished there.  Foreign  news  took  a  very  long  time  to  filter 
through  war-stricken  Europe  and  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  — 
the  battle  of  Eylau  that  was  fought  on  February  7, 1807  was 


■UtMMnU  m  from  a  mem-  ftdmit  of  it**  to  transport  mngminiw  and 

Id  the  "Pickering  Papers,**  vi,  pamphlets,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per 

71.    The  rates  of  postate  were  settled  sheet  for  one  hundred  miles  or  more. 

fay  ael  ol  Gongreas  in  1792  and  were  The  postmasters  were  to  keep  separate 

increased  by  the  law  of  1794.  accounts  of  the  newspapers,  magaiinee. 


The  act  of  1792  provided  for  the  trans-  and  pamphlets,  and  local  postmasters 

pottatioo  of  letten,  packets,  and  news-  wero  to  receive  fifty  per  cent  of  the 

the  law  of  1794  authorised  the  postage  thereof,  eidusive  of  other  al- 

OeDetml"  when  the  mode  of  lowances. 
and  the  dae  of  the  malls  wiU 
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not  reported  in  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  "Times" 
until  June  9,  following. 

Under  these  difficulties  of  transportation,  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering affairs  of  peace  and  war  from  any  one  city  was 
certain  to  be  great.  In  view  of  the  divergent  interests  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  country  and  of  all  the  social  and  political 
prejudices  that  attended  on  these  divergences,  was  it  going 
to  be  possible  to  administer  a  constantly  growing  consoli- 
dated federal  government  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Had  not 
the  steamboat,  the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph  come  when 
they  did  would  the  Union  have  long  continued  ?  It  is  well 
to  ponder  these  facts  before  condemning  Patrick  Henry  or 
Samuel  Adams  for  their  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
a  national  government,  or  Washington  for  his  dismal  fore- 
bodings as  to  his  ability  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Men  and  women  in  those  days  lived  a  simple  and  natural 
existence,  lacking  the  home  conveniences  and  hygienic  im- 
provements of  the  present  day.  One's  imagination  finds  it 
difficult  to  picture  Washington  in  Robert  Morris's  mansion 
at  Philadelphia,  or  Jefferson  in  the  '^ President's  Palace"  at 
Washington  City,  without  a  lighting  system  —  no  gas,  no 
electricity,  not  even  kerosene  —  without  plumbing,  heating 
plant,  or  telephone,  with  nothing,  indeed,  but  walls,  floors, 
and  ceilings,  expensively  decorated,  to  be  sure,  and  filled  with 
some  of  the  best  furniture  of  the  time.  Salaries  and  incomes 
were  commensurate  with  this  simplicity  of  living.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  received  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  each  year  and  a  residence  which  was  partly  fur- 
nished at  public  expense;^  but  no  other  compensation  came 
anywhere  near  to  this.  An  annual  salary  of  four  thousand 
dollars  was  allotted  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 

>  The  salaries  paid  to  Washington,  paid  to  President  Wilson  and  the  twelve 
Jefferson,  and  Ebimilton  may  be  com-  thousand  each  paid  to  Secretaries  Bryan 
pared  with  the  seventy-five  thousand      and  MoAdoo. 
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the  Associate  Justices  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  aad 
Treasury  were  given  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each 
in  1789 ;  but  this  amount  was  somewhat  increased  before  the 
close  of  the  century.  Important  clerks,  who  really  were 
assistant  secretaries,  were  given  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 
and  minor  clerks  as  little  as  five  hundred.^  The  most  pro^ 
perous  lawyer  in  the  country  took  in  ten  thousand  dollar^  a 
year.*  Possibly  this  estimate  was  too  high,  for  the  largest 
amount  that  John  Marshall  received  as  a  practising  lawyer 
was  not  far  from  five  thousand  dollars.  This  was  in  1798  or 
1799  when  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Virginia, 
—  a  few  years  earlier  his  income  was  much  smaller.  The 
compensation  of  clergymen,  in  those  days,  as  in  our  own,  was 
much  less  than  that  paid  to  successful  lawyers ;  but  the  parson 
had  a  certain  fixity  of  tenure  in  his  place  and  his  compensa- 
tion. One  of  them,  John  Pierce  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  painstaking  and  popular  preacher  and  a  most  careful 
keeper  of  accounts.  He  had  a  settled  salary,  a  parsonage, 
a  farm,  and  an  allowance  for  fuel,  and,  in  addition,  received 
extra  grants  from  his  parish  and  a  continuing  flow  of  presents 
from  his  parishioners.  He  carefully  estimated  the  money 
value  of  each  gift  and  set  it  down  in  a  book  with  the  extra 
grants  and  legacies.  Lumping  his  receipts  together,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  he  took  in  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.*    A  minister  similarly 


1  For  the  oompenaationt  of  1703,  see 
Hamflton's  **EBtiiii*te  of  Appropm- 
tfami'*  for  that  year  in  AnnaU  f4  Conr 
§rma,  Tod  Cong.,  1286.  For  increaMS  see 
act  of  March.  1700.  in  tKd..  6th  Cong., 
mL  til.  aOSO.  Collaeton  of  eiutoma 
eompauatad  by  "faoa  and  per- 

ita^'* ;  moat  of  them  got  yery  little, 
but  the  eoOeetor  at  Philadelphia  took 
in  $12,000  in  1801  and  those  at  Boston. 
New  York,  and  Chaiteeton  about  $8000 
each.  See  ^'Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the   TreaMiy"   dated    Fbbruaiy    27, 


1802.  The  fovemor  of  MaaeaohuMtte 
in  1814  was  paid  $2666.67.  the  chief 
justioe  of  the  SUte  $3500.  I.  Thomas, 
Jr.'s  Town  and  County  Almanack  for 
1814. 

'  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Adams, 
September  20.  1708. 

*The  Reverend  John  Pierce  kept 
most  detailed  books.  One  set  waa  de- 
voted to  his  presents,  a  mon^  value 
being  affixed  to  each.  The  total  of 
the  preeento  varied  from  $163.00  in  1808 
to  $618.00  in  1813,  averaging  in  the  later 
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circumstanced  today  receives  five  or  six  thousand  dollars 
annually.  The  incomes  of  business  men  are  impossible  of 
computation  now  and  were  then,  but  the  diaries  tell  us  some- 
thing as  to  the  wages  of  working  men.  A  man  who  could  do 
rough  carpentry  in  rural  New  England  received  about  eighty 
cents  a  day.  In  addition  he  had  a  little  farm  of  his  own  and 
a  house,  which  possibly  had  come  down  to  him  from  his 
father.  His  total  income  might  be  estimated  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
A  man  of  the  same  grade  in  the  labor  scale  in  our  own  time 
would  earn  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a  day.  In 
domestic  service,  one  can  take  as  a  standard  the  old-fashioned 
New  England  general  houseworker.  In  those  days  she  re- 
ceived about  t^rty-nine  or  forty  dollars  a  year,  or  twenty 
shillings  New  England  currency  a  month.  These  incomes 
seem  very  small  indeed,  and  one  is  tempted  to  moralize  on  the 
insufficiency  of  compensation  to  all  but  the  highest  placed 
and  most  successful  men  in  the  country. 

In  1800  the  hand-worker  labored  twelve  or  thirteen  hours 
a  day,  the  merchant  and  the  professional  man  worked  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  his  dinner  at  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon.  For  a  hundred  years  the  hand-worker  has  con- 
stantly diminished  his  hours  of  labor  and  now  ceases  produc- 
tive employment  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon ;  whereas 
the  professional  man  has  elongated  his  period  of  daily  money- 
getting  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours.  Meantime  the 
laborer's  wages  have  tripled  or  quadrupled,  but  the  brain- 
worker  and  master  of  finance  or  administration  takes  in  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  times  as  much  as  he  did  in  1800.  Whether 
there  is  any  relation  between  these  various  factors  and  what 
it  is,  is  a  subject  for  debate ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 

yean  of  his  pastorate  about  $400.00      Biookline,    then    as    now,    being    the 
annually.    He  probably  was  one  of  the      chosen  place  of  residenoe  of  rich  men. 
best  paid  ministers  in  New  England; 
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come  of  the  laboring  man  as  measured  in  purchasing  power 
has  diminished  relatively  to  that  of  the  head-worker.  The 
efficiency  of  machinery  and  attendance  due  to  division  of 
labor,  to  shorter  hours,  and  to  increased  speed  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  modem  times.  Might  it  not  be  worth  discussion, 
however,  as  to  whether  the  introduction  of  some  diversity  of 
employment,  some  lengthening  of  hours,  and  some  lessening 
of  tension  would  not  lead  to  greater  efficiency  of  the  human 
race  in  the  long  run  of  years.  Or,  recurring  to  Adam  Smith's 
classic  example  of  the  pin-maker,  in  this  search  for  '^  effi- 
ciency,''has  there  not  been  too  much  consideration  for  the  pin 
and  too  little  for  the  maker,  —  for  the  man  and  woman  ? 

Before  the  epoch  of  cities  and  railroads,  almost  nothing  was 
paid  for  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  people  then  lived  on  farms  and  plantations 
or  in  small  groups  in  villages  and  in  towns,  and  few  of  them 
in  anything  that  could  be  likened  to  the  present  ever  thicken- 
ing congeries  of  humanity.  In  other  words  they  lived  near 
to  the  source  of  suppUes  and  they  paid  nothing  for  delivery. 
With  the  exception  of  flour  and  a  few  tropical  commodities 
and  some  manufactured  goods,  the  New  Englander  bought 
almost  nothing  that  was  not  produced  or  made  within  five 
miles  of  his  house.  The  case  was  even  truer  of  the  farmer  of 
the  Middle  States  or  the  planter  of  the  South.  Contrast  this 
simplicity  of  existence  for  a  moment  with  the  complexity  of 
dty  dwelling  today.  Take  the  New  Yorker,  and  think  of 
him  as  he  sits  down  to  his  breakfast.  His  grape-fruit  comes 
from  Cuba,  Florida,  or  California,  his  cereal  from  Ohio,  his 
chop  from  Montana,  his  bread  from  Minnesota,  and  his 
butter,  milk,  and  eggs  from  nobody  knows  where,  but  a  long 
way  from  Fifth  Avenue.  And  so  it  is  with  everjrthing. 
Nothing  that  a  man  eats  or  drinks  is  grown  on  Manhattan 
Island.    All  this  concentration  of  food-stuffs  at  a  given  point 
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and  prompt  distribution  of  them  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  increased  incomes  of  the 
people.  Another  portion  goes  for  the  daily  transporta^ 
tion  of  the  worker.  In  1800^  men  and  women,  except  a  few  of 
the  richest  sort;  lived  within  easy  walking  distances  of  their 
employments.  Now  every  one  pays  for  miles  of  travel  daily^ 
and  an  expenditure  such  as  millions  make  each  year  for  auto- 
mobiles was  then  undreamed  of.  Almost  no  one  then,  ex- 
cept ministers;  politicians;  lawyers,  and  sailors,  ever  went 
twenty  miles  from  home. 

Running  over  diaries,  letters,  and  account  books  and 
utilizing  whatever  "prices  current"  have  come  down  to  us 
and  such  advertisements  as  one  can  find  in  the  newspapers, 
it  is  possible  to  reach  a  rough  approximation  of  something 
like  a  chart  of  prices.  Taking  five  commodities  that  may 
fairly  be  classed  among  the  necessities,  —  flour,  beef,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  butter, — let  us  compare  prices  in  1800  and  in  1900. 
In  April,  1800,  a  householder  at  Boston  could  buy  one  pound 
of  each  of  these  things  for  eighty  cents  ;^  his  successor  a 


*  Before  1800  prioes  were  ordinarily 
stated  in  ahillingw  and  pence  of  the  local 
ooixency ;  after  1800  they  are  more  and 
more  often  given  in  doUara  and  cents. 


The  following  table  —  oonfeesedly  Im- 
perfect—  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
range  of  prices  in  these  years :  — 


FUnm,  Bbl. 

Baav, 
Lb. 

Comn, 
La. 

Wnra 

SnoAB, 

La. 

Buntm, 
1m. 

Mo- 

fiiSSFH, 

Gai«. 

Uplakd 

Cotton, 

La. 

Boston,  1790   .     . 
Boston,  1800   .     . 
Boston,  1810   .     . 

$  7.67 
10.2&-12.IM) 
a2&-11.26 

.06 
.07-.10 

.25 
.24-.25 

.18 
.121 

.16-.20 
.16-.28 

.29 
.46 
.67 

.40 
.16 

New  York,  1790  . 
New  York,  1800  . 
New  York,  1810  . 

$  9.50-10.60 
7.76-10.76 

.OS-.  10 

.2a-.27 
.18-.24 

.16-.17I 

.16-.18 

.66 
.60 

.28-.82 
.16-.18 

PhiladelphU,  1790 
Philadelphia,  1800 
Philadelphia,  1810 

$  6.73-8.26 
10.00-11.60 
7.00-10.60 

.06 
.10 

.KV-.18 

.25 
.18-.24 

.10+ 
.14 
.12-.U 

.36 
.48 
.86 

.40 

In  gathering  these  statisties,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Herman 
H.  HasUas  of  Winohester,  Massaohosetts. 
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hundred  years  later  would  have  paid  one  hundred  and  ten 
cents  or  about  one-quarter  more.  A  century  ago,  beef  and 
mutton  were  cheap,  costing  about  eight  cents  a  pound. 
Breadstuffs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  high;  com  bringing 
serenty-five  cents  a  bushel  or  more  and  flour  costing  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel.  Coffee  was  a  little  cheaper  than 
it  is  now,  but  sugar  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
instead  of  five  or  six ;  and  butter  brought  twenty  cents  in- 
stead of  about  thirty-five  for  the  same  grade  and  season. 
There  was  considerable  variation  in  prices  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  owing  to  the  crudities  of  the  transportation 
system.  Breadstuffs  were  noticeably  cheaper  outside  of  New 
England,  but  imported  foods  were  as  a  rule  more  expen- 
sive, in  these  early  years,  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
than  they  were  at  Boston  and  Salem.  One  of  the  things  that 
surprises  a  student  is  the  constancy  of  the  yearly  average  of 
food  prices  at  any  one  place  and  the  seasonal  variations 
which  are  repeated  year  after  year.  Turning  now  from 
food  to  clothing,  it  appears  that  it  cost  about  as  many  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  provide  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  dress  as  it  does 
at  the  present  time.  Fashions  in  clothing  and  nomenclature 
of  goods  change  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
anything  like  a  chart  of  prices  of  textiles.  Cottons  had  not 
begun  to  take  the  place  of  woollens  and  linens  in  1790,  or  even 
in  1800,  and  the  price  of  fabrics  had  not  yet  been  affected 
by  the  introduction  of  cheap  manufacturing  processes,  cheap 
fibre,  or  the  production  of  ready-made  clothing  of  all  prices 
and  qualities.  John  Pierce  valued  a  broadcloth  suit,  which 
a  parishioner  had  given  him,  at  forty-four  dollars,  and  Jeffer- 
son paid  twenty-eight  dollars  each  for  the  liveries  that  were 
worn  by  the  servants  at  the  President's  Mansion.  Foot- 
wear appears  to  have  been  much  cheaper  then  than  now; 
ladies'  slippers  costing  less  than  two  dollars  a  pair.    As  soon, 
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however,  as  one  gets  away  from  the  everyday  things  that  one 
associates  with  human  existence;  prices  are  out  of  all  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  present  day. 

Up  to  1800|  house  warming  was  by  means  of  wood  fires 
in  the  old-fashioned  fireplaces,  although  Franklin  and  Coimt 
Bumford  had  already  designed  more  effective  means  for  util- 
izing the  heat  of  burning  wood  and  coal.  About  1809  adver- 
tisements of  stoves  and  furnaces  begin  to  appear  in  the  news- 
papers.^ Jefferson  used  coal  brought  from  Richmond  by 
water  to  heat  the  presidential  mansion  during  a  part  of  his 
term  of  office,^  and  not  many  years  were  to  pass  away  before 
John  Pierce  was  having  semi-bituminous  coal  delivered  at 
his  house  in  Brookline  for  twelve  dollars  a  ton.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration  and  making  all  possible  allow- 
ances for  the  imperfection  of  such  records  as  are  accessible, 
it  seems  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
due  to  the  confinement  of  one's  expenditures  —  in  1800  — 
for  the  most  part  to  things  that  were  produced  near  at  hand, 
and  to  the  great  paucity  of  opportimity  for  expenditure  on 
amusements  and  other  accessories  of  existence. 

There  were  theatres  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
plays  were  enacted  at  other  places,  even  at  Boston  and 
Salem.'    Side  by  side  with  these,  and  often  in  connection 


^See  ColunUfian  CenHnd,  Jan.  11, 
1800. 

*  A  ade-liclit  on  expenaea  ia  ciyen  by 
Jefferaon's  board  billa  at  Philadalphia 
whfle  Vioo-Preaident.  In  1798  and 
asain  in  1799,  he  paid  $28.00  a  week 
for  himself  and  Mrvant,  $13.00  being 
for  the  rooms;  besides,  his  candles  cost 
him  .27  a  week,  his  fire-irood  from 
$3.60  a  week  to  $4.00.  In  1799.  Presi- 
dent Smith  of  Princeton  aent  an  esti- 
mate to  Madison  as  to  the  yearly  ex- 
penses of  a  student.  In  this  he  gives 
board  as  $2.33  a  week,  wood  at  $4.67  a 
oord.  Mid  candlea  at  .16^  a  pound.    The 


total  necessary  expenses  for  a  year  in- 
cluding matriculation  and  tuition  are 
aet  down  at  $176.35.  Besides,  a  student 
provided  his  own  bed  and  furniture,  and 
President  Smith  stated  that  voluntary 
expenses  for  dress  and  horses  are  gener- 
ally made  considerably  more,  especially 
for  southern  students.  These  figures 
are  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  that  $300.00  would  pay 
for  a  year  at  Harvard  College. 

•  William  Dunlap's  Hiatary  af  tKa 
American  Theatn  (New  York,  1832; 
London,  1833)  sets  forth  at  length  the 
Vicissitudes    of    the    drama    in    early 
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which  included  charges  for  three  dozen  bottles  of  porter,  six 
gallons  of  madeira,  four  gallons  of  spirits,  and  five  dozen 
bottles  of  claret.  Far  away  from  New  York  in  a  little  in- 
land town  in  Georgia,  two  New  Englanders  opened  a  general 
store  and  like  aU  of  their  kind  sold  liquor,  —  sometimes  as 
much  as  thirty  pounds  sterling  worth  in  one  day.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  rum  sold  at  this  store  was  consumed  within 
one  rod  of  the  door,  there  being  sometimes  fifty  men  drink- 
ing at  once.^  There  were  not  wanting  people  even  in  those 
dajTS  to  urge  reform  in  drinking  habits.  Among  others,  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  In  1788,  he  wrote  that  in  1915,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  later,  an  habitual  drunkard  would  be 
held,  he  hoped,  as  infamous  in  society  as  a  liar  or  a 
thief.* 

Dr.  Rush  was  as  far  in  advance  of  his  times  in  this  thought 
as  he  was  behind  in  some  others.  At  the  moment,  intoxica- 
tion was  regarded  rather  as  an  accomplishment  than  a  dis- 
grace, and  alcoholic  stimulant  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pursuits  of  the  historian  to  seek 
to  relate  cause  and  effect.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  we  have  had  few  better  representatives  at 
London  than  Rufus  King.  Whether  alcohol  quickened  or 
dimmed  their  intellects  would  probably  best  be  left  for  deci- 
sion to  others.    What  effect  it  produced  on  their  bodily 


1  The  AUxamder  LeUen,  1789-1900, 
p.  16.  In  1787,  Andrew  Elliooit  start- 
iac  on  a  Minreying  expedition  iato  the 
■Mtein  country  and  expeetioc  to  be 
sway  aboat  four  months,  took  for  the 
we  of  the  party  170  gallona  of  nun,  64 
of  wliiakey,  and  16  of  brandy.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  it  ia  worth  noting  that  when 
Daaa  waa  in  New  York  in  1790  with  his 
wife,  he  paid  for  only  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
bat  he  may  have  apoDt  eome  part  of  his 
with  Oeny  and  King,  both  of 
now  members  of  Congrww. 


'Massachusetts  Historical  Society's 
ColUctiimi,  Sixth  Series,  It.  417.  There 
were  other  advocates  of  temperance, 
but  they  were  not  many.  In  Thomas's 
Almanac  f&r  1806,  there  is  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  dancers  of  flip,  toddy,  and 
milk  punch,  and  an  advocacy  of  switchel, 
cider,  and  pure  water  and  the  state- 
ment that  the  rum  drunk  by  three  handc 
in  the  haying  season  would  purchase 
three  calves  or  pay  the  taxea  <^  a  small 
farmer. 
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sentations  of  horrible  scenes,  and  theatrical  performances. 
Dr.  Pierce  viewed  all  the  animals  that  came  to  Boston,  at 
twenty-five  cents  apiece ;  Washington  and  Mrs.  Washington 
went  to  the  theatre,  both  at  New  York  and  at  Philadelphia. 
They  also  visited  the  circus  and  went  to  other  public  enter- 
taiimients. 
As  things  were,  the  easiest  way  to  forget  one's  self  was  to 
» take  to  alcoholic  stimulants.  Wines  and  liquors  were  con- 
sumed in  almost  fabulous  quantities.  Jefferson  in  his  eight 
years  of  the  presidency  spent  $10,855.90  for  wines  and  liquors, 
besides  at  least  another  thousand  for  ''  syrup  of  punch ''  and 
other  stimulants  that  were  consimied  at  Monticello.  Wash- 
ington's presidential  wine  bill  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
his  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  President's  House  at 
Philadelphia  notes  pimch  urns  valued  at  £l43,  bottle  stands 
at  £12,  and  bottle  rollers  at  £99.  Other  evidence  of  the 
drinking  habits  of  those  days  comes  out  in  letters  and  re- 
ceipted bills.  Margaret  Bayard  Smith's  husband,  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith,  writing  to  her  while  absent,  told  of  a  dinner 
party  at  General  Dearborn's,  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  which 
Madison,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Gideon  Granger,  the 
Postmaster  General,  were  present.  It  was  Saturday  night. 
After  one  or  two  bottles  of  champagne  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  effects  of  that  wine  on  the  human  head.  Dear- 
bom  produced  bottle  after  bottle  from  the  cellar  and  the 
next  day  being  Sunday,  they  decided  to  experiment  upon 
themselves  and  did  so.^  In  1785,  Nathan  Dane,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  anti-slavery  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  was  at  New  York  on  official  business  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  He  lodged  with  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Rufus 
King.    After  a  two  weeks'  stay  he  paid  the  bill  for  all  three, 

>MargMBi   Bajrud    Bmith'a   Foriy      QftflUid  Hunt),  p.  36. 
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which  included  charges  for  three  dozen  bottles  of  porter,  six 
gallons  of  madeira,  four  gallons  of  spirits,  and  five  dozen 
bottles  of  claret.  Far  away  from  New  York  in  a  little  in* 
land  town  in  Georgia,  two  New  Englanders  opened  a  general 
store  and  like  aU  of  their  kind  sold  liquor,  —  sometimes  as 
much  as  thirty  pounds  sterling  worth  in  one  day.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  rum  sold  at  this  store  was  consumed  within 
one  rod  of  the  door,  there  being  sometimes  fifty  men  drink- 
ing at  once.^  There  were  not  wanting  people  even  in  those 
dajTS  to  urge  reform  in  drinking  habits.  Among  others,  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  In  1788,  he  wrote  that  in  1915,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  later,  an  habitual  drunkard  would  be 
held,  he  hoped,  as  infamous  in  society  as  a  liar  or  a 
thief.* 

Dr.  Rush  was  as  far  in  advance  of  his  times  in  this  thought 
as  he  was  behind  in  some  others.  At  the  moment,  intoxica- 
tion was  regarded  rather  as  an  accomplishment  than  a  dis- 
grace, and  alcoholic  stimulant  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pursuits  of  the  historian  to  seek 
to  relate  cause  and  effect.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  we  have  had  few  better  representatives  at 
London  than  Rufus  King.  Whether  alcohol  quickened  or 
dimmed  their  intellects  would  probably  best  be  left  for  deci- 
sion to  others.    What  effect  it  produced  on  their  bodily 


1  The  AUxandmr  LeUen,  1789-1900, 
p.  16.  In  1787,  Andrew  Ellioott  start- 
ing on  ft  ■unreying  expedition  Into  the 
■Mteiu  ooontry  ftnd  expecting  to  be 
mwmf  ftboai  foor  months,  took  for  the 
Vie  of  the  party  176  gallona  of  nun,  64 
of  wfattkey,  and  16  of  teandy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  la  worth  noting  that  when 
DuM  waa  in  New  York  In  1700  with  his 
wife,  he  paid  for  only  one  botUe  of  wine ; 
twit  he  may  have  apent  some  part  of  his 
tina  with  Oerry  and  King,  both  of 
now  members  of  Congraas. 


*  Massachusetts  Histoiical  Society's 
CoOscffOfu,  Sixth  Series,  iv,  417.  There 
were  other  advocates  of  temperanoe, 
but  they  were  not  many.  In  Thomas's 
Almanac  f&r  1806,  there  is  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  dangers  of  flip,  toddy,  and 
milk  punch,  and  an  advocacy  of  switchel, 
cider,  and  pure  water  and  the  state- 
ment that  the  rum  drunk  by  three  handc 
in  the  haying  season  would  purchase 
three  calves  or  pay  the  taxea  of  a  small 
farmer. 
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health  is  also  an  interesting  inquiry  and  one  upon  which 
conclusion  would  be  quite  as  difficult.  King  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  Jefferson  at  eighty-three,  and  Madison  at 
eighty-five,  after  years  of  service  unsurpassed  each  in  his  way. 

Those  days  were  certainly  unlike  our  own  in  the  simplicity 
of  living  and  in  the  attitude  of  society  toward  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  They  were  also  very  unUke  our  own  in  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  in  the  attitude  toward  many  things 
that  are  now  looked  upon  as  ethically  wrong.  As  to  the  use 
of  deductive  reasoning,  the  difference  is  possibly  nowhere 
better  seen  than  in  the  rudeness  of  the  treatment  of  disease 
and  in  the  failure  to  relate  cause  to  effect,  while  the  ethical 
dissimilarity  is  well  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  society 
toward  lotteries  then  and  now.  There  were  old  men  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  town  and  village.  In  Salem,  Massa* 
chusetts,  in  1811,  on  one  street  within  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  there  were  thirteen  persons  whose 
aggregate  years  numbered  one  thousand  and  twelve,  the 
youngest  being  seventy  years  of  age  and  the  oldest  ninety-* 
five.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noticeable  that  men  of  fifty 
regarded  themselves  as  beginning  the  evening  of  their  dajrs 
or  as  verging  on  the  decline  of  life.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  solicitude  as  to  the  state  of  one's  "health.''  Letters  begin 
with  inquiries  as  to  the  other's  health  and  with  statements  as 
to  the  writer's  own  condition  of  body. 

Mortality  statistics  were  published  in  the  newspapers  much 
more  widely  than  now,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  complete  files  of  papers  whatever  figures  are  available  are 
necessarily  fragmentary.  A  few  conclusions  may  be  reached 
with  some  degree  of  safety.  One  is  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  approximately  the  same  as  today,  but  was  differently 
distributed.    The  proportion  of  deaths  of  children  to  the 

>  8aUm  CkutUe  for  Friday.  May  3, 1811.    8m  also  ibid,,  for  January  10, 1812. 
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whole  number  was  shocking.  One-half  of  the  deaths  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  portions  of  1804  and  1808  were 
of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Apart  from  infantile  dis- 
orders and  from  the  ravages  of  epidemics,  consumption  ac- . 
counted  for  the  greatest  number  of  deaths.  On  the  average 
from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  yearly  deaths 
in  Boston  were  from  this  disease  as  compared  with  eleven 
per  cent  in  that  city  in  1910.  Of  course  something  may  be 
attributed  to  difference  of  diagnosis,  but  most  of  the  deaths 
from  consumption  were  due  to  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode 
of  treatment.  In  those  days,  a  fever  was  a  fever,  no  matter 
what  its  origin,  and  the  way  to  treat  it  was  to  reduce  it  by 
bleeding  the  patient  and  by  purgings.  As  one  lay  scoffer 
wrote  of  a  noted  physician,  "If  they  [his  patients]  are  not 
quite  gone,  he  bleeds  them  to  death.''  Many  other  modes 
of  treatment  of  tuberculosis  were  proposed.  One  of  them 
consisted  in  a  temperate  mode  of  Uving,  the  avoiding  of 
liquors,  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  a  morning  draught 
of  ''half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  mixed  with  the  expressed  juice 
of  green  hoarhound.''  Doubtless  this  was  more  efficacious 
than  giving  oil  of  earthworms  for  colic  or  an  emulsion  of 
dried  rattlesnake  for  rheumatism,  but  its  effect  on  a  tubercu- 
lous person  could  not  have  been  very  great.  Cancer  figures 
very  slightly  in  the  early  lists,  but  from  the  frequency  of 
remedies  for  it  advertised  in  the  papers,  there  may  have 
been  more  of  it  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Doctors  and  patients  had  no  idea  of  the  part  played  by 
sanitation  and  personal  hygiene,  or  of  the  influence  of  micro- 
scopic organisms.  When  the  yellow  fever  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  accounted  for  in  all  manner  of  wajrs.  Some 
thought  that  it  came  from  the  offensive  smell  emitted  from  a 
cargo  of  putrid  coffee.  Others  held  that  it  was  a  pestilential 
poison  brought  from  the  West  Indies  or  was  due  to  a  peculiar 
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condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  was  shown  by  the  swarms 
of  grasshoppers,  flies,  and  mosquitoes.^  It  came  year  after 
year  in  the  summer,  and  was  confined  to  certain  limited 
areas  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  It  disappeared  with 
the  first  cold  weather  and  could  be  avoided  by  moving  a  short 
distance  away.* 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  the 
day,  in  letters  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  promptly  sent  out  of 
town,  gives  a  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  epidemic  of  1793 
that  reminds  one  of  Daniel  Defoe's  ''Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year."  For  days  and  weeks,  his  house  was  crowded  at  all 
hours,  —  "It  is  not  yet  five  o'clock  [a.m.]  and  I  have  had 
seven  calls  already.''  Two  to  six  persons  were  sometimes  ill 
in  one  family  at  a  time.  Parents  deserted  their  children 
and  children  thrust  their  parents  out  into  the  streets  as  soon 
as  they  complained  of  a  headache.  Bush's  sister  and  one 
of  his  apprentices  died  in  his  house,  his  mother  and  two 
apprentices  were  stricken  with  the  fever,  and  he,  himself, 
was  greatly  worn  by  his  responsibilities,  fatigues,  and  inevi- 
table S3rmpathizings.  Morning  after  morning,  he  awakened 
surprised  to  find  himself  still  alive.'    Most  of  the  officials 


^Jean  Devtee,  «  French  physician 
from  Cap  Fran^aise,  was  certain  it  was 
not  contagious  and  attributed  it  to  some 
chance  in  the  air,  RecKerehea  et  Obserwi^ 
tion$,  Sur  tea  Cau»e»  ei  lea  EffeU  de  la 
Moladie  bpidimique  qui  a  rigni  A  Phi- 
laddpMe,  deputa  U  mou  d^AoCi  juaquea 
vara  U  milieu  du  nurit  de  DScembre  de 
VannSe  1798  (Philadelphia.  1794).  Dr. 
J.  L.  £.  Wm.  Shecut  of  Charleston,  in 
his  <* Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever,*'  at- 
tributed it  to  a  "  spedfio  gaseous  poison  " 
which  came  from  an  "impaired  state 
of  the  atmospherical  air."  Dr.  Rush 
thought  it  came  from  **  putrid  exhalations 
from  vegetable  and  animal  substances." 
He  protested  vigorously  against  the 
bdief  that  it  was  Imported.  Noah 
Webster  thought  it  was  caused  by 
earthouakse,  storms,  dead  fish,  or  black 


worms.  Doctor  Brown  of  Boston  held 
that  "Septic  poison  (venim  septique)" 
was  responsible  for  many  human  plagues 
which  "are  generally  said  to  have  been 
Imported  in  ships  from  the  coasts  of 
Africa."  For  the  outbreak  of  1798, 
see  Condie  and  Folwell's  HieUfry  of  the 
PeetUeneet  commonly  eaUed  Yellow  Feeer, 
which  almoei  deeoUUed  Philadelphia  in 
.  .  .  1798, 

'See  the  very  interesting  SxtraeU 
from  the  Jcumal  of  Blitabeth  Drinker, 
from  1769  to  1807,  edited  by  Henry  D. 
Biddle  (Philadelphia,  1889)  ;  and  Mem^ 
oire  of  Matthew  Clarkeon  .  .  •  and 
Oerardue  Clarkeon,  67-74. 

•Old  Family  Lettere  relating  to  the 
Yellow  Feeer,  Seriee  B.,  26,  81,  32,  68, 
81 ;  Benjamin  Rush's  Bnquiry  into  the 
Origin  <^  the  UUe  Bpidemic  Fern  in  PhOr 
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fled  to  Gennantown  or  to  Trenton,  but  Oliver  Wolcott 
remained  at  his  post.  In  September,  he  wrote:  "Every 
face  is  sad,  all  conversation  is  avoided  except  at  a  distance, 
a  great  part  of  the  houses  are  shut  up  —  &  the  Citizens  fled, 
the  Streets  in  the  buisy  parts  of  the  City  where  I  now  write 
are  as  silent  as  at  midnight.''  ^  More  than  thirty-five  him- 
dred  persons  perished  of  the  fever  before  the  cold  weather 
put  a  stop  to  the  infection;  on  one  day  one  himdred  and 
thirty-seven  bodies  were  buried  by  the  public  authorities 
besides  those  who  were  interred  by  their  families  or  friends. 
Other  towns  endeavored  to  keep  the  plague  away  from  them 
by  instituting  quarantines  which  were  enforced  by  military 
guards. 

The  case  was  very  similar  with  consxmiption.  There  was 
a  Virginia  clergyman  in  whose  family  and  in  that  of  his  wife 
consumption  had  been  very  fatal.  He,  himself,  was  attacked 
by  the  disease.  In  desperation  he  abandoned  his  home  and 
lived  in  the  open.  He  soon  got  better,  returned  to  his 
house,  and  again  had  to  seek  safety  in  the  woods.  No  one 
undertook  an  investigation  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  of  the  environment  of  the  consiunptives.  Very 
likely  they  could  not  have  gone  far  with  the  instruments  at 
their  disposal,  but  it  would  certainly  seem  that  by  experi- 
mentation and  exercising  their  powers  of  deduction,  they 
mi^t  have  stumbled  upon  the  reason  of  both  of  these  dis- 
orders or,  at  any  rate,  have  removed  the  cause  of  them.' 


midpkia,  mud  the  papers  oontroverting  ^  Skeel's    Soak     WtbtUr,    i, 

has  poiitioii  by  Mftth«w  Carey,  WiUiun  Timothy  Piokeriiig  also  described  the 

Carrie,  and  othera,  all  printed  in  Phil»-  pestilence  in  a  letter  dated  Philadel- 

dsiphia  in  1703,  and  Rush's  ObtervaHon  phia,  Oct.  1,  1703;  see  Upham's  Lift 

upon    tk§    Orioin    of   the  .  .  .  YeUaw  of  Piektnng,  iii,  66.    The  letter  is  at 

Fsscr  (Philadelphia,  1700).    For  Rush's  greater  length  in  "Pickering  Papers, 


as  a  whole  see  David  Ramsay's      vol.  36,  fo.  177.    8.  J.  Harrison  wrote 
EuloQimm    (Phila.,    1813} ;    an  SUgiac      a  graphic  account  of  his  own  case  {Th$ 


FesM,  o»  tht  DmOh  of  Dr.  Bmijamin      Harrimme  of  SkimAno,  03). 

Jliis4  (FhiU.  1813) ;    and  A  Memorial  >  G.  Brown  Ooode  gave  some  facta 


^  .  •  .  Dr.*  asii/oiiiMi  Bu$h  WriUen  by      as  to  soientafic  thinking  in  the  United 
(lAMfale.  1006).  States  in  the  earlier  period  in  his  "Be- 
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Instead  of  so  doing;  they  dosed  and  bled  the  victim  of 
yellow  fever  and  "peri-pneumonia"  and  carefully  nursed 
the  consumptive  in  the  warmest  and  tightest  room  in  the 
house. 

One  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  those  days  was  small-pox. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
realizes  what  terrible  ravages  this  disease  made  with  the 
soldiers.  The  only  remedy  for  it  was  inoculation,  or  giving 
the  actual  small-pox  to  a  patient  in  health  and  under  the 
most  favorable  possible  circumstances.  Small-pox  came  in 
waves.  At  its  worst  it  was  very  fatal,  attacking  all  ranks 
of  society.  Inoculation  lessened  the  mortality ;  but  it  was 
always  very  disagreeable,  frequently  brought  about  de- 
formities, and  was  sometimes  fatal.  In  1799,  Dr.  Water- 
house  of  Cambridge  learned  of  Jenner's  discovery  of  the 
relation  of  cow-pox  to  small-pox  and  procured  some  vaccine 
matter  from  him.  With  this  he  vaccinated  four  of  his  own 
children,  and  three  other  members  of  his  family.  A  month 
later,  these  were  taken  to  a  small-pox  hospital  and  inocu- 
lated. All  came  out  at  the  end  of  ten  days  without  any  signs 
of  infection.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  the 
new  discovery.  He  obtained  some  of  the  mattej*  from  Dr. 
Waterhouse  and  caused  eighty  or  ninety  persons  to  be  vac- 
cinated at  Monticello  and  vicinity.^  The  belief  in  the  new 
prophylactic  spread  very  slowly.  In  1802,  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health  permitted  an  experiment  to  be  tried  on  a 
group  of  children.  Twelve  of  these  had  been  vaccinated 
and  two  others  had  not  had  either  cow-pox  or  small-pox. 
The  whole  fourteen  were  inoculated  with  small-pox,  and  the 


ginninci  of  Natural  History  in  America"  had  received  vaccine  matter  from  Dr. 

in  tlie  Prooeirfwiai  of  the  Biological  Waterhouae  and  had  inoculated  twenty 

Society  of  Washington,  ill.  members  of  hit  family,  his  sons-in-law 

'  Letter  from  Jefferson  dated  Monti-  inoculating  sixty  or  seventy  more, 
cello,  8ej>tember,  1801,  stating  that  he 
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twdve  who  had  been  vaccinated,  showing  no  signs  of  the 
small-pox,  were  again  inoculated  with  it.  They  all  re- 
mained together  in  one  room,  oftentimes  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed,  without  producing  the  least  appearance  of  small-pox  in 
those  who  had  been  vaccinated.  The  report  of  this  experi- 
ment was  published  by  the  authorities  and  seems  to  have 
produced  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.^ 

Doctors  went  their  rounds  with  lancet  and  physic.^  No 
visit  was  complete  without  leaving  a  vial  of  medicine,  for 
which  the  physician  charged  more  ungenerously  than  he  did 
for  his  own  services.  Calomel,  jalap,  salts,  and  ipecac  with 
preparations  of  mercury  and  opium  were  administered  in 
combination  with  bleeding  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
papers  had  columns  of  advertisements  of  patent  medicines, 
for  the  taking  of  these  avoided  the  doctor  and  his  lancet. 
The  list  is  long  and  elaborate;  from  ^'Bateman's  Drops'' 
and  "Botanical  Tea"  to  "Dr.  Robertson's  Celebrated  Elixir 
of  Health"  and  "Dr.  CooUdge's  Anti-Pestilential  Pills." 
The  advertisements  ran  to  column  length  with  statements 
of  virtues  and  warm  testimonials  of  cures  effected.  News- 1- 
papers  all  over  the  country  contained  them,  showing  how 
widespread  was  the  habit  of  medicine  taking.  Sometimes 
they  occupied  one-half  of  a  page  of  a  four-paged  paper  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  printed  space,  which  would  be  equiva- 


^See  letter  of  Dr.  Waterhouee  to 
PMrident  Dwight  of  Yale,  printed  in 
the  Norfolk,  Va.,  BpUome  of  Ihs  Times, 
July  7,  1800.  The  account  of  the  ex- 
periment at  Boston  is  taken  from  the 
"  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  "  of  Dec. 
15. 1802,  printed  in  broadside.  By  1806 
doctors  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
were  advertising  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  vaccinate.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  small-poz  in  the 
CUumbum  CenUnel  of  Oct.  28,  1809. 

'  Doctors'  bills  were  left  unpaid  some- 
times  for  yean.    Many  of  them  have 


been  preserved  and  tell  how  great  a  part 
bleeding  and  purging  played  in  the  phy- 
sician's life.  In  1808,  Dr.  Foushee 
presented  a  bill  to  a  Richmond  merchant 
of  seventy  entries,  some  sixty  were  for 
bleeding  or  purging.  One  charge  in 
1803  was  for  a  night  visit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bleeding  the  debtor's  spouse,  for 
which  a  charge  of  eighteen  «hilling«  was 
made;  but  a  day  visit  to  the  (sister-in- 
law  for  the  same  purpose  was  set  down 
at  six  shillings.  These  charges  were  in 
Virginia  currency  and  were  equal  to 
three  dollars  and  one  dollar  in  silver. 
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lent  to  five  or  six  pages  of  a  present-day  Sunday  issue.  Of  all 
the  patent  medicines^  none  were  more  persistently  advertised 
and  presumably  in  greater  demand  than  those  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton. His  '^ Elixir"  cured  colds,  obstinate  coughs,  and  ap- 
proaching consiunption.  Luther  Martin,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Maryland,  gave  his  testimonial  of  its  worth  in  relieving 
him  of  a  "painful  and  troublesome  affection  of  the  breast, 
accompanied  with  soreness  and  obstructed  and  difficult 
breathing.''  Even  more  efficacious  was  Dr.  Hamilton's 
"Grand  Restorative."  It  actually  cured  consumption  and 
melancholy,  —  in  the  advertisments,  —  his  "  Essence  of 
Mustard"  disposed  of  gout  and  sciatica,  while  his  "Worm 
Lozenges"  were  truly  wonderful  in  their  advertised  opera- 
tion. These  advertisements  are  found  in  papers  all  over 
the  country,  and  patent  medicines  ordinarily  formed  a  part 
of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  general  store-keeper.  Next  to 
^  proprietors  of  patent  medicines,  the  lottery  brokers  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  finances  of  the  owners  and  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers. 

Business  men  and  speculators  with  money  and  credit 
found  ample  uses  for  their  funds  in  investment  in  govern- 
ment bonds  and  bank  stock,  in  land  promoting,  and  in  com- 
mercial ventures  to  the  far  East  and  to  Bussia.  For  those 
with  small  simis  of  money  to  invest,  there  were  few  oppor- 
tunities before  the  days  of  industrial  and  public  service  cor- 
porations, with  their  multitudinous  bonds  and  stocks.  The 
small  investor  and  the  lesser  speculator  found  in  lottery 
tickets  their  only  chance  of  gain  or  loss.^  Lotteries  go  back 
in  American  history  to  the  beginning  of  colonization,  when 
the  Virginia  Company  was  authorized  to  secure  funds  in  this 

>  The  first  advertiflement  of  a  sale  of  nine  separate  corporations,  one  bank, 

shares  in  private  corporations  that  I  one  aqueduct,  two  turnpike,  and  five 

have  seen  is  in  the  Salem  OoMttU  for  insurance  companies. 
March  20,  1812,  and  included  shares  in 
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way.  They  remained  in  good  public  odor  until  the  second 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  moral  reaction  of 
that  time  made  people  look  at  them  somewhat  askance.^ 
Washington  bought  lottery  tickets  at  various  times.*  Jeffer- 
son sought  to  rehabilitate  his  lost  fortunes  by  selling  some  of 
his  lands  through  a  lottery ;  and  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem  in 
Massachusetts,  wrote  that  the  building  of  colleges  and  meet- 
ing houses  "seems  [to  be]  a  pubhc  Ucence  to  the  clergy  for 
speculation,  which  many  of  them  chearfully  embrace." ' 
The  newspapers  contain  one  advertisement  after  another  of 
lotteries,  sometimes  even  three  columns  of  them,  and  posters 
were  printed  by  promoters  and  ticket  brokers,  as  W.  and  T. 
Kidder  and  Gilbert  and  Dean  —  two  enterprising  Boston 
firms.  One  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  "Aurora"  advertised 
four  church  lotteries :  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian, the  Second  Baptist,  the  African  Episcopal,  as  well  as 
the  "Lottery  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Useful  Arts." 
To  this  list  of  church  lotteries  might  be  added  from  other 
papers  the  German  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  CathoUc  Cathedral  Church  of  Baltimore. 
Educational  institutions  foimd  this  the  most  feasible  means 
of  raising  money.  From  Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia  and  Vincennes 
University  in  Indiana,  they  employed  this  mode  of  financial 
relief.  Turnpikes,  as  the  Bustleton  and  Smithfield  road  near 
Philadelphia,  and  canals,  as  the  South  Hadley  Canal,  were 
built  or  dug  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers  of  lottery  tickets. 
Money  was  raised  in  this  way  for  a  monument  to  Washington 

1  The  following  matter  on  lotteries  is  A.  R.  Spoffoid's  article  in  American 

made  up  mainly  from  the  newspapers,  as  Historical  Association's  Report  for  1802» 

the  BaUimore  American  and  the  Ken-  p.  173.  • 

ftidby  QateUe.    See  also  J.  R.  Tyson's  *  In  1794,  he  paid  $188.00  for  20 

Bri^ Survey  of  the  Oreat  Extent  and  evil  tickets   in    "P.    Fitzburgh's    lottery," 

Tendendea  of  the  Lottery  Syttem  (Phila-  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  zzz, 

delphia,  1833) ;   Picture   of   a   Factory  161. 
ViOaae  (Providence,  1833,  p.  118),  and  *  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  ii,  97. 
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and  also  for  the  "Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  Widows  with 
small  children.'' 

A  simple  form  of  lottery  was  that  advertised  in  the  "Balti- 
more American"  in  1808  for  "A  College  in  Baltimore/'  In 
this  case  there  were  twenty-two  thousand  tickets  at  ten  dollars 
each  which  should  bring  in  two  himdred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Prizes  were  offered  to  this  total  amoimt,  but 
fifteen  per  cent  was  deducted  at  the  time  of  pa3rment.  This 
left  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  for  expenses  and  the  college. 
The  Bustleton  and  Smithfield  turnpike  lottery  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  elaborate.  There  were  to  be  eighty 
drawings  in  all,  three  in  each  week  and  at  least  four  hundred 
tickets  at  each  drawing.  The  greatest  prize  was  drawn  on 
the  forty-fifth  day,  but  there  then  remained  several  prizes  of 
one  thousand  dollars  or  over  and  the  scheme  of  the  lottery 
provided  that  the  first  drawn  of  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tickets  should  get  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
price  of  tickets  in  this  lottery  started  at  ten  dollars  apiece ; 
on  the  forty-second  day  it  was  raised  to  thirteen  dollars,  on 
the  sixty-sixth  day  to  fifteen  dollars,  on  the  seventieth  to 
twenty  dollars,  and  on  the  seventy-fifth  to  thirty.  The  Har- 
vard College  Lottery  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  advertised, 
even  as  far  afield  as  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  record 
books  of  some  of  the  drawings  of  this  lottery  are  still  pre- 
served. It  went  on  from  year  to  year,  the  total  amount 
taken  for  each  class  varying  from  seventy  thousand  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  Two-thirds  of  the  tickets  were  doomed 
to  draw  blanks ;  the  prizes,  going  to  the  holders  of  fortunate 
numbers,  ranged  from  six  dollars  to  twenty  thousand ;  the 
last  drawn  number  taken  from  the  wheel  being  entitled  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  expenses  of  this  lottery  were  de- 
ducted from  the  prizes,  the  net  profit  realized  in  each  year 
being  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    In  connection  with 
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lotteries  as  well  as  with  patent  medicineS;  one  comes  nearer 
to  modem  advertising  methods  than  anywhere  else.  In 
"Relfs  Philadelphia  Gazette"  for  September  7, 1808,  "Hope 
and  Company  "  invite  the  ladies,  who  are  not  obliged  to  '^  con- 
sult their  cautious  plodding  husbands"  to  buy  tickets  in  the 
Universalist  Church  lottery  or  in  the  Holy  Trinity  lottery 
and  thus  gain  "one  or  more  of  the  many  dazzling  prizes" 
which  await  "the  claim  of  beauty."  Brokers  sometimes 
offered  to  receive  worn-out  bills  at  a  small  discount  or  even 
approved  promissory  notes  in  exchange  for  lottery  tickets. 
These  glimpses  into  the  past  certainly  give  us  a  feeling  of 
queemess ;  but,  before  we  sit  too  tight  with  our  consciences,  we 
would  do  well  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  those  purchasers 
of  lottery  tickets  would  have  thought  of  Wall  Street  or  of  the 
Chicago  Wheat  Pit.  It  is  quite  evident  that  when  Washing- 
ton took  the  oath  of  office  in  New  York  on  the  last  day  of 
April,  1789,  living  and  ideas  of  life  were  far  removed  from 
ours,  materially,  morally,  and  mentally.  In  actual  number 
of  days,  months,  and  years  that  time  was  only  a  century  and  a 
quarter  away,  but  in  essentials  that  epoch  belonged  to  the 
dayB  of  Commissary  Blair  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In 
the  quarter  century  before  1815,  the  national  life  was  reor- 
ganized and  the  American  mind  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  application  of  steam  to  modes 
of  transportation  and  to  the  moving  of  machineiy  Were  to 
place  within  the  people's  grasp. 
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NOTE 

I.  General  Bibliography.  —  The  Second  Series  of  Hildreth's  UnUed 
States  ^  remains  to  this  day  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  John  Adams,  although  written 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  book  has  no  pretensions  to 
literary  merit,  is  a  mere  annal,  and  is  prejudiced;  but  it  gives  the 
facts  accurately  and  in  usable  form.  The  first  volume  of  James 
Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  under  the  Consiiivtion 
(5  vols.,  Washington,  1880-1891)  was  printed  in  1880,  some  thirty 
years  later  than  Hildreth's  original  edition.  In  the  intervening  time 
a  great  deal  of  material  had  been  made  accessible.  Schouler's  sym- 
pathies are  with  Jefferson  rather  than  with  the  Federalists,  but  his 
style  is  as  dry  as  that  of  Hildreth.  Very  different  from  these  books 
in  point  of  view  and  in  use  of  material  is  McMaster's  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  (8  vols..  New  York,  1884-1913).  As  the 
title  implies,  this  work  goes  far  beyond  the  merely  political  and  seeks 
to  bring  to  view  the  reasons  for  political  action.  McMaster  used  the 
newspapers  with  great  effect,  but,  sometimes,  without  the  exercise 
of  the  critical  care  which  this  class  of  material  peculiarly  demands. 
There  is  also  a  certain  metallic  quality  to  the  style  and  a  lack  of  varia- 
tion which  makes  the  book  difficult  reading  in  any  quantitative 
manner.  As  a  storehouse  and  index  to  material,  it  is  unsurpassed,  — 
but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  verify  the  citations.'  Of  the  smaller 
and  more  recent  books,  Professor  J.  S.  Bassett's  Federalist  System, 
forming  the  eleventh  volume  of  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  American 
Nation  series,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  bearing  in  mind  the  limited 
space  at  the  author's  disposal. 

1  Richard  Hildreth's  Hittory  of  th€  vols,  including  index,  Chioaso,  1877- 

UniUd  States  from  the  Adoption  of  the  1892)  enjoyed  great  vogue  when  it  ap- 

Pederdt  ConstUuUon  to  the  enid  of  the  Six"  peared;    but  owing  to  hia  doctrinaire 

teenihCongme  (3to1b.  New  York,  1851).  treatment  of  our  history  haa  dnoe  lost 

'H.  Ton  Holat'a  ConatUutianal  and  favor. 
PoUUedt  Hislary  of  the  Uniied  Staiee  (8 
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The  fourth  day  of  March,  1789,  was  the  time  appointed, 
and  New  York  the  place,  for  beginning  operations  under 
the  new  Constitution.^  Ever  since  September,  1788,  when 
the  demise  of  the  old  Confederation  had  been  settled  with* 
out  reclaim,  Congress  had  led  a  lingering  and  stuporous 
existence.  October  10,  1788,  was  the  last  time  that  a 
quorum  of  States  had  attended.  Enough  members  ap- 
peared eveiy  now  and  then,  thereafter,  to  go  through  the 
form  of  adjournment  and  to  give  Charles  Thomson  the 
chance  to  add  a  name  or  two  to  the  roll.  The  last  entiy 
was  made  on  March  2,  1789,  and  noted  the  coming  of  ''M' 
Philip  Pell  from  New  York."  *    For  the  next  week  or  two 


>  RefoUed,  That  the  firat  Wednesday 
in  January  next,  be  the  day  for  appoint- 
inc  electon  in  the  several  states,  which 
before  the  said  day  shall  haye  ratified 
the  said  oonstitution ;  that  the  first 
Wednesday  In  February  next,  be  the 
day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their 
respeethre  states,  and  vote  for  a  presi- 
dent; and  that  the  first  Wednesday 
In  Mardi  next,  be  the  time,  and  the 
present  seat  of  Congress  the  place  for 
oonunendng  proceedings  under  the 
said  constitution.  Journal  of  the  United 
Staiet  in  Conoreu  As9embUd,  September 
13,  1788  (John  Dunlap  edition,  vol. 
xUi,  p.  141). 

•  1789  Thunday  JanS"  1  Mr  J  R.  Reid 
from  PeuqrlTania 

M*  R.  Barnwell  from  South  Carolina 

ThuTKlay  Jan^^  8  M'  A  Clarke  from 


New  Jersey 

Saturday  Jan^^  10  M'  T.  Coxe  from 
Pensylvania 

Monday  Jan^  26  M'  N  Gorham 
from  Massachusetts 

Thursday  Jan^^  29  M'  G  Thatcher 
from  Massachusetts 

Friday  Feb^  6  M'  D.  Ross  from 
Maryland 

Thursday  Feb^  12  M'  Q.  Gardner 
from  Rhode  island 

Wednesday  Feb^  18  M'  D  Gelston 
from  New  York 

Thursday  Feb^^  19  M^  N  Gilman 
from  Newhampshin 

Monday,  March  2  M^  Philip  Pell 
from  New  York 

On  March  9,  1789,  Jay  wrote  to 
Jefferson  {DiplamaUc  Correapondence, 
178S-1789,  iv,  43)  that  at  no  time  after 
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there  was  no  federal  government  of  any  kind  anywhere. 
Wednesday,  March  4,  only  twenty-one  members  of  the 
new  Congress  were  present,  eight  Senators  and  thirteen 
Representatives,  not  a  quorum  of  either  House.  Day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  the  members  repaired  to  the 
Federal  Hall,  a  building  that  had  been  made  over  for  their 
accommodation,  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  first  day  of  April 
that  thirty  members  of  the  House  appearing,  that  body 
organized  by  the  choice  of  a  Speaker.  On  April  6,  enough 
Senators  answered  to  their  names  to  choose  a  temporary 
presiding  officer  —  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  open  and 
coimt  the  electoral  votes.  Washington  had  the  vote  of 
every  elector  and  was  therefore  President ;  but  the  second 
votes  of  the  electors  were  widely  scattered.  John  Adams 
had  the  next  largest  number  and  was,  therefore,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, although  he  did  not  get  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors  appointed.  Two  more  weeks  elapsed  ere 
Washington  could  be  apprized  of  his  election  and  reach  the 
seat  of  government.  He  had  been  very  imwilling  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  placed  before  the  electors,  as  he  had  hoped  to 
pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  the  midst  of  domestic  felicity 
at  Mount  Vernon.  He  was  now  in  his  fifty-eighth  year 
and,  after  the  mode  of  the  day,  regarded  himself  as  an  old 
I  man.  He  distrusted  his  administrative  powers.  He  was 
painfully  conscious  of  his  financial  poverty  and  realized 
that  only  persistent  personal  oversight  of  his  plantations 
could  place  him  on  his  feet.  Hamilton  and  Madison  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  place,  because 
the  expectation  that  he  would  be  the  first  President  -was  the 

October  10,  1788,  waa  there  a  quorum  most  feeble  and    undesirable    inatitu- 

of  the  Congreas  preeent.    That  enough  tiona.    At  least  one  of  theee  Oongreaa- 

members  oame  to  New  York  to  keep  men  obtained  an  office  under  the  new 

the  Confederation  alive  ia  an  interest-  goyemment. 
log  example  of  the  tenacity  of  even  Uie 
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one  thing  that  had  induced  many  good  people  to  acquiesce 
in  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  He  bowed  to  the 
call  of  duty,  borrowed  six  hundred  pounds  Virginia  money 
from  a  neighbor,  —  at  six  per  cent  interest,  —  paid  oflf  his 
outstanding  debts,  and  with  some  money  in  his  pocket  set 
out  for  New  York,  leaving  his  household  and  the  members 
of  his  family  to  follow.* 

From  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  was  one  continued 
ovation.  Washington's  mansion  had  hardly  faded  from 
sight,  when  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  welcomed  their  il- 
lustrious neighbor.  Across  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown, 
an  address  and  a  banquet  awaited  him.  Everywhere  there 
were  breakfasts  and  dinners,  processions  of  civilians  and 
militiamen;  every  now  and  then  the  roads  and  bridges 
were  caipeted  and  festooned  with  flowers ;  singing  children, 
pealing  bells,  and  roaring  cannon  welcomed  him  and  sped 
him  on  his  way.  At  the  Jersey  waterside,  he  entered  a 
barge  rowed  by  thirteen  ship  captains  and  safely  crossed 
the  river  to  Manhattan  Island.  He,  himself,  has  told  us 
how  his  mind  was  oppressed  with  anxious  and  painful  sen- 
sations when  he  left  Moimt  Vernon.  All  these  rejoicings  only 
served  to  deepen  the  gloom  with  which  he  rode  forward  to 


>  See  Washington  to  Captain  Richard 
Conway,  March  4,  1789,  in  PennayU 
wama  Magtuine  of  Histaryt  ziz,  326, 
stating  that  short  crops  and  other 
causes  incline  him  to  borrow  money  on 
interest.  He  asked  for  £500.  Conway 
lent  him  this  amount  at  six  per  cent  on 
March  6,  and  on  March  13,  lent  him 
an  extra  £100,  on  the  same  terms. 
Washington  gave  "bonds"  to  secure 
the  repayment  of  these  sums,  which 
was  accomplished  in  December,  1790. 
See  the  "Washington  Ledger"  in  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  fo.  299.  Of  this 
sum  he  used  a  part  to  pay  current  ao- 
ecMmts  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  bought 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  Baltimore  for  £100 
and  one  on  New  York  for  £205.     These 


with  cash  in  his  own  pocket,  £60  or  so 
that  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Washington  and 
£20  to  Tobias  I^ear  to  take  him  and  a 
servant  to  New  York,  used  up  the  bal- 
ance. From  a  note  in  Ford's  edition 
of  Washington's  WrUino9,  xi,  399,  it 
appears  that  he  failed  to  secure  other 
loans. 

In  September,  1788,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph wrote  to  Madison  that  the  scarc- 
ity of  money  in  Virginia  can  hardly 
be  conceived  by  those  dwelling  in  a 
large  city ;  *'  tithable  negroes  sell  imder 
executions  for  fifteen  pounds  [Virginia 
currency]  and  the  approach  of  british 
debts  thickens  the  horror  of  the  pros- 
pect." 
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take  upon  himself  the  weighty  and  untried  task  to  which 
his  country  had  called  him. 

The  inaugural  proceedings  at  New  York  on  April  30, 
1789,  were  fully  described  by  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  the 
Spanish  minister,  in  a  letter  to  his  chief,  the  Count  Florida 
Blanca.  The  State  troops,  so  he  wrote,  with  the  "high 
constable''  on  horseback,  and  distinguished  gentlemen  in 
carriages,  escorted  "his  Excellency"  from  his  residence  to 
the  Federal  Hall.  Conmiittees  of  the  two  Houses  led  him 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  he  was  received  by  John 
Adams,  who  had  already  taken  the  chair  as  Vice-President.* 
Shortly  afterwards  the  party  proceeded  to  a  gallery  which 
opened  on  the  street.  There  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York,  administered  the  oath  of 
office,  after  which  he  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,"  Long  live 
George  Washington,  the  President  of  the  United  States  I" 
Huzzas  and  acclamations  followed,  and  then  salutes,  among 
them  fifteen  guns  from  the  Spanish  ship-of-war,  GalvesUmj 
at  anchor  in  the  stream.  The  party  returned  to  the  Senate 
Chamber,  where  the  President  delivered  the  first  inaugural 
address.*  Fisher  Ames,  one  of  the  Representatives  from 
Massachusetts,  described  this  part  of  the  proceedings. 
The  scene,  he  says,  was  quite  of  the  solemn  kind.  Wash- 
ington's aspect  was  grave,  almost  to  sadness,  and  his  voice 
so  low  as  to  call  for  close  attention.     William   Maclay, 


1  Adams  reached  New  York  on  April 
20,  1789.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  met  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  by  Mr.  Langdon,  who  had 
been  chosen  Vice-President  pro  tempore. 
He  conducted  Adams  to  the  chair. 
Washington  reached  New  York  two  days 
later.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution  on  April 
30,  and  delivered  the  First  Inaugural 
Address.  President  Washington  ap- 
proved the  act  to  regulate  the  admin- 
istering certain  oaths  on  June  1,  1789. 


In  conformity  with  this,  on  June  3, 
Langdon  administered  the  oath  to 
John  Adams  as  Vice-President.  This 
interesting  sequence  of  events  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  H.  Bar- 
rett Learned,  who  has  studied  most 
thoroughly  the  details  of  the  history  of 
the  administration  of  our  government. 

•C.  W.  Bowen  (editor),  History  of 
the  Ceniennial  CtUbnUion  of  the  In- 
ouQuraHon  of  Owrgo  Wa»hingUm  (New 
York,  1892),  p.  46. 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania^  was  not  so  merciful.  He  thought 
Washington  agitated  and  embarrassed  and  described  him 
as  putting  the  fingers^  first  of  one  hand,  then  of  the  other, 
into  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  wished  he  could  have  been 
first  in  speech  making  as  in  everjrthing  else.^  After  express* 
ing  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  watching  over  American  af- 
fairs, Washington  adverted  to  the  high  character  of  those 
whom  the  voters  had  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the 
government.  He  made  no  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  new  organization,  but  the  question  of  amend- 
ments to  the  new  Constitution  evidently  aroused  great 
interest  in  his  mind. 

George  Washington's  face  and  figure  are  more  familiar 
than  are  those  of  any  other  of  our  greatest  men,  —  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Abraham  Lincoln, — but  as  to  the 
inner  man  we  are  even  now  strangely  ignorant.  For  fifteen 
years,  Washington  Uved  in  public  gaze.  During  the  war, 
he  fought  and  marched  over  the  country  from  Boston  to 
Yorktown;  while  President  he  journeyed  up  and  down 
the  land  from  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire  to  Charles- 
ton in  South  Carolina.  In  the  course  of  a  busy  life,  he 
wrote  thousands  of  letters,  militaiy  orders,  and  state  papers 
—  of  these  volumes  have  been  printed  and  other  volumes 
are  accessible  in  manuscript.  He  stands  in  a  peculiar  place 
in  the  World's  Annals,  as  a  king  enshrined  in  the  imagination 
and  veneration  of  his  people,  "unsullied  by  a  throne  I"  • 
His  tall,  spare  frame  and  set  features  are  stereotyped  on 

>  Beth  Ames's  Work*  of  Fisher  Amn  tive  portions  which  giye  life  to  the  hi»- 

(2  vob.,  Boston,  1854),  i,  34  and  The  tory  of  these  yesn  are  greatly  toned 

Journal  of  WiUiam  Maday,  9.    This  down  in  the  latter,  or  omitted  altogether. 

volome  was  published  at  New  York  Maday  writes    that  Washington   was 


in  1800.    A  much  less  extended  com-  "dressed  in  deep  brown,  with  metal 

pOatioa   from   the   same   manuscripts  buttons,  with  an  eagle  on  them,  white 

was  prirmtely  printed  in  1880  at  Har-  stockings,  a  bag  [for  his  queue],  and 

tUbart  tM  Skdehea  of  DebaU  in  the  Firal  sword." 

ginflls  of  the  UniUd  StoUt,  in  1789-90-  *  From  the  ode  written  to  oelebrat* 

9U  by  WiUiam  Maelay.    The  deserip-  Washington's   arrival   at   New   York. 

VOL.  IV.  — D 
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the  American  retina.  This  is  the  heroic  figure,  the  periph- 
eral man ;  when  one  seeks  beneath  these  exterior  shroud- 
ings to  find  the  Uving,  breathing,  human  being,  one  soon 
comes  to  realize  that  no  more  elusive  personality  exists  in 
history. 

The  turning  over  of  masses  of  inanuscripts,  the  perusal 
of  countless  printed  books,  yields  some  human  notes ;  but 
they  are  few.  Once,  writing  to  Madison  at  midnight, 
Washington  complained  of  ''an  Aching  head"  and  added, 
''  I  am  ashamed  to  send  such  a  letter,  but  cannot  give  you  a 
fairer  one  —  G.  W." ;  ^  but  this  confession  of  human  ail- 
ment stands  almost  alone.  Writing  familiarly  to  Jefferson 
—  in  those  days  when  the  two  men  trusted  each  other  — 
Washington  referred  to  himself  as  "the  P."  Another 
time,  he  informed  the  Secretaiy  of  State  that  the  British 
minister  ''starts  three  to  one  against  you.''  Stopping  one 
night  at  a  roadside  tavern,  Washington  was  assigned  to  a 
room  with  two  or  three  other  persons;  on  entering,  he 
turned  to  the  next  in  line,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of 
beds.  At  Mount  Vernon,  he  lighted  at  least  one  guest  to 
his  bedroom  with  a  candle  and  poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze 
before  wishing  him  goodnight.  A  few  stories  of  tempestuous 
laughter  and  fewer  tales  of  righteous  wrath  complete  the 
list.  Otherwise,  he  stalked  impassive  through  his  world, 
inspiring  awe  and  trust  wherever  he  went.* 

As  a  politician,  Washington  was  a  strong  partisan.  He 
thought  that  only  persons  of  "sound  politics"  should  be 
appointed  to  civil  offices  or  be  given  commissions  in  the 

1789.  It  waa  sung  to  the  air  of  "God  Clarenoe  W.  Bowen'a  CwiUnnial  CeU- 
■ave  the  King."  hraUan  of  the  Jnauowraium  of  Qtmgt 


WathingUm^  p.  29. 
"These  shores  a  Head  shall  own,  >  "Madison    Manuseripta"  in    the 

Unsullied  by  a  throne  —  library  of  Congress,  liy,  4. 

Our  much-loved  Washington,  '  See  bibliographical  note  at  end  of 

The  Great,  the  Good."  eh^ter. 
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army.  His  methods  were  sometimes  devious.  On  one 
occaision,  he  directed  a  correspondent  to  show  his  letter  to 
another  person  as  coming  from  himself  and  not  from  the 
writer;  and,  on  another,  he  ordered  the  recipient  to  "bum 
this  letter!"  which  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  direction 
in  those  days  and  was  disobeyed  on  this  and  other  occasions. 
Socially,  Washington  was  a  man  of  his  day ;  wine  was  served 
at  his  table,  he  had  no  scruples  as  to  lotteries  or  land  specu- 
lations, and  lost  no  opportunity  to  engage  in  dancing  and 
other  festivities  at  which  the  presence  of  ladies,  especially  of 
youthful  age,  was  a  necessary  adjunct.  He  was  exces- 
sively fond  of  outdoor  excursions  and  had  a  craving  for  the 
sight  of  strange  beasts  and  abnormal  living  beings.  From 
1775  to  the  end,  he  made  the  fullest  use  of  the  phrasings  ' 
and  advisings  of  others,  so  much  so  that  his  identity  seems 
often  merged  in  that  of  Hamilton  or  of  Madison;  but  he 
had  a  mind  of  his  own,  capable  of  accurate  thinking,  and 
of  correct  expression,  more  correct  perhaps  in  his  later 
than  in  his  earlier  years.^  He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of 
books,  but  in  his  library  were  technical  works  on  war  and 
agriculture,  which  he  seems  to  have  purchased  and  certainly 
studied. 

Looking  backward  and  thinking  of  the  long  life  that  the 
Constitution  has  enjoyed,  and  remembering  how  immediate 


*For  example,  he  wrote  under  dr- 
emnstanoes  whioh  make  it  seem  hardly 
poaaiUe  that  he  had  help  from  another, 
—  "The  sdenoe  of  figures,  to  a  certain 
decree,  is  not  only  indispensably  req- 
oiBte  in  every  walk  of  civiliied  life, 
but  the  investigation  of  mathematical 
rales  accustoms  the  mind  to  method  and 
correctness  in  reasoning,  and  is  an  em- 
ployment peculiarly  worthy  of  rational 
bein0i.  .  .  .  It  is  here  that  the  rational 
faculties  find  a  finn  foundation  to  rest 
upon."  CaJtaloffue  of  WashinaUm  Col- 
UdtUm  in  Bo$Um  Aihenaum^  165. 

Washington's  library  was  large  in 


numbers  and  wide  in  range.  Many  of 
the  books  were  technical  works  on  war 
and  agriculture,  as  Hanson's  PruBsian 
EvoltUuma  in  actual  EngagemerUa  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1776)  ;  The  Manual  Exercise 
aa  ordered  by  hie  Majesty  in  1764 
(Boston,  1774) ;  Thos.  Hale's  Compleat 
Body  of  Huebandry  (London,  1758); 
and  Commerell's  Account  of  the  Culture 
and  Uee  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel  (London* 
1787).  There  were  also  some  works  of 
literature  as  Smollett's  Adventuree  of 
Peregrine  PiekU  and  Barlow's  Vieion  of 
CoUmbua, 
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and  great  were  the  successes  attending  the  organization  of 
the  new  govermnent  and  Hamilton's  financial  measures, 
one  can  hardly  imagine  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs 
that  confronted  Washington  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  the  spring  of  1789.  The  strongest  men  of  the 
country  were  behind  him:  Hamilton,  Madison,  Robert 
Morris,  James  Wilson,  and  those  who  had  worked  with 
them  in  the  Federal  Convention;  John  Jay,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  John  Adams,  who  had  no  part  in  the  actual 
framing  of  the  document;  even  Patrick  Henry,  George 
Clinton,  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  opposed  its  adop- 
tion, —  all  these  men  and  many  others  in  the  second  rank 
were  anxious  to  see  the  new  system  given  a  full  and  fair 
trial.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  formed  a  political 
party,  for  they  were  held  together  by  no  organic  bond, 
except  that  of  patriotic  desire  for  their  country's  welfare. 
The  only  organized  body  extending  through  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.*  This  com- 
prised the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies.  Very 
many  of  them  held  offices  under  the  local  governments,  a 
large  number  of  which  would  be  merged  in  the  general 
administration.    Alongside  were  the  civilian  leaders  in  the 


1  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
formed  in  coneequence  of  propoeala 
that  were  circulated  among  officers  of 
the  American  army,  then  encamped  on 
the  hanka  of  the  lower  Hudson.  It  was 
to  be  partly  benevolent  and  partly  to 
transmit  their  glory  as  a  heritage  to 
theb  descendants.  It  was  this  latter 
function  that  aroused  hostility  which 
took  the  form  of  anathema  of  hereditary 
orders  and  eversrthing  of  the  kind,  and 
provoked  a  considerable  literature. 
Tlw  original  proposals  are  printed  in 
f ao-flimile  in  F.  S.  Drake's  MemariaU  of 
the  Society  of  the  CineinnaH  of  Af  omo- 
ehutetU,  following  p.  0;  as  revised 
and  adopted  they  are  printed  in  t^uf., 
p.  8,  and  in  many  other  places.    They 


were  again  altered  and  amended  to  do 
away  with  Uie  objectionable  features 
and  were  adopted  in  their  final  form  on 
May  15,  1784 ;  see  A  Circular  LeUer  ad- 
dressed to  the  State  Societies  of  the  Cif^ 
cinnati,  Philadelphia,  1784.  The  letter 
is  dated  May  15,  1784,  and  is  signed  Q. 
Washington,  President.  It  is  printed 
in  all  the  state  histories  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. The  leading  paper  in  opposition 
was  by  Judge  ^danus  Burke  of  South 
Carolina  and  was  entitled  *\Con8idera- 
tions  on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincin- 
nati "  and  was  published  anonymously 
in  Philadelphia,  1783.  See  also  TFrieififfs 
of  Washington  (Ford),  x,  387  and  &ot« 
on  p.  388. 
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separation  from  England.  These,  too,  were  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  office-holders  and  many  of  them  were 
likely  to  be  affected  in  the  shift  from  the  old  system  to  the 
new.  Practically  all  these  men  looked  toward  Washington 
as  their  chief  and  veiy  many  of  them  reUed  upon  him  for 
new  appointments  upon  which  their  Uvelihood  depended. 
These  men  would  have  raUied  to  Washington's  summons 
and,  in  fact,  they  formed  something  like  a  party  organi- 
sation, but  it  had  no  directive  machineiy.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  Washington  came  forward  to  seize  the  fruits 
of  revolution  —  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was 
nothing  else — without  an  army  at  his  back,  or  a  political  or- 
ganization supporting  him.  And  among  his  supporters  were 
many  powerful  men  whose  ideas  were  so  tinUke  his  own 
that  a  disruption  into  two  poUtical  parties  was  certain. 
Probably  never  in  modem  history  has  a  successful  revolu- 
.  tionaiy  leader  been  so  bereft  of  any  tangible  means  of  com- 
pulsion as  was  Washington  in  April,  1789. 

The  organization  of  the  general  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  if  one  can  use  such  a  title  for 
so  helpless  a  thing,  had  been  most  imperfect.  There  was 
a  department  of  foreign  affairs  presided  over  by  John  Jay, 
but  this  had  been  Uttle  more  than  a  letter-writing  organ- 
ization; for,  in  the  disjointed  condition  of  government, 
American  ministers  abroad  had  accomplished  veiy  little, 
except  to  send  home  voluminous  reports  of  their  disap- 
pointments. There  was  a  Board  of  Treasuiy  composed  of 
three  members  with  William  Duer  as  secretaiy.  This  was 
hardly  more  than  an  accounting  department,  registering 
the  amounts  due  to  the  States  and  especially  those  due 
from  the  States,  but  unpaid.  This  Board  had  very  little 
money  at  its  disposal,  and  at  the  end  of  1788,  the  treasury 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  empty.    There  was  a  War 
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»  Department  presided  over  by  Henry  Knox.  He  had 
under  his  orders  a  few  soldiers  on  the  western  frontier^  an 
arsenal  with  arms  and  ammunition  in  it  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  some  recruits  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  also  appears  to  have  had  a  little  money  at  his 
disposal  ^  which  had  been  raised  in  Connecticut  at  the  time 
of  the  Shays  Rebellion  and  had  not  yet  been  expended. 
It  formed  the  only  financial  resource  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment until  a  few  thousand  dollars  were  borrowed  from  the 
banks  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.^  Charles  Thomson 
had  performed  the  fimction  of  chancellor  or  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  custodian  of  public  papers,  and  as  testifying 
to  the  genuineness  of  resolutions  and  commissions.'  Put- 
ting them  all  together,  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  employees 

.  of  the  old  government  who  went  over  into  the  new,  strug- 
gUng  on  for  months  with  little  money  laid  by  and  no  wages 
coming  in.  Under  the  former  organization  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  collecting  and  caring  for  public  moneys  had 
been  within  the  control  of  the  States.  With  the  downfall 
of  the  old  organization,  this  collecting  machinery  came 
to  an  end  and  nothing  could  be  substituted  for  it  until 
the  new  Congress  should  pass  an  administrative  law. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  collect  until  general  legislation 
should  be  passed  and  no  law  could  be  enforced,  until  courts 
were  established,  and  judges  and  all  the  ministerial  officers 


>  "Knox  Papen/*  zzv,  1,  66, 68,  and 
Journal  of  ths  Hotue  of  Repre»mUatii9e9t 
under  date  of  April  16,  1789.  For 
eulogistic  reviews  of  Knox's  career,  see 
F.  S.  Drake's  *'  life  and  Correspondence 
of  Migor-General  Henzy  Knox'*  in  his 
MemoridU  of  the  Soeieiy  of  the  CineinnaH 
of  MauaehuBetU,  pp.  01-206,  and  also 
printed  separately ;  and  Noah  Brooks's 
Henry  Knox,  A  Soldier  <^the  RteoLvHon* 

'  For  information  as  to  the  finances 
of  these  early  years,  see  A  Summary 
Sfafmneni  of  the  Reeeiptt  and  Bxpetid^ 


furst  of  the  United  Statee,  from  the  com- 
meneemenl  of  the  pre$ent  gooemmenl  to 
the  end  of  the  year  179S.  FMuhed  hy 
order  of  the  Houee  of  RepreeetUaJtieee  — 
and  printed  by  Childs  and  Swaine. 

'  In  informing  Washington  of  his 
election  as  President,  Charles  Thomson 
described  himself  as  "  having  been  long 
in  the  Confidence  of  the  late  Congress 
charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the 
principal  dvil  departments  of  Govern- 
ment." "Washington  Manuscripts"  in 
library  of  Congress. 
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of  the  law  —  marshals  and  district  attorneys  —  appointed. 
Under  any  circumstances,  this  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  weeks  and  months.  The  new  Congress,  as  the  successor 
of  the  old,  in  its  first  days  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of 
the  vices  of  its  predecessor.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatives  to  reaUze  that  they  were  no 
longer  delegates  from  the  States,  for  most  of  them  had  seen 
service  in  the  old  days.  They  certainly  proceeded  with 
great  deliberation  in  the  beginning.  When  they  once  got 
fairly  at  work,  one  thing  after  another  thrust  itself  in  to 
interfere  with  the  speedy  passage  of  the  most  necessary 
laws.  There  were  the  rules  of  debate  and  the  modes  of 
addressing  one  another  and  the  executive  officers  to  be  de- 
cided. Mingled  with  those  who  represented  the  reac- 
tionary or  conservative  ideas  that  had  predominated  in  the 
Federal  Convention,  there  were  some  ardent  radicals. 
These  came  to  New  York  full  of  suspicion  and  prepared  to 
see  potential  kings  and  peers  everywhere.  Then  there 
was  the  question  of  the  place  of  residence  for  the  federal 
government.  This  intruded  itself  at  all  possible  angles  and 
in  every  possible  shape.  There  was  certain  to  be  difficulty 
in  the  passing  of  any  financial  legislation,  for  this  would 
at  once  arouse  sectional  interests  and  prejudices,  none  more 
violent  than  those  connected  with  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves.  The  revenue  bill  did  not  become  law  imtil  July 
4,  1789,^  and  the  administrative  law  was  not  approved  by 
the  President  until  July  31.  The  first  department  to  be 
established  was  that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  department  and  speedily  became  en- 

>  This  b  the  date  on  the  enrolled  bill ;  the  YearM,  DCC,  LXXX/X  and  printed 

in  the  edition  of  the  AeU  pa$eed  at  a  by  Childs  and  Swaine.  "Printen  to  the 

Cot^rme  €>/  the  UniUd  StoUt  of  America,  United  SUtet/'  the  date  of  approval  is 

begmm  and  heU  at  the  eUy  of  Sew  York,  given  as  June  1,  1789. 
en  Weineeday,  the  Fourth  of  March,  in 
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larged  to  include  also  all  those  things  that  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  with  the  designation 
of  Department  of  State.  ^  The  act  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  involving  the  organization  of  a 
whole  new  system,  took  a  good  deal  of  time  and  did  not 
finally  become  law  until  September  2.  The  Judiciary  Act 
was  even  more  difficult  to  draft  because  there  were  grave 
differences  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  several  sections. 
Henry  Lee,  viewing  the  conduct  of  affairs  from  Virginia, 
wrote  to  Knox,  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  that  the  doings 
of  the  first  Congress  furnished  no  groimd  for  hope  of  pros- 
perity to  "the  federated  nation"^  and  regretted  that  the 
Constitution  had  not  given  the  President  power  to  dis- 
solve an  ignorant  and  vicious  legislature.  The  framework 
of  government  being  outUned  by  these  acts  and  by  others 
of  similar  import,  Washington  proceeded  to  organize  or 
reorganize  the  official  force.  For  Secretary  of  State  he 
picked  out  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Virginian  like  himself  and 
then  minister  to  France.  When  Jefferson  first  heard  of 
the  making  of  the  Constitution,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  vigor  of  the  proposed  government.  He  thought  it 
was  "setting  up  a  kite  [a  hawkish  bird]  to  keep  the  hen- 
yard  in  order."  He  especially  disliked  the  permanency  of 
the  presidential  office,  there  being  no  limit  set  upon  the 
number  of  times  that  the  chief  magistrate  might  be 
reelected;    for,   having  viewed   stadtholders,   kings,   and 


iQn  the  "Creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,"  see  Gaillard  Hunt  in 
Ameriean  Journal  of  Intemational  Law, 
July,  1908;  in  book  form  as  The  De- 
partment of  iStalc  of  the  United  Statea. 

*  Lee's  letter  is  dated  Stratford,  Va., 
10  Oct.,  1789.  He  asks  Knox  whether 
"the  second  revolution  will  produce 
half  the  good  predicted  by  its  friends 
and  whether  the  eastern  oonspiracy  in 
the  house  of  representatives  declared 


afterwards  on  the  floor  respecting  the 
permanent  seat  of  govt  will  not  prove 
the  simplicity  of  associating  with  them 
in  a  form  of  gov*  where  they  possess  a 
majority.  ...  In  as  many  words 
might  the  member  on  the  floor  have 
said,  spend  no  more  time  in  discussing 
this  public  question,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  go  to ft  no  where  else.*' 

"  Knox  Papers,"  acv,  13. 
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princes  at  close  range,  he  was  anxious  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  be  instituted  in  America.^  As  soon  as  Jef- 
ferson realized  that  the  Constitution  could  be  amended  by 
legislative  action,  he  abandoned  opposition  and  advised 


>j. 


its  ratification.*  In  November,  1788,  he  applied  for  a 
leave  of  absence  for  five  or  six  months,  that  he  might  return 
to  America  and  attend  to  ''matters  of  great  moment  to 
others  as  well  as  myself." '  The  inefficiency  of  the  old 
government  had  prevented  the  granting  of  permission  to 
leave  his  post,  so  that  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  he 
returned  to  Virginia.  He  found  Washington's  offer  of  the^ 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  awaiting  him.  His  letters 
to  the  President  and  to  Madison  clearly  show  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  return  to  France,  but  he  yielded  to  Wash- 
ington's wish.^  For  the  next  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
Jefferson  and  the  President  were  on  intimate  confidential 
terms.    In  offering  this  position  to  Jefferson,  Washington 


^ 


>  j6ff«noii*8  fint  lettmrs  were  widely 
iiaed  hy  Patrick  Henry  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Constitution  in  Vir- 
ginia. See  Jeffereon  to  CoL  Forest, 
Paris.  Dec.  31.  1787  (WriHnot  of  J^- 
fenon  (Ford),  iv,  484)  ;  to  John  Adams 
(Nov.  13,  1787,  Diplomatie  Correapond^ 
tme$  of  ths  UniUd  8iaie$,  irsS-irSB,  iii, 
337) ;  to  Wm,  Carmiehael  (Dec.  1 1. 1787. 
AmL.  iii.  342);  to  Madison  (Dea  20, 
1787.  ibid.,  iii,  347);  to  Carmiehael 
(May  27,  178a  %b%d„  iU,  410).  On  the 
other  hand,  Jefferson's  commendations 
of  the  "Federalist"  and  of  Adams's 
"Defenee  of  the  Constitutions,"  which 
he  deelaied  would  be  **an  institute  for 
our  politicians  old  as  well  as  new," 
rather  in  the  nature  of  oompli- 
At  this  time  (1788)  the  Jef- 
fecsone  and  the  Adamses  were  quite 
intimate. 

*  WrUui09  of  Jtffermm  (Ford),  t,  2, 
4.  6.  7,  8.  19.  26,  63.  77,  82.  89. 

■  Dipiamaiie  Comapond^nc^  178$- 
S789,  ToL  iv.  8. 

« See  WriHniff  of  Jtfftnon  (Ford  ed.). 


V.  56,  107,  128,  134.  140,  143.  The 
letter  on  p.  140  was  written  at  "  Chee> 
ter6eld,"  Virginia,  Deo.  16,  1789,  to 
Washington,  expressing  a  distinct  pref- 
erence for  a  continuance  in  the  French 
mission.  See  also  letter  to  Madison  of 
January  0,  1790,  in  "Madison  Manu- 
scripts," vol.  zvii,  fo.  67.  in  library  of 
0>ngress.  It  is  in  this  letter  that  Jef- 
ferson informed  his  most  intimate 
friend  that  he  expected  with  anxiety 
the  President's  ultimate  determination, 
adding.  "I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  change  of  destination, 
tho'  I  will  be  passive  under  it."  At 
the  moment,  Jefferson  had  no  feeling  of 
hostility  whatsoever  toward  Hamilton 
and  there  is  no  basis  for  the  surmise 
that  Washington  appointed  Jefferson 
to  this  place  to  "keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief." He  would  have  been  politically 
innocuous  in  the  legation  at  Paris.  H. 
B.  Learned  has  brought  together  a 
mass  of  references  on  this  subject  in 
his  Prmid€tU*$  Cabinel,  116  and  182. 
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undoubtedly  was  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  Jefferson's 
tact  in  dealing  with  men  and  by  the  fact  that  he  already 
had  had  experience  in  a  diplomatic  station.  John  Jay 
would  have  been  the  natural  appointee  to  the  office,  but 
Washington  wished  to  place  him  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  the  twelve  months  between  the  in- 
auguration of  Washington  and  Jefferson's  assuming  office. 
Jay  transacted  whatever  foreign  business  there  was  to  be 
done. 

For  the  Treasuiy  Department,  Washington  selected 
Alexander  Hamilton  who,  with  Madison  and  Jay  and 
himself,  had  been  most  responsible  for  the  birth  of  the 
new  government.  The  presence  of  both  Washington  and 
Hamilton  at  New  York  prevented  the  interchange  of  let- 
ters like  those  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
appointment  of  Jefferson.  There  is  a  story  that  Robert 
Morris,  replying  to  Washington's  inquiry  as  to  what  could 
be  done  with  the  heavy  national  debt,  answered,  there  is  but 
one  man  who  can  tell  you ;  that  is  Alexander  Hamilton.^ 
At  this  time,  Washington  was  imdoubtedly  in  close  inti- 
macy with  Morris,  and  the  latter's  fame  would  seem  to 
have  pointed  to  him  as  the  man  to  organize  the  new  financial 
department.  Washington  had  lived  with  the  Morrises  at 
the  time  of  the  Federal  Convention.  Even  then  Morris's 
creditors  were  pressing  for  payment,  although  he  was  re^ 
puted  to  be  the  richest  man  in  America.  He  also  had 
been  unable  to  secure  a  settlement  of  his  accounts  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Finance.  Either  one  of  these  facts  would 
probably  have  prevented  Washington  offering  the  position 
of  head  of  the  financial  department  to  Robert  Morris. 

^  This  19  given  on  the  authority  of  story  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in 

Bishop  White,  Morris's  brother>in-law ;  his  RteolUetionM  and  PrivaU  Mmnoir%  of 

see  Hamilton's  HitUfry  of  the  RepMie,  Waahingion,  349. 
iv,  30.    O.  W.  P.   Custis  gives  this 
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Next  to  him,  Alexander  Hamilton  seemed  to  be  the  man 
for  the  place.  His  great  organizing  faculties  were  well 
known  to  Washington,  who  had  akeady  used  them  exten- 
sively. The  other  important  offices  were  filled  by  con- 
tinuing Henry  Ejiox  at  the  War  Department,  and  Samuel 
Osgood  in  the  Post  Office,  and  by  appointing  Edmund 
Randolph,  Washington's  prot6gS,^as  Attorney  General.  .' 

Washington  desired,  whether  general  or  President,  to 
consider  every  question  as  it  arose  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible thoroughness  and  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
Constitution  gave  the  President  power  to  require  the  written 
opinion  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  executive  depart- 
ment upon  any  subject  relating  to  that  department.^  With 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  had  the  appointing 
power,  and,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  concurred, 
the  power  to  make  treaties.  In  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, various  propositions  had  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  kind  of  a  council,  either  advisory  or  execu- 
tive or  both.  They  had  all  been  voted  down,  the  clauses 
just  noted  were  the  residuum.  It  was  upon  these,  in  con- 
nection with  another  constitutional  anomaly,  known  as  the 
Vice-President,  that  Washington  proceeded  to  evolve  a 
council  that  has  existed  to  this  day  under  the  inappropriate 
name  of  "cabinet,''  thus  suggesting  to  the  country  and  to 


1  George  Mason,  Washington's  friend 
and  nearest  political  neighbor,  had 
bfooght  forward  a  measure  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  directory  or  council 
something  after  the  English  model. 
This  had  been  voted  down,  but  Mason 
was  BtQl  eager  for  the  establishment  of 
an  elected  council.  The  kind  that 
was  established  seemed  to  him  to  be 
"the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all 
ingredienta  in  a  free  country."  See 
K.  M.  Bowland's  Charge  Mason,  ii, 
113,  289. 

diaries  Pindmey,  in  his  "Observa* 
tions  on  the  Flan  of  GoTemment," 


states  that  the  President  "will  have  a 
right  to  consider  the  principals  of  these 
departments  as  his  council,  and  to  ac- 
quire their  advice  and  assistance,  when- 
ever the  duties  of  his  office  shall  render 
it  necessary.  By  this  means  our  gov- 
ernment will  possess  what  it  has  always 
wanted,  but  never  yet  had,  a  cabinet 
council."  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
use  of  the  word  "cabinet"  in  conneotbn 
with  the  new  government,  and  was 
probably  written  in  1787;  see  Max 
Farrand's  Records  of  the  Federal  Corveen- 
tion  of  1787,  iii.  111,  and  Frank  Moore's 
American  Eloquence,  864. 
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its  members  that  it  has  some  relation  to  the  English  Cab- 
inet which  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  species  of  govern- 
ment/ and  has  an  entirely  different  evolutionary  history. 
The  vice-presidency  grew  out  of  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding for  the  succession  to  the  chief  magistracy  in  time  of 
difficulty  or  danger.  At  first  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Senate  should  select  its  presiding  officer  and  that  he  should 
succeed  the  President  in  case  of  the  latter's  death  or  in- 
ability. Difficulties  were  at  once  suggested,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  provided  that  the  person  having  the  next  largest 
mmiber  of  electoral  votes  to  the  President  should  be  Vice- 
President  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  This  ar- 
rangement would  provide  a  second  officer  representing  the 
whole  nation  and  would,  moreover,  give  the  smaller  States 
an  indirect  and  slight  chance  at  the  presidency.  These 
were  the  constitutional  provisions  and  ideas  that  governed 
Washington  in  trying  to  provide  something  in  the  way  of 
a  council. 

At  first,  Washington  seems  to  have  expected  to  advise 
personally  with  the  Senate.  There  were  only  twenty-two 
members  of  that  body  and  the  phrase  "advise  and  consent" 
may  have  seemed  to  him  to  mean  what  the  words  usually 
imply.  Twice  he  repaired  to  the  Senate  Chamber  with  a 
Secretary  and  papers,  prepared  to  discuss  business  with 
the  assembled  Senators;  but  there  was  so  much  talking 
and  so  much  friction  that  this  trial  was  enough.^  Again, 
at  a  somewhat  later  time  (April  10,  1792),  he  tried  to  in- 
duce the  Senate  to  promise  to  advise  and  consent  in  ad- 
vance to  a  proposed  treaty  with  Algiers.'  It  was  suggested 
that  forty  thousand  dollars  should  be  given  to  the  Algerians 
to  keep  them  quiet.    Washington  asked  the  Senate  if  this 

^The  word  cabinet  waa  not  rooog*      Maday,  128,  131. 

ml  by  law  until  1907.  •  "Washington  Manusoripte"  in  li- 

*  E.  8.  Maday's  Journal  of  William      brary  of  Congrets  under  date. 
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sum  appeared  too  large  to  state  what  lower  limit  it  would 
approve.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  endeavor 
to  get  advice.  Washington  and  later  Presidents  have  had 
to  content  themselves  with  consent  or  disapproval.  In 
the  first  two  years  of  his  presidency,  Washington  advised 
with  leading  men  connected  with  the  government,  not 
only  with  the  executive  part  of  it,  but  with  the  Senators, 
individually,  and  with  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1790,  when  the  Nootka  Sound  controversy 
raised  several  critical  questions,  he  asked  the  opinions  of 
the  Vice-President  and  the  Chief  Justice  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  three  Secretaries  and  the  Attorney  General.  On 
other  occasions,  the  Chief  Justice  was  invited  to  give  ad- 
vice, but  it  was  given  so  unwillingly  that  Washington  soon 
stopped  asking  it.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Congress 
placed  some  executive  functions  on  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  after  preliminary  skirmishing,  these 
withdrew*  within  the  fence  of  their  strictly  judicial  func- 
tions. 

One  of  the  problems  of  writers  on  the  American  system  of 
government  has  been  to  provide  something  for  the  Vice- 
President  to  do.  The  Constitution  devolves  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  presidency  upon  the  Vice-President  in 
case  of  the  removal,  resignation,  or  death  of  the  President, 
or  his  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 


'  The  Invalid  Pensioii  Act  of  March. 
1792,  direotad  the  federal  circuit  courts 
to  decide  upon  applications  for  pensions 
and  sabmit  their  decisions  to  the  Seo- 
tetary  of  War.  Within  two  weeks  the 
Chief  Justice  with  his  associates  on  the 
arctttt  court  for  New  York  expressed 
tbemselTes  as  willinc  to  act  in  the 
eapadty  of  commissionefs,  but  pro- 
tested and  asked  to  have  their  protest 
communicated  to  Congress,  and  at  the 
nsKt  session  of  Ck>ngresB  another  method 


of  dealing  with  pensions  was  adopted. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  circuit  court  de- 
clined to  proceed  under  the  act  at  all. 
See  Max  Farrand's  "First  Haybum 
Case"  in  American  Hi$U>ncal  Rniew, 
xiu,  281. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent were  appointed  Trustees  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  according  to  the  act  of 
Congress;  but  Jay  attended  only  two 
or  three  meetings. 
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office.  Washington  was  away  from  the  seat  of  government 
a  large  part  of  the  time^  either  in  his  progresses  to  the  east- 
ward or  the  southward,  or  else  at  Mount  Vernon  looking 
after  his  crops.  On  all  these  occasions  he  certainly  was 
imable  to  discharge  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
presidential  office  as  required  his  presence  at  the  seat  of 
government.  Why  at  such  times  did  not  the  administra- 
tion naturally  and  constitutionally  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President?  Or  was  it  only  in  cases  of  incapacity  from 
mental  or  physical  illness  that  he  should  step  into  the 
first  place  ?  ^  At  the  outset,  Washington  consulted  Adams 
frequently.  In  1791,  at  the  time  of  his  southern  journey , 
he  directed  the  three  Secretaries  to  consult  together  if  any- 
thing serious  should  arise  and  determine  whether  his  return 
was  necessary,  —  if  the  Vice-President  were  in  town,  they 
were  to  call  him  into  consultation.  These  seem  to  be 
almost  the  only  cases  in  which  the  Vice-President  was 
utilized  as  an  administrative  officer.  John  Adams  was  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  highest-minded  men  who  have  ever 
been  elected  to  office;  but  he  had  infirmities  of  temper 
and  habits  of  expression  that  made  him  an  unpleasant  team- 
mate. For  this  or  for  some  other  reasons,  those  in  author- 
ity soon  ceased  to  consult  him.  And  for  this  or  some  other 
reason,  when  Adams  was  President  and  Jefferson  Vice- 
President,  consultations  between  them  soon  came  to  an 
end,  Jefferson  determining  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  his 
duties  were  legislative.'  By  a  process  of  elimination, 
therefore,  Washington  was  confined  to  the  Secretaries  and 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  advisers.  The  Postmaster 
General  was  not  then,  nor  for  years  thereafter,  looked  upon 
as  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  these  four,  although  he 

*  There  is  an  intereetizxg  aeriee  of      ber»  1881. 
•rtidee  on  "Pramdential  InabOity"  in  *WrUino9  of  Jtgenon   (Foid),  vii, 

the  North  Ameriean  Renew,  for  Novem-      120. 
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actually  enjoyed  in  many  respects  greater  influence  than 
all  of  them  put  together,  because  he  had  so  many  offices  in 
his  gift.  The  year  1793,  with  the  great  strain  of  foreign 
affairs,  owing  to  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  revolu- 
tionary France,  brought  Washington  and  his  leading  ad- 
visers into  intimate  working  relations.  On  February  25, 
they  met  at  his  house, ^  at  which  time  certain  questions 
were  proposed  and  answers  given.  Forty-five  other  meet- 
ings were  held  during  that  year,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Cabinet  as  an  executive  council.^ 
Thus  was  established  a  council  that  was  not  elected,  that 
was  appointed  by  its  presiding  officer  —  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  —  and  was  removable  by  him, 
—  actually  an  institutional  monstrosity. 

The  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  is  vague  as  to  ap- 
pointments and  removals,  as  it  is  in  so  many  other  matters. 
Was  the  power  of  removal  a  part  of  the  general  executive 
fimction  belonging  to  the  President  imless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for?  Or  did  it  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  process  of 
appointment  and  was  it  shared  with  the  Senate?  The 
question  came  before  Congress,  when  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  under  discussion. 
After  several  days'  debate  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  an  acknowledgment,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  power  belonged  to  the  President  without 
the  Senate.  When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate,  there 
was  further  discussion.  Eighteen  members  voted  on  the 
question  whether  the  bill  should  be  passed,  nine  on  either 
side.    John  Adams  then  performed  one  of  the  most  im- 

>  See  **Wuhi]i«ton  ManuMripta"  in  inti  (New  Haven,  1912) ;  "Some  Aa- 
Lifarary  of  CongreM  under  date  of  Feb.  peota  of  the  Cabinet  Meeting"  in 
33,  1703.  Columbia  Hiatorical  Society's  Proceed- 

>  For  the  origin  and  history  of  the  ffi0>,  zviii,  p.  05;  and  "Shall  Cabinet 
American  cabinet  eystem,  eee  Henry  Officers  Have  Seats  in  Congress?"  in 
Bamtt  Lsamed'fl  TAe  PreMente  Cab-  Ths  NaHan,  Feb.  11,  1916. 
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portant  acts  of  his  life  by  giving  his  casting  vote  as  pre- 
siding officer  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  ^  and  thus  made  it 
possible  for  the  presidency  to  develop  as  it  did  from  the 
time  of  Washington  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  first  ten  or 
dozen  men  of  that  time  is  impressed  by  the  distaste  for  pub- 
lic employment  that  constantly  comes  out  in  them.^  In 
the  case  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Jefiferson,  pecuniary 
reasons  were  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  salaries 
provided  by  Congress  did  not  repay  the  expenses  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretaries.  In  his  inau- 
gural address,  Washington  had  declined  to  receive  any 
emoliunent  for  his  services,  but  had  expressed  a  desire  that 
his  expenses  should  be  repaid.  It  proved  to  be  more  con- 
venient to  allot  him  a  settled  salary  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  which  he  might  spend  or  not  as  he 
chose.  He  was  also  given  the  use  of  furniture  that  had 
already  been  purchased,  and  a  house,  rent  free,  was  pro- 
vided for  him.  He  used  every  cent  of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  and  his  enemies  insisted  that  he  drew 
more  than  the  yearly  stipend.'    When  he  retired  from  the 


1  For  the  debate  in  the  House,  aee 
AnndU  of  CongrtM,  let  Cong.,  vol.  ii, 
466  and  fol. ;  for  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate,  see  Journal  of  the  Firat  Seuum 
of  the  SenaU  of  the  United  SUUee  (New 
York,  Qreenleaf,  1789),  p.  66,  under 
date  of  July  18;  Worke  of  John 
Adama,  iii,  407;  Maclay's  Journal, 
109-121.  The  Vice-Preeidentfl  have 
given  the  casting  vote  179  times  up  to 
March,  1916;  see  H.  B.  Leamed's 
"Casting  Votes  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
1789-1916"  in  Amenean  Hietarieal  Re- 
view for  April,  1916,  and  "Some  A»- 
pects  of  the  Vice-Presidency"  in  the 
Proeeedinoe  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  for  1912,  p.  162. 

*  The  desire  of  spending  the  "even- 
ing of  life"  in  retirement  was  not  pecul- 
iar to  Americans.    French  pro-revolu- 


tionary philosophy  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it  as  we  find 
Moustier,  the  French  minister,  writing 
to  Knox  that  he  would  fain  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  "dans  un  2o0- 
houet  Americain." 

'  October  26,  1796,  Hamilton  wrote 
to  Washington  as  to  the  attack  made 
by  a  writer  who  signed  himself  "Calm 
Observer"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
AuroTQi  "Should  you  think  it  proper 
to  meet  the  vile  insinuation  in  the  dose 
of  it  —  by  furnishing  for  one  year  the 
account  of  expenditure  of  the  salary" 
he,  Hamilton,  would  make  the  neces- 
sary explanation  which  he  did  in  a 
paper  with  that  title.  See  Hamilton's 
Worke  (Lodge),  vU,  81,  viii,  364.  It 
appears  from  this  paper  that  at  one 
time  an  advance  had  been  made  to  the 
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presidency,  he  certainly  believed  himself  to  be  poorer  than 
when  he  entered  it.  His  last  years  were  clouded  by  bor- 
rowings from  the  banks  and  sales  of  lands  to  pay  up  past 
debts  and  even  to  provide  for  current  expenses.  Jefferson 
had  the  same  story  to  tell,  and  the  close  of  his  life  was 
financially  tragic.  John  Adams,  when  he  realized  that  five 
thousand  was  to  be  the  vice-presidential  fee,  cut  down  his 
expenses,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  '^ excellent  Mrs.  Adams" 
undoubtedly  came  through  the  vice-presidential  and  presi- 
dential periods  without  having  incurred  debt  and  probably 
with  money  in  his  pocket.  Hamilton  remained  at  the 
Treasury  for  rather  less  than  six  years  and  greatly  to  his 
financial  undoing.  His  salary  of  thirty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars did  not  pay  his  living  expenses,  and  the  stress  of  his 
work  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  profession.  At 
his  death,  he  was  probably  insolvent  and  his  friends  were 
obUged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  family ;  all  of  which  ex- 
plains his  refusal  to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  New 
York  senatorship  in  1798.*  Unquestionably,  these  men 
were  genuinely  unwilling  to  enter  the  public  service,  if  it 
could  be  honorably  avoided.  They  gave  their  lives,  their 
properties,  and  their  reputations  to  their  country. 

Going  from  these  greatest  men  of  their  time  to  those  of 
lesser  clay,  one  is  impressed  with  directly  the  opposite. 


Vnmdmt  to  the  extent  of  $6154.  but 
tliftt  taking  the  yean  together  the 
total  ^pfopriations  for  the  President's 
eompensataon  had  not  been  exceeded. 
The  "Explanation"  was  printed  in  the 
newvpapersoftbeday.  See  also  "  Wash- 
ington's Household  Account  Book, 
179^-1797"  in  Penntyhania  Maoanne 
</  Hi§tory,  vols,  xxix-xxxi. 

>**  There  may  arrive  a  crisis."  he 
wrote,  "when  I  may  conceive  myself 
bound  onoe  more  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
iMt  of  my  family  to  the  public  call. 
But  I  must  defer  the  change  as  long  as 

TOL.  nr. — ■ 


possible."  "Hamilton  Manuscripts" 
in  library  of  Congress.  At  his  death 
his  property  was  valued  at  $80,000  in- 
cluding a  "country  establishment"  ap- 
praised at  $25,000.  The  whole  prop- 
erty was  unproductive  and  the  debts 
amounted  to  $55,000.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  real  estate, 
Oliver  Wolcott  wrote  to  Rufus  King 
on  July  30,  1804.  '*It  ii  questionable  if 
the  estate  can  be  rendered  solvent." 
A  fund  was  raised  by  subscription  to 
alleviate  the  financial  distress  of  his 
widow  and  children. 
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with  their  craving  for  public  office^  sometimes  even  when 
the  assured  income  was  painfully  small.  Public  office  in 
the  olden  time  was  looked  upon  as  a  free-hold  designed  by 
nature  for  the  care  of  certain  families.  This  idea  came  to 
America  with  the  settlers  and  held  firm  place  throughout 
the  colonial  era.  The  theory  did  not  depart  with  the 
Loyalists.  The  radicalB,  who  had  had  slight  chance  of 
office,  were  glad  to  see  the  Tories  go  and  helped  them  off. 
They  seized  their  offices  and  adopted  their  ideas  as  to 
office-holding.  After  having  once  fed  at  the  public  crib, 
it  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  continue  feeding 
there.  Families  remained  in  office  from  father  to  son  and 
grandson.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  were  the  Elleiys;  in 
Massachusetts,  the  Warrens;  in  Delaware,  the  McLeans; 
in  Virginia,  the  Pages ;  in  South  Carolina,  the  Pinckneys. 
William  EUery,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  appointed  collector  of  customs  in  1790.  He  held  the 
place  until  1820,  when  he  died  in  his  ninety-third  year. 
Not  long  before  his  death,  he  wrote  that  the  office  was  a 
very  troublesome  one  and  "if  it  did  not  furnish  me  and 
my  children  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  would  resign  it 
at  once.''  As  soon  as  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
was  known,  applications  for  office  began  to  come  in.  They 
were  made  to  Washington,  whom  everybody  expected  would 
be  President,  and  to  the  actual  occupants  of  office,  who 
seemed  Ukely  to  continue  in  their  present  positions  or 
secure  others.  The  holders  of  State  offices  that  would  cease 
or  would  be  merged  in  corresponding  federal  offices  naturally 
felt  anxious  as  to  their  future  and  took  to  letter  writing. 
Many  of  these  places  had  been  filled  for  years  by  one  or 
more  members  of  some  family  of  influence.  It  seemed  to 
the  neighbors  that  now  was  the  time  for  a  new  distribution, 
and  they  applied  to  the  most  likely  person.    There  was 
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the  case  of  the  coUectorship  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Upon 
the  approaching  demise  of  the  collector,  application  was 
made  for  the  office  for  a  certain  Francis  S.  Taylor,  who  had 
been  performing  the  duties  as  deputy  and  was  about  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  d}ring  collector.^  By  succeeding  to  the 
office  ''the  means  of  comfort  and  happiness  would  be  af- 
forded the  Family  "  which  consisted  of  "  an  amiable  Lady  and 
Six  children,"  one  of  them  being  the  prospective  Mrs.  Taylor. 
The  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  occupied  many 
of  these  places,  but  some  of  them  had  no  positions  of  any 
kind  and  very  small  incomes.  These  sent  in  their  appli- 
cations. One  of  these  was  from  Thomas  McKean,  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolution.  Now  he  had  ''an  ambition  to  take  a 
share  in  Your  Excellency's  administration"  in  the  judicial 
line.  He  had  lost  by  depreciated  "Congress-money"  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  pounds  which  he  wished  to  recover  in 
some  honorable  way  for  the  sake  of  his  eight  promising 
children,  —  all  of  whom  later,  either  by  themselves  or 
through  their  husbands,  occupied  public  offices.^  Obtain- 
ing no  place  from  Washington,  McKean  continued  in 
office  as  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  and,  in  1799,  was 
elected  Democratic  governor  of  the  State.  General  Henry 
Knox,  Secretary  at  War  under  the  Confederation,  was  one 
of  those  marked  out  by  office-seekers  for  high  place  in  the 
new  govenmient,  and  letters  came  to  him,  some  of  them  by 
no  means  welcome.  One  of  these  was  from  Mrs.  Mercy 
Warren,  who  was  once  regarded  as  a  famous  historian 
and  was  justly  feared  by  her  correspondents.  She  now 
wrote  that  she  thought  Knox  would  not  forget  Winslow 


>  Oafflud     Himt's  '  "  OiBoe-Mekisg  "royal  family" ;  aee  1U(  of  offioea  held 

dming   ihm   AdminSatration    of    John  by  them  in  R.  Buehanan'a  L%f§  c^  ik9 

Admnm'*  in  Ammeam  Butofieal  Bewiew,  Hon.    Thmmu  MeKtan,  LLJ>,,  p.  07. 

ii,  947-264.  MoKean'a  application  ia  in  Amareian 

'  LaUr  the  McKaaaa  w«re  known  HuUprieal  Rmew,  ii.  9& 
to    their   political   opponenta   aa   the 
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Warren  in  the  "arrangement  of  the  military  department" 
and  confidently  sought  the  position  of  collector  of  customs 
for  the  "port  of  plimouth  &  Duxborough"  for  Major  Henry 
Warren.  With  military  precision  Knox  retreated  behind 
Washington,  advising  Mrs.  Warren  to  send  her  papers  to 
him  direct.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  once  president  of  Congress, 
desired  the  place  of  naval  officer  at  Boston.  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  a  Massachusetts  man  who  had  held 
high  rank  in  the  Revolution,  wrote  to  Knox  that  "after 
forty  Years  close  application  to  business"  he  must  either 
get  an  appointment  or  begin  life  anew  in  the  wilderness. 
He  had  invested  some  of  the  continental  certificates,  that 
had  been  given  him  in  the  settlement  of  his  arrears  of  pay, 
in  wild  lands  for  which  there  was  no  sale  and  he  also  had 
some  Massachusetts  securities  for  which  there  was  no 
market.  He  was  appointed  collector  at  Boston  and  held 
his  office  until  within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death,  in 
1810.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  public  securities  and 
lands  was  so  great  that  ten  years  later,  Lincoln  was  able 
to  repay  Ejiox  for  his  aid  by  indorsing  his  note  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Washington  seems  to  have  laid  down  in  his  own  mind 
certain  definite  principles  as  to  appointments.^  He  took 
over  the  old  staff  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  Congress, 
and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  War,  and  also  provided  for 
the  Board  of  Treasury  and  its  employees.    In  general, 


iSee  Gaillard  Hunt's  "Offioe-aeek- 
ing  during  Washington's  Administra- 
tion" in  Amaican  Hiiiarical  Review,  i, 
270;  "The  Adjustment  of  Rhode 
Island  into  the  Union,  1790"  in  Rhode 
Idand  Historical  Society's  Ptihl%eaiiona» 
viu,  104-135.  In  the  "Pickering  Manu- 
scripts" are  dosens  of  letters  addressed 
to  Pickering  after  his  appointment  as 
Postmaster  General.  One  of  these  is 
an  ^plication  for  the  postmastership 


at  Boston,  but  this  candidate  was  will- 
ing to  take  anything  else,  even  the 
inspectorship  of  distilleries  at  Haverhill 
would  suit  him.  An  interesting  Ught 
is  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  by  a 
pencilled  note  in  Pickering's  handwrit- 
ing on  an  application  for  the  postmaster- 
ship  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  to  the  e£Feot 
that  the  compensation  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  office  rent. 
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he  required  applicants  to  send  him  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  well-known  characters  in  their  States.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  were  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  fa- 
vorable to  the  administration.  Undoubtedly  a  few  persons, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things,  were  appointed 
to  office ;  but  Senator  Maclay  tells  us  that  he  could  not  get 
his  friends  appointed  because  he  was  a  republican.  On 
September  27, 1795,  after  opposition  had  become  crystallized, 
Washington  wrote  to  Timothy  Pickering  that  he  would 
not  knowingly  appoint  a  man  to  an  important  office  ''whose 
political  tenets  are  adverse  to  the  measures  w^  the  general 
government  are  pursuing,  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
little  better  than  pohtical  suicide."  ^  Of  men  of  equal 
abiUties  and  political  soundness,  preference  should  be  given 
to  him  against  whom  the  least  clamor  can  be  excited.  For 
this  reason,  Washington  was  opposed  to  the  appointment 
of  persons  who  had  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  because  the 
mere  fact  that  a  man  could  not  obtain  a  majority  of  votes 
showed  that  his  constituents  were  opposed  to  him  on  per- 
sonal grounds.  At  all  events  the  offices  became  filled  with 
friends  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  administration.  Not 
many  new  offices  were  created,  but  when  the  positions  in 
the  customs  service,  post-office,  and  judiciary  that  had 
formerly  been  local  appointments  were  included  in  one  list, 
the  size  of  it  alarmed  many  persons,  among  others.  Senator 
Maclay  who  declared  that  before  long  offices  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  Cincinnati. 

The  desire  for  government  emplo}rment  with  the  sure  in- 
come and  the  permanence  that  then  went  with  it  did  not  in 
any  way  diminish  as  the  years  went  by.  The  civil  service 
was  filled  when  the  government  was  transferred  from  Wash- 

*  **  Pickering  ManuMripts,"  u,  62.  WaMfiifUm,  xi,  74,  and  by  Ford  in  his 
Thk  is  printed  in  snbetanoe  in  Sparks's      Writino*  of  WoMhingUm,  ziii,  107. 
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ington  to  AdamS;  so  that  the  latter  had  no  opportunity  to 
reward  those  who  had  fought  and  worked  with  him.  When- 
ever a  vacancy  occurred  there  was  no  dearth  of  candidates. 
In  September,  1797,  on  the  death  of  the  treasurer  of  the  mint, 
no  less  than  ten  applicants  presented  themselves  for  the 
place.  Four  of  these  are  set  down  as  "Dr.,"  one  was  a 
clergyman,  one  a  colonel,  and  four  were  untitled.  Pick- 
ering, who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  submitted  the 
names  to  Adams  for  his  selection  with  some  notes  that 
throw  a  good  deal  of  Ught  on  ideas  as  to  qualifications  for 
federal  appointments.  One  of  the  appUcants  had  no 
special  claim  to  public  office,  because  he  was  in  "easy  cir- 
cumstances" and  was  a  "warm  Democrat."  Another  had 
Hved  splendidly  in  France,  but  was  a  bankrupt,  and  few  of 
them  "are  free  from  stain" ;  ostensibly  he  was  a  Federalist, 
but  evidently  not  a  "warm"  one.  The  clergyman  had  a 
parish  at  Trenton  which  was  too  small  for  his  support,  and 
rheumatism  prevented  his  suppl}ring  an  extra  pulpit  in 
winter.  He  was  of  unblemished  integrity,  attached  to  the 
present  Constitution,  and,  if  he  lived  in  Philadephia,  could 
add  to  his  mint  duties  by  occasional  preaching  for  pay.  One 
of  the  untitled  ones,  Mr.  Caldwell,  was  a  decided  Federalist 
and  of  "fair  moral  character."  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Pickering's  colleague,  McHeniy,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  it  might  be  expedient  to  appoint  him.  The  job  was 
given  to  Dr.  Rush,  one  of  the  ten,  who  happened  to  be  a 
firm  personal  friend  of  the  President,  although  he  and 
Adams  disagreed  most  violently  on  the  virtues  and  faiUngs 
of  theoretical  democracy.  Family  relationships  and  con- 
nections and  personal  friendship  played  their  parts  and 
did  not  stop  with  the  close  of  Adams's  administration.  In 
fact  the  most  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  occurred  in  the 
presidency  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  successor. 
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John  Page  of  Virginia  was  the  friend  of  Jefferson's  youth, 
and  the  recipient  of  his  effusions  as  to  ^^BeUnda/' — one  of 
the  loves  of  his  early  days.  like  most  Virginians  Page  was 
often  in  need  of  funds.  While  they  were  both  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  induced  Jefferson  to  indorse  a  note,  which  he 
discounted  at  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Just  before 
this  became  due  Jefferson  indorsed  another  note  which 
Page  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  North  America.  With  the 
proceeds  he  paid  off  the  first  note,  and  by  this  process  of 
alternation,  provided  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Page  until  a  re- 
mittance came  from  Virginia.  In  1802,  Page  being  out  of 
place  and  quite  poor,  Jefferson  suggested  to  him  that  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Petersburg  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved on  account  of  the  fury  of  his  FederaUsm.  The 
office  was  worth  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  responsibility  was  very  great ;  but  if  one  were  careful, 
there  would  be  no  danger.  He  would  be  glad  to  appoint 
Page  to  this  or  to  some  other  office.  An  attack  of  illness 
with  "vertiginous  symptoms"  compelled  Page  to  resign 
this  commission  before  he  had  entered  on  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  this  office;  and  an  election  as  governor  of 
Virginia  at  the  end  of  the  year  reUeved  his  financial  neces- 
sities for  a  time.  In  1806,  he  was  again  out  of  a  job  and 
in  need  of  money.  Jefferson  then  appointed  him  Com* 
missioner  of  Loans  at  Richmond.  In  1808,  Page's  health 
had  become  so  infirm  that  he  discharged  its  duties  with 
difficulty.  Jefferson  then  suggested  that  the  office  might 
be  transferred  to  his  son,  Francis,  "for  your  use  with  an 
understanding  that  it  should  afterwards  continue  with 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  family."  The  letter  found  Page 
on  his  death  bed.  Mrs.  Page  answered  it  about  two  weeks 
before  her  husband's  death.  She  wrote  that  Francis  Page, 
who  was  a  son  by  a  former  wife,  declined  to  accept  the 
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have  been  made  to  produce  something  more  satisfying  to  the  historical 
conscience  by  giving  some  attention  to  literary  expression  and  not 
occupying  too  much  space.  None  of  these  attempts  succeeded, 
partly  because  Washington's  career  was  so  long  drawn  out  and  so 
important  and  so  various  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  brief  artis- 
tic treatment.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  True  Oeorge  WaahingUm  best 
reproduces  the  man  for  us ;  ^  but  it  is  di£5cult  to  enlarge  on  the  social 
and  human  side  of  Washington's  career  without  undue  accentuation, 
for,  after  all,  his  life  from  1774  to  the  end  was  so  burdened  with  weighty 
cares  that  it  is  the  serious  side  that  shows  us  the  man  as  he  really 
was. 

Two  sets  of  Washington's  Writings  have  been  printed,  —  edited  by 
Jared  Sparks  and  by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  Sparks's  editorial 
methods  were  those  of  his  day  and  he  corrected  the  matter  taken  from 
Washington's  letter-books,  —  as  some  of  the  earlier  letter-books  were 
corrected  by  Washington,  himself,  in  his  latest  years.  Sparks  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  American  history  for  his  assi- 
duity in  collecting  material  and  in  making  so  much  of  it  accessible. 
Ford's  edition  of  Washington's  Writings  omits  some  of  the  matter 
that  Sparks  printed  and  contains  other  material.*  W.  S.  Baker's 
Bibliatheca  Washingtoniana  contains  titles  of  502  books,  essays,  and 
sketches  relating  to  Washington  and  printed  before  1890.  Of  these, 
one  might  almost  say  that  Theodore  Parker's  "Character  of  Wash- 
ington "  is  to  this  day  the  clearest  sunmiation  of  that  great  man's 
career.  Possibly  the  most  interesting  insight  into  Washington's 
home  life  is  to  be  found  in  "  A  Few  Pages  of  an  Unpublished  Diary 
of  the  Polish  Poet  J.  U.  Niemcewicz  "  ( The  Century,  New  Series,  xli, 
510). 

n.  Public  Documents.  —  General  A.  W.  Greely  has  described  the 
"  Public  Documents  of  the  Early  Congresses  with  special  reference  to 
Washington's  Administrations  "  in  American  Historical  Association's 
Reports  for  1896,  i,  pp.  1111-1248.  This  has  three  appendixes,  the 
second  giving  the  most  important  publications  containing  reprints 
and  indexes.    J.  D.  Richardson's  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and 

^Two  attempts  have  been  made  in  much  of  the  lame  matter,  but  cer- 

reoent  yean   to  depict  Washinston'a  tainly  give  life  to  our  first  Preiddent. 
private  life,   P.   L.   Haworth's  Oeorge  *  For  a  criticism  of  Ford's  editorial 

WoMhinoton:   Farmer  and   Paul  Wils-  method  see  Herbert  B.  Adams's  Life 

taeh's    Mount    Vernon,    They   repeat  and  WrUinoe  of  Jared  8parke,\,p,jxnx, 
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Papers  of  the  Presidents  1789-1897  (10  vols.,  Washington,  1896-1899), 
Wait's  State  Papers,^  the  great  series  known  as  American  State  Papers 
in  38  volumes,*  and  the  Annats  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
serve  as  guide-posts  and  indexes  to  the  student ;  but  any  one  engaged 
in  anything  more  than  superficial  research  will  have  to  go  beyond 
these  volumes,  for  Richardson,  in  many  cases,  did  not  print  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  messages  and  the  two  collections  of  the 
State  Papers  were  censored  so  that  the  careful  student  is  obliged  to  go 
to  the  original  papers  themselves.  Gales  and  Seaton's  Annals  of 
Congress^  is  a  most  useful  compUation  containing,  besides  debates  in  the 
two  Houses,  documentary  appendixes  reprinting  masses  of  matter  of 
all  kinds  so  far  as  such  was  included  in  the  Presidents'  messages  and 
also  giving  the  acts  passed  during  each  session ;  but  here  again  the 
careful  student  will  go  to  originals,  to  supplement  and  verify  all  this 
printed  matter. 


^StaU  Papen  and  PtMick  Doeu- 
€(f  ik«  UniUd  States;  published 
undar  the  patioiume  of  Congress  and 
printed  by  T.  B.  Wait  and  Sons,  Ist 
•d.,  6  vols.  (Boston,  1816) ;  2nd  ed., 
10  vols.  (Boston.  1817);  3rd  ed.,  12 
vols.  (Boston,  1819). 

'  Ameriean  Stale  Papere.  Doeumente, 
Legidaiiee  and  BxecuHee,  cf  the  Congrtee 
€if  the  United  Statee.  .  .  .  Selected  and 
edited  under  the  atdharity  of  Congreee 
(38  vols.,  Washington,  Gales  and 
Beaton.  1832-1861).  Six  of  these  vol- 
umes are  entitled  Foreign  RetaOone; 
one,  CUdme;  two,  Commerce  and  Naei- 
\;  five.  Finance;  two,  Indian  At 


Jain;  seven,  MUttary  Affairs;  two, 
MiaeeOaneouB ;  four,  Naeal  Affaire; 
one,  Post^ffice  Department ;  and  eight, 
PMie  Lands. 

*  The  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  Important  Slate 
Papers  and  Public  Doeumente,  and  all 
the  Lawe  of  a  Public  Nature  (Washing- 
ton, 1834-1856,  42  vols.).  This  is 
usually  dted  as  Annate  of  Congreee 
from  the  binder's  title;  there  are  28 
volumes  to  1816.  It  is  sometimes  in- 
dexed under  the  name  of  Gales  and 
Seaton,  the  printers  and  publishers. 
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Money  was  the  first  necessity  to  the  new  government. 
The  United  States  owed  between  fifty  and  seventy-five 
million  dollars  to  creditors  at  home  and  abroad.^  The 
daily  expenses  began  on  March  4,  1789,  and  went  on  with 
ever  increasing  volume ;  officials,  from  the  President  to  the 
poorest  paid  clerk,  had  to  be  supported,  while  Senators  and 
Representatives  needed  to  be  reimbursed  their  mileage  and 
paid  their  daily  wage.  Many  of  the  Senators  had  private 
means,  for  then,  as  now,  they  were  drawn  from  the  richer 
classes  of  the  community ;  otherwise,  few  Congressmen  and 
government  employees  had  enough  money  in  hand  to  pay 
their  living  expenses  for  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  on  April  8,  the  day  on  which  the  Representatives 
took  the  oath  of  office,  James  Madison,  one  of  the  members 
from  Virginia,  moved  that  a  temporary  revenue  should  be 
provided  by  substantially  enacting,  as  a  national  law,  the 
propositions  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
in  1783.  These  had  secured  the  approbation  of  most  of 
the  States,  but  not  being  approved  by  all  had  not  gone  into 
effect.  The  duties  proposed  under  this  plan  had  been  a 
very  low  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  goods.  The  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  brought  in  by  Madison's  plan  would  not 
be  large ;  but  a  temporary  tariff  on  this  basis  might  be  passed 

1  D.  R.  Dewey*B  Financial  Hi»tory  -  public  credit  which  ia  printed  in  many 
of  the  United  Staiee,  {  39.  The  figures  places ;  among  others  in  AnnaU  of 
are  given  in  Hamilton's  report  on  the      Congre—,  1st  Cong.,  ii.  1991. 
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in  time  to  assess  the  new  duties  on  the  spring  importations 
from  Europe. 

No  sooner  had  the  debate  begun  on  Madison's  revenue 
resolution  than  Thomas  Fitzsimons  of  Philadelphia  asserted 
that  specific  imposts  were  more  suitable  than  ad  valorem 
duties.  He  represented  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  Pennsylvania.  He  wished  to  establish  a  system 
to  encourage  American  productions  and  more  especially 
to  "protect  our  infant  manufactures."  He  moved  to  sub- 
stitute certain  resolutions  embodying  his  ideas  for  those 
that  Madison  had  introduced.  This  proposal  defeated 
the  purpose  of  Madison's  resolution,  for  no  such  scheme 
could  be  adopted  off-hand;  but  Fitzsimons  thought  that 
it  would  be  well  to  take  whatever  time  was  required  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  that  would  be  in  some  degree  adequate  to  the 
situation.  He  had  served  with  Robert  Morris  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  the  Old  Congress,  and  had  acted  with 
them  in  pushing  important  financial  measures.  Morris 
was  now  one  of  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Hamil- 
ton was  in  New  York,  although  he  did  not  enter  office  until 
some  months  later  than  the  time  now  under  review.  Never- 
theless, it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  Fitzsimons 
acted  in  harmony  with  them. 

Madison's  and  Fitszimons's  financial  plans  were  referred 
to  a  conunittee  of  one  from  each  State,  on  which  their  authors 
represented  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.^  The  actual  fram- 
ing of  the  resolutions  seems  to  have  been  left  to  Fitzsimons. 
He  took  the  Pennsylvania  tariff  of  1785  as  a  basis.  This 
law  had  been  originally  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturing  industry  and  had  served  its  purpose 
well.  An  effective  argument  for  the  passage  of  a  national 
protective  act  was  now  made :  Pennsylvania  and  some  other 

1  Journal  of  the  Bou$e  of  AepresenloiMefl,  April  11,  1789. 
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States,  while  they  were  possessed  of  the  taxing  power,  had 
offered  inducements  to  capitalists  to  invest  their  funds  in 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  this  they  had  done  by  im- 
posing duties  on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
It  would  be  only  right  to  continue  this  protection  now  that 
the  States  had  confided  the  taxing  power  to  the  national 
government. 

As  soon  as  the  debate  was  renewed  in  earnest,  it  was 
evident  that  the  framing  of  any  protective  measure  and 
even  of  any  general  impost  law  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter.  It  was  easy  enough  for  a  State  legislature  to  pass 
such  a  law,  because  it  represented  a  limited  number  of  local 
interests,  but  a  national  tariff  had  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  various  industries  of  the  different  sections.  New  Eng- 
landers  wanted  one  thing,  Pennsylvanians  another,  South 
Carolinians  a  third,  and  no  one  of  them  wished  what  the 
others  desired.  Take  molasses  and  nails,  as  examples  of 
New  England's  needs.  Her  distilleries  turned  the  molasses 
into  rum  and  the  making  of  nails  was  a  household  industry 
that  Qould  be  carried  on  when  ^outdoor  work  was  slack. 
Enough  rum  was  distilled  in  New  England  to  satisfy  the 
drinkers  of  that  section  and  of  the  others,  too,  and  nails 
were  made  in  such  abundance  that  they  were  beginning  to 
find  their  way  into  the  Middle  States.  The  New  Eng- 
enders asked  for  a  low  rate  on  molasses,^  a  high  rate  on 
competing  West  Indian  rum,  and  a  moderate  duty  on  nails, 
which,  with  the  freight,  would  discourage  the  importation 
of  them  from  England.  The  Pennsylvanians  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  working  up  of  the  rich  iron  ores 


>  At  one  time  it  was  piopoaed  to  Mmb.,  April  21, 1789,  in  which  he  statee 

put  a  rather  high  duty  on  mnln«iwi,  that  the  people  are  "alarmed"  at  Uie 

which   arouaed   diaoontent  in  Maaaa-  propoaed      duty.    "Hamilton   Manu- 

chuaetta.    See   Nathaniel   Gorham   to  acripta"  in  the  Librazy  of  PomraM 
Alerander     Hamilton,      Charleatown, 
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of  that  region.  Their  tariff  of  1785  had  placed  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  British  steel  and  on  the  rougher 
forms  pf  manufactured  iron.  They  now  wanted  to  have 
a  similar  duty  inserted  in  the  national  tariff  act  and  they 
also  wished  to  have  protection  continued  to  textile  industries 
which  had  already  made  progress  in  their  State.  The  South 
Carolinians  had  no  distilleries^  naileries,  iron  mills,  or  manu- 
facturing establishments.  They  thought  they  ought  to 
have  protection,  if  the  others  had  it,  and  suggested  that  a 
duty  be  laid  on  all  hemp  imported  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  hemp  industry  in  the  South.  All  these  de- 
sires were  laudable  and  each  of  them  was  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  other  sections.  The  Pennsylvanians  and 
the  South  Carolinians  liked  Jamaica  rum.  They  were  using 
nails  every  day  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  vessels 
and  did  not  want  to  pay  any  more  for  them  than  they  could 
help.  The  New  Englanders  and  the  South  Carolinians 
were  united  in  opposing  duties  on  iron  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians asked  for,  because  these  duties  would  increase  the 
cost  of  ship-building  in  the  North  and  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  both  sections.  Finally,  the  New  Englanders  and 
Pennsylvanians  had  no  desire  for  any  duty  on  hemp,  for  that 
would  increase  the  cost  of  rigging  for  their  ships.  Log-roll- 
ing began  with  the  beginning  of  the  government ;  the  New 
Englanders,  if  they  got  the  duties  on  molasses,  rum,  and 
nails  that  they  wished,  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  imposts 
that  the  Pennsylvanians  and  South  Carolinians  asked  for, 
and  so  it  was  all  the  way  round.  The  interests  were  so 
diverse  that  it  took  months  of  discussion  before  the  first 
tariff  act  was  passed.  It  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  July  4,  1789,  and  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  following  August.  This  law  was  followed  by  one  levy- 
ing duties  on  tonnage  (July  20),  by  another  providing  the 
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machinery  for  the  collection  of  duties  (July  31)^  and  a 
fourth  establishing  the  Treasury  Department  (September  2). 
All  these  laws  and  one  to  promote  the  settlement  of  accounts 
between  the  national  government  and  the  several  States 
(August  5)  were  passed  before  Hamilton  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  consulted  as  to 
them  all,  and  they  represented  his  wishes  and  constructive 
genius. 

The  duties  provided  in  the  First  Tariff  Act  were  very  low 
and  they  were  soon  increased  to  bring  in  more  revenue. 
The  act  was  not  divided  into  schedules,  but  the  articles 
were  grouped  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law.  A  few  duties  may  be  noticed :  that  on  molasses 
was  two  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  one  penny  duty  that  was  levied  in  the  years  just 
preceding  the  Revolution  ^  and  with  the  duty  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon  on  Jamaica  rum.  Seven  and  a  half  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  laid  on  rough  manufactures  of  iron  and  one 
cent  per  pound  on  nails  and  spikes.  Upon  hemp  the  impost 
was  sixty  cents  per  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight, 
and  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  and  other  un- 
specified goods  were  taxed  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  to  levy  discriminating  duties 
upon  British  goods,  but  this  was  not  successful.  The  Ton- 
nage Act,  however,  imposed  a  duty  eight  times  heavier 
upon  all  foreign  vessels  than  it  did  upon  American.  This 
tonnage  duty  was  to  be  paid  upon  foreign  vessels  at  every 
entry  into  a  port  of  the  United  States ;  as  American  vessels 
were  liable  for  the  duty  only  once  in  each  year,  this  clause 
practically  exclud  ed  all  foreign  vessels  from  the  coastwise  trade.* 

*  See  the  present  work,  vol.  iii,  p.  86,  can  be  deecribed  as  a  protective  meas- 

note  1.  ure.    From    the    debates,    it    dearly 

'There   has   been   some  discussion  appears  that  the  framers  of  the  law 

as  to  whether  this  First  Tariff  Act  intended  that  it  should  work  for  the 
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of  that  region.    Their  tariff  of  1785  had  placed  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  British  steel  and  on  the  rougher 
forms  pf  manufactured  iron.    They  now  wanted  to  have 
a  similar  duty  inserted  in  the  national  tariff  act  and  they 
also  wished  to  have  protection  continued  to  textile  industries 
which  had  already  made  progress  in  their  State.    The  South 
Carolinians  had  no  distilleries,  naileries,  iron  millS;  or  maiiu- 
facturing  establishments.    They  thought   they   ought  to 
have  protection,  if  the  others  had  it,  and  suggested  that  a 
duty  be  laid  on  all  hemp  imported  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  hemp  industry  in  the  South.    All  these  de- 
sires were  laudable  and  each  of  them  was  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  other  sections.     The  Pennsylvanians  and 
the  South  Carolinians  liked  Jamaica  rum.    They  were  using 
nails  every  day  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  vessels 
and  did  not  want  to  pay  any  more  for  them  than  they  could 
help.    The  New  Englanders  and  the  South  Carolinians 
were  united  in  opposing  duties  on  iron  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians asked  for,  because  these  duties  would  increase  the 
cost  of  ship-building  in  the  North  and  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  both  sections.    Finally,  the  New  Englanders  and 
Pennsylvanians  had  no  desire  for  any  duty  on  hemp,  for  that 
would  increase  the  cost  of  rigging  for  their  ships.    Log-roll- 
ing began  with  the  beginning  of  the  government ;  the  New 
Englanders,  if  they  got  the  duties  on  molasses,  rum,  and 
nails  that  they  wished,  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  imposts 
that  the  Pennsylvanians  and  South  Carolinians  asked  for, 
and  so  it  was  all  the  way  round.    The  interests  were  so 
diverse  that  it  took  months  of  discussion  before  the  first 
tariff  act  was  passed.    It  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  July  4,  1789,  and  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  following  August.    This  law  was  followed  by  one  levy- 
ing duties  on  tonnage  (July  20),  by  another  providing  the 
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machinery  for  the  collection  of  duties  (July  31),  and  a 
fourth  establishing  the  Treasury  Department  (September  2). 
All  these  laws  and  one  to  promote  the  settlement  of  accounts 
between  the  national  government  and  the  several  States 
(August  5)  were  passed  before  Hamilton  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  consulted  as  to 
them  all,  and  they  represented  his  wishes  and  constructive 
genius. 

The  duties  provided  in  the  First  Tarifif  Act  were  veiy  low 
and  they  were  soon  increased  to  bring  in  more  revenue. 
The  act  was  not  divided  into  schedules,  but  the  articles 
were  grouped  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law.  A  few  duties  may  be  noticed :  that  on  molasses 
was  two  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  one  penny  duty  that  was  levied  in  the  years  just 
preceding  the  Revolution  ^  and  with  the  duty  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon  on  Jamaica  rum.  Seven  and  a  half  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  laid  on  rough  manufactures  of  iron  and  one 
cent  per  poimd  on  nails  and  spikes.  Upon  hemp  the  impost 
was  sixty  cents  per  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight, 
and  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  and  other  un- 
specified goods  were  taxed  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  to  levy  discriminating  duties 
upon  British  goods,  but  this  was  not  successful.  The  Ton- 
nage Act,  however,  imposed  a  duty  eight  times  heavier 
upon  all  foreign  vessels  than  it  did  upon  American.  This 
tonnage  duty  was  to  be  paid  upon  foreign  vessels  at  every 
entry  into  a  port  of  the  United  States ;  as  American  vessels 
were  liable  for  the  duty  only  once  in  each  year,  this  clause 
practically  excludedallforeignvesselsfromthecoastwisetrade.* 

*  See  the  present  work,  vol.  iii,  p.  85,  can  be  described  as  a  protective  meas- 

note  1.  ure.    From    the    debates,    it    clearly 

'There   has   been   some  discussion  appears  that  the  framers  of  the  law 

as  to  whether  this  First  Tari£F  Act  intended  that  it  should  work  for  the 
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The  act  establishing  the  Treasury  Department  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  department  should  report  to  either 
House  of  Congress  on  financial  matters  when  required  so  to 
do.  Alexander  Hamilton  assumed  the  duties  of  head  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Bom  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  island  of  Nevis  of  Scottish 
and  French  parents,  Hamilton  embodied  in  his  own  person 
something  of  the  ardent  temperament  and  business  capacity 
which  one  associates  with  such  an  origin.  He  had  come 
to  New  York  to  complete  his  education ;  and,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  troubles,  had  ardently  espoused 
the  American  cause.  He  had  come  directly  imder  Wash- 
ington's eye,  had  lived  in  his  military  family  for  years,  and 
had  greatly  attracted  him  by  his  mental  gifts  and  his  facility 
in  making  use  of  them.  Hamilton  had  no  faith  in  the  people, 
but  beUeved  in  vigorous  government  and  in  rallying  to  the 
support  of  authority  all  the  strongest  elements  in  society 
by  appeals  to  their  interest.  He  was  of  too  sanguine  a 
temperament  to  have  joined  with  George  Cabot,  the  first 
of  American  conservatives,  in  "letting  the  world  ruin  itself 
in  its  own  way."  ^  On  the  contrary,  Hamilton  would  have 
striven,  and  did  strive  according  to  the  best  of  his  lights, 
to  rescue  the  people  from  the  inevitable  results  of  their 


protection  and  encouragement  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  the  preamble  of  the 
law  declares  this  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rates 
were  so  low  that  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  law  taken  by  itself 
was  very  slight  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  protective  in  our  use  of  the  word. 
See  William  Hill's  "The  First  Stages 
of  the  Tariff  Policy  of  the  United 
States"  in  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation's Pttblicatumst  viii,  559,  and  his 
"Protective  Purpose  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1789"  in  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  ii,  54.  On  the  other  side. 
H.  C.  Adams's  "Taxation  in  the 

VOL.  IV.  —  F 


United  States,  1789-1816,"  p.  8,  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  Second 
Series. 

^George  Cabot  held  "democracy 
in  its  natural  operation  to  be  t^  flfov- 
emment  of  the  worst"  He  thought 
that  no  government  could  be  relied  on 
that  had  not  "a  material  portion  of 
the  democratic  miztiue  in  its  composi- 
tion"; but  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  mankind  would  "  cease  to  act  from 
impulse  and  habitually  act  from  reflec- 
tion." These  phrases  are  taken  from 
a  letter  written  by  Cabot  in  1804, 
Lodge's  George  Cabot,  p.  341. 
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lack  of  qualities  which  were  to  be  found  only  in  "  the  best " 
and  "the  good."  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  debt 
of  the  American  people  to  this  far-seeing  feariess  statesman, 
but  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that  he  made  some  of  the 
cruelest  political  blunders  in  our  history.  Apart  from  ad- 
ministration,  Hamilton  had  extraordinary  intuition  in 
forecasting  with  a  statesman's  imagination  the  material 
development  of  America.  He  organized  the  assets  of  the 
nation,  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  elements  that  were  in 
the  future  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  was 
the  organizer  of  exploitation,  the  originator  of  monopoly; 
but  he  did  his  work  at  the  precise  moment  that  exploitation 
needed  to  be  organized  and  human  ingenuity  required  ex- 
citation by  hope  of  monopoly. 

When  Hamilton  took  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, he  foimd  there  was  a  great  amoimt  of  work  to  be 
done  in  organizing  the  collecting  and  disbursing  force 
throughout  the  coimtry.^  The  difficulties  of  formulating 
any  plans  for  dealing  with  the  outstanding  debt  were  most 
formidable.  Hamilton  took  until  January  9,  1790,  to 
consider  all  the  details  of  the  subject  and  draw  up  his  first 
report  on  the  public  credit.  When  one  reflects  that  his 
whole  life  since  coming  to  man's  estate  had  been  passed 
in  the  discharge  of  military  duties  and  in  fitting  himself 


1  Hamilton  undertook  to  manage, 
not  only  his  own  department,  but  the 
whole  government.  In  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  wrote  to  Washington  that 
Knox  would  not  take  his  advice  as  to 
issuing  military  supplies  and  suggeated 
that  the  President  should  call  for  re- 
ports on  the  subject  from  both  the 
Secrstary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  Washington  did 
in  two  letters,  embedding  his  demand 
for  information  in  each  case  in  extra- 
neous matter.  See  J.  C.  Hamilton's 
WriHngt  of  Alexander  HamiUon,  iv,  220, 
288,  and  Writinoe  cf  WoBhinaUm  (Fozd), 


xu,  152. 

Another  example  of  the  great  interest 
that  Hamilton  took  in  starting  the 
government  comes  out  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Rufus  King,  July  15,  1789, 
saying  that  Burr  had  secured  the  nom- 
ination of  Duane  for  the  national 
Senate  to  which  he  was  opposed  because 
"some  very  unfit  character  [possibly 
Burr]  would  be  his  successor."  Rufus 
King  was  chosen  somewhat  later.  On 
the  retirement  of  General  Schuyler, 
Ham0ton*s  father-in-law,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  Burr  was  elected  hia 
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for  the  practice  of  the  law  and  that  he  had  no  personal 
experience  with  the  administration  of  financial  affairs,  this 
report  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  document.  There 
is  no  doubt,  whatever,  of  the  great  influence  exercised  upon 
him  by  a  study  of  the  English  financial  system  as  it  had  been 
developed  up  to  that  time  by  WiUiam  Pitt.  In  point  of 
fact  that  system  was  the  only  successful  working  financial 
machine  in  existence,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tremendous  strain  of  the  French  wars  had  not  then  induced 
Pitt  to  adopt  some  of  the  hazardous  schemes  that  were 
later  connected  with  his  name.^  After  some  preliminary 
observations  as  to  the  diffidence  he  felt  in  his  own  quali- 
fications, Hamilton  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
that  a  modern  nation  must  face  and  to  the  necessity,  there- 
fore, of  maintaining  the  public  credit.^  It  merited  partic- 
ular attention,  he  said,  that  among  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  good  government  are  those  who  had  the  most 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  American  people.  After 
this  opening,  he  went  on  to  consider  the  case  of  the  United 
States.  The  foreign  debt  amounted  in  principal  and  inter- 
est to  nearly  twelve  million  dollars.  This  must  be  provided 
for,  according  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  contracts  relating 
to  it.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  that  subject. 
The  principal  of  the  domestic  debt,  or  that  which  had  been 
contracted  at  home,  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-seven 
million  dollars,  and  the  accumulated  unpaid  interest  to 
thirteen  miUions  more.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  mil- 
lions of  ''unliquidated  claims,"  bringing  the  whole  amoimt 
that  was  owed  at  home  to  over  forty-two  millions,  and  with 

1  On   this   subject,   see   Charles   F.  ury  .  .  ,  for  the  Support  of  the  Pvblie 

Donbar's  "Some  Precedents  Followed  Credit  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 

by  Alexander  Hamilton"  in  the  Quar-  Childs  and   Swaine,   1790)  ;    reprinted 

teriy  Journal  of  Ecorumiiee,  iii,  32.  without  date  in  Anncds  of  Congreeet 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa-  1st  Cong.,  ii,  1991-2022. 
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the  foreign  debt  to  something  like  fifty-four  million  dollars 
in  round  numbers.  Besides  these  obligations  which  had 
been  inherited  from  the  Confederation,  there  were  the  debts 
of  the  iAdividual  States.  These  amounted  to  some  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  principal  and  interest.  Hamilton 
thought  that  the  whole  debt,  including  the  State  debts, 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  national  government.  There 
should  be  no  discrimination  anywhere.  Some  persons 
thought  that  the  original  holders  of  the  domestic  debt 
should  receive  preferential  treatment  in  comparison  with 
that  accorded  to  recent  purchasers.  Among  those  to  hold 
this  opinion  was  James  Madison.  He  and  Hamilton  had 
worked  together  harmoniously  and  successfully  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  the  government.  Now  they 
disagreed.  The  Secretary  was  opposed  to  any  preferential 
treatment  being  given  to  the  "primitive  possessors"  of  the 
public  securities.  The  present  holders  of  the  certificates 
had  acquired  them  in  conformity  with  the  provision  con- 
tained in  each  certificate  that  the  amount  was  payable  by 
the  United  States  to  the  first  holder  or  to  his  assignee.  To 
pay  the  latter  less  than  the  former  would  be  inconsistent 
with  justice  and  a  breach  of  contr&ct.  Another  point  that 
had  been  urged  in  the  public  prints  was  that  the  overdue 
and  unpaid  interest  had  less  claim  to  consideration  than 
the  original  capital.  Hamilton  insisted  that  the  accrued  in- 
terest should  be  regarded  as  equally  entitled  to  fair  treat- 
ment with  the  principal.  The  credit  of  the  United  States 
would  be  firmly  established  only  by  funding  the  whole 
amount,  principal  and  accumulated  interest  together. 
Moreover,  the  Constitution  itself  provided  that  all  debts 
contracted  and  all  engagements  entered  into  before  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument  "shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  it,  as  under  the  Confederation."    The 
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national  debt  was  the  price  of  liberty,  the  public  faith  had 
been  repeatedly  pledged  for  it.  Moreover,  a  properly 
funded  public  debt  answers  most  of  the  purposes  of  money, 
for  the  public  stock  passes  current  as  specie.  As  to  the 
assumption  of  the  State  debts,  Hamilton  contended  that 
the  establishment  of  the  national  credit  required  that  also. 
The  central  government  was  even  then  taking  possession  of 
the  taxes  on  goods  imported,  which  had  hitherto  been  col- 
lected by  the  States  and  had  formed  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  revenue.  It  was  only  right,  therefore,  that 
it  should  also  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  State  debts. 
If  this  were  not  done,  the  States  would  compete  with  one 
another  and  with  the  United  States  to  seek  new  sources 
of  revenue  from  which  these  obligations  might  be  met,  — 
such  competition  would  injure  the  credit  of  the  national 
government  and  of  the  States  also. 

Probably  not  one  Congressman  in  ten  had  come  to  New 
York  with  any  other  expectation  than  that  of  scaling  down 
the  public  debt.  Continental  loan  certificates  had  sold  as 
low  as  three  shillings  eight  pence  in  the  pound  as  recently 
as  January,  1786,  —  that  is,  within  four  years  of  the  date 
of  this  report.  Since  then,  they  had  risen  rapidly,  but  had 
sold  for  eight  shillings  in  the  pound  in  1789.  Why  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  the 
government  could  issue  new  bonds  for  the  old  certificates 
at  the  highest  price  that  they  had  brought  in  the  market 
before  some  given  date,  say  before  January  1,  1790?  To 
many  members  of  Congress  and  to  the  people  at  large, 
Hamilton's  proposition  to  fund  the  domestic  debt  and  the 
arrears  of  interest  at  the  face  value  of  the  certificates  and 
the  interest  indents  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  quixotic  gener- 
osity, to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  free  gift  to  speculators  and 
capitalists.    Hamilton  had  declared  the  public   credit  to 
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be  a  nation's  most  precious  possession,  and  that  the  ability 
to  borrow  money  in  time  of  necessity  might  be  equivalent 
to  salvation.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  fund  the  whole  of  the  old  Continental  debt,  includ- 
ing accrued  interest  to  the  actual  possessor  at  its  face  value. 

The  burden  of  interest  on  the  new  securities  would  be 
heavy,  especially  until  the  new  national  taxing  system  should 
be  fully  established  and  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country  should  begin  to  develop  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
new  conditions.  Hamilton,  therefore,  proposed  various 
schemes  to  avoid  paying  full  interest  on  the  whole  sum  at 
once.  Terminable  annuities  might  be  issued,  part  of  the 
debt  might  be  funded  in  land  warrants,  or  interest  might 
be  deferred  on  a  portion  of  the  debt.  Land  warrants  did 
not  appeal  to  the  members  of  Congress,  but  they  adopted 
in  effect  one  of  the  Secretary's  alternative  propositions. 
This  was  to  fund  two-thirds  of  the  principal  of  the  domestic 
debt  in  six  per  cent  stock  on  which  no  more  than  eight  dol- 
lars on  the  hundred  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  such  cer- 
tificate could  be  paid  in  any  one  year,  including  principal 
and  interest.  On  the  other  third,  interest  would  not  begin 
until  1800,  and  the  accrued  interest  should  be  funded  in 
full,  but  with  interest  at  three  per  cent.^  There  was  a  fair 
amount  of  agreement  as  to  these  points  in  the  funding 
scheme  after  they  had  been  thoroughly  discussed ;  but  as 
to  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  the  Houses  were  more 
equally  divided. 

The  assumption  of  State  debts  by  the  general  government 
was  no  new  matter.  As  far  back  as  the  Revolutionary 
War  itself.  Congress  had  recognized  that  the  interests  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Continent  were  inextricably  bound 

^Seotions  4  and  5  of  the  aet  of  lot  Cong..  Ii«  2246.  and  fitetuiei  a<  Lorg^. 
Aug.  4.  1790  in  AnnaU  ef  Congreu,      etc. 
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together.  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  settle 
the  accounts  between  the  United  States  in  Congress  As- 
sembled and  the  several  States,  and  in  1784  elaborate  rules 
had  been  drawn  up  for  their  guidance.^  The  matter  had 
come  up  in  the  Federal  Convention  and  a  proposition  had 
been  brought  forward  that  the  general  government  should 
provide  for  the  State  debts  as  well  as  for  the  debts  of  the 
Union.*  This  had  been  opposed  because  it  did  not  extend 
far  enough,  —  to  the  repayment  of  all  that  "  the  States 
had  sunk,  as  well  as  that  which  remained  unpaid."  '  It  was 
also  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  matter  one 
of  administration,  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  Constitu- 
tion and  thereby  increasing  the  ''obstacles  to  its  reception 
on  collateral  details."  ^  The  commissioners  on  accounts 
had  been  working  over  the  matter,  but  so  far  without  any 
very  tangible  result.  Hamilton  now  proposed  that  the 
United  States  should  assume  such  part  of  the  debts  of  the 
States  as  should  before  a  certain  day  be  subscribed  towards 
a  loan  to  the  United  States.^  In  other  words  that  it  should 
assume  whatever  portion  of  the  State  debts  should  be  con- 
verted into  United  States  securities.  Whatever  sums  were 
thus  converted  should  be  charged  in  the  final  settlement 
against  the  respective  States. 

The  question  of  assuming  the  State  debts  or  portions  of 
them  soon  took  on  a  distinctive  sectional  phase.  The  States 
that  had  the  largest  unpaid  debts  were  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina.    On  the  other  hand,  Virginia  and  New 

>  See  Jcumal  of  the   UnUed  SlUUu  Carrington,  May  26,  1792  in  Farrand'e 

in  CmicreM  AwmtMtd,  ix.  305-308.  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,  iii, 

*  Qe»  Wvrmod^B  Reeordt  of  the  Federal  366.    My  attention  waa  called  to  thia 

Ceneemiion,  li,  322,  327,  328,  362,  etc.,  and  the  preceding  citation  from  Far- 


rand'a  Records  by   Mr.  Frederick  E. 
'  Speeeh  of  Elbcidge  Gerry  in  the      Mallck  of  Shamokin,  Penn. 


Boom  of    Repreaentotivea,    Feb.    86,  •Hamilton's     "Report," 

1790  in  Fairand'a  Records  ef  the  Federal  StaU  Papers,  Finance,  i,  18,  26 ;  Annals 

CeessenHon,  iii.  361.  of  Conoress,  Itt  Cong.,  vol.  ii,  2001, 

« Alexander    Hamilton    to    Edward  2021. 
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York  had  very  small  debts  remaining  unpaid,  while  Pennsyl- 
vania's debt  was  not  large.  It  seemed  to  the  Virginians 
that  if  the  assumption  were  carried  out,  they  would  be 
taxed  to  pay  a  part  of  the  interest  and,  ultimately,  a  part 
of  the  principal  of  the  debts  of  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  States  that  had  balances  to  their 
credit  against  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanians  calculated  that  they  would  receive  about  as  much 
as  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  out  and  therefore  took 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  Congress  had  already  in  the 
first  session  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  commission 
to  ascertain  and  settle  the  accounts  between  the  national 
government  and  the  States.  Why  not  wait  until  this  com- 
mission  completed  its  Ubors  and  then  assume  only  the 
amounts  that  were  then  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
several  States  ?  The  answer  to  this  was  ready :  that  any 
such  putting  off  the  day  of  assumption  would  tend  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  the  State  securities,  which  would  in  that 
case  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists  who  could 
easily  afford  to  buy  up  these  obligations  at  a  low  rate  and 
keep  them  until  they  should  appreciate.  A  similar  argu- 
ment was  also  advanced  against  all  propositions  to  provide 
a  low  rate  of  interest  for  the  national  securities.  Four 
per  cent  had  been  thought  of,  but  any  such  low  rate  would 
prove  reasonably  attractive  to  foreigners,  but  would  not 
be  attractive  to  home  investors.  In  order  to  keep  the  se- 
curities in  America,  it  was  essential  that  they  should  at 
once  command  a  good  price  in  the  market,  and  this  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  making  them  attractive  to  home 
investors.  In  the  act  as  passed,  it  was  provided  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  principal  of  the  domestic  debt  should  be  funded 
at  six  per  cent  and  should  be  irredeemable  except  that  the 
government  might  at  its  pleasure  pay  off  in  each  year  two 
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per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  bond.  This  payment  was 
not  obligatory  upon  the  government,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
confining  the  amount  that  could  be  paid  on  the  principal 
to  only  two  per  cent  per  annum;  guaranteed  a  reasonably 
long  life  to  this  part  of  the  debt.  The  objection  to  the  plan 
was  that  it  was  in  reality  the  creation  of  eight  per  cent  annui- 
ties which  would  cease  in  1818,  provided  the  government 
was  able  to  make  full  payments  in  each  year.  It  was  really 
a  "wasting  security"  because  unless  the  holder  promptly 
each  quarter  reinvested  the  portion  of  the  principal  reim- 
bursed, he  was  insensibly  consuming  his  capital  without 
being  fully  aware  of  the  fact.^  The  other  third  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  domestic  debt  should  likewise  be  funded  at  six 
per  cent,  but  no  interest  should  be  paid  until  1800.  The 
arrears  of  interest  were  to  be  funded  with  interest  at  three 
per  cent  and  without  any  provision  for  redemption,  leaving 
it  to  the  government  to  purchase  them  whenever  it  could, 
at  whatever  price  the  holders  would  part  with  them.  Con- 
gress refused  to  accept  Hamilton's  assumption  plan  in  the 
form  in  which  he  proposed  it ;  but  the  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  the  assumption  of  a  certain  sum  for  each  State 
amounting  in  all  to  over  twenty-one  millions.  The  amounts' 
allowed  for  the  several  States  were  the  result  of  bargaining, 
and  were  equivalent  to  giving  a  douceur  to  the  States 
that  had  small  balances  in  their  favor.  Holders  of  State 
securities  could  exchange  them  for  United  States  bonds  — 


>  The  way  in  which  this  provisioQ 
might  work  was  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
from  Oliver  Woloott,  dated  March  8, 
1796,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
prindpai  might  be  extinguished  in 
1818  or  1819,  by  yearly  payments  of 
eight  dollars  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  face  value.  This  process  of 
extinguishment  was  so  insidious  and 
■o  invisible  that  Gallatin  proposed 
to  stamp  on  the  face  of  each  certificate 


as  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
ury officials  "the  true  amount  of  the 
annuity  due,  and  of  the  time  when  it 
shall  cease."  See  American  Stale  Par 
pers.  Finance,  i,  404;  u,  213.  These 
documents  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sulted in  Jonathan  EUliot's  Funding 
System,  which  is  printed  in  the  House 
Executive  Documents,  28th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  vol.  ii. 
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provided  they  accomplished  their  purpose  before  the  State's 
quota  was  exhausted.  This  was  only  part  of  the  considera- 
tion that  was  paid  for  the  passage  of  this  act;  the  other 
portion  consisted  in  a  southern  location  of  the  federal 
capital  and  in  yielding  to  the  Southerners  on  the  subject 
of  slavery. 

The  slavery  question  had  interjected  itself  into  the 
debates  of  the  Federal  Convention.  To  placate  the  South- 
erners, the  slave  trade  had  been  permitted  xmtil  1808;  and 
to  please  the  Northerners,  Congress  had  been  authorized 
to  levy  a  small  tax  upon  imported  slaves,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  a  head.  The  proposition  was  now  brought 
forward  to  levy  this  duty.  The  South  Carolinians  and 
Georgians  most  vehemently  opposed  this,  and  its  ad- 
vocacy by  some  of  the  Virginia  members  did  not  in  any 
way  lessen  their  wrath.  The  matter  was  put  aside,  but 
it  undoubtedly  helped  to  increase  sectional  animosities. 
Much  more  important  at  the  moment  was  the  dispute 
over  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  of  the  infant 
republic. 

Nowadays,  the  precise  location  of  the  federal  offices 
and  of  the  halls  of  Congress  does  not  much  matter.  If  so 
much  money  had  not  been  expended  in  buildings  and  monu- 
ments at  Washington,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  would  be 
no  violent  objection  on  the  part  of  dwellers  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  to  Congress  holding  its  deliberations  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  or  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies.  In  the  days 
of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  subject  seemed  to  be  of 
great  importance.  It  was  partly  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
Other  nations  had  capital  cities;  Britain  had  its  London, 
France  its  Paris,  Russia  its  Petrograd.  Why  should  not 
America  likewise  have  its  centre  of  government,  art,  and 
social  life?    As  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
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War/  when  Congress  could  not  provide  the  means  for  meet- 
ing eveiyday  expenses,  propositions  had  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  outside  of  any 
existing  large  mimicipality.'  Later  the  disorderly  behavior 
of  some  Pennsylvania  soldiers  had  driven  Congress  from 
Philadelphia  to  Princeton  in  New  Jersey.  There  the  mem- 
bers found  themselves  straitened  for  accommodationsi 
and  the  place  was  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  the  few 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  who  then  attended  the 
motions  of  Congress.  The  next  move  was  to  New  York, 
and  there  Congress  was  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified. 
A  lively  debate  had  arisen  over  the  question  of  holding  the 
first  meetings  of  the  new  Congress  at  some  other  place,  but 
the  expense  of  removal  had  forbidden  this  and  procured  for 
New  York  the  honor  of  the  first  inauguration.  Congress 
had  appointed  March  4  aa  the  day  to  begin  operations  under 
the  new  instrument.  Why  so  inclement  a  date  had  been 
picked  out  remains  still  a  mystery.  Travelling  by  sea  in 
a  coasting  schooner  in  the  last  week  in  February  and  the 
first  week  in  March  from  Savannah,  Charleston,  Newbem, 
and  Norfolk  to  New  York  was  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  Congressman  joume3ring  alone  and  was  still  less  desir- 
able for  his  women  people,  children,  and  servants.  By 
land  the  journey  was  somewhat  safer,  perhaps,  but  not 
much  more  agreeable,  whether  made  by  horseback  or  by 
stage-coach.  The  roads  were  likely  to  be  fully  as  bad  at 
this  time  of  the  year  as  they  were  in  mid-winter,  when  Jef- 


>  In  1783  JefFanon,  writiiig  to  General 
G.  R.  Clark  from  Annapolis  —  where 
Congreae  then  was  —  describes  an 
intrigue  not  unlike  that  of  1790.  Ameri- 
can  Hittarieal  Asmsto.  iii,  673. 

*  The  early  history  of  propositions 
looking  toward  a  permanent  residenoe 
is  traced  in  detail  with  abundant  cita- 
tions   by    Wilhehnus    Bogart    Bryan 


in  his  Hittory  of  the  Naiumal  CapUal, 
i.  ch.  i.  On  May  10,  1787,  a  motbn 
was  made  in  Ckingress  for  the  erection 
of  public  buildings  at  Georgetown  on 
the  "Potowmac  "  for  the  accommodation 
of  Congress,  that  being  "a  permanent 
situation  most  central  to  all  parts  of 
the  union.*'  Journal  of  Coni/ro$a,  sdi, 
76. 
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fer^on  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  horses  and  take  to  the 
stage  between  Alexandria  and  Philadelphia.  The  New 
Yorkers  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Congress  and  executive  officers,  but  New  York  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  comfortable  place  of  residence. 
The  old  town  had  been  badly  wrecked  by  fire  during  the 
war,  and  the  more  eligible  residential  places  were  outside 
of  the  thickly  inhabited  region.  Moreover,  board  and 
lodging  were  expensive  at  New  York  in  comparison  with 
Philadelphia  and  with  southern  towns  like  Williamsburg 
and  Charleston.  Sentiment,  convenience,  and  personal 
economy  all  urged  some  other  location  and  some  location 
to  the  southward  of  Sandy  Hook.  Had  this  matter  come 
up  by  itself,  the  New  England  members  of  Congress  would 
no  doubt  have  been  glad  to  further  the  convenience  of  South- 
em  Representatives  and  Senators;  combined  with  threats 
of  disunion  over  slavery  and  with  charges  of  undue  grasp- 
ing in  the  matter  of  assumption,  the  Northerners  were  not 
inclined  to  do  anything  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Southern- 

• 

ers.  At  this  point  the  Pennsylvanians  entered  into  the 
fray  with  a  proposition  for  making  Philadelphia  the  tem- 
porary seat  of  government  at  any  rate.  Place  after  place 
was  now  suggested  in  combination  with  a  few  years  on  the 
Delaware.  The  Southerners  plainly  desired  to  have  a 
capital  city  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ;  the  New 
Englanders  would  have  preferred  the  Susquehanna.  In 
the  midst  of  the  discussions  over  assumption,  slavery,  and 
the  site  of  the  capital.  Representatives  appeared  from  North 
Carolina  and  gave  the  majority  to  the  Southern  side. 

North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  resolutely  refused 
to  come  into  the  new  confederation.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  reason  for  holding 
aloof,  apart  from  the  fact  that  ratification  had  been  advo- 
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cated  by  politicians  who  were,  for  the  moment,  not  in  the 
ascendency.  The  Rhode  Islanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  disaflfected,  owing  to  the  unpleasant  way  in  which  their 
financial  policy  had  been  received  by  neighboring  States. 
Rhode  Island  radicals  had  overreached  themselves  in  almost 
every  way  and  were  now  reaping  the  results.  It  was  not 
until  a  bill  had  actually  passed  the  Senate  prohibiting  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  State  and  calling  upon 
it  for  a  prompt  payment  of  its  portion  of  the  Continental 
debt,  that  it  ratified  the  Constitution  on  May  29,  1790,  but 
only  by  vote  of  thirty-four  to  thirty-two.^  North  Carolina 
had  already  come  into  line  in  the  preceding  November, 
her  representatives  reaching  New  York  in  June  (1790),  just 
in  time  to  turn  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  assumption. 

In  the  final  settlement  of  assumption  and  the  national 
residence,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  intrigue.  The  whole 
story  has  never  been  told  and  probably  never  can  be.  A 
few  facts  that  have  come  out  in  the  publications  of  letters 
and  diaries  are  certainly  suggestive  of  the  motives  of  our 
ancestors  and  of  their  modes  of  transacting  business.  In 
May,  1789,  John  Adams  wrote  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  that 
he  saw  no  unusual  symptoms  of  corrupt  influence  in  New 
York.*  His  eyes  were  not  so  keen  as  those  of  Senator 
Maclay,  or  it  may  be  that,  having  no  financial  interest 
in  the  matter,  he  did  not  fully  realize  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  Maclay 's  ''Journal"  has  several  entries  as 
to  bargainings.  On  June  14,  1790,  he  recorded  that,  on 
the  preceding  Friday,  Jackson,  of  the  President's  family,  and 
Coxe,  of  the  Treasury,  had  been  to  see  Clymer  and  Fitz- 
simons  to  negotiate  a  bargain  giving  Pennsylvania  the 

>  See  F.  G.  Bates's  Rhode  Island  and      Economics  and  PiMic  Law,  t.  No.  2). 
ike  Formation  of  the  Union,  p.  200  (Co-  '  Old  Family  Letters  copied  for  Alex- 

tumbia  Univenity's  Studies  in  History,      ander  Biddle,  Series  A.,  pp.  34,  35. 
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capital  in  return  for  votes  for  assumption.^  He  relates  that 
Robert  Morris  thereupon  made  an  appointment  with  Hamil- 
ton to  meet  him  as  if  by  accident.  The  meeting  came  off, 
and  Maclay  said  that  Hamilton  offered  to  give  the  perma- 
nent residence  to  Pennsylvania,  if  Morris  would  procure 
him  one  vote  in  the  Senate  and  five  in  the  House  for  the 
assumption.  The  next  day,  Maclay  entered  in  his  journal 
that  Morris  had  a  communication  from  Mr.  Jefferson  sug- 
gesting a  temporary  residence  at  Philadelphia  for  fifteen 
years  and  a  permanent  residence  at  Georgetown  on  the 
Potomac.  Fifteen  days  later  Rufus  King,  then  Senator 
from  New  York,  made  a  "memorandum"  to  the  effect 
that  during  the  interval  of  voting  on  assumption,  a  bargain 
had  been  made  between  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  by  which  the  capital  was  to  be  at  Phila- 
delphia for  ten  years  and  afterwards  to  be  located  per- 
manently on  the  Potomac'  Later,  he  says  that  Hamilton 
informed  him  that  the  combination  was  likely  to  fail,  owing 
to  an  apprehension  that  the  assimiption  could  not  be  carried. 
Jefferson's  own  account  of  his  part  in  the  affair  gives  one 
*  the  impression  of  guileless  simplicity  and  general  gullibility 
that  one  does  not  usually  associate  with  him.  He  repre- 
sentfi  himself  as  on  his  way  to  the  President's,  when,  by 
chance,  he  came  across  Hamilton,  who  walked  him  ''back- 
wards &  forwards  before  the  President's  door"  and  for 
the  first  time  he  learned  of  the  critical  condition  of  the  pro- 
posed assimiption  law.'  Jefferson  had  not  favored  assump- 
tion, but  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  passing  the  meas- 
ure for  the  preservation  of  harmony  and  union.  He  now 
suggested  that  Hamilton  should  dine  with  him  and  discuss 

1  William    Maday'a   Jawmai,    201,  Ueffenon's  "Anaa"  in  his  TrrOtfi^* 

202.  321.  833,  etc.  (index  under  "Ren-  (Ford),  i.  162*164 ;  and  yi,  173.  Neither 

denoe  bill").  of  these  aooounts  is  contemporaneous, 

'  Charles  R.  Kinc's  Hf€  and  Con^  so  far  as  is  known, 
•pofidifics  of  Rufu$  King,  i,  883,  384. 
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the  political  situation  with  some  of  the  Virginia  members. 
Hamilton  came.  The  dinner  proved  successful.  Two 
Virginians  changed  their  votes  on  assumption  and  Hamil- 
ton rounded  up  enough  New  Englanders  to  carry  the  Po- 
tomac site  for  the  national  city.^  Whichever  account  is 
true^  that  of  Maclay  written  at  the  time,  or  that  of  Jefferson/ 
probably  written  years  afterwards,  it  is  certain  that  the 
assumption-national  city  deal  went  through.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  change  of  the  two  Virginia  votes  on  asstunp- 
tion  was  essential  to  the  canying  of  the  measure ;  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  assumption  as  passed  ''removed  al- 
most the  whole  of  her  [Virginia's]  outstanding  debt."  '  It 
is  also  certain  that  Jefferson  never  forgave  himself  for  having 
thus  contributed  to  the  consiunmation  of  this  part  of  Hamil- 
ton's plan  for  building  up  an  energetic  government  under 
the  Constitution/  even  though,  by  doing  this,  he  secured 
what  was  most  dear  to  Virginia  hearts,  the  placing  of  the 
federal  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  first  part  of  what  slowly  developed  into  Hamilton's 
complete  financial  scheme  was  thus  in  great  measure  adopted. 
Congress,  however,  had  not  been  willing  to  authorize  levy- 
ing as  large  excise  duties  on  distilled  liquors  as  he  had  wished, 
and  the  rates  provided  in  the  first  tariff  were  too  low  to 
bring  in  much  revenue.  Owing  to  the  slowness  with  which 
governmental  machinery  was  organized  and  to  the  delays 
that  necessarily  took  place  in  the  conversion  of  the  old  debt 
into  the  new,  it  was  impossible  to  begin  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  new  obligations  for  some  time.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  revenue,  for  the  moment,  mattered  little ;  but, 


(The    Totos    on    aMiimption    are  *W.  F.  Dodd's  "VirgEnU  Fliuuioei, 

UbulAtod  by  Profenor  Grin  Q.  libby  1776-1700"  in   Vtrgima  Maaaain»  of 

in  "Polillefel  Faetiona  in  Waahington'a  Hitiory,  z,  870. 

Adminlaimtiona"  in  the  Quartmiy  Jour^  '  Jeffanon  to  Waaiiington,  September 

imI  0/  (4a  Unimnity  cf  North  Dakota.  0.  1702,  WriHna^  af  J^ffonon  (Ford), 

ia.  aOS.  Ti,  102. 
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with  1791,  when  the  payment  of  interest  would  begin,  and 
especially  I  with  1792,  when  the  pa}rment  of  interest  on  the 
assumed  State  debts  would  begin,  more  funds  must  be  pro* 
vided/  Moreover,  a  part  of  Hamilton's  scheme  contem- 
plated the  early  redemption  of  a  portion  of  the  public  debt 
to  form  the  beginning  of  a  sinking  fund.  By  an  act  passed 
August  10, 1790,  the  rates  levied  on  about  half  of  the  com- 
modities by  the  first  tariff  were  considerably  increased,  ex- 
perience having  shown  that  with  the  establishment  of  a 
national  customs  service  the  irregularities  of  the  old  State 
services  could  be  avoided.  In  the  autunm  of  1789,  Hamilton 
and  Madison  had  exchanged  ideas  on  the  subject  of  supple- 
mentary taxes.  Madison  suggested  an  excise  upon  home 
distilleries  regulated  according  to  size  and  an  augmenta- 
tion of  duties  on  imported  liquors  or  a  land  tax.  He  wrote 
that  a  general  stamp  tax  would  be  obnoxious  to  prejudices 
that  were  not  yet  worn  out  and,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
to  have  advised  any  such  being  established.  Madison  hoped 
that  some  part  of  the  domestic  debt  might  be  extinguished 
by  the  sales  of  western  lands  and  thought  that  at  all  events 
it  should  be  put  in  a  manifest  course  of  extinguishment  or 
it  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Hamilton  had 
suggested  an  excise  on  distilled  liquors  in  his  report  on  the 
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This  table  is  oominled  from  "Ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment 1791-1007"  (60th  Cong.,  let 


Sees..  Sien.  Doc.  No.  528),  pp.  7.  30. 
This  was  prepared  by  the  director  of 
the  census  in  1008,  and  printed  by  order 
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funded  debt;  but  Congress  had  refused  to  accept  that  part 
of  his  plan.  In  December;  1790;  he  returned  to  the  matter 
in  a  second  report  on  public  credit.  He  argued  powerfully 
in  favor  of  a  modified  tax  on  domestic  distilled  liquors, 
coupled  with  additions  to  the  duties  on  imported  spirits; 
and  argued  against  the  attempt  to  levy  a  land  tax.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  idea  with  the  Congressmen 
from  the  uncommercial  States.  They  pointed  to  England 
as  a  country  where  a  tax  on  land  had  worked  exceedingly 
well  and  for  a  long  time.  Hamilton  was  able  to  point  out 
that  in  a  new  country  there  was  no  such  stability  in  land 
values  like  that  which  made  the  collection  of  a  tax  of  this 
kind  in  England  so  economical  and  so  easy.  In  answer  to 
this  report;  which  also  set  forth  the  urgent  need  of  more 
revenue  in  the  immediate  future;  Congress  passed  an  act 
(March  3;  1791)  providing  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  internal  revenue  duties  on  distilled  liquors  and  also  for 
additional  duties  on  imported  spirits.^  As  no  one  had  any 
experience  with  the  levying  of  taxes  of  this  kind  in  America; 
the  mode  prescribed  proved  to  be  impossible  of  execution ; 
it  had  to  be  modified  a  year  later;^  and  even  then  brought  on 
an  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  western  Vir- 
ginia. The  revolt  of  the  western  frontiersmen  was  no  un- 
mixed evil;  although  it  occurred  at  a  very  critical  time  in 
our  relations  with  Great  Britain;  because  it  enabled  the 
federal  government  to  show  its  power  and  to  prove  that 


of  the  Senate.  These  figuiee  do  not 
■bow  the  whole  expenditures  as  we 
would  regard  them  nowadays,  because 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  there- 
after the  local  custom  collectors  and 
other  officials  were  paid  by  fees.  A 
table  of  these  fees  is  given  in  Thomas 
Cooper's  Some  InformaHon  reapeeting 
America,  176.  Necessarily  under  such 
a  qrstem  the  oompensatbn  of  collectors 
waried  greatly.    Owing  to  the  different 

VOL.  IV.  —  o 


modes  of  compensation  and  of  book- 
keeping no  valid  comparison  can  be 
made  between  these  figures  and  later 
ones. 

1 8iaiiuU9  at  Large  (ed.  1850),  i,  199 ; 
Annale  of  Conorees,  Ist  Ck>ng.,  vol.  ii, 
2320. 

<  Act  of  May  3.  1792  in  Staiutee  at 
Large,  i,  267 ;  and  Annals  of  Congreea, 
2nd  Ck>ng.,  1374. 
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it  was  no  mere  rope  of  sand  that  could  be  easily  dis- 
solved. 

Hamilton's  original  plan  had  provided  for  something  in 
the  way  of  a  "sinking  fund."  Provision  was  made  looking 
toward  the  immediate  extinguishment  of  a  part  of  the  debt 
by  the  first  Congress.  This  was  done  by  handing  over  to 
a  committee,  comprising  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Attorney  General,  whatever  balance  should 
remain  after  providing  for  the  appropriations  of  the  year 
and  also  two  million  dollars  that  were  to  be  raised  by  loan. 
These  sums  were  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  this 
committee  or  commission  to  the  purchase  of  public  secu- 
rities. When  bought,  these  securities  were  not  to  be  can- 
celled or  destroyed,  but  were  to  be  held.  The  interest  on 
them  was  to  be  used  to  repay  this  loan  and  then  to  buy 
other  securities.  Whatever  the  virtues  or  defects  of  a 
sinking  fund  may  be  or  may  not  be,  this  arrangement  at 
this  precise  time  had  very  great  advantages.  As  soon  as 
the  United  States  stepped  into  the  market  for  the  purchase 
of  its  own  bonds,  it  greatly  accelerated  the  progress  of  those 
securities  towards  par,  and  thus  prevented  them  being 
absorbed  at  a  low  rate  by  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen. 
All  in  all  the  success  of  the  plan  so  far  was  remarkable  and 
was  so  remarkable  as  to  arouse  the  envy  of  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  were  not  its  beneficiaries.  This  is 
well  put  in  an  anonymous  note  to  Hamilton  saying  that 
the  funding  system  is  "  as  much  abused  as  if  it  were  criminal 
in  a  Government  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  Nation." 

So  far,  Hamilton's  plan  of  providing  a  living  capital  for 
that  which  was  dead  had  borne  fruition.  His  further  task 
was  to  make  this  capital  active  or  fluid  by  providing  a 
nation-wide  banking  system.    At  the  moment  there  were 
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only  three  banks  in  the  countiy:  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  although  a  fourth  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  at  Baltimore.  The  combined  capital  of  these 
institutions  was  about  two  million  dollars.  If  a  national 
bank  should  be  established  with  branches  in  the  more 
important  centres  of  conmierce  and  industry,  the  transac- 
tion of  business  of  all  kinds  would  be  made  very  much  more 
easy,  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  government  money 
could  be  carried  on  much  more  conveniently  and  with  much 
less  disturbance,  the  hidden  hoards  of  the  country  would 
come  to  light,  and  foreign  capital  would  be  induced  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  take  part  in  building  up  the  financial  fabric 
that  would  surely  follow  the  successful  establishment  of 
such  a  national  institution.  Until  this  were  done  no  rapid 
development  of  the  country's  resources,  no  great  increase 
in  manufacturing,  no  rapid  and  substantial  settlement  of 
the  lands  on  the  frontiers  could  be  expected.  Finally,  the 
acceptance  of  United  States  securities  instead  of  money 
for  a  portion  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
posed bank  would  greatly  help  to  increase  the  selling  price 
of  government  bonds  and  also  interest  the  conservative 
portion  of  the  community  in  the  stability  of  the  new  federal 
government. 

Hamilton  signed  his  report  on  the  national  bank  on 
December  13,  1790.^  Following  his  usual  method,  he  began 
with  a  recital  of  the  utility  of  such  an  institution  and  then 
took  up  the  arguments  that  might  be  advanced  against 
him.  These  were  the  increase  of  usury,  the  temptation 
to  over-trading,  and  giving  a  fictitious  credit  to  bankrupts. 
He  was  confident  that  these  disadvantages  would  be  found 
to  be  less  than  they  appeared,  and  would  be  more  than 


>  Sw  Ammiean  SiaU  Papen,  Mmmm.  i,  67-76;  AtmaU  ^  Canore$B,  Isi  Cong^ 
voL  B,  2039-3069. 
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counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  which  would  follow 
the  creation  of  such  an  institution.  The  proposition  to 
estabhsh  a  national  bank  resembling  in  great  measure  the 
Bank  of  England  aroused  as  great  an  interest  in  Congress 
as  the  proposal  to  assume  the  State  debts  had  brought 
forth.  The  project  was  finally  passed  by  both  Houses  in 
practically  the  form  that  Hamilton  had  suggested  and  came 
before  Washington  for  his  approval  (January  20,  1791). 
So  loud  had  been  the  clamor  that  the  President  felt  doubts 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  incorporate  such  an  institu- 
tion. He  called  upon  the  heads  of  departments  and  upon 
the  Attorney  General  for  their  opinions.  Those  given  by 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton » remain  to  this  day  among  the  most 
important  expositions  of  our  constitutional  law  and  prac- 
tice. Jefferson  objected  to  the  measure,  because  it  formed 
the  subscribers  into  a  corporation  and  established  some- 
thing approaching  a  monopoly.  He  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Constitution  to  be  laid  in  the  Tenth  Amendment, 
which;  by  the  way,  was  not  yet  adopted.*  The  language 
of  this  amendment,  that  all  ''powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people,''  is  worth  noting,  nevertheless,  as  both  Hamilton 

>  Jefferson's  opinion  is  dated  Febru-  the    first    amendment    November    3, 

ary  15,  1791,  and  is  in  the  "Memorial  1791.    This  amendment  therefore  was 

edition"  of  his  Works,  iii,  145 ;  Hamil-  certainly  in  foroe  on  and  after  that  day. 

ton's  is  dated   February  23,  1791  and  Some  writers,  as  Farrand  in  his  Fran^ 

is  in  Lodge's  edition  of  his  WorkSt  iii,  ing  of  the  ConttUuHon  (p.  262),  say  that 

180.  these   amendments   "appear   to   have 

'  There  is  some  question  as  to  when  been  in  foroe"  from  November  3, 1791. 
the  first  ten  amendments  went  into  Alexander  Johnston  {Hiaiory  of  Ameri" 
force.  August  8,  1791,  Jefferson  wrote  can  Pol%iica,ed.  1880,  p.  252)  gives  the 
to  Christopher  Gore,  stating  that  he  date  as  December  15,  1791 ;  but  these 
understood  Massachusetts  had  ratified  authorities  give  no  dtatbns.  At  all 
some  of  the  amendments.  If  this  was  events  it  is  certain  that  the  Tenth  Amend- 
so,  those  amendments  would  be  in  ment  was  not  in  foroe  in  February,  1791* 
force,  as  MassachusettSr  being  the  tenth  when  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  presented 
State,  would  make  the  necessary  three-  their  letters  on  the  constitutionality  of 
fourths    {DocumerUary   Hitiory   of  Ihe  the  national  bank  to  Plreiident  Waali- 


ComtihUUm,  v,  244).    Virginia  ratified      ington. 
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and  Jefferson  use  it  in  their  arguments.  Jefferson  declared 
that  the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  had  not  been  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  not 
among  the  powers  especially  enumerated  of  laying  taxes, 
borrowing  money,  regulating  commerce,  nor  is  it  within  the 
scope  of  the  general  phrases  authorizing  Congress  to  lay 
taxes  to  pay  the  debts  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. Jefferson  restricts  this  grant  of  power  to  laying  taxes 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  He 
would  limit  both  parts  of  the  phrase,  thus  confining  the 
laying  of  taxes  to  paying  the  debts  or  providing  for  the 
general  welfare  and,  in  a  like  manner,  confining  the  provi- 
sion for  the  general  welfare  to  laying  of  taxes  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  consider  the  latter  phrase  as  not  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  first  would  give  a  distinct  and  independent 
power  to  Congress  to  do  any  act  which  it  held  might  be 
for  the  general  welfare  and  would  thus  reduce  the  whole 
instrument  to  one  single  phrase.  Jefferson  then  passes 
to  the  other  general  phrase  in  the  Constitution  authorizing 
Congress  ''  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  enumerated  powers."  As  to  this 
he  says,  as  all  these  powers  can  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  incorpbration  of  a  bank,  a  bank  is  not  necessary 
and,  therefore,  not  authorized.  It  was  true  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  financial  corporation  would  facilitate 
the  collection  of  taxes,  but  the  Constitution  does  not  allow 
those  things  which  are  merely  "  convenient, "  but  only  those 
which  are  "necessary."  To  permit  such  a  latitude  of  con- 
struction in  this  phrase  would  swallow  up  the  delegated 
powers  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  power,  as  had  been 
observed  in  the  discussion  of  the  other  general  phrase.^ 

■Oily  ton  or  «1«t«ii  wmHa  mx^n      oonftnielion  of  the  Act  of  ConcreM 
J«ff«Kin  had  arguwl  for  a  vory  liberal      for  the  establishment  of    a    national 
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Washington  turned  Jeflfereon's  opinion  over  to  Hamil- 
ton, who  set  forth  with  all  his  skill  the  opposing  arguments.^ 
He  based  his  discussion  upon  the  general  principle  that  is 
inherent  in  the  very  definition  of  government,  that  every 
power  vested  in  it  is  in  its  nature  sovereign  and  includes 
the  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly  appli- 
cable to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  such  powers  which  are 
not  forbidden  by  the  organic  law  or  contrary  to  the  essen- 
tial ends  of  political  society.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  sovereign,  for  the  Constitution  expressly 
declares  that  laws  and  treaties  made  pursuant  to  it  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  power  of  erecting 
corporations  is  a  sovereign  power  and  is  unquestionably 
incident  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  ob- 
ject intrusted  to  the  management  of  the  government.  As 
to  the  argument  from  the  Tenth  Amendment,  the  main 
proposition  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  how  much  is  dele- 
gated in  each  case  is  to  be  made  out  by  fair  reasoning  and 
construction.  There  are  both  implied  powers  and  expressed 
powers,  the  former  equally  delegated  with  the  latter.  As 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "necessary,"  it  often  means  no 
more  than  needful,  requisite,  incidental,  useful,  or  conducive 
to.    It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  say  that  it  is 


oftpital.  The  expressbn  '*raoh  quan- 
tity of  land  as  the  President  shall  deem 
proper  for  IA«  United  SUUee"  used  in 
the  law  "is  va«ue,"  wrote  Jefferson. 
"It  may  therefore  be  extended  to  the 
aooeptanoe  or  purchase  of  land  enough 
for  the  town;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  the  wish,  and  perhaps  expectation. 
In  that  case,  it  wiU  be  to  be  laid  out 
in  lots  and  streets."  WriHnot  of  Jef- 
fer9onl(FoTd  ed.).  v,  252.  And  accord- 
ing the  dty  of  Washington  was  laid 
out  at  considerable  expense  and  the 
construction  of  the  "Preisident's  pal- 
ace" and  the  capitol  begun  without 
any  other  authorisation  from  Congress. 


^  The  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton were  not  known  at  the  time,  or  for 
years  afterward.  Extracts  from  Hamil- 
ton's letter  were  first  printed  in  the 
api>endix  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Mar* 
shaU's  Wa9hinaUm  that  was  published 
in  1807;  the  whole  letter  apparently 
was  first  printed  in  1810.  Profeieor 
MacDonald  notes  similarities  between 
Hamilton's  argument  and  Marshall's  in 
the  opinion  given  in  the  case  of  McCul- 
loch  M.  Idaryland  (Massachusetts  Hia- 
torical  Society's  Froeeedingg  for  May, 
1913;  the  first  draft  of  Hamilton's 
opinion  is  in  «Md.  for  November,  1009). 
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necessaiy  for  a  goyemment  or  a  person  to  do  this  or  that 
when  nothing  more  is  understood  than  that  the  interests 
of  the  government  or  the  person  will  be  promoted  by  doing 
this  or  that.  The  whole  turn  of  the  clause  shows  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  to  give  a  liberal  latitude 
to  the  exercise  of  the  specified  powers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  word  "necessary"  is  con- 
trary to  sound  interpretation.  A  bank  has  a  natural  rela- 
tion to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes  —  to  that  of  regulating 
trade,  to  that  of  providing  for  the  common  defence,  and  as 
the  bill  under  consideration  contemplates  the  government 
in  the  light  of  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  stock  of  the  bank 
it  thus  brings  the  case  within  the  provision  of  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  immediately  respects  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

Hamilton's  arguments  convinced  Washington  of  the 
constitutional  propriety  of  the  measure.  He  approved  the 
bill,  February  25,  1791.  The  subscription  books  were 
opened  on  July  4,  following,  and  within  two  hours,  the 
whole  capital  was  subscribed  for  and  many  persons  who  had 
hoped  to  get  the  right  to  take  up  stock  foimd  themselves 
left  out.  Never  in  the  course  of  history  has  there  been  so 
immediate  and  permanent  a  financial  foundation  laid  for  any 
country's  prosperity  as  that  which  was  built  by  Hamilton, 
the  men  of  the  First  Congress,  and  President  Washington.^ 
It  is  true  that  they  had  in  their  hands  an  opportunity 
greater  than  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  other  beginners 
of  a  State.     There  were  no  national  financial  institu- 


*  It  ma  tbe  oonfidenod  of  the  legis-  wrote  he  hoped  it  was  not  treason,  but 

laton,    votera,    and    people    generally  he  wished   that  Washington  were  in 

in  Washington's  integrity  and  judgment  heaven,  that  his  name  might  not  be 

that    made    this    legislation    possible.  used  as  a  constant  oover  to  every "  irre- 

Per   oontra.    Senator   Maday,  in    his  publican  act."    This  was  in  1790.    The 

desperation  at  seeing  affairs  go  in  a  idea  became  a  favorite  one  with  the 

direction  contrary  to  that  he  desired,  opposition. 
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tions  to  hamper  them;  there  were  no  laws^  regulations, 
or  traditions  to  hinder  them  from  pursuing  the  path  of 
wisdom.  The  slate  was  perfectly  clean.  They  might 
establish  the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
on  a  firm  basis ;  or  they  might  give  it  an  insufficient  under- 
pimiing  that  would  collapse  under  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structure of  later  years.  They  acted  with  a  sagacity  that 
the  world  has  seldom  seen.  The  fabric  that  they  wrought 
has  been  changed  and  mended  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  needs  of  succeeding  generations,  but  the  framework 
is  even  now  essentially  as  they  left  it. 
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NOTES 


L  Booki  on  Hamilton.  —  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamr- 
ibofi  in  the  ''  American  Statesmen  "  series  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
bits  of  biographic-historical  writing  ever  done  in  this  country,  —  and, 
for  that  reason,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  for  any  except  the  most 
erudite.  Of  the  half  dozen  other  biographies,  those  by  J.  T.  Morse, 
Jr.,  and  W.  6.  Sumner  may  be  mentioned.  John  C.  Hamilton's 
History  of  the  Rejmblic  of  the  Untied  States  of  America,  as  traced  in 
the  Writings  of  Alexander  HamiUon,  etc.  (6  vok..  New  York,  1857-60) 
is  really  a  biography  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  by  his  son. 
Lodge's  edition  of  the  complete  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (9 
vols.,  New  York,  1885-86)  is  now  generally  used,  but  some  persons 
find  the  earlier  edition  in  seven  volumes  edited  by  J.  C.  Hamilton  (New 
York,  1850-51)  more  satisfying.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  printed  a 
BiUwtheca  HamiUoniana  (New  York,  1886). 

n.  Assumption.  —  The  gross  claims  of  Massachusetts  amounted 
to  $26,000,000.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  disappeared  by  the  easy 
process  of  reducing  it  from  a  paper  currency  to  a  specie  basis.  The 
final  depreciation  arranged  for  by  Congress  for  the  old  continental 
money  was  forty  for  one ;  but  this  would  have  been  an  unfair  rule 
to  apply  to  portions  of  the  Massachusetts  claims.  In  writing  to 
Governor  Hancock  in  1791,  Dane  thought  that  Massachusetts'  claim 
of  nine  and  one-half  million  dollars  appeared  to  be  well  supported 
by  acts  of  Congress  and  proper  vouchers.  Granting  that  this  was 
90,  the  interest  on  each  item  to  date  of  payment  would  have  to 
be  calculated  and  added  to  the  principal,  and  then  over  against 
the  gross  sum  thus  found  there  would  be  many  offsets.  Wherever 
one  turned,  there  were  troubles,  —  in  settling  the  scale  of  depre- 
dation, in  computing  the  interest,  in  finding  the  voucher,  in  produc- 
ing the  act  of  Congress.  The  accounts  were  stated  in  thirty-two 
books  and  were  placed  before  the  commission  with  a  mass  of  justi- 
fying papers.  See  Dane's  letter  of  February  17,  25,  1791,  February 
4,  1793,  and  Massachusetts  Archives  in  the  State  House  at  Boston. 
"Papers  relating  to  Resolves  of  1791,  January  Sess.,"  chap.  160. 
This  material  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Adolf  A.  Berie, 
Jr.,  who  has  helped  me  in  other  ways. 


CHAPTER  IV 

HIGH  FINANCE,   1789-1800  . 

In  Augnstj  1791^  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Bank 
Act,  Henry  Lee  journeyed  from  Philadelphia  to  Alexandria. 
The  whole  way,  he  wrote,  was  "one  continued  scene  of  stock 
gambling ;  agriculture  bommeree  &  even  the  fair  sex  relin- 
quished, to  make  way  for  imremitted  exertion  in  this  favorite 
pursuit/'  ^  Ever  since  1785,  and  probably  before  that  year, 
the  accumulation  of  public  securities  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons,  —  from  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  of  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  to  William  Loughton  Smith  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  —  had  been  steadily  proceeding.*  In  1785, 
agents  from  New  York  went  among  the  Connecticut  farmers, 
buying  their  Continental  and  State  certificates  as  quietly  as 


iTo  Madiflon,  Aucuat  14,  1701, 
"Madiflon  Maniuoripto"  in  library 
of  Congroaa,  xviii,  58. 

*See  W.  C.  Ford's  Corretpondenc^ 
and  JifumaU  of  Samusl  BlaehUy  TTebb, 
ili,  40,  45.  53,  55.  50.  In  1788.  Duer 
and  Ufl  friends  were  buying  securities 
in  South  Carolina.  See  "Duer  Manu- 
aeripto"  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society's  library  (vol.  ii.  nos.  186,  187). 
In  Janxiary,  1700,  Madison  informed 
Jefferson  that  "emissaries  are  still 
exploring  the  interior  and  distant 
parts  of  the  Union  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  holders" 
of  public  securities  {WriHno9  of  Modi- 
§on,  i,  502).  Later  on,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  protest  against  the  method 
fay  which  securities  had  been  segre- 


gated in  a  few  hands.  W.  L.  Smithy 
one  of  the  South  Carolina  Representa- 
tives, found  it  necessary  to  declare 
publicly  that  he  had  never  speculated 
in  the  funds  until  every  man  in  the 
United  States  knew  of  the  assumption 
law.  He  had  informed  his  corre- 
spondents in  the  State  that  the  law 
would  be  passed.  Local  speculators 
had  bought  stocks  from  the  original 
holders  at  far  below  their  real  value 
and  the  blame  for  this  had  been  put  on 
members  of  Congress  and  on  the  capi- 
talists of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  Profeanr  Ulrich  B.  Phillips 
kindly  communicated  this  note  to  me 
from  the  City  QaaeUe  and  Daily  Adver- 
tiMer,  Charleston,  October  3,  1704. 
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possible  and  for  the  smallest  sums  of  hard  money  that  the 
holders  would  take.  The  progress  of  legislation  was  watched 
most  narrowly,  as  it  seemed  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the 
establishment  of  confidence  in  the  government  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  public  funds,  in  the  value 
of  lands,  and  for  an  outburst  of  activity  in  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, and  trade.  It  is  not  only  among  merchants,  finan- 
ciers, and  politicians  that  the  gambling  fervor  is  foimd; 
Noah  Webster,  of  the  "Speller"  and  the  "Dictionary,"  was 
kept  from  speculating  simply  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
money,^  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Jeremy  Belknap,  founder 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  was  in  constant 
receipt  of  information  as  to  the  progress  of  events  by  letters 
from  Senator  Paine  Wingate.  The  lawyers  caught  the 
infection.  James  Kent,  afterwards  the  famous  Chancellor,* 
purchased  land  in  western  New  York  and  made  money  by  it, 
while  James  Wilson,  one  of  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  " 
and  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  bought  so  much  wild  land  in  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  that  he  died  prematurely,  a  bank- 
rupt. The  most  unexpected  of  these  early  speculators  was 
Patrick  Henry.  With  a  few  Virginia  associates,  he  obtained 
an  extensive  grant  of  land  in  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  country 
from  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  associates  then  bought  up 
Georgia  paper  money  and  certificates  at  a  very  low  rate  and 


1 E.  E.  F.  Skeel'B  Noah  Wibster,  l 
203,204,207.  On  September  20, 1789, 
Webster  informed  James  Greenleaf, 
whose  sister  he  was  about  to  marry,  of 
what  he  called  "the  outdoor  talk  of 
CclL,  Duer,  the  Vioe-Secretaiy"  that 
the  debt  will  be  funded  and  "it  is  in 
contemplation  to  establish  a  National 
Bank."  "This."  he  wrote,  "wiU  be  the 
time  for  your  speculations." 

*  William  Kent's  Memoiin  and  LeUert 
of  Jameo  Kent,  75.    As  showing  the 


extent  of  land  speculations  in  this 
period,  it  may  be  noted  that  fifteen 
million  acres  of  lands  in  Kentucky  in 
the  names  of  non-residents  were  offered 
for*  sale  in  1800  for  non-payment  of 
taxes,  J.  H.  Daveias  to  R.  and  S.  Smith, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  November  16,  1800. 
Ten  years  later  on  November  6,  1810, 
the  Albany  Reoiater  printed  a  twenty 
page  SuppUment  advertising  lands  for 
sale  in  dief ault  of  taxes. 
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turned  them  into  the  State  treasury  at  par  in  pajrment  of  the 
lands.  The  treasurer  received  some  of  them,  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  more,  and  the  legislators  granted  the  lands  to  an- 
other Yazoo  Company.  For  a  time  the  Virginians  thought 
of  contesting  the  matter  in  a  court  of  law,  but  the  assumption 
of  State  debts  made  it  more  profitable  to  exchange  Georgia 
certificates  for  United  States  bonds,  par  for  par,  than  for 
wild  Yazoo  lands,  and  contributed  to  make  Patrick  Henry 
financially  independent^  at  the  moment  when  so  many  of  the 
foremost  planters  of  the  Old  Dominion  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  first  pinches  of  poverty,  for  they  had  already  invested  so 
heavily  in  lands  and  slaves  that  they  had  no  money  to  put 
into  new  forms  of  speculation. 

Before  the  establishment  of  a  national  financial  system, 
interstate  commerce  and  speculative  enterprises  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  varying  stand- 
ards of  money  *  and  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  estab- 
lishing credits  in  different  colonies  or  States.  When  a  Phila- 
delphian  made  a  purchase  of  rice  at  Charleston,  he  had  to  pay 
for  it  either  by  shipping  commodities  vendable  at  that  place 
or  by  getting  together  whatever  gold  and  silver  he  could 
find, — moidores,  Johannes,  half-joes,  pieces-of-eight,  and 
bags  of  clippings,  —  or  he  could  buy  exchange  on  England, 
if  he  could  find  it,  for  that  had  a  market  everywhere.  Even 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  government,  until  the 
banking  system  got  into  working  order,  the  remittance  of 
funds  was  no  easy  matter.'    In  one  of  his  first  circulars, 


1 W.  W.  Henry's  IAS*  and  LeUerw  of 
Patrick  Henry,  ii,.512;  American  State 
Papere,  Public  Lande,  i.  156;  C.  H. 
Haakins's  "Yasoo  Land  Companiea"  in 
American  Historical  Anociation'a  Pa- 
pert,  V,  396 ;  and  Writinoe  of  Jefferaon 
(Ford),  V,  260.  See  also  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  South^arolina  Yaeoo 
Company  in  three  parte. 


■See  the  present  work,  vol.  ii, 
497-604. 

*The  origin  of  the  suggestion  of 
dividing  the  dollar  into  one  hundred 
units,  represented  by  a  copper  cent, 
seems  to  be  obscure,  —  it  may  have 
come  from  China.  Possibly  the  two 
Morrises,  Robert  and  Oouvemeur,  and 
Jejferaon  all  had  a  hand  in  it,  or  they 
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Hamilton  directed  the  collector  at  Boston  to  forward  funds 
by  the  medium  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  or  the 
Bank  of  New  York.  These  were  to  be  cut  in  halves,  each  half 
to  be  signed  by  the  collector  and  then  the  two  were  to  be  sent 
by  successive  posts.  It  would  be  well  to  secure  a  receipt  from 
the  postmaster  which  would  serve  as  a  voucher.^  After  1793, 
the  use  of  cheques  and  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  State  banks,  became  more  and  more  frequent 
and  greatly  facilitated  the  carrying  on  of  business  and  the 
promotion  of  speculative  ventures. 

By  1790  the  advantages  arising  from  speculation  in  the 
public  funds  had  turned  everything  into  that  channel :  "The 
Merchant,  the  man  who  lives  upon  the  interest  of  his  bonds, 
the  tradesman,  and  the  farmer  convert  their  whole  into 
money,  to  engage  in  this  lucrative  business."  In  the  summer 
of  1790,  speculation  was  even  more  widely  spread  among  the 
people  of  Boston  than  of  New  York,  and  pervaded  the  whole 
town.  The  result  of  speculative  activity  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  is  seen  in  the  figures  that  Professor  Beard  com- 
piled from  the  treasury  books.  In  1795,  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts received  over  three  himdred  thousand  dollars  in 


may  hsye  borrowed  the  idea  of  a  deci- 
mal divimon.  The  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  adopted  measures  look- 
ing toward  the  estaUishment  of  an 
American  coinage,  but  nothing  tangible 
was  done  until  after  the  act  of  April  2, 
1792,  establishing  a  mint  and  regulating 
the  coins  of  the  United  States.  And 
then  the  actual  striking  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins  was  a  very  slow  matter. 
See  the  writings  connected  with  the 
names  of  Jefferson  and  the  Morrises. 
McMaster  has  summarised  the  matter 
in  his  Uniied  States,  iv,  283  and  fol. 

>See  "Custom  House  Papers"  in 
Library  of  Congress  under  date  of 
October  14,  1789.  In  January,  1792, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
added  to  the  list     Bank  cheques  seem 


to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  April, 
1792,  for  then  Robert  Carter  of  Virginia 
inquires  '*if  printed  checks  only  will 
be  taken  up'*  at  the  Bank  of  Maryland. 
They  were  sparingly  used  before  1800 
and  1805.  One  device  was  called  a 
"post-note."  This  was  equivalent  to 
a  cashier's  cheque  to  order,  dated  ahead. 
Timothy  Pickering  stated  that  the 
British  postmaster  general  had  advised 
the  cutting  bank  notes  in  halves  and 
sending  them  by  successive  posts  so 
that  the  practice  was  not  peculiar  to 
America.  See  Skeel's  Noah  Wthster,  i, 
320 ;  Murray's  New  Enolieh  DteHonary, 
vu,  Pt.  2,  p.  1175.  Mr.  Albert  Mathews 
of  Boston  most  kindly  brought  Robert 
Carter's  letter  to  my  attention. 
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interest  on  United  States  securities^  while  only  sixty-two 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  Virginians  on  that  account. 
Indeed;  Virginia  was  seventh  on  the  list  of  holders  of  public 
securities^  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  all  standing  before 
her.^ 

The  rise  in  prices  was  great  and  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  transactions  in  stocks  and  bonds  was  astonishing.  The 
rights  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  sold  at  above  par  before  they  were  issued,  ancl  within 
six  months  a  share  that  was  issued  at  four  hundred  dollars 
could  be  sold  for  six  hundred.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
pubUc  funds  of  the  .United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
was  even  more  remarkable.  In  April,  1786,  one  of  Nathan 
Dane's  clients  living  in  Essex  County  paid  thirteen  hard 
dollars  for  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars 
of  the  "Old  Emission''  of  Massachusetts  paper.*  In  March, 
1788,  New  Loan  certificates  had  risen  at  Philadelphia  from 
their  lowest  point  of  one  and  two  shillings  in  the  pound  to 
four  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  following  May,  when  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  had  become  almost  a  certainty, 
they  went  up  another  sixpence  to  five  shillings  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  The  actual  acceptance  of 
the  new  fimdamental  law  by  nine  States  did  not  at  once 
bring  about  a  further  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  public 
securities.  From  Jime,  1788,  to  September,  1789,  there  is  a 
rise  of  only  three  pence  in  the  pound.  The  actual  pa}anent 
of  money  by  the  government  in  October,  1789,  aroused  re- 
newed confidence.    In  three  months,  public  securities  nearly 

1  Theae  figures  are  from  Piofeesor  Dane    paid    eighteen    ■*»i»t"g«    hard 

Charles  A.  Beard's  artide  in  Ameriean  money  for  eighty-four  ■KilHwp  of  "New 

Hiti&neal  Review,  six,  204.  Emission";   in  October,  1790.  he  paid 

**' Nathan  Dane  Manuscripts"    in  i02S.OO  for  $1468.00  in  Final  Settle- 

the    cabinet    of    the     Massachusetts  ment  Certificates  and  Indents. 
Historical   Society.    In    March,  1787, 
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doubled  in  price,  —  the  New  Loan  certificates  selling  in 
December;  1789,  for  ten  shillings.^  The  new  national  bonds 
at  once  secured  pubUc  favor.  In  January,  1791,  the  six  per 
cents  were  selling  at  eighty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  seven- 
teen shillings  in  the  pound.  In  the  following  December, 
they  went  above  par,  the  highest  point  for  the  movement 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  the  spring  of  1792.' 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with  this  whole 
matter  is  the  credit  enj  oy ed  by  American  f  imds  in  England  and 
Holland.  Bird,  Savage,  and  Bird  of  London  became  very 
active  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  United  States  securities. 
By  August  12,  1791,  they  had  disposed  of  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  them  in  London.  These  securities  were  then 
selling  for  one  himdred  and  five,  a  month  later  they  brought 
one  himdred  and  seven  and  a  half,  and  in  October,  they  actually 
brought  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  London.  The  success 
of  speculation  in  government  securities  induced  men  to  go  into 
other  things,  —  into  buying  lands  or  buying  more  lands,  into 
building  ships  or  starting  manufacturing  establishments, 

^Thb  foUowing  table  ihowing  the      at  Philadelphia  ia  compiled  from  the 
pffioea  of  eeeurities  in  nhillingi  and  pence      Columbian  MaQotine  for  1788,  1780  :  — 


NwLoan 

QvtUeatM, 
CoatioMital 


NwLoaa 

Ctrtlfioatfe 
CotttittHital 


4/-4/e 

8/^4 
4/2 


4/-4/4 
2/84/2 

e/-4/8 
V8 


Mat 


4/6^ 
2/fr4/2 

4/KM/4 
4/8^ 


Jum 


V«-«/ 
V-4/2 

4/84/8 
4/8-4/9 


Jm.T 


V84/ 

V-4/e 

4/84/3 
4/8-1/© 


Ave. 


V64/ 
4/-l/e 

4/84/8 
4/84/» 


a 


V84/ 

4/-i/e 

4/84/3 
4/8-1/© 


Oor. 


V84/ 
V-*/« 

5/34/ 
V24/4 


Not. 


V-4/4 
3/»-l/ 

e/-7/e 
Vfl-7/e 


Dbc. 


4/»4/ 
8/W/ 

a/-io/ 
8/44/e 


*  The  appreciation  of  national  aecuri- 
waa  greatly  helped  by  purchaeee 
for  the  "dukins  fund."  Theee  weie 
anthoiiaed  by  the  "Tniateee  of  the 
Binkiat  Fond"  and  were  made  by  the 
Tnmam  of  the  United  States  either 
in  the  open  maricet  or  by  aealed  pro- 


poaals  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York — 
at  the  latter  place  under  the  direction 
of  the  "  Cashier  of  the  Office  of  Discount 
and  Deposit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,'*  see  RepoH  c/  the  Board  of  Tnis- 
Ue$  of  the  Sinkino  Fufid,  dated  Phila- 
delphia, February  25,  1703. 
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into  the  organizing  and  carrying  on  of  banks.  In  1788^ 
there  were  only  three  banks  in  the  country  with  a  capital  of 
a  little  over  two  millions ;  by  1800  the  number  had  increased  to 
twenty-eighty  counting  the  national  bank  and  all  its  branches 
as  one  institution,  and  the  total  capital  had  increased  to 
twenty-one  million  dollars. 

At  New  York  and  at  Philadelphia,  while  he  was  occupying 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  well  as  before  and 
after  that  period,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  on  friendly  terms 
and  was  even  intimate  with  members  of  the  first  well-defined 
group  of  speculators  in  our  history.  One  of  these  was  Robert 
Morris,  the  prince  of  plungers;  another  was  Alexander 
Macomb ;  a  third  was  William  Duer,  —  all  of  them  foreign 
bom.  The  relations  between  Hamilton  and  Morris  were 
very  close,  while  the  latter  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Senate.  Their  unpublished  correspondence  contains  many 
references  to  financial  transactions  of  one  sort  or  another,  in 
which  Hamilton  ultimately  seems  to  have  lost  as  did  so  many 
others.^  One  of  the  most  interesting  speculations  of  the  time 
was  the  purchase  of  ten  townships  on  the  southeastern  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Among  the  associates  in  this  venture 
were  Hamilton,  his  father-in-law,  General  Philip  Schuyler, 
Heniy  Knox,  and  Alexander  Macomb.  The  last  named 
acted  as  "trustee."*  William  Duer  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  old  Treasury  Board  and  had  been  taken  over  as  Hamil- 
ton's assistant,  or  "Vice-Secretary,"  as  he  was  sometimes 
called.  Duer's  speculative  ventures  will  be  presently  noted 
in  detail ;  at  this  place,  it  will  only  be  pointed  out  that  he 

*  ^  See  Morris  to  Hamilton,  November  that  he  had  been  asked  to  draft  a  bill 

13,   1789,  in  the    "Hamilton    Manur  to  prevent  any  more  such  sales  as  that 

scripts."  to  Maoomb,  which  possibly  refers  to  the 

*  "Knox  Papers."  zxu,  fo.  58 ;  zxiii,  "Ten  Townships."     In  1791,  O.  Morris 

fo.    47.    In    the    "Hamilton    Manu-  was  in  London  trying  to  sell  this  tract 

scripts*'  is  a  letter  from  Schuyler,  dated  of  land,  "Knox  Papers,"  xzviii,  fo.  149. 
January  29,  1792,  informing  Hamilton 
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was  the  first  "governor"  of  the  Society  for  Establishing 
Useful  Manufactures  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  which  was 
distinctly  a  Hamiltonian  scheme.^  There  are  entries  in  the 
records  and  in  letters  connecting  Hamilton's  name  with  the 
sale  of  bank  stock.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  these  shares 
belonged  to  Hamilton  himself ;  in  some  of  these  transactions 
he  seems  to  have  been  acting  for  Mrs.  Hamilton's  sister 
Angelica's  husband,  J.  B.  Church.  In  August,  1792,  William 
Seton,  the  government  agent  at  New  York,  wrote  to  Hamil- 
ton that  he  had  been  an  improvident  steward  with  "your 
Bank  Stock,"  having  sold  it  at  one  himdred  and  thirty  when 
he  might  have  realized  four  or  five  per  cent  more  on  it,  if  he 
had  only  held  it  for  a  few  days  longer.*  Outside  of  his  family, 
Hamilton  was  circumspect,  refusing  point  blank  to  give  even 
so  good  a  Federalist  as  Henry  Lee  information  as  to  the  prob- 
able future  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
speculation  in  the  certificates  of  bank  stock  troubled  Hamil- 
ton, because  "a  bubble  connected  with  my  operations  is  of 
all  the  enemies  I  have  to  fear,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
formidable. ' '  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  thought  the ' '  Stocks 
are  all  too  high"  and  at  once  received  a  letter  from  Rufus 
King  advising  him  to  be  careful  as  to  speaking  of  the  value 


iSee  Levi  R.  Trumbull's  History 
of  Induttrial  Paieraon,  W.  Nelson's 
"Foundiiig  of  Paterson  as  the  Intended 
Manufacturing  Metropolis  of  the  United 
States"  in  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society's  Proceedinga,  2nd  series,  ix,  177. 
In  getting  the  historical  setting  for 
this  chapter,  I  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  perusal  of  two  unpub- 
lished papers  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Davis. 
One  of  these  has  to  do  with  early  Ameri- 
can corporations,  the  other  with  the 
Paterson  scheme.  Hamilton,  Knox, 
DuOT,  Flint,  and  Macomb  were  all 
interested  in  this  venture. 

*This  was  probably  stock  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  because  the 
shares  were  $400  each  and  were  selling 

VOL.  TV.  —  H 


at  130,  as  appears  from  a  pencilled  note 
at  the  bottom  of  Seton's  letter  of  August 
6,  1792.  Probably  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  Hamilton  was  acting  for  some 
one  else,  as  it  was  then  a  common  prac- 
tice for  treasury  officials  to  transact 
business,  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  government,  for  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

Upon  being  charged  with  using  his 
official  position  for  purposes  of  specu- 
lation, Hamilton,  to  preserve  his  pro- 
fessional honor,  confessed  to  having 
illicit  relations  with  a  certain  Mrs. 
Beynolds.  See  Hamilton's  Ohtenationg 
on  Certain  Documents  contained  in  •  .  . 
"  The  History  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Year  1796"  (Philadelphia,  1707). 
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of  securities^  because  his  utterance  was  used  to  depress 
prices.* 

William  Duer  was  of  good  English  stock.*  After  some 
time  spent  in  India^  he  resided  at  Antigua^  where  he  had 
inherited  an  estate.  Coming  to  the  continent  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  took  the  radical  side, 
served  in  the  army,  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  married 
Katherine  Alexander,  daughter  of  the  claimant  of  the  Stirling 
peerage,  for  which  reason  she  was  called  Lady  Kitty  Duer. 
Knox  and  Duer  became  financially  intimate  some  time  about 
the  year  1786,  at  least  that  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  them 
swapping  cheques  and  promissory  notes.'  It  was  then,  too,^ 
that  Duer  obtained  a  contract  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
United  States  forces  in  the  western  country.  In  1791,  they 
embarked  on  what  they  expected  would  be  a  most  profitable 
speculation.  The  idea  was  to  purchase  from  one  million  to 
four  million  acres  of  land  in  Maine,  then  a  part  of  Massa* 
chusetts.  Knox  and  Duer  were  to  have  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  enterprise  and  those  who  ''held  Subordinate 
Interests  of  the  Purchases''  were  to  be  bound  by  regulations 


iKing'0  note  is  in  the  "Hamilton 
Bianufloripta" ;  tbe  reply,  dated  Au- 
gust 17,  1701,  is  in  C.  R.  King's  Cor- 
re$pondenee  of  Rit/ua  King,  i,  402. 

*Mn.  John  K.  Van  Rensselaer's 
New  Yorken  of  the  XIX,  Century,  p.  ix. 
There  is  an  article  about  Duer  in  the 
Knickerbocker  MagoMine  for  1852,  oon- 
taining  information  that  cannot  now 
be  found  elsewhere.  From  a  letter  in 
the  "Duer  Manuscripts"  (No.  188)  in 
Janxiary,  1789,  Duer  was  negotiating 
with  the  Spanish  minister  as  to  a  settle- 
ment on  the  western  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.  Archer  B.  Hulbert  takes  a 
hostile  view  of  Duer's  western  activi- 
ties in  his  "Andrew  Craigie  and  the 
Scioto  Associates"  in  American  Anti- 
quarian Society's  Proceedinge  for  1013. 
Letters  in  the  "Duer  Manuscripto" 
seem   to  show  that   both   Duer   and 


Barlow  were  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
sundry  entries  in  Rowena  Buell's 
Rufue  Putnam,  pp.  110,  111,  116,  add 
to  this  impreesbn.  In  1700,  provisions 
were  so  scanty  that  Putnam  wrote  that 
it  was  impoerible  to  take  a  party  of 
Frenchmen  across  the  mountains,  until 
the  new  crops  should  be  harvested.  For 
a  French  view,  see  N.  F.  Jacquemart's 
Le  No%i9eau  Mianseippi,  ou  lee  dangere 
d*habUer  Lee  Borde  du  Seioio  (Paris, 
1700). 

*Jan\iary  20,  1700.  Knox  wrote  to 
Duer  as  to  a  note  which  he  gave  him  in 
September,  1780.  for  $2000  and  had 
received  from  him  cancelled  notes  for 
$1000  and  $000.  April  27,  1701,  Duer 
asks  Knox  to  "lend  him  a  check"  for 
$6000  until  the  following  Saturday  ; 
"Knox  Papers."  xix,  fo.  00;  zxv,  fo. 
114;  xxvi.  fo.  103;  zzviii,  fo.  48,  ete. 
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which  the  directors  might  make  at  any  time.  They  could 
not  sell  their  lands  without  first  offering  them  to  the  directors 
and  the  lands  might  be  bought  from  the  ''Subordinates"  at 
any  time  at  an  agreed  on  price,  which  was  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money.  In  1791,  negotia- 
tions with  the  Massachusetts  authorities  were  begun.  The 
agents  were  instructed  to  lose  no  time  and  to  employ  counsel 
if  it  were  necessary.  If  the  committee  seemed  indisposed  to 
sell  so  large  a  tract  as  two  or  three  million  acres  ''from  a 
jealousy  of  monopoly,"  or  for  any  other  reason,  "names  may 
be  made  Use  of  [to]  obtain  the  whole  Land  we  want  by  Dif- 
ferent Applications  varying  in  some  Instances  in  order  to 
avoid  Suspicion  of  Combination."  It  might  be  necessaiy  to 
apply  to  the  legislature  directly  in  which  case  their  agents 
should  secure  "an  Interest  favorable  to  our  Object,"  which, 
presumably,  would  be  very  necessary,  as  four  million  acres 
well  located  would  include  very  nearly  all  the  cultivable  land 
in  the  District  of  Maine  that  was  not  already  occupied.^ 
Duer  and  Knox  had  very  slight  personal  resources,  but  they 
had  influential  friends  and  at  this  time  enjoyed  credit  with 
the  banks.  There  has  come  down  to  us  an  undated  scrap  of 
paper  which  probably  throws  some  light  on  their  financial 
hopes  and  modes  of  thought.  The  plan,  so  this  memoran- 
dum reads,  was  to  sell  a  million  acres  more  or  less  for  a  dollar 
or  so  an  acre.  The  deeds  were  to  be  given  at  once  and  the 
lands  put  into  the  hands  of  the  purchasers.  Of  the  money 
taken  in,  sixty  per  cent  should  be  invested  in  United  States 
three  per  cent  bonds,  the  par  value  of  which  would  equal 
the  amount  of  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  lands.* 
These  bonds  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  For 
ten  years  the  interest  was  to  be  paid  to  the  purchaser  as  a 
bonus  for  taking  up  the  land.    At  the  ^nd  of  that  time  the 

>"KiiozPttpM."iZTili,  fo.  81.  122. 
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bonds,  principal  and  interest,  were  to  revert  to  the  proprietors. 
If  everything  went  well,  Duer  and  Knox  and  their  associates 
would  sell  a  million  acres  for  a  million  dollars.  They  would 
pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  State  and 
to  individuals  and  six  himdred  thousand  more  for  the  three 
per  cents,  leaving  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  be  divided  between 
the  associates.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period,  the  asso- 
ciates would  come  into  possession  of  the  three  per  cents  which 
by  that  time  would  probably  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  they  would  cost.  As 
to  the  additional  expenses,  it  appears  that  in  1792,  Jackson 
discovered  that  he  and  William  Tudor  were  working  against 
one  another  and  were  running  up  the  price  of  wild  lands  from 
ten  cents  to  twenty  cents  per  acre.  Thereupon  Jackson  gave 
Tudor  a  note  for  one  thousand  guineas  on  condition  that  he 
would  stop  bidding  against  him.^  Ultimately,  the  Duer  and 
Knox  associates  secured  preemption  rights  to  three  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  central  part  of  Maine.  For  this  they  were 
to  pay  twenty-one  cents  per  acre,  something  down,  and  the  rest 
in  instalments  at  six  per  cent  interest  *  and  there  were  other 
expenses  to  be  met,  whenever  the  lands  should  be  taken  up 
for  actual  settlement.  The  amoimt  of  money  involved  was 
very  large  for  two  men  who  had  nothing  or  next  to  nothing, 
but  Duer  and  Knox  were  not  in  the  habit  of  borrowing 
trouble.  They  even  secured  additional  lands  on  Mount 
Desert  and  the  neighboring  mainland,'  agreeing  to  pay  six 


««' 


Knox  Papers,"  liii,  fo.  166.  They 
ultimfttely  agreed  to  i>ay  21  cents  per 
acre  for  2,830,453  acres  and  actually 
paid  $5000  down  as  "earnest,"  "Re- 
port of  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of 
Eastern  Lands  .  .  .  1783-1795,"  nos. 
zziii  and  zziv. 

*  In  the  end,  Jackson  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  legislature  for  a  release 
ii^m  the  obligation  to  carry  out  his 
ooniract  in  its  entirety.    See  R€»ol9u 


of  th€  Oeneral  Courl  of  th€  Common- 
toeaUh  of  Mai9aehu$eU9,  rupoeUng  the 
8aU  of  Satlem  Lands  (1803),  pp.  242, 
269. 

'  "Knox  Papers,"  xxix,  fo.  31,  35,  69. 
76,  etc.  This  purchase  was  made  from 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Gregoire;  see  Q.  E. 
Street's  Mount  Duert,  133  note.  The 
western  portion  was  confirmed  to  Sir 
John  Bernard,  son  of  Sir  Francis  some- 
tame  governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom 
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pence  ha'penny  per  acre  for  themj  the  pa}anent8  to  extend 
over  two  years. 

*A  great  deal  of  money  had  been  made  in  land  speculations 
in  the  Genesee  Valley  and  in  the  upper  Mohawk  region.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  success  might  be  repeated  in  Maine. 
Many  French  refugees  were  coming  to  America  either  singly 
or  in  groups.  Some  of  these  were  fugitives  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Parisian  mob;  others  had  been  driven  out  of  San  Domingo 
by  the  rebellious  mulattoes  or  negroes^  who,  even  then^  were 
more  or  less  guided  by  Toussaint  Louverture.  Among  the 
refugees  were  Madame  de  la  Val  and  Monsieur  de  la  Roche. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Duer,  probably  with  a  view  to  set- 
tling within  the  Scioto  country^  but  he  turned  them  and  their 
friends  toward  Mount  Desert.  He  wrote  to  Knox  that  the 
climate  of  Maine  might  not  be  so  congenial  as  that  of  the 
Scioto,  but  there  were  other  superior  advantages.  For 
the  present,  he  thought  that  the  change  of  the  course  of  the 
French  inunigration  would  better  be  kept  a  secret,  but  a  suc- 
cessful settlement  on  Mount  Desert  Island  would  give  6clat 
to  the  whole  Maine  speculation.  Knox  was  also  interested 
in  the  settlement  of  a  great  tract  on  the  coast  between  the 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers,  which  had  come  to  Mrs. 
Knox  from  her  father.  She  and  Greneral  Knox  had  bought 
out  the  other  daHftftQts  to  it  and  had  also  purchased  several 
islands  in  the  neighbomlg  Penobscot  Bay.  The  tract  was 
already  partly  occupied  by  squatters  and  it  was  only  veiy 
slowly  and  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  General  Knox 
was  able  to  bring  them  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  their  titles  and  of  the  necessity  of  paying  money  to  him  to 
secure  good  ones. 

Besides  his  various  interests  in  Maine,  the  Mississippi 

tb«  wlioto  idmnd  had  been  granted ;  see  referenoea,  under  date  of  Aufuat  27, 
Banimifttm-Bemofd  Corrmpondenee,  60.  1701,  and  on.  in  tbe  **  Knox  Papen"  to 
86,  06,  ete.    There  an  a  good  many      thia  French  aetUement  in  Maine. 
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Valley  and  New  York,  Duer  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Alexander  Macomb  for  '^  making  speculations  in  the  Debt 
of  the  United  States."  *  This  document  was  dated  Decem- 
ber 29,  1791;  and  the  association  was  to  continue  for  twelve 
months.  Duer  and  Macomb  took  others  into  this  ''blind 
pool '  ^  which  was  known  at  the  time  as  the  "  Six  Per  Cent  Club  * ' 
and  extended  their  operations  to  the  manipulation  of  bank 
stock  and  manufacturing  shares.  When  this  s}mdicate  was 
formed,  the  price  of  securities  was  rising  rapidly.  Rumor 
had  already  pointed  to  Duer  as  being  particularly  engaged 
in  raising  the  price  of  the  certificates  and  of  the  rights  to 
subscribe  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ; 
but  King  wrote  to  Hamilton  that  Duer's  conduct  ''had  been 
as  correct  as  any  Buyer's  and  seller's  could  be."  Within 
three  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Six  Per  Cent  Club, 
Duer  was  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  fimds.  It  is  said  that 
an  ambitious  zealot  in  the  Treasury  Department  ^  gave  the 
first  stab  to  his  credit  by  asserting  that  he  was  behind  in 
his  accounts  with  the  government  to  the  extent  of  a  himdred 
thousand  dollars  or  so.  Duer  was  able  to  explain  this  away, 
but  he  was  soon  paying  five  and  six  per  cent  a  month  for  small 
simis  of  money:  "Butchers,  mechanics,  old  batchelors  & 
old  maids,  all  lent  him  their  cash." '  He  was  said  to  have 
entered  into  negotiations  for  five  million  dollars.  In  March, 
1792,  Duer  foimd  it  impossible  to  go  on  and  his  "stoppage" 
created  great  distress  at  New  York,  as  there  was  scarcely  a 
capitalist  who  was  not  concerned  with  him.    His  friends 


>  "Duer  Manuscripto"  in  New  York 
Historical  Society,  noe.  245,  247. 

*  Something  of  the  other  side  of  this 
matter  is  contained  in  a  "Report  from 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  Theodosius  Fowler  presented  the  3rd 
of  February,  1801."  It  appears  from 
this  that  Fowler  and  Duer  were  im« 


plicated  in  what  had  been  looked  upon 
as  an  overdraft  in  connection  with 
Duer's  contract  to  supply  the  army  on 
the  frontier  in  the  year  1791. 

•  Letter  of  William  L.  Smith,  Phila- 
delphia, March  24,  1702.  to  Gabriel 
Manisault,  "Jenkins  Manuscripts," 
communicated  to  me  by  Professor 
Ulrich  B.  PhilUps. 
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tried  to  tide  him  over;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  all  his 
marketable  securities  had  been  assigned  for  certain  preferred 
creditors.  This  meant  that  those  who  had  loaned  him  small 
sums  of  money  at  usurious  rates  were  excluded  from  all  hope 
of  repayment  and  they  were  indignant.  Securities  were 
pressed  for  sale  and  money  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  in- 
terest. At  one  moment  it  was  said  that  as  high  as  one  per 
cent  per  day  ^  was  tendered  for  funds  and  in  vaiu;  although 
the  best  bonds  and  stocks  were  tendered  as  collateral  security. 
Hamilton  now  interfered  by  authorizing  William  Seton  to 
purchase  public  stocks  to  the  amoimt  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  bought  bonds  from  no  less  than 
eighty  persons  which  no  doubt  did  something  toward  restor- 
ing confidence.  It  then  appeared  that  the  Six  Per  Cent  Club 
was  deeply  involved.  Macomb  had  bought  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  securities  on  which  only  part  payment  had 
been  made^  he  was  liable  for  the  di£ference  in  the  price  to  the 
holders.  In  the  end  the  company  paid  only  five  per  cent  on 
its  obligations.*  Duer  was  now  in  the  city  jail;  where  he  was 
physically  safe  from  his  creditors.  He  begged  Macomb  to 
send  him  money  which  was  ''  essential  to  preserve  the  Peace 
of  the  City;  and  to  prevent  the  Industrious  and  Malignant 
Efforts  of  our  Enemies.  .  .  .  For  Heavens,  Sake,  for  your 
own,  if  not  for  Friendship  for  me  —  Send  this  Sum."  He 
would  be  personally  responsible  for  the  return  of  the  money 
within  a  fortnight.  "Do  not,  agaiU;  let  the  Bearer  Return 
without  the  only  thing  Needful  —  with  this  Aid  all  Violence 
can  be  prevented ;  without  it  it  is  absolutely  Impossible." 

<  A  toller  from  Elbridfe  Gerry,  daled  Hftmilloii,  April  9  and  11.  In  *'Haiiiflton 

FfaitodelphU,  IMh  Mareh,  1792,  in  Ihe  Muiuseripts'*  al  Waahincton:  Duer  to 

"WendeU  Papers.'*  Macomb.  April  11,  1792,   **Waahbum 

*8ee  Henry   Remeen   to  Jefferson,  Autograph   Collection,"    fo.    43.    See 

April  11. 1792.  in  the  "Jefferson  Menu-  atoo  Upham's  Li/€  €(f  Timoihy  Pidbtrtna. 

ampte."     Waahinclon;    HamUton    to  iii.  27. 


Seton,   April  4.    1792;  and   Seton   to 
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But  Macomb  who  had  come  to  New  York  with^a  fortime  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  like  Duer,  was  at  the  end  of 
his  resources.* 

The  panic  that  followed  on  Duer's  downfall  was  of  short 
duration.  By  the  autumn  of  1792^  speculation  was  again 
proceeding  with  vigor.  Of  all  the  operations  of  the  next  few 
yearS;  none  stands  out  more  prominently  than  that  connected 
with  the  building  of  the  City  of  Washington,  partly  because 
the  whole  affair  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  miracle 
and  partly  because  it  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
catastrophe  of  Robert  Morris's  fortunes.  In  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government;  Con- 
gress had  no  thought  of  expending  any  of  the  nation's  money. 
Virginia  had  already  voted  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  as  an  aid  to  the  enterprise  to  which  Maryland  added 
seventy-two  thousand.  With  this  money  and  such  as  might 
be  obtained  from  interested  persons  in  the  future,  the  Federal 
City  was  to  be  built.  Washington  was  authorized  to  select 
the  actual  site,  an}rwhere  along  the  Potomac,  between  the 
Eastern  Branch  and  the  Conogocheague,  an  affluent  of  the 
main  stream  which  joined  it  about  seventy  miles  higher  up, 
and  only  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
Washington  viewed  the  whole  tract  ostentatiously,  being 
banqueted  at  various  places,  but  already  he  had  fixed  upon 
the  territory  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  the  nearest  town  to 
Moimt  Vernon.  The  site  selected  has  been  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  hills,  separated  by  a  morass,  and  there  are 
those  who  assert  that  a  more  salubrious  situation  might  easily 

1  On  April  12,  1702,  one  of  Knox's  failure  has  involved  everybody  —  It  is 

correspondents  wrote  to  him  from  New  expected  that  before  Saturday  upwards 

York:   **No    place   was  ever  in   such  of  Forty  persons  of  considerable  Note 

a    state    of    distress    as    this  —  Poor  will  stop  —  God  knows    where  it  will 

Macomb    stoped    Yesterday  —  He    is  end  I    M"   Golden   stoped    Yesterday 

gone   beyond   redemption,   and   must  and    had    process    served    on    Her/' 

begin    the   World    asain  — This    last  "Knox  Papers,"  zxxi.  fo.  38. 
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have  be^i  picked  out  higher  up  the  river.  Washington  was 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  expectation  that  the  new  city 
just  below  the  falls  of  the  Potomac  would  in  no  long  time  rival 
Philadelphia;  New  York,  and  Baltimore  as  a  centre  of  indus- 
try and  would  become  the  continental  mart  for  ocean  borne 
commerce,  —  would  be,  in  short,  the  metropolis  of  the  West- 
em  World.^  It  would  be  at  the  changing  place  of  ocean  and 
river  borne  commerce,  for  the  Potomac  was  then  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  At  that  time  few 
people  in  Virginia — and  not  many  others  anywhere— had  any 
other  idea  than  that  the  easiest  route  to  the  rapidly  growing 
western  coimtry  would  be  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac  or  the 
James.  No  one  had  then  thought  of  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Canal  through  central  New  York  as  the  economic  approach 
to  "The  West." 

Having  determined  upon  the  general  location  of  the  Federal 
District,  Washington  appointed  commissioners  to  secure  for 
the  United  States  whatever  lands  were  needed  between 
Georgetown  and  the  Eastern  Branch.  There  was  some  dick- 
ering and  the  President  was  finally  obliged  to  use  his  per- 
sonal influence.  Ultimately  all  the  holders  of  lands  within 
the  chosen  limits  agreed  to  turn  them  over  to  the  federal 
authorities,  who  were  to  lay  out  the  city.  The  original  pro- 
prietors  were  to  contribute  whatever  land  was  needed  for 
streets,  but  were  to  be  paid  for  whatever  other  lands  should 
be  taken  for  public  purposes  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds 
per  acre,  and  each  was  to  receive  back  one-half  of  the  lots 


>8m  JoDAthan  Elliot's  HiaUniaU 
8ktl^t9  of  the  Tm  MiUt  Sguan  (Waah- 
ingUm.  1830),  p.  820.  The  acts  for 
ssUbUshing  the  seat  of  fOTemment  are 
ehaptsr  izriii  of  the  aets  of  the  seoond 
wmmon  of  the  First  Concrsss  and  chapter 
srii  of  the  third  session.  The  latter  ex- 
tended the  Umit  of  choice  to  indode  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  which 


was  praoticsUy  Washington's  home  town ; 
but  the  capital  dty  was  to  be  laid  off  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  river.  It  is 
only  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
that  these  acts  can  be  construed  as  giving 
authority  to  lay  out  a  dty  and  to  imder- 
take  expenditures  that  would  inevitably 
run  up  to  over  a  million  dollars. 
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laid  out  on  his  land  in  absolute  possession,  —  which  he  could 
retain  or  sell  as  he  pleased.  If  everything  went  well  each  one 
of  these  lots, would  be  worth  as  much  as  the  original  cornfield. 
In  this  planning  of  the  new  city,  Washington  was  greatly 
helped  by  Jefferson,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  artistic  sense  and 
had  distinct  memories  of  many  foreign  towns.  Some  of  his 
suggestions  were  not  practical,  but  his  sketch  of  the  new  city 
with  the  President's  House  at  one  end  of  a  public  walk  and 
the  capitol  at  the  other  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Federal  City.^  For  a  paid  assistant,  Wash- 
ington picked  out  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,*  who  pos- 
sessed original  genius  together  with  some  of  the  qualities  that 
often  go  with  it,  and  intrusted  the  actual  survey  to  Andrew 
Ellicott.  L'Enfant  soon  evolved  the  scheme  upon  which 
the  City  of  Washington  was  actually  built  with  some  few 
changes,'  mainly  in  the  direction  of  restricting  the  size  of  pub- 


1  This  is  reproduoed  in  W.  B.  Biyan's 
Hiitory  of  the  National  Capital,  i,  130. 
The  original  plan  is  in  the  ''Jefiferson 
Papers'*  at  Washington,  Series  4,  vol. 
i,  121.  An  instance  of  Washington's 
reliance  on  Jefferson,  occurred  on  June 
30, 1793,  when  objections  were  raised  to 
Thornton's  plan  of  the  capitol  on  the 
ground  of  practicability,  time,  and 
expense.  Washington  desired  Jefferson 
to  hear  both  sides  and  "report  your 
opinion  on  the  case  and  the  plan  which 
ought  to  be  executed.  .  .  .  Your  own 
knowledge  of  this  and  judgment  will 
decide."  Somewhat  differently  phrased, 
this  letter  appears  in  Olenn  Brown's 
History  of  the  United  Staiee  Capitol,  i,  10. 

'  For  ^iteresting  memorials  about 
L'Enfant,  see  Reeorde  of  the  Colum- 
bia Historical  Society,  ii,  26-157;  this 
includes  articles  by  John  Stewart,  W.  B. 
Bryan,  and  J.  D.  Morgan.  For  ElUoott, 
see  C.  Van  C.  Mathews's  Andrew  SUieott, 
Hie  Life  and  LeUere, 

>  Olenn  Brown  thinks  that  L'Enfant 
was  influenced  by  a  plan  for  rebuilding 
the  burned  portion  of  London  that  was 
drawn  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but 
not  used  at  that  time.   He  also  points 


out  that  a  combination  of  radial  and 
right  angular  streets  was  actually  in 
existence  at  Ann&polis.  See  his  article 
in  Columbia  Historical  Society's  Rec" 
ordet  vi,  1. 

Following  is  L'Enfant's  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  which  he  pursued: 
**  Having  first  determined  some  principal 
point,  to  which  I  wished  making  the  rest 
subordinate,  I  next  made  the  distribu- 
tion regular  with  streets  at  right  angles, 
north-south  and  east-west.  But  after- 
wards I  opezi^  others  in  various  direc- 
tions as  avenjaes  to  and  from  every  prin- 
cipid  plaoe/wishing  by  this  not  merely 
to  eototrasf  with  the  general  regularity 
nor  iitW^  a  greater  variety  of  pleasant 
seats  and4>rospects,  .  . .  but  principally 
to  connect  each  part  of  the  city  with 
more  efficacy  by,  if  I  may  so  express, 
making  the  real  distance  less  from  place 
to  place."  (W.  Bogart  Bryan's  Hietary 
ofthe  National  CapUalA,  US),  He  wrote 
to  Washington  that  he  "oould  discover 
no  one  [site]  so  advantageously  to  greet 
the  congressional  building  as  is  that  on 
the  west  end  of  Jenkins  heights  which 
stand  as  a  pedestal  waiting  for  a  mon- 
ument, and  I  am  confident,  were  all  the 
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lie  reservations.  The  plan  may  be  described  as  following  the 
lines  of  a  gridiron,  like  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 
stiffness  relieved  by  a  series  of  broad  radiating  avenues,  with 
sumptuous  open  circles  at  important  intersections,  —  a  series 
of  cartwheels  superimposed  on  a  checker-board.  Today 
after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  existence,  Washington  is  the 
most  attractively  planned  city  in  the  world, — whose  qualities 
are  both  accentuated  and  marred  by  sudden  transitions  from 
palace  to  hovel,  from  the  abode  of  aristocracy  to  that  of  the 
negro.  That  the  city  exists  at  all  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
financial  genius  of  Robert  Morris  and  his  associates,  all  of 
whom  passed  their  declining  years  in  penury. 

Robert  Morris  was  brought  from  England  by  his  father  in 
his  early  boyhood.*  In  youth,  he  showed  remarkable  busi- 
ness acumen  and  was  taken  by  his  employer,  Thomas  Willing 
of  Philadelphia,  into  the  firm  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
Morris's  part  in  the  Revolution  is  well  known.  During  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  he  engaged  in  most  profitable 
transactions  with  the  Farmers  General  of  France  and  with 
other  foreigners  and  became  interested  in  promoting  the 
settlement  of  wilderness  lands.  He  acquired  great  tracts  in 
central  and  western  New  York  and  sold  them  for  a  million  or 
more  than  they  had  cost  him.  This  success  impelled  him  to 
buy  wild  lands  in  all  directions:  in  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, the  Northwest  Territory,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  retained  some  of  his  early  holdings  in  New  York.  At 
an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Morris  listened  to  the  urgings  of 
James  Greenleaf  and  became  interested  in  building  Washing- 
ton City  '  as  the  national  capital  was  known  after  1791. 

wood  dawed  from  the  ground  no  dt-  in  Pmnayhonia  MagtmnB  nS  Butory,  i, 

nation  oould  tUnd  in  competition  with  333 ;  ii.  157. 

thk."    Colmnbift   Hiatorioal   Sodely's  'On  Seiytember  0,  1791,  tha  Com- 

B§eonU,  ii,  36.  miasionen  wrote  to   Major  L'Enfant 

^  Chariee    Henry    Hart    has    brief  that  they  had  agreed  to  call  the  federal 

artldee  on  Robert  Morris  and  his  wife  district  the  Territory  of  Colombia  and 
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When  L'Enfant  had  evolved  the  main  features  of  his 
scheme  and  Ellicott  had  made  progress  in  running  the  lines 
of  the  streets  and  squares,  the  commissioners  advertised  the 
first  sale  of  building  lots.  Their  hopes  were  great.  They 
seem  to  have  expected  an  influx  of  buyers,  but  the  results 
were  not  at  all  commensurate  with  their  anticipations.  They 
offered  to  sell  house  lots  on  easy  terms,  the  condition  being 
that  dwellings  of  a  standard  size  and  construction  should  be 
erected  on  a  certain  portion  of  each  purchase  within  a  limited 
time,  and  the  period  of  payment  was  prolonged.  Never- 
theless the  sales  were  disappointing  and  the  amoimt  of  money 
taken  in  far  below  what  the  commissioners  required.  It  was 
in  these  early  years  of  discouragement  that  James  Greenleaf  ^ 
of  Boston  and  New  York  came  forward  with  a  proposition  for 
the  purchase  of  lots  by  the  thousand.  This  remarkable  man 
was  American  consul  at  Amsterdam  and  was  brother-in-law 
of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer.  Greenleaf  had  a  Dutch 
wife  and  expected  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  for  this 
enterprise  through  his  friends  and  his  wife's  connections  in 
Holland.  He  was  already  associated  with  Robert  Morris 
and  John  Nicholson  ^  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  North  American 
Land  Company,  which  had  been  formed  to  take  over  some 
of  Robert  Morris's  promotions.  The  three  now  joined  in  a 
s}mdicate  to  carry  through  the  Washington  venture.  Green- 
leaf had  contracted  for  three  thousand  lots.  The  syndicate 
now  doubled  this  amount,  offering  to  pay  an  average  price  of 


the  capital,  the  City  of  WMhtngton. 
Another  early  mention  of  theee  names 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  Daniel  Carroll  of 
Georgetown,  dated  December  12,  1791, 
in  "  Madison  Manuscripts,"  zviii,  00. 

>  See  Allen  C.  Clark's  CfreenUaf  and 
Law  in  the  Federal  CUy  (Washington, 
D.  C,  1001) ;  W.  B.  Bryan's  HitUny  of 
the  Naiumal  Cajriial  (New  York.  1014), 
▼ol.  i,  ch.  is,  **Tbe  Early  Realty  Oper- 


ators/' Mr.  Clark  has  a  saeeinet  account 
of  James  Orsenleaf  in  Columbia  Historic 
cal  Society's  lUconU,  v,  212. 

*  Nicholson  had  been  comptroller 
general  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  said 
to  have  held  grants  of  one-seventh  of 
the  surface  of  that  commonwealth. 
Bee  Columbia  Historical  Society's 
iUcordt,  vi,  217. 
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eighty  dollars  per  lot.  The  six  thousand  taken  by  the  S3mdi- 
cate  comprised  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  owned 
by  the  government.  In  addition  the  associates  secured  the 
option  on  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-four  other  lots  owned  by 
private  proprietors.^  In  all  Morris  and  his  partners  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  national  city  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars.  They  actually  paid  over  one  hundred 
thousand  as  against  less  than  that  sum  paid  and  promised  by 
all  other  purchasers  put  together  up  to  1796.  In  that  year 
the  Commissioners  reported  to  Congress  that  their  total 
resources  were  something  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  * 
including  the  sxmis  which  the  s}mdicate  had  contracted  to  pay 
but  had  not  yet  paid  and  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  that  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  appropriated  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise. 

Morris,  Greenleaf ,  and  Nicholson  had  gone  into  this  specu* 
lation  as  they  had  into  many  others  in  perfectly  good  faith. 
The  country  was  growing  rapidly,  European  capital  was 
seeking  investment  in  America,  and  the  future  seemed  to 
every  one  to  be  full  of  promise.  They  had  calculated  with- 
out taking  into  accoimt  the  tremendous  social  and  financial 
convulsions  that  were  to  overtake  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
during  the  next  few  years  following  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. And  who  can  blame  them  ?  What  statesman  or  man 
of  business  in  America,  or  anywhere  indeed,  in  1792  foresaw, 
or  could  foresee,  what  the  next  few  years  were  to  bring  forth? 
Instead  of  flowing  into  Washington  City  to  pay  for  house  lots 

>  W.  B.  Bryui't  Bittofy  of  the  ^o-  piopriation    of    1200,000    for    miUio 

iioiMrf  C^pUai,  i,  210.  buildiiiss,  but  only  one-half  that  aum 

*  Sm  a  nport  of  ths  CommiMionen  was  voted  becauM  Northern  CongreM 

of  the  Federal  City  m  1706  ("  Papers  of  men  thought  that  Vtrginta  and  Mary- 

the  House  of  Bepreeentatives,"  No.  4.  land  ought  to  supply  the  money  and 

In   library  of   Congress).    Somewhat  also  objected  to  the  stjie  of  bufldings 

different  figures  are  in  Ameriean  Staia  that  were  being  put  up  in  the  Federal 

l>lBpsrs.  IfisesOofMoiM.  i.  180.    In  1708,  City, 
tte  CrnnmiasJoners  asked  for  an   ap- 
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Dutch  gold  went  to  finance  the  French  revolutionary  armies.^ 
Excepting  a  few  French  refugees  and  a  few  fugitives  from 
Ireland,  hardly  any  colonists  came  to  America  in  the  following 
decade.  There  were  no  immigrants  to  settle  on  the  domains 
of  the  North  American  Land  Company  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  or  elsewhere ;  to  buy  the  millions  of  acres  that  Knox 
and  Duer  had  acquired  in  Maine ;  or  to  occupy  the  newly  sur- 
veyed house  lots  of  Washington  City.  The  peasants,  who  in 
other  times  would  have  thronged  the  decks  of  emigrant  ships 
bound  for  the  New  World,  now  instead,  turned  their  faces 
away,  and  marched  to  unknown  graves  on  battlefields  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Massena, 
Soult,  and  the  rest,  or  fought  the  guns  of  the  ships  at  Camper- 
down,  at  Aboukir,  and  at  Trafalgar. 

At  Philadelphia  there  were  many  men  of  large  means ;  in 
the  front  rank  was  William  Bingham.  He  was  influential 
politically,  succeeding  Morris  as  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  was  director  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  which 
his  father-in-law,  Thomas  Willing,  was  president.  After 
Duer's  failure,  Knox  induced  him  to  take  over  Duer's  share 
in  the  two  million  acre  purchase  in  Maine,  and,  as  a  part  of 
the  price  of  letting  him  in  to  the ''  deal, ''  induced  him  to  agree 
to  pay  the  sums  that  Knox  still  owed  on  the  contract.  By 
1795,  Bingham  was  beginning  to  feel  the  financial  pressure  of 
the  times.  At  this  moment  Alexander  Baring  came  to  the 
rescue.*    He  was  in  America  as  agent  for  his  father,  Sir 

1  Dr.  H.  T.  Colenbrander  teUs  us  of  Uie  great  banking  house  of  Baring 
that    one    hundred    million    guilders      Brothen  of  London.    He  was  a  stead- 


{Ameriean  Hutorieal  Renew,  six.  619)  fast  friend  of  the  United  SUtes.    It 

went  from  Holland  to  France  as  the  was  he   who   financed   the   Louisiana 

price  of  liberty  and  equality.    See  also  Purchase    and    as    Lord    Ashburton 

Ford's  WrUinge  of  J.  Q.  Adame,  i,  319,  negotiated   the   treaty   of    1842.    For 

329;  John  Manhall  reported  the  amount  half  a  century  and  more,  the  Barings 

at  forty  to  sixty  million  dollan  or  one  received    income    from    the    lands    in 

hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Maine.    The  "Heirs  of  William  Bing^ 

florins.  ham"  even  now  have  an  office  at  Bar 

'  Alexander  Baring  was  the  founder  Harbor,  Maine. 
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fVancis  Baring;  and  for  other  English  capitalists.  He  made 
his  headquarters  at  Bingham's  house  and  in  a  year  or  two 
married  his  eldest  daughter,  the  younger  becoming  the  wife 
of  his  younger  brother.  Alexander  Baring  paid  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  and  loaned  Knox  fifty  thousand  in  addition. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  help,  both  Bingham  and  Knox  would 
have  been  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  in  1796.  The 
former's  letters  to  his  partner  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
distress  at  Philadelphia.  The  inunense  speculations  in  lands 
and  in  the  China  trade  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
banks  and  money  was  at  a  premium  of  two  per  cent  a  month 
and  remained  at  about  that  rate  for  three  years.  Bingham 
had  not  eight  thousand  dollars  free  capital  at  his  disposal ; 
but  some  of  his  friends  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  receive 
one  hundred  thousand  guineas  from  Mr.  Baring  had  applied 
to  him  for  temporary  loans  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  to  save  his  credit.  Even  Philadelphia  city  lots  were 
unsalable.  A  few  months  later  in  April,  1797,  EM  ward 
Shippen,^  also  writing  from  Philadelphia,  declared  that  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  had  lately  stalked  with  such  gigantic 
strides  as  to  infatuate  all  people,  and  there  is  by  no  means 
''such  Confidence  in  men  of  reputed  fortunes  and  prudence 
as  used  to  exist." 

Of  the  reputed  rich  men  who  were  no  longer  to  be  so  re- 
garded, Robert  Morris  was  undoubtedly  the  first  in  Shippen's 
mind.  Morris,  Nicholson,  and  Greenleaf  had  struggled 
strenuously  to  secure  funds,  but  everything  had  gone  against 
them.    Possibly  as  one  means  of  bolstering  up  his  fallen 


I  BiDcbam's  letters  are  in  the  **  Knox 
Mftauicripta.**  Shippen's  letter  is  in 
Pmrntyhania  Maoatine  of  HuUtry^ 
xzTi.  228.  In  1797,  Duer  was  again  in 
trouble  "owing  to  An  Unfortunate 
Connection  with  J.  Greenleaf"  and  im- 
plored Knox  to  oome  to  New  York, 
eecntly  and  at  onoe,  to  "ooaoert  Ar- 


rangementa  for  securing  the  little  Wreck 
of  what  may  remain  for  my  Wife's 
Dower  &o  from  Destruction" ;  *'Knoz 
Manuscripts,'*  no.  40,  fo.  66.  There 
are  several  leferenoes  to  the  bankrupt- 
cies of  this  later  time  in  the  WriHnot  <4 
Jeffenon  (Ford),  vii.  73,  127,  133,  188, 
814. 
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credit,  in  1795  Morris  had  begun  the  erection  of  a  house  on  a 
lot  that  occupied  a  whole  square,  the  house  in  which  he  for- 
merly dwelt  being  then  occupied  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  L'Enfant  had  been  employed  to  draw  the 
plans  and  to  oversee  the  construction.  After  three  years' 
time  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  or  possibly  only 
promissory  notes,  the  roof  was  not  on.  The  unfinished  house 
and  lot  were  sold  at  auction  in  December,  1797,  for  forty-six 
thousand  dollars, ''  whereas,"  according  to  Bingham, ''  the  Lot 
alone  would  have  Sold  for  nearly  double  the  Amount  twelve 
months  ago."  It  was  the  horrid  usury  of  the  times,  Morris 
informed  Hamilton,  that  made  it  impossible  to  pay  what  he 
owed,  adding  that  he  had  frequently  been  without  what  was 
necessary  to  buy  his  daily  food.  Morris  retired  to  a  country 
house  and  fortified  himself  there,  holding  out  for  months 
against  creditors,  collectors,  and  constables.  Nicholson  did 
the  same  in  another  house  not  far  away.  Greenleaf  pursued 
a  different  course  and  sought  refuge  in  the  poor  debtors' 
prison  on  Prune  Street  in  the  city,  where  the  others  joined 
him  in  1798.  Greenleaf  was  released  in  that  year,  having 
been  declared  a  bankrupt ;  and  Nicholson  died  in  jail  in  1800. 
Morris  remained  in  confinement  until  August,  1801,  when 
some  arrangements  having  been  made  as  to  an  annuity  for 
his  wife,  he  was  declared  a  bankrupt  and  regained  his  liberty. 
Republics  are  proverbially  ungrateful ;  but,  considering  Rob- 
ert Morris's  services  to  the  United  States,  it  should  never 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  write  the  following  sentences,^ 


1  Robert  Morris's  "Private  Letter 
Book"  in  library  of  Congress,  iii,  28. 
Long  quotations  from  these  letters  are 
given  in  Clark's  GreenUaS  and  Law  in 
the  Federal  City,  pp.  30-34,  and  in 
Oberholtser's  RobeH  Morris,  Patriot  and 
Financier,  343.  Sumner  takes  a  rather 
unfriendly  view  of  Morris  in  his  Ftfuifi- 
eier  and  Ms  Financee  of  tKe  American 


ReeoltiHon.  Morris's  aocounts  as  Fin- 
ancier were  not  settled  until  1790; 
see  Michael  Nourse  in  The  Bankers* 
Maoaeine,  new  series,  ix,  677.  William 
B.  Wood,  the  actor-manager,  met 
Morris  in  the  yard  of  the  Prune  Street 
gaol  where  Qouvemeur  Morris  dined 
with  him.  See  Wood's  Pereonal  Reo* 
cUetHone  of  the  Stage,  36-42,  and  Diary 
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no  matter  what  his  short-comings.  They  occur  in  a  letter 
to  Nicholson  who  had  asked  when  the  selling  of  their  property 
would  cease.  "I  answer/'  wrote  Morris,  "that  they  will 
have  done  .  .  .  after  it  is  all  sold  and  gone.  .  .  .  By  heaven 
there  is  no  bearing  with  these  things,  I  believe  I  shall  go  mad, 
every  day  brings  forward  scenes  and  troubles  almost  unsup- 
portable  and  they  seem  to  accumulate  so  that  at  last  they 
will  like  a  torrent  carry  everything  before  them.  God  help 
us,  for  men  will  not." 


c/  (ToyMTiMur  MorrU,  ii,  378,  etc.    O.  After  his  release  from  the  debtors' 

Tomer's  Pionser  Hiaiory  of  Ms  HoUand  priaon,  Morris  and  his  wife  lived  on 

Pwcka96  and  his  Phelp&  and  €farham*9  $1600  a  year  that  was  paid  to  them 

Punhaai  contain  mudi  useful  matter  by  the  HoUand  Land  Company  as  the 

on  the  New  York  land  speculations;  price  of  Mrs.  Morris's  assignment  of 

and   there   are   some   curious   entries  dower, 
as   to   Robert    Morris    in    Boogher's 
MiacdUmeoua  Americana^  51. 


▼OL.  IT.  — I 
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NOTE 

Office  Holding  and  Personal  Business.  —  As  was  several  times 
noted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  present  work,  office  holding  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  not  looked  upon  as  separating  a  man  from 
ordinary  business  pursuits.  Members  of  Parliament  were  usually 
men  of  means  and  had  to  be,  as  they  received  no  compensation  for 
their  services  in  that  body.  Contractors  for  public  service  were  often- 
times members  of  that  Parliament  until  the  century  was  nearing  its 
dose,  and  officials  who  had  the  handling  of  public  money  were  quite  in 
the  habit  of  diverting  interest  on  the  balances  in  their  hands  into  their 
own  pockets.  Moreover,  it  was  not  customary  to  settle  accounts 
every  month  or  every  year.  Sometimes,  where  there  was  a  dispute 
as  to  an  item,  a  large  sum  of  public  money  remained  in  private  hands 
for  many  years.  So  it  was  in  America.  Timothy  Pickering's  ac- 
counts as  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  were 
still  unsettled  in  1797.^  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  in  those 
days  to  credit  the  Heads  of  Departments  with  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  paying  expenses  arising  within  their  Department,  thus  we 
find  Pickering  reporting  to  President  Adams  that  money  which  had 
been  apportioned  to  Edmund  Randolph  as  Secretary  of  State  for  pay- 
ment of  diplomatic  expenses  had  not  been  remitted  to  London  when 
he,  Pickering,  took  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.* 
James  McHenry,  after  he  resigned  from  the  Department  of  War, 
found  himself  seriously  indebted  to  the  government,  —  owing  to 
carelessness  in  book-keeping  in  the  Department.'  One  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  the  blending  of  public  and  private  interests 
occurred  as  to  the  purchase  of  wine  for  President  Washington  in  1790. 
The  business  was  confided  to  Jefferson,  who  was  a  connoisseur.  He 
turned  it  over  to  William  Short,  Charg£  of  the  United  States  at 
Paris.  Washington  had  gone  off  to  Mt.  Vernon  without  leaving  ftmds 
for  the  wine,  and  Jefferson  had  none.  The  United  States  had  a 
balance  in  Holland.  He  told  Short  to  draw  on  that  for  payment, 
assuring  him  that  bills  of  exchange  would  be  sent  to  cover  all  costs  of 
the  transaction.^ 

^Pickering  ManuBcripia,  vi,  fo.  237.  date    of    Philadelphia,   September    5, 

In  1802,  Gallatin  reported  that  a  suit  1796. 

was  then  pending  against  Randolph  for  *  Steiner's  Life  and  Cormpondence  <tf 

a  deficit  of  S51.000.  tMef..  i.  757.  Jamea  McHenry,  512. 

*  *' John  Adams  Manuseripts"  under  *  WriHnga  of  Jefferton,  v,  242. 
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Other  instances  of  somewhat  different  commingling  of  private  and 
official  interests  were  the  pecuniary  dealings  between  government 
officials.  Thus  we  find  James  Monroe,  Senator  from  Virginia,  asking 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  loan  of  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  for  a 
few  months,  —  which  Knox  politely  declined.  In  the  siunmer  of 
1789,  when  the  clerks  were  tmusually  straitened  for  funds,  Isaac 
Sherman,  one  of  the  employees  in  the  Treasury  and  son  of  the  re- 
doubtable Roger,  borrowed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from 
Alexander  Hamilton  which  he  did  not  repay  until  January,  1792. 
Another  and  more  interesting  loan  was  one  that  Hamilton  made  to 
Washington  in  February,  1793,  of  two  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
repaid  forty  days  later,  on  March  11.^  Personal  influence  was  also 
sometimes  asked  and  used,  as  in  August,  1794,  when  Senator  Bingham 
of  Pennsylvania  requested  Knox  to  bring  forward  his  business  at  the 
''Council,"  if  he  could  without  showing  too  much  friendliness, 
assuring  him  that  Col.  Hamilton  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
**  effectuate  this  Business."  Still  another  example  is  that  of  John 
Adams  and  the  loans  negotiated  in  the  Netherlands.  As  the  loan  was 
filling  slowly,  Adams  to  inspire  confidence  subscribed  for  a  consider- 
able sum  in  his  own  name.*  In  1803,  Bird,  Savage,  and  Bird  of  London 
became  insolvent.  At  the  moment  they  had  in  their  hands  ftmds 
arising  from  the  redemption  of  United  States  loans  in  Holland  which 
should  have  gone  to  Adams.  Eventually  the  money  was  repaid,  but 
the  last  instalment  was  not  received  until  after  the  death  of  John 
Adams,  twenty-three  years  later. 

>  PMiMylwftia  Maaanns  of  Hxatory,  *  TFrOtfio*  of  J,  Q,  Adama  (Ford),  Hi, 

380.  13  note. 
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The  promulgation  of  the  Neutrality  Proclamation  on 
April  22,  1793,  gave  the  signal  for  America's  withdrawal 
from  Old  World  politics.  No  event  in  Washington's  adminis- 
tration aroused  more  interest,  few  of  the  deeds  that  are 
associated  with  his  name  had  more  lasting  consequences,  and 
not  one  of  them  demanded  greater  courage  or  betokened  more 
thoughtfulness  and  foresight.  In  the  first  quarter-century 
of  our  national  history,  the  fate  of  America  was  bound  up 
with  that  of  Europe  to  an  extent  that  nowadays  seems 
almost  incredible.  The  War  for  Independence  had  freed 
America  from  the  yoke  of  British  misrule.  In  the  minds  of 
European  chancelleries,  it  had  done  nothing  more ;  the  newly 
enfranchised  States  belonged  to  the  Concert  of  Nations  after 
1783  fully  as  much  as  the  EngUsh  colonies  had  belonged  to 
it  before  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton,  John  Adams,  and  those  who  worked  with 
them,  liberated  the  United  States  from  this  European  thral- 
dom, —  for  a  century,  the  American  people  lived  a  life  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1789,  the  external  outlook  was  as  impleasing  as  was  the 
internal.  Great  Britain  had  not  obeyed  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1783,  except  as  it  suited  her  interest  so  to  do.  She  had 
given  Americans  important  trade  privileges  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  but  had  closed  the  British  West  Indies  to 
American  vessels  and  had  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  a  commercial  treaty.   The  French  Revolution  was  in  full 
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Bweepi  the  revolutionists  were  looking  to  America  for  sym- 
pathy and  were  certain  to  ask  for  more  than  sympathy 
whenever  the  inevitable  war  with  Britain  should  begin.  The 
Spaniards,  too,  had  no  thought  of  compl3ring  with  the  settle- 
ment of  1783,  so  far  as  it  restricted  their  American  territoiy 
and  imposed  obUgations  upon  them.  This  led  to  serious  un- 
easiness among  the  settlers  of  the  western  country,  for  they 
could  only  market  the  bulkier  produce  of  their  farms  by  way 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  English  and  Scottish  money- 
lenders, merchants,  traders,  and  factors  were  to  be  found  in 
every  conmiercial  centre.  British  consuls  were  stationed  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  official  emissaries  of  one  sort 
or  another  came  to  spy  out  the  land.  These  all  consorted 
with  the  more  conservative  elements  in  the  population. 
They  imbibed  the  pessimism  of  their  hosts  and  reported  to 
their  employers  that  the  American  States  were  helpless,  that 
the  American  people  was  divided  by  discordant  poUtical 
sentiments,  and  that  the  country  was  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
retetablishment  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy.  The  Ameri- 
cans seemed  to  be  relapsing  into  the  colonial  condition  from 
sheer  inability  to  keep  out  of  it.^  The  ministers  at  Downing 
Street,  therefore,  paid  no  attention  to  John  Adams's  groping 
for  a  commercial  treaty,  or  to  his  inquiries  as  to  violations 
of  the  Treaty  of  1783  except  to  make  inconvenient  assertions 
as  to  the  weakness  of  the  American  government.  So  hopeless 
did  the  outlook  in  London  seem  that  Adams  announced  his  in- 
tention of  returning  to  America  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.* 


>  In  1789,  Vcnnont  wm  m  wvvnign 
•ad  iadtpuAukt  m  Maonehusetto  or 
SoaUi  CmoUda  before  the  ratification 
of  the  federal  Constitution.  Her  trade 
rilations  were  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
rather  than  with  the  Hudaon,  and  her 
poHtieal  leadere  turned  to  the  English 
•othofHies  in  Canada  for  aid  and  en- 
iU  —  but  got  yeiy  little  of 


either.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Vermont  joined  the  United 
States  in  1791.  as  the  fourteenth  state. 
See  8.  F.  Bemis's  introductory  remarics 
to  documents  found  by  him  in  London 
and  printed  in  Ainericaii  Hutorieal  Ae- 
fieio,  zzi,  647.  and  see  aleo  Canadian 
Ardwvet,  1889.  pp.  63-M ;  1890.  p.  210. 
^^Adama  to  Jay,  January  24,  1787 
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The  French  contempt  for  America  is  shown  in  the  Con- 
sular Convention  of  1788,  which  conferred  upon  French 
officials  in  the  United  States  powers  not  dissimilar  to  those 
given  to  our  own  consuls  in  more  recent  days  in  China  and 
Siam.^  Even  Jefferson  was  unable  to  secure  any  important 
concessions  at  Paris.  The  Spanish  representative  in  the 
United  States,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  like  the  French  and 
British  agents,  felt  to  the  full  the  helplessness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  government  of  the  Confederation.  He  reported 
likewise  these  impressions  to  his  employers  in  Spain,  with  the 
result  that  they  showed  no  desire  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
United  States.  Such  were  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  powers  when  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  April  30,  1789. 

A  few  days  later  (May  5,  1789)  a  Spanish  ship  let  go  her 
anchor  in  the  quiet  waters  of  Friendly  Cove,  an  inlet  of 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  western  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
This  port  had  been  a  convenient  rendezvous  for  American  and 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  of  the  Northwest 
Coast.  Before  long  several  of  these  vessels  appeared.  The 
Spaniards  seized  two  of  the  British  ships  and  carried  them 
with  their  crews  to  Mexico.  In  January,  1790,  news  of  this 
affair  reached  London.    Soon  afterward  came  a  demand 


{DiplomaUe  CarreMpondenee,  1783-1789, 
V,  164). 

>  An  example  of  French  high-handed- 
ness is  seen  In  the  case  of  Captain  Joseph 
Marie  Anne  Ferrier  of  the  French  brig 
Damd,  who  waa  placed  in  irons  by  the 
French  Yice-oonaul  at  Norfolk  for  some 
alleged  infringement  of  French  regula- 
tions. The  only  thing  that  saved  him 
from  being  sent  to  Nants  for  trial  was 
the  appearance  of  a  Virginia  sheriff  with 
a  writ  for  his  arrest  as  a  debtor.  He  was 
liberated  on  bail  by  the  resident  magis- 
trate and  the  French  consul  could  get  no 
satisfaction  from  John  Jay,  who  waa 
then  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  or  from 


Oovemor  Randolph  of  Virginia.  See 
Diplomatic  Correapondenee,  178S-1780, 
i,  353^381.  For  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion of  1788,  see  ibid,,  i;  Writinga  of 
Jefferaon  (Ford),  i,  117;  and  Tresoott's 
Diphmatic  Hiatory  c/  ihe  AdminiMtTO' 
liona  of  WtLahingUm  and  Adama,  31. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Morison  copied  figures  from 
Tableau  Oiniral  dea  Conaulata  auivarU 
leur  Formation  AetudU,  el  lea  Change- 
merUa  Propoaia  (Paris,  1792),  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  French 
consular  service  in  the  United  States 
was  greater  than  that  in  any  European 
country  and  waa  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary  coast. 
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from  Spain  that  the  British  authorities  should  give  the 
strictest  orders  prohibiting  ships  of  their  nation  from  resort- 
ing to  Nootka  Sound  and  its  neighborhood.  The  govern- 
ment at  London  refused  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
matter  imtil  satisfaction  should  have  been  made  for  a  pro- 
ceeding so  injurious  to  Great  Britain.^  .Note  and  reply 
followed  as  rapidly  as  the  distance  between  London  and 
Madrid  and  Spanish  dignity  permitted.  On  the  night  of 
May  4th,  or  the  morning  of  the  5th  (1790);  residents  of  Lon- 
don and  other  seacoast  towns  were  '^  suddenly  surprised  by  a 
hot  press,  which  Uke  an  explosion  swept  between  3  &  4000 
seamen  "  from  the  houses  on  the  shore  and  the  merchantmen 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  to  the  decks  of  British  ships-of-war. 
Before  long  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line  with  accompanying 
frigates  were  cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  Spaniards 
replied  as  well  as  they  could,  but  they  could  do  Uttle  to  curb 
the  insolence  of  the  British  seamen.  Orders  were  sent  to 
British  commanders  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  prepare 
to  attack  the  nearest  Spanish  possession.  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  a  m}rsterious  Spanish-American  character,  was 
even  then  striving  to  induce  the  British  government  to  aid 
him  in  revolutionizing  Spanish  America.^  He  now  found 
favor ;  many  conferences  and  meetings  were  held  with  him, 
and  some  money  was  furnished  to  him  as  a  sort  of  revolu- 
tionary retainer.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  Lord  Dorchester 
and  Governor  General  of  Canada,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 


I  The  detoila  of  this  oontrovefay  are 
wt  forth  at  length  from  the  original 
■ourcee  in  W.  R.  Manning's  "Nootka 
Bound  Controversy*'  in  the  Report*  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1904.  pp.  279-478.  A  contemporaneous 
and  eioeedingly  useful  publieation  is 
OffiekU  Papen  RdoHpe  to  the  DutnUe 
Aitesfn  th»  CimrU  </  Qreai  Brilotfi  and 
8pmn^  ...  4m  the  eukfeel  c/  .  .  . 
Soatka  Sound,  London  [1790]. 


*See  William  8.  Robertson's  Frw^ 
eieeo  de  Miranda  and  the  RefoluiioniM-' 
inif  cf  Spanieh  Ameriea. 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
Miranda  to  Pitt  in  the  documents 
printed  in  the  Ameriean  Hietorieal  Re- 
view under  the  title  "English  Policy 
toward  America  in  1790-1791 "  (vii.  706- 
735;  viu.  78-86;  the  Miranda  letter  is 
in  tlie  earlier  volume,  p.  711). 
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Quebec  for  a  visit  to  England.  He  was  directed  to  remain  in 
Canada;  do  what  he  could  to  strengthen  his  military  forces, 
and  make  friendly  overtures  to  the  new  American  government. 
The  important  bearing  that  this  friction  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  over  the  Nootka  Sound  affair  might  have 
on  Anglo-American  relations  was  fully  recognized  by  both  the 
American  and  British  governments.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues 
realized  that  they  must  yield  to  American  desires,  send  a 
minister  to  Philadelphia,  make  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
hand  over  the  Northwestern  posts.  The  agent  chosen  by 
Lord  Dorchester  to  make  friendly  overtures  at  Philadelphia 
was  Major  George  Beckwith.^  On  his  arrival  at  Philadel- 
phia in  July,  1790,  he  conferred  with  Hamilton,  whom  he  had 
previously  known ;  but  the  conversations  were  carefully  re- 
ported to  the  President,  and  Jefferson  was  present  at  the 
later  ones.  Beckwith  suggested  that  the  United  States 
would  probably  take  part  with  Great  Britain  rather  than 
with  Spain.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  return  gave 
the  Englishmen  to  imderstand  that  while  the  United  States 
had  no  engagement  with  Spain  and,  indeed,  had  some  matters 
to  adjust  with  her,  the  Americans  would  dislike  a  British 
occupation  of  New  Orleans.  This  was  about  all  that  Beck- 
with got  from  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  and  about  aU  that 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  got  from  him ;  but,  out  of  doors,  it 
was  supposed  that  things  had  gone  a  good  deal  farther.  In 
the  spring  of  1791,  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  were 
receiving  ammunition  from  the  British.  Thereupon,  Wash- 
ington asked  Adams  and  the  three  Secretaries  to  confer  to- 

1  Beokwith  went  up  rapidly  in  the  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  account  of  his 

military  Msale,  being  termed  "Major,"  conquest   of    Martinique.    As   to   his 

"Lieutenant  Colonel,"  and  "Colonel'*  doings  at  Philadelphia,  see  Canadian 

during  these  conferences.    During  the  Arehivea,  1890,  pp.  zzzvi-zlii,  121  and 

French  Wars,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  fol. ;  WrUtnga  of  Jpfferwn  (Ford),  i,  172, 

"  Lieutenant  Qeneral,"  having  command  173;  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Work$  <tf  AUao- 

of  all  the  British  forces  in  the  Lesser  ondsr  HamiUan,  iv.  30-34. 
Antilles.     In    1809,    he    was    created 
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gether  as  to  whether  some  kind  of  representation  might  not 
be  made  to  Lord  Dorchester  through  Beckwith.  On  the 
evening  of  April  11;  happening  to  be  at  Knox's  house,  Beck- 
with hinted  that  the  assertions  might  be  unfounded  because 
the  British  government  had  a  system  of  managing  the  Indians 
by  distributing  presents  and  goods.^ 

William  Stephens  Smith,  John  Adams's  son-in-law,  was  in 
England  in  the  spring  of  1791.  He  was  politely  entertained 
by  Lord  Grenville  and,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  tried  to 
convince  the  goven^ment  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
British.  Robert  Morris,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  Senate, 
was  in  confidential  commimication  with  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
a  Glasgow  merchant,  who  acted  as  go-between  for  the  British 
government.  Through  this  channel,  Morris  had  been  as- 
sured that  a  British  minister  would  be  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
and  he  had  been  asked  to  state  his  ideas  as  to  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  Colquhoun  hazarded  the  supposition  that  'Hhe 
President  and  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton  are  among  the  number 
who  will  feel  satisfaction"  ^  at  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


1  "Memonndum  of  a  mnveraatioii 
which  piiMwrt  between  the  subecriber 
mud  I>.  Colonel  Beckwith  who  seems 
charted  with  some  fact  of  an  informal 
political  commission  by  Lord  Dorches- 
ter/* April  11. 1791,  in  "Knox  Papers," 
ntviii  23.  Beckwith  and  Knox  had 
become  intimate,  the  former  bdieving 
that  the  pronation  of  "the  benign  pur- 
poses of  peace'*  could  not  be  better  con- 
cluded "than  by  a  little  eating  and 
drinking.**  Major  General  Maunsell, 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1791,  handed  to  Knox  —  whom 
he  seems  to  have  known  —  an  unsigned 
paper  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
authorised  him  to  declare  that  Great 
was  anxious  to  establish  and 
the  strictest  amity  and  friend- 
ship   with    the    United    SUtes.    He, 


Maunsell,  was  not  diplomatically  em- 
ployed ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  United 
States  would  be  satisfied  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Court  of  London,  ibid,, 
xxix,  153. 

*See  TAs  Mttnu$eripU  cf  /.  B. 
Faiineue,  Bsq,,  pressrsed  at  Dropmcre, 
U,  145,  157,  197,  228.  263.  These 
volumes  are  included  in  the  SsporU 
of  the  Royal  Histories!  Manuscripts 
Commission  and  are  often  cited  as  Drop" 
more  MamuaripU,  They  form  the  basb 
of  Ephraim  D.  Adams's  Influence  of 
Orenmlle  on  P%U*»  Foreman  Policy,  1787- 
1798  (Washington,  1904).  It  appears 
that  Phyn  and  Ellis,  London  merchants 
engaged  in  the  Canadian  trade,  in  1791, 
were  advised  to  secure  their  property  at 
Niagara  and  Detroit,  because  those  post 
were  to  be  deUvered  to  the  United  SUtes. 


I 
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While  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  Jefferson  inquired  of  the  President  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  case  the  British  should  ask 
permission  to  march  a  mihtary  force  through  the  western 
country  toward  Louisiana  and  Florida ;  and  what  should  be 
done  in  case  the  British  passed  through  American  territories 
without  asking  permission  or  in  defiance  of  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  United  States  government.  Washington, 
thereupon  (August  27,  1790),  requested  the  Vice-President, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  three  Heads  of  Departments  to 
give  their  written  opinions.  Their  replies  were  promptly 
returned  with  the  exception  of  Hamilton's,  which  was  delayed 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business. 
They  all  held  much  the  same  tone.^  On  one  point,  they  were 
in  absolute  accord :  the  United  States  should  keep  out  of  war 
as  long  as  possible,  neutraUty  as  between  European  comba- 
tants was  clearly  the  policy  of  the  new  nation.  Jefferson  also 
tried  to  utiUze  the  temporary  embroilment  of  Spain  with 
Great  Britain  to  settle  the  disputes  that  had  existed  ever 
since  1783  between  the  United  States  government  and  the 
Court  of  Madrid ;  but  it  took  so  long  to  communicate  with 
WilUam  Carmichael,  the  United  States  representative  in 
Spain,  that  nothing  was  accomplished.' 

For  some  months,  even  for  more  than  a  year,  the  harmoni- 
ous relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
continued.  Then  everything  changed  and  the  old  friction 
and  policy  of  do  nothing  returned.  In  their  helplessness,  the 
Spaniards  had  applied  to  France  for  aid  imder  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  many  years  ago,  known  as  the  Family  Com- 
pact, by  which  either  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  was 
obUged  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  any  other  member  who 

*  Worthington  C.  Ford*B  The  United  *  American    State    Papers,     Foreign 

States  and  Spain  in  1790  (Brooklyn,      Relatiana /i,  130,131;  Writinge  of  Jtiffer- 
1890).  eon  (Ford),  v.  407.  40S. 
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asked  for  aid.  As  things  were  at  Paris,  this  demand  was 
necessarily  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  and  much 
discussion  ensued.^  In  the  end  it  was  voted  to  place  a  great 
French  fleet  in  commission  and  to  inform  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  well  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  obliging 
either  nation  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  other,  when  unjustly 
attacked.  Forty-five  French  battleships  ^  would  have  been 
a  potent  addition  to  Spanish  armadas,  but  the  suggestion 
that  treaties  and  alliances  were  national  affairs  frightened 
the  Spaniards.  They  had  been  given  ten  days  in  which  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  would  accept  the  British 
terms  or  not.  They  needed  only  five  to  consent  to  every- 
thing that  was  asked  of  them.  The  Nootka  Treaty  was 
signed  on  October  28, 1790.  The  pressure  on  both  Spaniards 
and  Englishmen  relaxed  and  the  international  horizon  of 
the  United  States  became  even  more  clouded  than  it  had 
been  in  1789. 

One  of  Washington's  first  acts  as  President  was  to  ask 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  was  then  in  France  on  private 
business,  to  cross  the  Channel  and  find  out  why  the  British 
government  refused  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.*    Morris  reached  London  in  March,  1790,  but  the 


I  The  "Report  of  the  Diplomatic 
Committee  on  the  Family  Compact 
.  .  .  addrened  to  the  NatiomU  Ae- 
lembly"  by  M.  Mirabeau  and  the  "De- 
erae  of  the  National  Awembly  of  France, 
on  the  Family  Compact**  are  in  Oficial 
Paptn  rdatbte  to  .  ,  ,  Nooika  Sound. 

*  Benjamin  Bailey  to  Chriatopher 
Champlin,  L*Orient,  September  10. 
1700,  in  CommtrcB  of  Rhode  I$landt  ii« 
421  (MaaMohuMtta  Historical  Society's 
ColUetioH9,  vol.  70). 

'  On  the  condition  of  trade  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  British  Em- 
piire  in  this  period,  see  ColUcHon  of 
JnitrmHrio  atid  Importani  ReporU  and 
Paptt$  on  1k$  NatiQoiion  and  Trade  of 
Orid  BrUam    .    .    .    printed  hy  order 


of  **  The  Society  of  Ship-Oumere  of  Ortat 
Britain**  in  1807.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  edited  by  Nathaniel  Atcheson. 
The  second  document  in  this  CoUection 
is  **  The  RepoH  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  of  January 
28,  1791.**  Worthington  Ford  found  a 
copy  of  this  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  and  printed  it  in  1888  as 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lorde  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  ihe  Trade  of  Qreai 
Britain  with  the  United  Statee.  A  useful 
compendious  manual  is  W.  W.  Bates*s 
American  Nacioation  (Boston,  1002). 
A  comparative  statement  of  the  duties 
paid  in  British  ports  on  goods  imported 
in  "American.  Foreign,  and  British" 
ships  since  January  6.  1708.  so  f ar  ■• 
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British  ministers  would  not  talk  freely  with  him  because  they 
thought  he  was  too  familiar  with  Luzerne,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  London,  and  also  with  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox.^ 
In  one  of  his  conversations  with  the  British  foreign  minister, 
Morris  observed  that  the  press  gangs  had  "  entered  American 
vessels  with  as  little  ceremony  as  those  belonging  to  Britain.'' 
He  also  hinted  that  if  the  greatest  care  were  not  used,  ship 
captains,  on  returning  home,  "will  excite  much  heat  in 
America,  '  and  .  .  .  will  perhaps  occasion  very  disagreeable 
events. ' "  He  suggested  that  certificates  of  citizenship  might 
be  issued  to  American  seamen  for  their  protection,*  The 
British  government  approved  of  this  idea,  but  nothing  was 
done.  The  net  result  of  the  Nootka  Sound  controversy  was 
to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  neutrality  was  the  best  policy 
for  the  United  States  and  to  add  impressment  of  American 
seamen  to  the  grievances  already  existingagainst  Great  Britain. 
Meantime,  in  America,  increased  irritation  against  the 
British  had  been  aroused  by  the  constantly  growing  trouble 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  and  the  belief  which  grew 
into  conviction  that  British  officials  made  their  murderous 
activities*  possible  by  supplying  the  natives  with  food, 
clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Washington  had  inherited 
these  troubles  from  the  Confederation.  In  1789,  General 
Harmar  was  conducting  a  campaign  in  the  Indian  country. 


the  same  respects  the  oozmneroe  of  the 
United  States  is  given  in  a  printed  "  Let- 
ter of  [the]  Secretary  of  State'*  dated 
January  5*  1802. 

^Canadian  Arehi9e8,  1890,  xxxviii. 
It  appears  that  the  British  government 
was  well  informed,  for  Morris  noted  in 
his  diary  that  he  had  told  Luaeme  of  his 
errand  at  London  because  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  French 
court  that  every  step  in  the  negotiations 
had  been  taken  with  their  privity. 
Anne  C.  Morris's  Diary  and  heU&n  of 
Qau»emewr  McfrU,  i,  310. 


« Ibid.,  I  327,  328. 

*ProfeaBor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  has 
studied  this  subject  with  industry  and 
care.  He  has  absolved  the  British  gov- 
ernment from  the  charge  of  encouraging 
the  Indians  to  war  against  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
and,  in  1794,  of  military  equipment  — 
obtained  from  British  colonial  officials — 
made  it  possible  for  the  Indians  to  wage 
war  on  the  United  States.  See  his 
**The  Western  Posts  and  the  British 
Debts"  in  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion's JUporU,  18M,  p.  413. 
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The  President  did  not  augur  much  good  from  this,  because, 
as  he  wrote,  Harmar  was  a  drunkard.^  His  prediction  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event,  for  the  American  expedition  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  (October,  1790)  without  producing  other 
result  than  a  series  of  court  martials.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  affairs  in  this  position.  A  new  force  was  fitted  out. 
The  command  was  given  to  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  For  one  reason  or  another  St.  Clair's 
career  had  been  a  series  of  misfortunes,  although  he  had, 
notwithstanding,  risen  to  high  position.  In  the  present  case, 
besides  Indian  hostility,  he  was  afflicted  by  jealousies  and 
insubordination  among  his  officers,  and  he  himself  was  ill  and 
unable  to  overlook  in  person  all  the  arrangements.  The 
result  was  a  crushing  defeat  (November  4,  1791).* 

On  the  21st  day  of  January,  1793,  Louis  XVI  perished  by 
the  gtiillotine.  EHeven  days  later  France  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland  and  turned  over  a  new 
page  in  the  histoty  of  mankind  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been  followed 
in  America  with  great  interest.  To  Jefferson  and  to  those 
whose  thoughts  were  like  his,  the  millennimn  seemed  to  be 


1  WriHnc§  «/  WaMnoUm  (Ford),  zi, 
606;  AnnaU  if  Ccnonn,  2nd  Cong., 
1113. 

•  St.  Clair's  official  report  is  printed 
in  Ameriam  SiaU  Papen,  Indian  Affaira, 
i,  137.  and  in  many  other  places.  The 
disaster  naturally  aiouaed  interest  and 
lad  to  publication.  The  second  volume 
of  the  51.  Clair  Papen  arranged  and 
annfftat^  by  W.  H.  Smith  contains  a 
mass  of  material  iHiich  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Diary  of  Cd.  Win- 
Ikrop  Sargent  durinff  the  Campaign  of 
MDCCXCL  of  which  forty-six  copies 
wan  printed  at  **Wonnsloe"  in  1861. 
The8t.Clair  rideof  the  case  is  set  forth 
in  A  Narraii9e  of  the  manner  in  t^ieh 
the  eomjMHrn  aoainet  the  Indiane  woe 
eandmeted  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  St,  Clair  together  wiih  hie  Ol>eer- 


vaUone  .  .  .  and  the  Reporte  (Philadel- 
phia, 1812).  There  is  a  memoir  of  St. 
Clair  prefixed  to  the  Si»  Clair  Papere, 
but  it  deals  mainly  with  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life.  In  some  respects  a 
much  shorter  sketch  by  A.  B.  Rorison 
and  J.  N.  Boucher  is  more  satisfactory. 
It  IB  entitled  Major-Oeneral  Arthvr  Si. 
Clair.  In  the  "Knox  Papers"  toL 
xxxi,  81,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  "Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives"  with  manuscript  nates 
by  Knox  or  some  one  else.  In  the  same 
collection,  vol.  xzx,  12,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Col.  William  Darke, 
dated  Fort  Washington,  Nov.  9,  1791. 
For  all  practical  purposes  Denny's 
"Diary"  and  St.  Clair's  letter  of  No- 
vember 9  are  adequate  (Si,  Clair  Papen, 
U,  251-267). 
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not  far  away.  When  the  movement  turned  into  massacre 
and  the  crowds  became  masters  of  the  leaders,  he  retained 
his  faith  that  all  would  be  for  the  best,  —  if  kings  and  aristo- 
crats were  eradicated,  the  lives  of  a  thousand  or  a  million 
men  and  women  would  be  well  spent.  Conservatives,  like 
Washington,  looked  with  dismay  upon  the  course  of  events 
in  France,  especially  after  the  guillotine  had  begun  its  bloody 
work.  When  Lafayette  was  forced  to  fly  from  Paris  and  the 
royal  family  was  imprisoned,  they  took  a  more  gloomy  view ; 
when  the  propagandist  nature  of  the  Revolution  was  forced 
upon  them,  they  actively  turned  against  the  former  allies  of 
America.  Earlier,  Frenchmen  by  the  hundreds  had  given 
their  personal  help  to  the  struggling  colonists,  but,  now,  few 
Americans  sought  the  shores  of  France  to  aid  in  the  contest 
for  the  rights  of  man  against  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  In  the 
War  for  American  Independence  the  French  government  had 
loaned  bioney  and  had  given  arms  and  accoutrements  to  the 
rebellious  colonists.  The  interest  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy 
had  been  partly,  perhaps  mainly,  due  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can success  would  greatly  weaken  the  strength  of  perfidious 
Albion,  —  the  hereditary  and  natural  foe  of  France  and 
Frenchmen.  The  present  movement  at  Paris  had  no  such 
elements  of  interest  for  America,  the  contest  was  one  for  ab- 
stract right.  It  was  an  idealistic  conflict,  until  the  declara^ 
tion  of  war  against  Great  Britain  brought  it  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  Frenchmen  now  looked  to  America  to 
repay  a  part  of  these  obligations,  and  did  not  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  the  American  people  would  fully  and  actively 
respond. 

The  government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  held  much  the 
same  view.  They  thought  that  the  Americans  would 
naturally  side  with  the  French  Republic.  Moreover,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  do  so  because  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Alliance  of  1778  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
the  former  had  guaranteed  the  French  West  Indian  posses- 
dons  against  all  comers.  Moreover  this  treaty  contained  an 
ill-worded  provision  that  no  privateers  of  other  natiopaUties 
should  receive  hospitality  in  United  States  ports,  —  imply- 
ing, thereby,  that  French  privateers  would  be  sheltered. 
The  British  government  took  it  for  granted  that  when  France 
declared  war,  she  would  call  upon  her  American  ally  to  pro- 
tect her  islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  that  her  ally  would 
faithfxilly  respond,  —  which  meant  that  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  only  a  few  months  away. 
The  authorities  at  London,  therefore,  directed  the  capture  of 
American  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  whenever  they  seemed 
to  be  in  any  way  infringing  British  laws  and  regulations. 
In  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester  addressed  a  gathering  of  Indian 
chiefs  at  Quebec  in  language  that  was  only  fitting  on  the 
supposition  that  war  with  the  United  States  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out.  On  April  8,  1793,  Citizen  Gen6t,  repre- 
sentative of  the  ruling  powers  in  France,  landed  at  Charleston, 
and  ten  days  later,  Washington  called  upon  his  advisers  for 
their  counsels  as  to  the  obUgations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  French  treaty. 

However  divided  American  statesmen  were  on  other  sub- 
jects, they  were  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  United  States  out  of  the  vortex  of  European  politics.  In 
1785,  John  Adams  had  written  to  John  Jay  that  the  friendship 
of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  should  be  fostered,  and,  in 
case  of  a  war  between  France  and  England,  the  United  States 
should  preserve  her  neutrality,  if  possible.^  In  1787,  Jeffer- 
son had  conferred  with  William  Eden,  who  was  then  in 
France,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  1778  in  case  of  war,* 

^DiphmaHe  Carrmpondenee,  178S-  lamaHe  CamtpondmM,  t79$^1789.  iii« 
1789.  ii.  168.  341. 

*JiflMon  to  W.  CannieluMl, 
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and  had  told  him  that  it  obliged  the  United  States  to  receive 
armed  vessels  of  France  with  their  prizes  and  to  refuse  to 
admit  prizes  made  by  her  enemies  and  that  the  United 
States  guaranteed  the  American  possessions  of  France  in 
case  they  were  attacked.  ''Our  dispositions  would  be  to  be 
neutral/'  he  asserted^  and  that  would  be  for  the  interests  of 
both  powers  because  it  would  reUeve  them  of  anxiety  as  to 
providing  their  West  Indian  plantations  with  food.  The 
next  year  Jefferson  informed  Washington  ^  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  United  States  should  take  no  part  in 
European  wars.  Now,  in  April  of  1793,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Madison  that  he  favored  neutrality,  although  it  might  ''prove 
a  disagreeable  pill  to  our  friends."  *  There  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  neutrality ;  there  was 
disputation  as  to  whether  the  treaty  with  France  had  come 
to  an  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy. 
Jefferson  was  willing  to  look  upon  it  as  suspended,  until  the 
French  government  should  make  a  categorical  demand  upon 
the  United  States  for  the  performance  of  its  obligations  and 
then  there  would  be  ample  time  to  issue  a  statement  as  to  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  American  citizens.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  do  anything  at  present,  but  to  keep  the 
British  government  in  a  state  of  anxiety  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  It  might  even  turn  out  that  the  authorities 
at  London  would  adopt  a  more  friendly  tone  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  part  with  France.  Hamilton 
argued  that  the  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  king  being  dead  and  the  monarchy  destroyed,  the 
treaty  had  come  to  an  end.*  Washington  determined  to  dis- 
regard the  treaty  for  the  time  being.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion *  declaring  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States 

1  WritinoB  of  Jeffenon  (Ford),  v.  67.      der  Hamilton,  iv,  362, 382. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  232.  ^  The   Proclamation  k  in  oountleas 

*  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Writino*  of  AUxaty'      piaoee ;  among  othen  in  AnnaU  of  Cor^ 
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require  that  they  should  ''pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and 
impartial  toward  the  belligerents"  (April  22, 1793) ;  but  this 
did  not  interfere  with  the  sale  and  exportation  of  munitions 
of  war.^  Jefferson's  sensibilities  were  somewhat  mollified  by 
not  using  the  word  "  neutrality  "  in  the  proclamation.  Three 
weeks  later.  Citizen  Gen6t  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 

Eklmond  Charles  Gen6t  came  of  a  notable  family .*  Al- 
though only  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  had  much  diplomatic 
experience  and  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  abilities.  He 
was  received  with  effusion  at  Charleston,  to  which  harbor  lus 
vessel  had  been  driven  by  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  In  some 
sort  he  repUed  by  fitting  out  a  privateer  from  that  port,  a  few 
of  her  crew  being  American  citizens.  He  then  journeyed 
overland  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  there  early  in  May.  He 
was  f6ted  and  banqueted  here  and  there  along  the  way,  and 
was  met  at  Gray's  Ferry  across  the  Schuylkill  by  a  delegation 
from  the  Quaker  City.*  From  the  federal  authorities, 
however,  even  from  Jefferson  himself,  he  received  one  rebuff 
after  another.  The  Neutrality  Proclamation  was  issued 
before  he  reached  the  seat  of  government.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  captive  British  vessels  were  brought 
into  harbor  as  prizes  of  Genet's  privateers  or  of  French  men- 


3rd  Cong.,  1285;  American 
8iat€  Paptn,  Foreign  BeUUiona,  u  140 ; 
MmeOfOee  and  Fapen  of  Ike  PreeidenU, 
I  IM. 

iQn  Auguflt  4.  1793.  Hamilton 
unied  m  "Circular  Letter'*  to  the  oot- 
leetori  of  the  customs,  instructing  them 
as  to  the  enforcement  of  neutrality. 
The  following  two  sentences  are  taken 
from  this  paper:  "The  purchasing 
within,  and  exporting  from,  the  United 
States  by  way  of  merehandiae  articles 
commonly  called  contraband  (being 
SBoerally  warlike  instruments  and  mil- 
itary stores)  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at 
War,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
If  our  own  Citiaens  undertake  to  carry 
them  to  any  of  thoae  parties  they  wiU 

VOL.  !▼.  —  K 


be  abandoned  to  the  penalties  which 
the  Laws  of  War  authorise."  "Cus- 
toms House  Papers"  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  under  date.  The  letter  is 
printed  in  AnnaU  of  Congrue,  3rd  Cong., 
1286. 

>  L.  IMdier's  "Le  Citoyen  GenAt"  in 
Revue  dsa  QuetUana  Hiatoriquet,  zdi, 
62,  and  xdii,  5 ;  George  Clinton  Genet's 
Waahinifton^  Jefferaon  and  **Citisen" 
OenH,  1703  [New  York,  1899]. 

*  McMaster's  Hiatary  of  the  People 
of  the  United  Siaiea,  ii.  101.  This  ac- 
count is  based  on  contemporary  news- 
papers. Q.  C.  QenAt  gives  an  entirely 
different  account  of  Genet's  coming  to 
Philadelphia,  but  does  not  state  his 
authority. 
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of-war.  George  Hammond,  the  first  British  minister  of  his 
type  to  reside  at  the  American  seat  of  government,  was 
greatly  excited  by  these  seizures.  He  demanded  the  return 
of  the  vessels  to  their  owners  and  asked  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  should  be  made  more  evident.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  government  was  very  difficult.  It  had  no  armed 
force  with  which  to  make  its  orders  respected.  The  best  that 
it  could  do  was  to  appeal  to  the  governors  of  the  States  to  use 
militiamen  and  constables  to  prevent  French  aggressions  ^  on 
British  conmierce  in  American  waters  and  to  compel  French 
captains  to  observe  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  using  the  United  States  as  a  basis  for  an  attack  on 
British  commerce,  Gen6t  proposed  to  utilize  American  terri- 
toiy  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  expeditions  to  seize  Span- 
ish and  British  lands  to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  —  for  the 
Spaniards  by  this  time  were  also  in  conflict  with  the  French 
Republic.  Gendt  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  aid  of 
prominent  characters  in  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  or  in 
enlisting  men  for  these  proposed  expeditions.'  His  trouble 
consisted  in  finding  the  money  necessary  to  procure  supplies 
and  to  pay  the  wages  of  those  whom  he  employed.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  possibly  the  government  might  be  willing 


>  An  example  of  the  aggroerivenees 
of  French  offidala  is  seen  in  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  Genftt,  dated  Germantown, 
November  5,  1793.  The  French  con- 
sul at  Baltimore  was  proposing  to  collect 
a  force  of  French  ships  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  protect  French  property  against 
the  designs  of  the  Briti^  Jefferson 
asks  GenAt  to  curb  the  consul's  activ- 
ities, reminding  him  that  Great  Britain 
had  never  violated  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States.  "Jefferson's  Private 
Papers*'  under  date. 

'  By  the  summer  of  1794,  there  was  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  at  Charleston  owing 
to  the  **  diabolical  decree  of  the  national 
convention  which  emandpatee  all  the 
slaves  in  the  f  rench  Colonies,  a  drcum- 


stanoe  the  most  alarming  that  could 
happen  to  this  country."  In  the  early 
autumn,  a  gentleman  terming  the  crew 
of  a  French  vessel  a  "lawless  band  of 
pirates"  was  himself  called  a  liar  and 
sooimdrel,  but  instead  of  a  duel  taking 
place  the  utterer  of  these  latter  epithets 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

Professor  F.  J.  Turner  has  printed  a 
mass  of  original  material  relating  to 
OenKt's  activities  in  the  American  His- 
torical Association's  ReporU^  1896,  i,  pp. 
930-1107;  1897,  pp.  509-679;  1903. 
ii.  He  has  stated  the  result  of  his  re* 
searches  in  Ameriean  HiBiorieai  Rtview^ 
iii.  650.  See  also  ibid.,  ii,  474 ;  iii,490; 
zviti,  780 ;  the  St.  Clair  PaperM.  u,  322 
note;  and  Skeel'a  WA§ter,  1,  371. 
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to  advance  the  remainder  of  the  payments  due  to  France  on 
the  Revolutionary  loans.  He  laid  this  proposition  before 
Jefferson  under  the  guise  of  relief  for  the  victims  of  the  long- 
drawnrout  tragedy  of  San  Domingo.  Genet's  predecessor, 
Jean  de  Temant,  had  used  payments  made  by  the  govern- 
ment on  account;  for  this  purpose.  Jefferson  fell  into  the 
trap,  but  Hamilton's  consent  was  necessary.  On  laying  the 
matter  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  objections  at 
once  arose.  Already  Hamilton  had  had  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  receipts  given  by  the  existing  authorities  in  France. 
Moreover,  the  French  revolutionists  had  issued  large  quanti- 
ties of  paper  money  or  assignat,  which  had  greatly  depre- 
ciated. If  a  valid  receipt  could  be  obtained,  how  was  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  be  determined  7  Finally,  he  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to 
anticipate  payments  of  any  kind.  The  result  was  that  Gendt 
and  those  whom  he  had  commissioned  were  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Gendt  also  applied  directly  to  the  government  for  muskets, 
cannon,  and  ammunition  which  might  be  supplied  from  the 
public  arsenab  and  the  value  deducted  from  the  debts  still 
due  to  France.  He  said  France  realized  that  by  nature 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  —  he  did  not  say  San  Domingo 
—  were  connected  with  this  country.  The  authorities  at 
Paris,  therefore,  had  put  commerce  with  them  upon  the  same 
footing  for  the  United  States  as  for  France,  and  consequently 
any  assistance  the  United  States  might  render  would  be,  in 
fact,  aiding  itself.  He  added  that  the  administration  must 
be  sensible  that  France  had  the  right  to  demand  our  guaran- 
tee of  these  islands.  She  had  waived  that  demand  and  only 
asked  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  might  be 
furnished  as  secretly  as  possible.  This  communication  was 
first  made  to  Knox.    He  replied  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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United  States  arsenals  were  very  deficient,  but  if  they  were 
filled  with  arms  and  ammunition,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  these  could  be  alienated  without  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lative authority;  and,  besides,  such  an  act  would  be  con- 
sidered as  very  unfriendly  to  Great  Britain  and  could 
scarcely  be  kept  a  secret.  After  some  further  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  Ejiox  should  submit  the  matter  to  the  President. 
This  he  did  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington  agreed  with  Knox  that  the  request  could  not  be 
complied  with,  but  told  him  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
Jefferson,  who  at  once  declared  that  it  was  inadmissible.^ 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  recall 
that  Genfit,  with  all  his  activity,  hardly  went  beyond  what 
Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  had  done  in  France  before  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  in  effect  done  for  the  Americans  in  the  matter  of 
military  equipment  exactly  what  Gendt  had  asked  Knox  to 
do  for  him. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  government  was  beyond 
Genet's  comprehension.  The  people  everywhere,  so  far  as  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  them,  seemed  to  be  very  friendly 
to  French  principles  and  to  France.  The  government  took 
an  entirely  different  attitude.  Even  Jefferson,  whom  Gen6t 
supposed  to  be  a  friend  to  liberty  and  to  France,  was  con- 
stantly advising  him  to  be  moderate  and  even  imploring  him 
to  pursue  other  courses.  It  is  true  that  Jefferson  was  a 
friend  of  France  and  the  rights  of  man,  but  he  was  also  an 
American  politician  of  unparalleled  skill  in  assessing  the 
public  mind.     In  one  letter  after  another  to  his  intimates, 

^"Knox    Papers,*'   zxxiv,    fo.    48.  live  to  the  acooutremente  provided  for 

William  Stephens  Smith  seems  to  have  his  nation  and  asks  Knox  to  take  them, 

been  in  collusion  with  GenAt,  as  he  was  —  cartridge  hoxes  with  belts  and  sword 

with  OrenviUe  and   Miranda/  for  he  belts  with   bayonet  scabbards.    Ibid,, 

writes  to  Knox  that  Citiaen  GenAt  was  zzxiv,  fo.  140. 
disposed  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch  rela- 
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gether  as  to  whether  some  kind  of  representation  might  not 
be  made  to  Lord  Dorchester  through  Beckwith.  On  the 
evening  of  April  11,  happening  to  be  at  Knox's  house,  Beck- 
with hinted  that  the  assertions  might  be  unfounded  because 
the  British  government  had  a  system  of  managing  the  Indians 
by  distributing  presents  and  goods.^ 

William  Stephens  Smith,  John  Adamses  son-in-law,  was  in 
England  in  the  spring  of  1791.  He  was  politely  entertained 
by  Lord  Grenville  and,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  tried  to 
convince  the  government  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
British.  Robert  Morris,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  Senate, 
was  in  confidential  communication  with  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
a  Glasgow  merchant,  who  acted  as  go-between  for  the  British 
government.  Through  this  channel,  Morris  had  been  as- 
sured that  a  British  minister  would  be  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
and  he  had  been  asked  to  state  his  ideas  as  to  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  Colquhoun  hazarded  the  supposition  that  ^'the 
President  and  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton  are  among  the  number 
who  will  feel  satisfaction"  ^  at  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


1  "Memorandum  of  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  subscriber 
and  I>.  Colonel  Beckwith  who  seems 
charged  with  some  fact  of  an  informal 
political  commission  by  Lord  Dorches- 
ter." April  11, 1791,  in  "Knox  Papere." 
xzviii,  23.  Beckwith  and  Knox  had 
become  intimate,  the  former  believing 
that  the  promotion  of  "the  benign  pur- 
poses of  peace"  could  not  be  better  con- 
cluded "than  by  a  little  eating  and 
drinking."  Major  General  Maunsell, 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1791,  handed  to  Knox  —  whom 
he  seems  to  have  known  —  an  unsigned 
paper  to  the  efiFect  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
authorised  him  to  declare  that  Great 
Britain  was  anxious  to  establish  and 
preserve  the  strictest  amity  and  friend- 
ship   with    the    United    States.    He, 


Maunsell,  was  not  diplomatically  em- 
ployed ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  United 
States  would  be  satisfied  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Court  of  London,  ibid., 
153. 


'See  The  ManiueripU  of  J.  B. 
Forteacuet  Esq.,  preserved  at  Dropmore, 
U,  145,  167,  197.  228.  263.  These 
volumes  are  included  in  the  Beporta 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  and  are  often  cited  as  Drop- 
more  ManuscripU.  They  form  the  basis 
of  Ephraim  D.  Adams's  Influence  of 
OrenvOle  on  PiU'a  Foreiffn  Policy,  1787- 
1798  (Washington,  1904).  It  appears 
that  Phsm  and  Ellis.  London  merchants 
engaged  in  the  Canadian  trade,  in  1791. 
were  advised  to  secure  their  property  at 
Niagara  and  Detroit,  because  those  post 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States. 
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memorable  documents  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  Jefferson  or 
in  the  international  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  reply  to  a  previous  letter  from  Hammond;  stating 
in  detail  British  views  as  to  the  misdoings  of  America.  Jeffer- 
son rehearsed  at  great  length  the  legislation  by  the  States 
and  the  action  by  the  courts  as  to  British  debts  and  loyalists. 
He  reiterated  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  North- 
western posts  and  compensation  for  slaves  taken  away  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  Charleston.  Ham- 
mond was  so  impressed  with  the  f ormidableness  of  Jefferson's 
array  of  facts  that  he  was  incapable  of  reply.  He  forwarded 
the  letter  to  London  and,  upon  Jefferson's  urgent  desire, 
stated  that  the  communication  had  brought  up  so  many  new 
points  that  he  could  not  reply  to  it  without  further  instruc- 
tions from  home.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  these 
controversial  writings,  because  documents  unknown  to 
Jefferson,  and  only  recently  accessible  to  any  one,  show 
conclusively  that  before  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were 
exchanged  and  before  it  became  obligatory  upon  either  party, 
the  British  government  had  determined  to  retain  the  posts  in 
the  Northwest  as  a  species  of  hostage  for  the  future  perform- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  the  Americans.  This 
comes  out  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Sydney,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Frederick  Haldimand,  Governor  General  of  Canada. 
It  was  dated  April  8,  1784,  the  day  before  the  British  rati- 
fication of  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  London,  and 
more  than  a  month  before  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
took  place  at  Paris.^    In  this  letter,  the  official  mouthpiece 

IB   in    the   CongresB   edition    of     the  ^Canadian  Arekipe$,   1885,   p.  286. 

Wriiinot  of  JefferMon,  iii,  365-429,  and  Profeeaor     McLaughlin     pointed     out 

in    Ameriean    StaU    Papen,    ForeUfn  this   sequence   of   dates   in    his  "The 

RdaHona,  i,  201.    See  also  Diphmaiie  Western  Posts  and  the  British  Debts** 

CorrefporuUneeofthe  UniitdSUUM^  17 8S-  in    Ameriean    Historical    A880ciation*8 

1789,  V.  259  and  foL  lUporU.  1894,  p.  413.    (This  article  is 
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asked  for  aid.  As  things  were  at  Paris,  this  demand  was 
necessarily  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  and  much 
discussion  ensued.^  In  the  end  it  was  voted  to  place  a  great 
French  fleet  in  commission  and  to  inform  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  well  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  obliging 
either  nation  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  other,  when  unjustly 
attacked.  Forty-five  French  battleships  ^  would  have  been 
a  potent  addition  to  Spanish  armadas,  but  the  suggestion 
that  treaties  and  aUiances  were  national  a£fairs  frightened 
the  Spaniards.  They  had  been  given  ten  days  in  which  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  would  accept  the  British 
terms  or  not.  They  needed  only  five  to  consent  to  every- 
thing that  was  asked  of  them.  The  Nootka  Treaty  was 
signed  on  October  28, 1790.  The  pressure  on  both  Spaniards 
and  EngUshmen  relaxed  and  the  international  horizon  of 
the  United'  States  became  even  more  clouded  than  it  had 
been  in  1789. 

One  of  Washington's  first  acts  as  President  was  to  ask 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  was  then  in  France  on  private 
business,  to  cross  the  Channel  and  find  out  why  the  British 
government  refused  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.'    Morris  reached  London  in  March,  1790,  but  the 


iThe  "Report  of  the  Diplomatic 
Committee  on  the  Family  Compact 
.  .  .  addreaaed  to  the  National  As- 
sembly" by  M.  Mirabeau  and  the  "De- 
cree of  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
on  the  Famfly  Compact"  are  in  Official 
Paptn  reUUive  to  .  .  .  Nootka  Sound. 

'Benjamin  Bailey  to  Christopher 
ChampUn,  L*Orient,  September  10, 
1790,  in  Commerce  of  Rhode  lalandt  ii, 
421  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society's 
CoOecUone,  vol.  70). 

'  On  the  condition  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Em- 
pire in  this  period,  see  Collection  of 
JniereeUno  and  Important  Reports  and 
Papon  on  the  Navioation  and  Trade  of 
Oreat  Britain    .     .    .    printed  hy  order 


of  "  The  Society  of  Ship-Otonera  of  Great 
Britain"  in  1807.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  edited  by  Nathaniel  Atcheson. 
The  second  document  in  this  Collection 
is  **  The  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  of  January 
28,  1791."  Worthington  Ford  found  a 
copy  of  this  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  and  printed  it  in  1888  as 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  Trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States.  A  useful 
compendious  manual  is  W.  W.  Bates's 
American  Navigation  (Boston,  1902). 
A  comparative  statement  of  the  duties 
paid  in  British  ports  on  goods  imported 
in  "American,  Foreign,  and  British" 
ships  since  January  5,  1798,  so  f ar  aa 
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letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  Jay  from  Auteuil  near  Paris, 
on  April  24, 1785.  In  this  he  advocated  the  punctual  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  United  States.  "If  we 
establish  the  principle,"  he  wrote,  "that  we  have  a  right  to 
depart  from  the  treaty  in  one  article,  because  they  have 
departed  from  it  in  another,  they  will  certainly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  same  principle,"  ^  and  probably  extend  it  farther. 
The  true  poUcy  of  both  countries  was  to  take  up  all  the  sub- 
jects ^  in  dispute  and  refer  them  to  commissions  to  arrange  for 
something  like  an  equitable  settlement.  In  1794,  Washing- 
ton asked  James  Monroe  of  Virginia  to  go  to  Paris  as  successor 
to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  to  go  to 
England  as  special  envoy  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty.  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  was  already  in  London  as 
representative  of  the  United  States,  was  to  go  to  Spain  and 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  all  existing  disputes 
with  that  country. 

Jay  found  the  English  ministers  distinctly  favorable  toward 
his  mission.  They  were  conscious  that  a  new  page  had 
opened  in  American  history  with  the  establishment  of  the 
government  under  the  Constitution.  One  thing  that  had 
shown  this  was  the  firmness  with  which  the  administration 
compelled  obedience  to  its  policy  of  neutrality.  There  are 
also  hints,  which  are  not  entirely  conclusive,  that  some  ap- 
proaches had  been  made  to  the  United  States  by  Sweden  and 
Denmark  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  of  the  United  States  in 
a  new  league  for  the  enforcement  of  neutral  rights  upon  the 


'/ 


>  BipUjimatie  Corrupondence^  1785" 
1789,  ii.  171. 

*  There  were  mattera  diecuaaed  in 
these  necotiations,  other  than  those 
noted  in  the  text,  as  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  British 
America,  the  impressment  of  American 
seameut  the  settlement  of  oonmiercial 
difficulties,  and  the  regulation  of  con- 
traband.   See  J.  B.  Moore's  IHout  of 


InUmaiional  Law,  ▼,  609;  J.  O.  B. 
Davis's  "Notes**  in  the  Appendix  to 
TrecUiet  and  ConverUionB  eonduded 
between  tke  United  States  and  Other 
Powers,  In  preparing  this  chapter  I 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  perusal 
of  an  unpublished  essay  on  "The  His- 
tory and  Diplomacy  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
1780-1794*'  by  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis 
of  Medford,  Mass. 
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sea.^  Were  America  to  join  with  the  Baltic  powers  in  carry- 
ing out  any  such  plan,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
Great  Britain  to  starve  France  and  the  French  colonies.  It 
may  be  also  that  the  government  at  London  had  come  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lay  before  it  in  at- 
tempting to  stifle  French  propagandism.  Jay  himself  had  had 
long  diplomatic  experience,  had  known  many  Englishmen,  and, 
as  Chief  Justice,  occupied  a  position  of  great  dignity.  He  and 
Lord  Grenville,  who  was  now  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
once  became  friends.*  Negotiations  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
in  November,  1794,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London  which 
won  most  unenviable  notoriety  for  its  American  negotiator. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  Jay^s  Treaty,  Great  Britain 
was  to  turn  over  the  Northwestern  posts  by  the  first  day  of 
June,  1796,  and  the  questions  of  debts,  boundaries,  and  com- 
pensation for  unlawful  captures  were  to  be  referred  to  com- 
missions or  to  be  made  subjects  of  future  negotiations.  As 
to  the  Loyalists,  no  objection  of  alienage  '  should  interfere 
with  the  possession  of  lands  within  the  dominions  of  either 
power  by  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other.  In  case  of  future 
war  between  the  two  countries,  no  debts  should  be  confis- 
cated whether  public  or  private.  Hereafter,  American 
vessels  were  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  British  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  East  Indies,  but,  like  British  vessels, 
should  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany within  the  limits  of  its  territories.  American  vessels 
under  seventy  tons  might  engage  in  trade  with  the  British 


^Wriimg^  «/  John  Qtumeif  Adam9 
(Vbfd),  fi,  304. 

*Loid  Anekbuid  to  Orenville,  June 
28.  17M,  Dropmare  ManuaeripU,  ii, 
678.  He  wrote  that  Jay  had  sreat 
of  coolneM,  waa  a  patieot 
with  a  9ood  memoiy,  argued 
but  waa  "lonc-winded  and  self- 
opiiiiniad."    like  every  man,  be  haa  a 


"weak  and  aMaflable  quarter,  and  Mr. 
Jay's  weak  aide  is  Mr.  Jay,'* 

>  See  F.  O.  Franklin's  LegiOaiiM 
Hiaiory  of  NaiuralitaHon  in  the  Uniitd 
Siaiet,  9.  The  provision  on  this  suhjeot 
in  the  treaty  was  not  so  much  an  act  of 
favor  toward  America  as  it  was  a  means 
of  protectins  what  was  left  of  loyalist 
property  in  the  United  States. 
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and  had  told  him  that  it  obliged  the  United  States  to  receive 
armed  vessels  of  France  with  their  prizes  and  to  refuse  to 
admit  prizes  made  by  her  enemies  and  that  the  United 
States  guaranteed  the  American  possessions  of  France  in 
case  they  were  attacked.  "Our  dispositions  would  be  to  be 
neutral/'  he  asserted;  and  that  would  be  for  the  interests  of 
both  powers  because  it  would  relieve  them  of  anxiety  as  to 
providing  their  West  Indian  plantations  with  food.  The 
next  year  Jefiferson  informed  Washington  ^  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  United  States  should  take  no  part  in 
European  wars.  Now,  in  April  of  1793,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Madison  that  he  favored  neutrality,  although  it  might  "prove 
a  disagreeable  pill  to  our  friends."  *  There  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  neutrality ;  there  was 
disputation  as  to  whether  the  treaty  with  France  had  come 
to  an  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy. 
Jefferson  was  willing  to  look  upon  it  as  suspended,  until  the 
French  government  should  make  a  categorical  demand  upon 
the  United  States  for  the  performance  of  its  obligations  and 
then  there  would  be  ample  time  to  issue  a  statement  as  to  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  American  citizens.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  do  anything  at  present,  but  to  keep  the 
British  government  in  a  state  of  anxiety  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  It  might  even  turn  out  that  the  authorities 
at  London  would  adopt  a  more  friendly  tone  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  part  with  France.  Hamilton 
argued  that  the  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  king  being  dead  and  the  monarchy  destroyed,  the 
treaty  had  come  to  an  end.'  Washington  determined  to  dis- 
regard the  treaty  for  the  time  being.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ^  declaring  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States 

>  WritinoB  of  Jefferson  (Ford),  v,  67.      der  HamiUon,  iv,  362, 382. 

*  Ibid,  vi,  232.  <  The   ProdamAtion  is  in  oountlen 

*  J.  G.  Hamilton's  WrUinQB  of  AUxai^      places ;  among  others  in  AnnaU  of  Cot^ 
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require  that  they  should  '^pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and 
impartial  toward  the  belligerents"  (April  22, 1793) ;  but  this 
did  not  interfere  with  the  sale  and  exportation  of  munitions 
of  war.^  Jefferson's  sensibilities  were  somewhat  mollified  by 
not  using  the  word  "  neutrality  "  in  the  proclamation.  Three 
weeks  later,  Citizen  Gendt  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 

Edmond  Charles  Gendt  came  of  a  notable  family.'  Al- 
though only  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  had  much  diplomatic 
experience  and  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  abilities.  He 
was  received  with  effusion  at  Charleston,  to  which  harbor  his 
vessel  had  been  driven  by  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  In  some 
sort  he  replied  by  fitting  out  a  privateer  from  that  port,  a  few 
of  her  crew  being  American  citizens.  He  then  journeyed 
overland  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  there  early  in  May.  He 
was  fdted  and  banqueted  here  and  there  along  the  way,  and 
was  met  at  Gray's  Ferry  across  the  Schuylkill  by  a  delegation 
from  the  Quaker  City.'  From  the  federal  authorities, 
however,  even  from  Jefferson  himself,  he  received  one  rebuff 
after  another.  The  Neutrality  Proclamation  was  issued 
before  he  reached  the  seat  of  government.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  captive  British  vessels  were  brought 
into  harbor  as  prizes  of  Gendt's  privateers  or  of  French  men- 


gre9$,  3rd  Cong.,  1285:  American 
Slate  Papers,  Foreign  Relaiiona,  U  140; 
MeeeoQeB  and  Papers  of  the  PreeidenU, 
I  160. 

>Od  Aucust  4.  1703,  Hamilton 
tamed  a  "CireuUr  Letter"  to  the  ool- 
leclon  of  the  cuatoma,  inatmcting  them 
tm  to  the  enforcement  of  neutrality. 
The  following  two  aentenoea  are  teken 
from  thia  paper:  "The  purchaaing 
within,  and  exporting  from,  the  United 
Statea  by  way  of  merchandue  artidea 
eommonly  called  contraband  (being 
generally  warlike  inatrumenta  and  mil- 
itary atorea)  ia  free  to  all  the  partiea  at 
War,  and  ia  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
If  our  own  Citiaena  undertake  to  carry 
them  to  any  of  thoee  partiea  they  will 

TOL.  !▼.  — K 


be  abandoned  to  the  penaltiea  which 
the  LawB  of  War  authoriae/*  **Cua> 
toma  Houae  Papera"  in  the  Library  of 
Congreaa,  under  date.  The  letter  ia 
printed  in  AnnaU  of  Conorese,  3rd  Cong., 
1286. 

•  L.  Didier'a  "Le  Citoyen  Genftt"  in 
Revue  dee  QueeUons  HistarigueSf  xdi, 
62,  and  xctii,  5 ;  George  Clinton  Oenftt'a 
Washinifton,  Jefferson  and  **CUuen** 
OenM,  1793  [New  York,  1890). 

*  McMaater'a  History  of  the  Peopte 
of  tKs  United  States,  ii,  101.  Thia  ac- 
count ia  baaed  on  contemporary  newa- 
papera.  Q.  C.  Oenftt  givea  an  entirely 
different  account  of  Qenftt'a  coming  to 
Philadelphia,  but  doea  not  atate  hia 
authority. 
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of-war.  George  Hammond,  the  first  British  minister  of  his 
type  to  reside  at  the  American  seat  of  government;  was 
greatly  excited  by  these  seizures.  He  demanded  the  return 
of  the  vessels  to  their  owners  and  asked  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  should  be  made  more  evident.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  government  was  very  difficult.  It  had  no  armed 
force  with  which  to  make  its  orders  respected.  The  best  that 
it  could  do  was  to  appeal  to  the  governors  of  the  States  to  use 
militiamen  and  constables  to  prevent  French  aggressions  ^  on 
British  conunerce  in  American  waters  and  to  compel  French 
captains  to  observe  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  using  the  United  States  as  a  basis  for  an  attack  on 
British  commerce,  Gendt  proposed  to  utilize  American  terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  organizing  expeditions  to  seize  Span- 
ish and  British  lands  to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  —  for  the 
Spaniards  by  this  time  were  also  in  conflict  with  the  French 
Republic.  Gendt  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  aid  of 
prominent  characters  in  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  or  in 
enlisting  men  for  these  proposed  expeditions.*  His  trouble 
consisted  in  finding  the  money  necessary  to  procure  supplies 
and  to  pay  the  wages  of  those  whom  he  employed.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  possibly  the  government  might  be  willing 


Btanoe  the  most  alarming  that  oould 
happen  to  this  country."  In  the  early 
autumn,  a  gentleman  terming  the  crew 
of  a  French  vessel  a  "lawlees  band  of 
pirates"  was  himself  called  a  liar  and 
scoundrel,  but  instead  of  a  duel  taking 
place  the  utterer  of  these  latter  epithets 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

Professor  F.  J.  Turner  has  printed  a 
mass  of  original  material  relating  to 
QenAt*8  activities  in  the  American  His- 
torical Association's  ReporU,  1890,  i,  pp. 
930-1107;  1897,  pp.  569-^79;  1903, 
ii.  He  has  stated  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches in  Ameriean  HitUnical  Renew, 
iU,  650.  See  also  ibid,,  U,  474;  iU,  490; 
xviti,  780 :  the  St.  Clair  Papen,  u,  323 
note;  and  Skeel's  Wehaier,  i,  371. 


lAn  example  of  the  aggrossiven< 
of  French  officials  is  seen  in  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  OenAt,  dated  Qermantown, 
November  6,  1793.  The  French  con- 
sul at  Baltimore  was  proposing  to  collect 
a  force  of  French  ships  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  protect  French  property  against 
the  designs  of  the  Britidi.  Jefferson 
asks  GenAt  to  curb  the  consul's  activ- 
ities, reminding  him  that  Great  Britain 
had  never  violated  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States.  '*  Jefferson's  Private 
Papers*'  under  date. 

'  By  the  summer  of  1794,  there  was  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  at  Charleston  owing 
to  the  "  diabolical  decree  of  the  national 
convention  which  emancipates  all  the 
slaves  in  the  f reach  Colonies,  a  droum- 
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to  advance  the  remainder  of  the  pa}rments  due  to  France  on 
the  Revolutionary  loans.  He  laid  this  proposition  before 
Jefferson  under  the  guise  of  relief  for  the  victims  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  tragedy  of  San  Domingo.  Gendt's  predecessor, 
Jean  de  Temant,  had  used  payments  made  by  the  govern- 
ment on  account;  for  this  purpose.  Jefferson  fell  into  the 
trap,  but  Hamilton's  consent  was  necessary.  On  laying  the 
matter  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  objections  at 
once  arose.  Already  Hamilton  had  had  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  receipts  given  by  the  existing  authorities  in  France. 
Moreover,  the  French  revolutionists  had  issued  large  quanti- 
ties of  paper  money  or  assignat,  which  had  greatly  depre* 
ciated.  If  a  valid  receipt  could  be  obtained,  how  was  the 
amoimt  of  the  payment  to  be  determined  7  Finally,  he  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to 
anticipate  pa}rments  of  any  kind.  The  result  was  that  Qendt 
and  those  whom  he  had  commissioned  were  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Gendt  also  applied  directly  to  the  government  for  muskets, 
cannon,  and  ammunition  which  might  be  supplied  from  the 
public  arsenals  and  the  value  deducted  from  the  debts  still 
due  to  France.  He  said  France  realized  that  by  nature 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  —  he  did  not  say  San  Domingo 
—  were  connected  with  this  coimtry.  The  authorities  at 
Paris,  therefore,  had  put  commerce  with  them  upon  the  same 
footing  for  the  United  States  as  for  France,  and  consequently 
any  assistance  the  United  States  might  render  would  be,  in 
fact,  aiding  itself.  He  added  that  the  administration  must 
be  sensible  that  France  had  the  right  to  demand  our  guaran- 
tee of  these  islands.  She  had  waived  that  demand  and  only 
asked  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  might  be 
furnished  as  secretly  as  possible.  This  commimication  was 
first  made  to  Knox.    He  replied  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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United  States  arsenals  were  very  deficient,  but  if  they  were 
filled  with  arms  and  ammunition,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  these  could  be  alienated  without  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lative authority;  and,  besides,  such  an  act  would  be  con- 
sidered as  very  unfriendly  to  Great  Britain  and  could 
scarcely  be  kept  a  secret.  After  some  further  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  Knox  should  submit  the  matter  to  the  President. 
This  he  did  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington  agreed  with  Knox  that  the  request  could  not  be 
complied  with,  but  told  him  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
Jefferson,  who  at  once  declared  that  it  was  inadmissible.^ 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  recall 
that  Genfit;  with  all  his  activity,  hardly  went  beyond  what 
Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  had  done  in  France  before  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  in  effect  done  for  the  Americans  in  the  matter  of 
military  equipment  exactly  what  Gendt  had  asked  Knox  to 
do  for  him. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  government  was  beyond 
Gendt's  comprehension.  The  people  everywhere,  so  far  as  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  them,  seemed  to  be  very  friendly 
to  French  principles  and  to  France.  The  government  took 
an  entirely  different  attitude.  Even  Jefferson,  whom  Gendt 
supposed  to  be  a  friend  to  liberty  and  to  France,  was  con- 
stantly advising  him  to  be  moderate  and  even  imploring  him 
to  pursue  other  courses.  It  is  true  that  Jefferson  was  a 
friend  of  France  and  the  rights  of  man,  but  he  was  also  an 
American  poUtician  of  unparalleled  skill  in  assessing  the 
public  mind.     In  one  letter  after  another  to  his  intimates, 

^"Knoz    Papers/*  xndv,    fo.    48.  tive  to  the  scooutremeats  provided  for 

William  Stephens  Smith  seems  to  have  his  nation  and  asks  Knox  to  take  them, 

been  in  collusion  with  GenAt,  as  he  was  —  cartridge  boxes  with  belts  and  sword 

with  Grenville  and   Miranda/  for  he  belts  with  bayonet   scabbards.    Ibid., 

writes  to  Knox  that  Citisen  Genfttwas  nsv,  fo.  146. 
disposed  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch  rela- 
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to  advance  the  remainder  of  the  payments  due  to  France  on 
the  Revolutionary  loans.  He  laid  this  proposition  before 
Jefiferson  under  the  guise  of  relief  for  the  victims  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  tragedy  of  San  Domingo.  Genfit's  predecessor, 
Jean  de  Temant,  had  used  payments  made  by  the  govern- 
ment on  account;  for  this  purpose.  Jefiferson  fell  into  the 
trap,  but  Hamilton's  consent  was  necessary.  On  laying  the 
matter  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  objections  at 
once  arose.  Already  Hamilton  had  had  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  receipts  given  by  the  existing  authorities  in  France. 
Moreover,  the  French  revolutionists  had  issued  large  quanti- 
ties of  paper  money  or  assignat,  which  had  greatly  depre- 
ciated. If  a  valid  receipt  could  be  obtained,  how  was  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  be  determined  ?  Finally,  he  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to 
anticipate  payments  of  any  kind.  The  result  was  that  Gendt 
and  those  whom  he  had  commissioned  were  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Genfit  also  applied  directly  to  the  government  for  muskets, 
cannon,  and  ammunition  which  might  be  supplied  from  the 
pubUc  arsenals  and  the  value  deducted  from  the  debts  still 
due  to  France.  He  said  France  realized  that  by  nature 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  —  he  did  not  say  San  Domingo 
—  were  connected  with  this  country.  The  authorities  at 
Paris,  therefore,  had  put  commerce  with  them  upon  the  same 
footing  for  the  United  States  as  for  France,  and  consequently 
any  assistance  the  United  States  might  render  would  be,  in 
fact,  aiding  itself.  He  added  that  the  administration  must 
be  sensible  that  France  had  the  right  to  demand  our  guaran- 
tee of  these  islands.  She  had  waived  that  demand  and  only 
asked  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  might  be 
furnished  as  secretly  as  possible.  This  communication  was 
first  made  to  Knox.    He  replied  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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memorable  documents  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  Jefferson  or 
in  the  international  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  reply  to  a  previous  letter  from  Hammond;  stating 
in  detail  British  views  as  to  the  misdoings  of  America.  Jeffer- 
son rehearsed  at  great  length  the  legislation  by  the  States 
and  the  action  by  the  courts  as  to  British  debts  and  loyalists. 
He  reiterated  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  North- 
western posts  and  compensation  for  slaves  taken  away  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  Charleston.  Ham- 
mond was  so  impressed  with  the  formidableness  of  Jefferson's 
array  of  facts  that  he  was  incapable  of  reply.  He  forwarded 
the  letter  to  London  and;  upon  Jefferson's  urgent  desire, 
stated  that  the  communication  had  brought  up  so  many  new 
points  that  he  could  not  reply  to  it  without  further  instruc- 
tions from  home.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  these 
controversial  writings;  because  documents  unknown  to 
JeffersoU;  and  only  recently  accessible  to  any  one;  show 
conclusively  that  before  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were 
exchanged  and  before  it  became  obligatory  upon  either  party, 
the  British  government  had  determined  to  retain  the  posts  in 
the  Northwest  as  a  species  of  hostage  for  the  future  perform- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  the  Americans.  This 
comes  out  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Sydney;  then  Secretary  of 
State;  to  Frederick  Haldimand;  Governor  General  of  Canada. 
It  was  dated  April  8;  1784,  the  day  before  the  British  rati- 
fication of  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  London;  and 
more  than  a  month  before  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
took  place  at  Paris.^    In  this  letter,  the  official  mouthpiece 

Ib   in    the   CongresB   edition   of     the  ^Canadian  Are^tvet,   1885,   p.  286. 

Writinat  of  Jefferaan,  iii,  365-429,  and  Profeeaor     McLaughlin     pointed     out 

in    Ameriean    SiaU    Papen,    Portion  this   sequence   of   dates   in    his  "The 

RdaHon»,  i,  201.    See  also  DipUmatic  Western  Posts  and  the  British  Debts*' 

CorroBpondence  of  the  Uniiod  States,  1783--  in    American    Historical    Association's 

1789,  V,  259  and  fol.  lUporU,  1894,  p.  413.    (This  arUole  is 
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of  the  British  government  declared  that  the  ''posts  in  the 
United  States  will  not  be  evacuated  {ill  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  are  ^^omplied  with." 

^^^^^£kpecting  the  United  States  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to 
France/  the  British  government  ordered  the  seizure  of  all 
vessels  carrying  provisions  to  the  French  West  Indies. 
Hundreds  of  American  vessels  were  captured,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  being  condemned  by  prize  courts  at  Ja- 
maica ^  and  other  British  islands.  Besides  the  hardships  and 
losses  inevitable  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  policy,  the 
prize  courts  were  very  harsh  and  indiscriminate  in  their  con- 
demnations, and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unjustifiable  plun- 
dering.' In  some  sort  as  a  makeweight,  the  ports  of  Jamaica 
were  opened  for  all  kinds  of  American  produce  which  might 
be  brought  in  American  vessels ;  these  could  also  take  away 
Jamaican  produce  as  freely  as  British  ships.^    This  per- 

*  mission  was  given  for  six  months,  but  the  ports  of  the  island 
were  not  again  closed  for  years.  Under  these  varying  regula- 
tions and  orders,  American  ship  owners  suffered  great  losses ; 
but  they  must  also  have  made  great  gains  or  there  would  not 
have  been  so  many  of  them  resorting  to  the  West  Indies. 
Years  before,  John  Adams  had  struck  the  true  note  in  a 


■ubstantiaUy  repeated  in  YdU  Renew 
for  February  and  May,  1895.)  An 
analyvb  of  the  ehionology  of  this  matter 
ii  in  the  Note  at  end  of  the  present 
chapter. 

'  Two  of  Knox's  oorrespondenta 
undoubtedly  rsfleoied  public  opinion 
in  America.  Henry  Jackson  wrote  to 
him  from  Boston  in  March,  1794,  as 
to  the  captures  and  depredations  made 
on  our  commerce  by  the  British  and 
declared  that  "most  of  our  cool  good 
men  think  War  inevitable.**  8.  O^n, 
writing  to  him  from  Newark.  N.  J., 
about  two  months  later,  declared  that  he 
feared  the  British  Court  intended  to 
wate  war  in  order  to  secure  an  altera- 
tion  of   the    western    boundary   line. 


**Knoz  Papers/'  txxv,  64,  119. 

*  Grenville  certainly  tried  to  improve 
the  situation  in  the  West  Indies;  see 
Dropmore  Manueeripl,  iii.  533.  Five 
months  later,  in  March,  1795,  Jay  wrote 
to  Grenville  that  *'If  America  was  set 
right  as  to  the  affair  of  the  Indians,  and 
relieved  from  West  India  judges  and 
privateers  not  better  than  Indians,  01 
humour,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon, 
would  (Ue  away."     Ibid,,  iii,  39. 

*  Samuel  Lawton  to  Christopher 
ChampHn,  Kingston^  Jamaica,  March 
10,  1794,  in  Comrneree  of  Rhode  laland, 
ii,  466  (Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety's CoUeeiione,  vol.  70). 

<  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's 
CoiUetiont,  vol.  70,  p.  470. 
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letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  Jay  from  Auteuil  near  Paris, 
on  April  24, 1785.  In  this  he  advocated  the  punctual  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  United  States.  "If  we 
establish  the  principle,"  he  wrote,  "that  we  have  a  right  to 
depart  from  the  treaty  in  one  article,  because  they  have 
departed  from  it  in  another,  they  will  certainly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  same  principle,"  ^  and  probably  extend  it  farther. 
The  true  policy  of  both  countries  was  to  take  up  all  the  sub- 
jects ^  in  dispute  and  refer  them  to  commissions  to  arrange  for 
something  like  an  equitable  settlement.  In  1794,  Washing- 
ton asked  James  Monroe  of  Virginia  to  go  to  Paris  as  successor 
to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  to  go  to 
England  as  special  envoy  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty.  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  was  already  in  London  as 
representative  of  the  United  States,  was  to  go  to  Spain  and 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  all  existing  disputes 
with  that  country. 

Jay  found  the  English  ministers  distinctly  favorable  toward 
his  mission.  They  were  conscious  that  a  new  page  had 
opened  in  American  history  with  the  establishment  of  the 
government  under  the  Constitution.  One  thing  that  had 
shown  this  was  the  firmness  with  which  the  administration 
compelled  obedience  to  its  policy  of  neutrality.  There  are 
also  hints,  which  are  not  entirely  conclusive,  that  some  ap- 
proaches had  been  made  to  the  United  States  by  Sweden  and 
Denmark  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  of  the  United  States  in 
a  new  league  for  the  enforcement  of  neutral  rights  upon  the 

^Diplomatie    CarrtMpondenee,    1785"  IfUemaHorud  Law,  ▼,  699;    J.  C.  B. 

1789,  u,  171.  Davis's  "Notes"  in  the  Appendix  to 

'There  were  matters  discussed  in  TreaUeM    and     ConventionB     concluded 

these   nesotiattons,    other   than   those  between   the    United   StaUa   and   Other 

noted  in  the  text,  as  to  the  boundary  line  Powere,    In  preparing  this  chapter  I 

between  the  United  States  and  British  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  perusal 


'/ 


America,  the  impressment  of  American  of  an  unpublished  essay  on  "The 

seamen,  the  settlement  of  commercial  tory  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 

difficulties,  and  the  regulation  of  con-  1789-1794"   by  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis 

traband.    See  J.  B.  Moore's  Diifcet  of  of  Medford,  Mass. 
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sea.^  Were  America  to  join  with  the  Baltic  powers  in  carry- 
ing out  any  such  plan,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
Great  Britain  to  starve  France  and  the  French  colonies.  It 
may  be  also  that  the  government  at  London  had  come  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lay  before  it  in  at- 
tempting to  stifle  French  propagandism.  Jay  himself  had  had 
long  diplomatic  experience,  had  known  many  Ekiglishmen,  and, 
as  Chief  Justice,  occupied  a  position  of  great  dignity.  He  and 
Lord  Grenville,  who  was  now  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
once  became  friends.*  Negotiations  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
in  November,  1794,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London  which 
won  most  imenviable  notoriety  for  its  American  negotiator. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  Jay's  Treaty,  Great  Britain 
was  to  turn  over  the  Northwestern  posts  by  the  first  day  of 
June,  1796,  and  the  questions  of  debts,  boimdaries,  and  com- 
pensation for  unlawful  captures  were  to  be  referred  to  com- 
missions or  to  be  made  subjects  of  future  negotiations.  As 
to  the  Loyalists,  no  objection  of  alienage  '  should  interfere 
with  the  possession  of  lands  within  the  dominions  of  either 
power  by  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other.  In  case  of  future 
war  between  the  two  countries,  no  debts  should  be  confis- 
cated whether  public  or  private.  Hereafter,  American 
vessels  were  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  British  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  Elast  Indies,  but,  like  British  vessels, 
should  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany within  the  limits  of  its  territories.  American  vessels 
under  seventy  tons  might  engage  in  trade  with  the  British 


*  Writma%  «/  Jokn  Qmmcif  Adanu      "weak  and  aMtflable  quartor,  and  Mr. 
(Ibfd),  ii.  304.  Jay's  waak  aide  ia  Mr.  Jay-^ 


•• 


•  Lord  Anddand  to  Granville.  June  *  See   F.    O.    Franklin's 

28.    1794.    Drapmon   MamucripU,    ii.  ffwfory  of  Nahtralitatum  in  Uu  UntUd 

678.    He  wrote  that  Jay  had   sreat  Siai$9,  9.  The  provisbn  on  thissufajeot 

appearanoe  of  ooolneM.  was  a  patient  in  the  treaty  was  not  so  much  an  act  of 


with  a  cood  memoiy,  argued      favor  toward  America  as  it  was  a  means 
doeely.  but  waa  *'kmt-winded  and  self-      of  protecting  what  was  left  of  loyalist 


opiaaonsd."    like  every  man.  be  has  a      property  in  the  United  Stotes. 
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West  India  Islands ;  but,  while  this  privilege  continued,  no 
cotton  or  any  other  of  the  principal  West  Indian  staples 
should  be  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  lay  coun- 
tervailing duties  to  overcome  the  discriminations  of  the 
American  tonnage  and  tariff  acts  was  distinctly  recognized, 
and  it  was  further  provided  that  no  additional  tonnage  duties 
should  be  imposed  by  the  United  States.  Something  was 
done  toward  the  definition  of  contraband :  articles  serving 
directly  as  equipment  for  war  vessels  were  so  marked  and 
provisions  and  some  other  things  might  be  seized  by  either 
party  on  condition  that  full  compensation  was  made.  There 
were  many  other  regulations  as  to  the  treatment  of  vessels 
and  prizes,  but  these  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  obligations 
of  existing  treaties. 

By  the  time  Jay's  Treaty  reached  America  and,  indeed, 
for  that  matter  before  it. was  signed,  the  position  of  the 
national  government  had  greatly  improved.  In  August,  1794,   ^/ 
General  Wayne  had  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Indians  H/ 
of  the  Northwest  in  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbei^and  had^/ 
pursued  them  under  the  guns  of  a  fort  that  tlie  British  had  ^ 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  or  ^laumee  as 
that  river  came  to  be  called  in  the  next  century.     Moreover, 
in  November  of  the  same  year  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in 
western  Pennsylvania  had  been  put  down  by  federal  activity. 
The  excise  tax  levied  upon  domestic  distilled  liquors  had 
excited  great  discontent  in  the  settlements  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.^    The  farmers  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  the 


'  In  a  priyate  and  confidential  letter 
to  Knoz,  written  on  June  11,  1794, 
Wayne  enclosed  an  abetract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral showing  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky.  This  describes  a  meeting 
at  Lexington  where  most  inflammatory 


language  was  used,  one  speaker  declaring 
that  he  would  not  be  displeased  to  see 
the  British  in  possession  of  the  north- 
west shores  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
inhabitants  also  refused  to  take  United 
States  Bank  notes  and  demanded 
specie.    "Knox  Papera,"  xxxv,  fo.  129. 
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adjoining  country  had  found  it  much  easier  to  take  their 
surplus  grain  to  market  in  the  form  of  whiskey  than  in  bulk. 
Whether  there  was  any  real  hardship  inflicted  by  the  excise 
law  may  be  questioned,  but  the  inquisitorial  methods  that 
were  necessarily  employed  in  its  enforcement  were  foreign 
to  existing  American  notions  of  liberty,  —  especially  among 
frontiersmen.  They  held  meetings,  mobbed  federal  officials, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  nullify  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Among  the  earlier  acts  to  be  passed  by  Congress  was 
one  authorizing  the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  put  down  insurrection 
whenever  a  federal  judge  certified  that  the  courts  were  im- 
able  to  enforce  the  law.*  Such  a  certificate  was  now  given 
by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Governor  Mifflin  of  that  State  denied  the  necessity 
of  action  by  the  federal  government,*  but  himself  did  not  do 
anjTthing  to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Upon 
this  Washington  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  insur- 
gents to  retire  to  their  homes  and  calling  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  At  first  there  was  some  backwardness  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  it  was  only  temporary.  The  troops  were 
easily  assembled  and  marched  in  good  order  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  western  country.  They  met  with  no  opposition 
in  the  field.  The  ringleaders  were  seized  and  handed  over  to 
the  judiciary  for  trial.  Most  of  the  soldiers  then  returned  to 
their  homes,  but  a  few  passed  the  winter  in  the  disturbed  area. 

>  AeU  PoBBed  at  the  Second  Conorees  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  this  yolume 
of  the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  1795,  are  occupied  entirely  with  documents 
p.  112).  This  law  is  ch.  zxviii  of  the  relating  to  the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 
First  Session  of  the  Second  Congress.  See  also  American  State  Papers,  MiS" 
It  may  conveniently  be  found  in  The  cellaneoue,  i,  83-113.  There  is  interest- 
Public  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  ing  matter  on  the  subject  of  the  insur- 
States  (Boston,  1850.  vol.  i,  p.  264).  rection  in  Henry  Adams's  Life  of  Albert 

'  See  his  letter  to  Washington  of  OaUatin;  for  other  references  see  GtMe 

August  5, 1794  in  Pennsylvania  Archives,  to  American  History,  §  182. 
Second  Series,  iv,  104.    The  first  five 
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There  were  not  wanting  people  at  the  time  to  assert  that  Ham- 
ilton had  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  show  the  strength  of 
the  new  government,  and  certainly  whether  necessaiy  or  not, 
the  raising  so  many  soldiers  in  so  short  a  time  and  using  them 
so  effectively  did  greatly  strengthen  the  administration. 

As  to  Indian  affairs,  it  was  impossible  to  permit  them  to  re- 
main in  the  condition  that  they  were  in  after  the  St.  Clair  ex- 
pedition. It  was  necessaiy  to  raise  a  new  army  and  to  ap- 
point a  new  commander.  The  raising  of  the  army  was  merely 
a  matter  of  money  which  Congress  was  obliged  to  vote,  but 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  leader  was  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
At  length  Washington  pitched  upon  Anthony  Wayne.  He 
was  distinctly  averse  to  accepting  a  commission  ^  that  would 
place  him  under  any  one  except  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary at  War.  In  the  end  he  was  given  the  supreme  command 
of  a  new  expedition  and  was  convinced  that  he  would  enjoy 
the  necessaiy  support  of  the  administration.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion, Wajme  had  received  the  sobriquet  of  "  Mad  Anthony  " ; 
such  a  designation  may  have  been  undeserved  at  that  time,  it 
certainly  had  no  relation  to  his  conduct  in  the  discharge  of 
the  delicate  and  important  duties  that  now  fell  to  him.  He 
took  abundant  time  to  recruit  and  train  the  new  army  and, 
when  all  was  ready,  marched  forward  with  deliberation  and 
with  every  precaution.  In  April,  1794,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe,  who  had  charge  of  the  interior  Canadian  affairs, 


>  Wayne  to  Henry  Knoz,  Philadel- 
phU.  April  1.  1702.  "Knoz  Papers." 
xzzi,  fo.  13.  After  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  charges  were  made  against 
Wayne,  probably  by  General  James 
Wilkinson,  whose  schemes  appear  to 
have  been  interfered  with  by  Wayne. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Wayne  in 
October,  1796,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  attempt  to  supersede  him  was 
a  part  of  Wilkinson's  conspiracy  with 
the  Spanish  authorities  at  New  Orleans. 
Owing  to  Wayne's  early  deaUi,  they 


were  never  investigated  officially,  but 
from  a  letter  in  the  "Knoz  Papers" 
(xzzvi,  114)  it  would  appear  that 
Washington  was  disturbed  by  the 
charges,  whatever  they  were.  Knoz 
writes  to  Wayne  that  the  differences  be- 
tween him  and  Wilkinson  ''afford  no 
pleasing  sensations"  and  would  better 
be  compromised,  if  possible,  and  closes 
with  the  statement, "  You  see  the  footing 
upon  which  his  charges  are  placed  by 
the  President." 
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established,  or  reestablished,  a  British  post  at  the  falls  of  the 
Miami,  or  Maumee,  sixty  miles  and  more  to  the  southward 
of  Detroit.^  He  asserted  that  this  plain  violation  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  United  States  was  necessaiy  for  the  defence  of 
Detroit,  —  and  very  likely  it  was  if  the  Indians  of  that  part 
of  the  United  States  were  to  continue  to  remain  under  British 
guardianship.  Probably  the  real  reason  for  this  move  was 
Simcoe's  belief  that  by  the  time  the  news  of  his  doings  reached 
the  seaboard,  his*  countiy  and  the  United  States  would  be 
at  war.  On  the  morning  of  August  20,  1794,  Wajrne's  men 
came  within  touch  of  the  Indians.  Every  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  ambushes  and  surprises,  but  in  the  end  the  battle  was 
not  at  all  as  Wajme  had  planned  it,  for  his  first  line  was  so 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  successful  that  the  second  line  never 
had  a  good  chance  at  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  pursued 
and  their  cornfields  destroyed  to  within  sight  of  the  British 
fort.  Their  loss  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  so  heavy 
that  the  next  year  they  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Greenville 
by  which  they  ceded  lands  to  the  United  States  and  promised 
to  keep  the  peace.*  Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  Battle 
of  the  Fallen  Timber  were  some  members  of  the  Detroit  Vol- 
unteers, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  this  occasion  the 
British  agent  at  Detroit  furnished  militaiy  equipment  to  the 
natives.*    Fortunately  Jay's  Treaty  came  in  time  to  save 


>0n  Simooe'a  fort  at  the  Miami 
Bapidt,  tee  his  letters  of  October  and 
Deeember.  1794,  in  D.  B.  Read's  IAf€ 
mmd  Timm  of  Simeoe,  233.  and  D.  C. 
Seott'a  John  Graeat  Simeoe,  143-164. 
letten  are  oalendared  in  Cano- 
Artkiwm  for  1891,  '*8Ute  Papers 
— Upper  Canada/'  40,  42,  46.  A  gqod 
eompendious  aooount  of  this  period  from 
the  loeai  point  of  view  is  that  by  C.  E. 
Stoeun  in  Tk$  Ohio  Country  hotween  (ho 
Ymn  1783  mmd  1816.  Sioeum  treated 
at  lenctb  this  whole  pwiod  of  north- 
western Ohio  Ustory  in  his  Hidofy  of 
tk$  Mmaan  BfMt  Boiinfrom  Iho  Sarlioti 


AeoourU  to  JU  Oroanimtion  inio  Cowniiu 
(Defiance,  Ohio.  1905). 

*  Amoritan  8taU  Papers,  Indian  Af- 
fain,  i,  562. 

*  See  Wayne's  report  in  ibid.,  i.  491. 
Professor  McLaughlin  pointed  out  theee 
facts  in  his  ''Western  Pbsto  and  the 
British  Debts";  but  he  likewise  in- 
sisted that  the  foyenunent  at  London 
was  not  privy  to  this  breach  of  inter- 
national and  human  obUcation. 

William  Clark's  journal  of  this  cam- 
paign is  printed,  with  elaborate  an- 
noUtions,  in  the  Mi99i$9ippi  VaiUy 
HiaUfrieal  Amew.  i,  418.    lieutenant 
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these  unfriendly  acts  from  being  new  causes  of  discord  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  arrival  of  the  treaty  in  America  —  in  March,  1795  — 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignation^ ;  even  good  Federalists  con- 
sidered it  disgraceful,  mortifying,  and  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try. Everywhere  public  meetings  were  held  which  passed 
condemnatoiy  resolutions.  In  the  Senate  there  was  much  op- 
position to  it,  and  its  ratification  was  advised  by  a  very  close 
vote  and  then  only  on  condition  that  the  clause  as  to  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  should  be  stricken  out.  At  the  time 
and  since,  it  has  seemed  remarkable  that  so  high-minded  and 
patriotic  a  man  as  John  Jay  should  have  signed  an  instnr- 
ment  containing  so  disastrous  a  stipulation.  In  a  few  years 
after  1795,  the  United  States  was  exporting  cotton  by  the 
thousand  bales,  sugar  by  the  tons,  and  molasses  and  rum 
by  the  thousands  of  hogsheads.  A  study  of  the  statistics 
available  to  Jay  will  show,  however,  that  the  exportation  of 
these  articles  before  1794  was  in  trifling  volume.*  The  per- 
fection of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  indirect  trade  which  sprang 
up  between  the  French  islands  and  the  mother  country  by  way 
of  the  United  States  resulted  in  an  enormous  export  business. 


Boyer'a  ''Journal  of  Wayne's  Cam- 
I>aign"  was  printed  in  the  American 
Pioneer,  i,  315,  351,  and  in  the  1866 
edition  of  J.  J.  Jacob's  Biographical 
Skeieh  of  Captain  Michael  Creeap,  and 
there  is  somethins  in  the  contemporary 
"Narrative  of  John  Brickell's  Captiv- 
ity" in  the  Amencan  Pioneer,  i,  51. 
An  excellent  modem  account  is  in  W. 
A.  Brice's  Hietory  of  Port  Waifne. 

The  frontier  attitude  towards  Wayne 
Is  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines 
that  were  printed  in  the  Staunton 
QoMdU  for  January  11,  1797:  — 

Brave,  honest  soldier,  sleep  — 
And  let  the  dews  weep  over  thee. 
And  sales  that  sigh  across  the  Lake ; 
'Till  men  shall  recognise  thy  worth. 
And  coming  to  this  place,  shall  ask, 
"U  this  where  Wayne  is  buried?" 


^  Nathaniel  Ames,  brother  of  Fisher 
Ames,  and  of  diametrically  opposite 
politics,  wrote  in  his  diary,  August  14, 
1795:  "Washington  now  defies  the 
whole  Sovreign  that  made  him  what 
he  is  —  and  can  unmake  him  again. 
Better  his  hand  had  been  cut  off  when 
his  glory  was  at  its  height  before  he 
blasted  aU  his  Laurels!"  Dedham  Hie- 
torieal  Regieter,  vii,  33.  See  also  The 
Letiera  of  CurHue,  teritten  by  the  late 
John  Thomeon  of  PeUnburg  (Richmond, 
1804).  The  Federalist  side  is  weU  set 
forth  in  An  Addrtee  from  Robert  Ooodloe 
Harper,  of  SoutKX^arolina,  to  hi*  Con' 
etituenU  (Boston,  1796). 

'  The  following  taUe,  which  is  com* 
pOed  from  Pitkin's  SiatitHcal  View  (ed. 
1817,  p.  59  and  fol.)  shows  the  exports 
of  West  Indian  sUples  from  the  United 
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—  but  this  would  have  been  entirely  a  matter  of  prophecy  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiations  between  Jay  and  Grenville.  A 
statesman  should  have  foreseen  that  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars  would  inevitably  open  a  new  commerce  to 
America.  That  Jay  did  not  foresee  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
ignorance,  to  error  in  judgment,  but  not  to  any  puipose  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Meantime,  great  changes  had  taken  place  among  Wash- 
ington's official  advisers;  Jefferson  retired  at  the  close  of 
1793  and  Hamilton  and  Knox  in  the  winter  of  1794-95. 
In  their  places,  Washington  appointed  Edmund  Randolph 
to  the  State  Department,  Oliver  Wolcott  to  the  Treasury, 
and  Timothy  Pickering  to  the  War  Office ;  but  Hamilton  im- 
officially  continued  to  act  as  adviser  in  all  difficult  matters. 
The  English  government  was  anxious  to  secure  a  ratification 
of  Jay's  Treaty,  but  British  vessels  continued  to  seize  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  while  the  treaty  was  still  under  debate,  the 
government  at  Lbndon  renewed  its  orders  as  to  the  seizure 
of  provisions  on  the  way  to  enemies'  ports.^    This  was  per- 

StatM  before  and  after  the  outbreak  Franoe  and  before  and  after  the  iw^iriwf 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and      of  Jay'e  Treaty  :  — 


GoOee.  lb. 

Coeoa,  lb. 

MobMBee*  gal- 

Boctf ,  brown  and  other  clayed,  ib. 
Cotton,  lb 


ifn 


I 

062,077 

8,322 

12.721 

74.604 

189.316 


itM 


17.580.049 

234.876 

28.733 

4.639.800 

487.600 


ivtr 


44.621.887 

876.334 

48.669 

38.366.262 

3.788.429 


31.087.088 

6.070.600 

61.011 

78.821.761 
0.632.268 


>  It  b  a  strikins  commentary  upon 
the  lack  of  correlation  between  the 
different  departments  of  the  Britiah 
covemment  that  the  rfgning  of  Jay*a 
Trmtf  did  not  put  a  stop  to  Britiah 
maritime  aggreerion.  In  July.  1706. 
two  Britiah  ahipe  of  war  and  a  Bermudian 
privateer  were  capturing  veasela  right 
and  left  off  Boeton  U^t  and  aendihig 
to    Halifax    for    adjudication. 


Grenville  certainly  did  what  he  could 
to  curb  naval  activity  againat  the 
Americana,  but  he  firat  had  to  convince 
the  Lorda  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  aound- 
neaa  of  hia  poeition  and  then  theee  had 
to  raatriot  the  operationa  of  naval  men 
acattered  far  and  wide  over  the  aeaa, 
reached  only  by  aailing  veeaeb,  and  all 
of  tham  hungry  for  priae  money* 
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mitted  by  the  terms  of  the  recently  signed  treaty  providing 
that  full  compensation  must  be  given  for  such  seizures,  — 
.  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  how  complete  this 
compensation  would  be.  Unlike  the  British  the  French 
desired  to  postpone  or  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Genet's  successor  at  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Fauchet,  was 
greatly  aided  in  this  endeavor  by  the  impecuniosity  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  the  new  Secretary  of  State.^  It  does  not  seem 
certain  that  Randolph  accepted  money  from  Fauchet,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  dark  and  unexplained  in  his  con- 
duct and  he  did  everything  that  he  could  to  put  oflf  the  actual 
signing  of  the  ratification  by  the  President.  The  crisis  came 
while  Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  when  Liston,  the 
new  British  minister,  showed  Wolcott  copies  of  despatches 
from  Fauchet  to  the  government  at  Paris.  These  had  been 
rescued  from  the  water  by  British  seamen  after  the  capture 
of  the  French  corvette,  Jean  Bart.  Wolcott  and  Pickering 
made  a  rough  translation  of  the  documents,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Randolph's  conduct  had  been  equivocal.  They 
consulted  the  Attorney  General  and  urged  Washington  to 
return  at  once  to  Philadelphia,  which  he  did  on  August  11, 
1795.  In  due  course,  he  put  the  French  despatches  into 
Randolph's  hands,  who  at  once  resigned.  Later,  after  a  cor- 
respondence with  Washington,  in  which  Randolph  appears  to 
distinctly  bad  advantage,  he  issued  a  long  statement  explain- 
ing   and    defending    his    conduct,*  —  but    unsuccessfully. 


>  Randolph  is  said  to  have  owed 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
United  States  at  Uie  time  of  his  resig- 
nation. He  was  still  owing  it  in  1805, 
as  appears  from  a  letter  from  Gallatin 
to  W.  C.  Nicholas  advising  him  not  to 
indorse  Edmund  Randolph's  notes. 
Replying  (April  18.  1805),  Nicholas 
shows  no  doubt  as  to  Randolph's  in- 
debtedness and  writes  that  he  has 
always  advised  him  to  pay  it  as 


as  possible  and  with  "as  few  drcum- 
stanoes  of  mortification  as  practicable.'* 
See  also  a  "Letter  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,"  dated  December  1, 
1809. 

'  For  details  of  this  episode,  see  M. 
D.  Conway's  Edmund  Randolph,  270- 
289;  C.  W.VuhBxn'B  Timothy  Piek€nnQ, 
in,  209-229;  WriHno9  of  WathinQUm 
(Ford),  xiu,  87  and  fol.;  Oibbs's  Adr 
mwutratiom  of  WaMni/lon  mmd  John 
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Pickering  succeeded  Randolph  as  Secretary  of  State^  James 
McHenry  of  Maiyland  coming  into  the  administration  as 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  Jay's  Treaty  was  the  at- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  interfere  in  the 
conduct  of  diplomatic  afifairs.  After  the  ratifications  had 
been  exchanged  at  London  and  the  President  had  proclaimed 
the  treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  calling  upon  the  President  for  the  papers  relating 
to  Jay's  negotiation  (March;  1 796) .  After  a  lively  debate  the 
motion  was  carried.  Washington,  as  was  his  wont,  consulted 
his  advisers,  and  then  in  a  message  refused  l^o  send  the  papers, 
BB  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  neces- 
sary and  the  treaty  itself  made  perfectly  clear  what  legisla- 
tion must  be  passed  in  order  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  He 
also  stated  that  having  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  treaty-making 
power  was  exclusively  invested  in  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present* 
This  statement  aroused  Madison,  who  was  still  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  declared  in  debate  that 
opinions  drawn  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  meant 
nothing.  The  Constitution  as  it  came  from  that  body  was  a 
mere  bit  of  writing;  vitality  was  breathed  into  it  by  the 
people  speaking  through  the  ratifying  conventions.  It  was 
to  these  bodies  and  not  to  the  Federal  Convention  itself  that 
one  must  go  for  the  inteipretation  of  the  federal  organic  law. 
The  greatest  speech  that  was  made  in  this  debate] — and  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  ever  made  in  Congress  —  was  that 
of  Fisher  Ames,  Representative  from  Massachusetts.    He 

Adomt,   U   230   and   fol.  ;  "Edmund  Mr.  Randolph*^  lUnanaiUm  wm  printed 

Baodolph  on  the  BrHJah  Treaty,  1705"  more  than  onoe  at  Philadelphia  in  1706, 

in  Amttriean  Hidoncal  Rewiew,  zti,  687  and  was  aeveral  times  reprinted  ebe- 

•ad  fol.      Randolph's   VindieaHon  nl  where. 

▼QUIT.  —  L 
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declared  that  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  political,  was 
not  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  instrument,  but  was  due 
to  desire  to  inflame  the  public  passions  against  the  govern* 
ment.  The  opposition  was  not  to  this  treaty,  but  to  any 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  None  should  be  made  with  a 
monarch  or  a  despot,  there  would  be  no  naval  security  while 
those  sea  robbers  domineer  on  the  ocean.  ''  It  has  been  said 
the  world  ought  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk  in  the  sea  — 
if  where  there  are  now  men  and  wealth  and  laws  and  liberty, 
there  was  no  more  than  a  sand  bank  for  sea  monsters  to  fatten 
on ;  a  space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to  mingle  in  conflict.''^ 
The  effect  product  by  this  oration  was  such  that  the  opposi- 
tion  moved  an  adjournment  before  the  vote  should  be  taken. 
Per  contra^  John  Adams,  who  did  not  hear  the  speech,  called 
Ames  "  the  pretty  little  warbling  Canary  Bird."  The  resolu- 
tion providing  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  was  finally  passed  by  three  votes. 

Monroe  was  well  received  at  Paris,  but  the  story  of  his 
abortive  mission  woidd  better  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  complications  that  arose  with  Prance  a  few  years 
later.  Thomas  Pinckney  was  more  successful  in  Spain  than 
was  Jay  in  England  or  Monroe  in  France.  He  arrived  at 
Madrid  at  the  psychological  moment  when  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment was  disturbed  by  Jay's  successful  negotiation  with 
England.*  He  speedily  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the 
Spaniards  conceded  everything  to  the  United  States.  They 
agreed  to  accept  the  thirty-first  parallel  as  the  northern 
boimdary  of  Florida  and  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  the  free  ntCvigation  of  the  Mississippi* 

^ap99ch  d  Mr,  Amu  in  fh%  Hauae  Amew,  iv,  62;    MiarioBippi  Historioal 

of  lUpre9mUai%99$  .  .  .  AprU  «9.  1706,  p.  Sodety'a  PuUieatioM,  I  50;   iz.  266; 

20.    See  also  Seth  Ames's  WorkM  of  Memoir$  of  Don  Manud  de  Oodoy,  Prineo 

Fuhitr  Amo8,  i,  12 ;  ii,  51.  of  the  Peace,  writUn  hy  hirMelf  (London* 

>  0.  L.  Rives's  '*  Spain  and  the  United  1836),  ii.  468. 
SUtes  in  1705"  in  Amorican 
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More  than  this,  they  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States  for  the  right  of  deposit,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  right  to 
land  goods  within  the  Spanish  limits  free  of  duty  while  await- 
ing transshipment.  This  was  a  most  important  concession, 
for,  without  it,  freedom  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  in  its 
course  through  Spanish  Louisiana  was  of  very  much  less  value, 
as  the  goods  were  brought  down  stream  in  river  boats  and  had 
to  be  transferred  to  seagoing  vessels  for  transportation  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.^  With  the  signing  of  this  treaty  with 
Spain  and  with  the  ratification  of  the  British  treaty,  the  first 
chapter  in  the  international  histoiy  of  the  United  States 
closed* ;  but  the  political  dififerences  that  had  appeared  within 
Congress  marked  the  formation  of  the  first  great  party 
organizations  in  our  histoiy. 

^See  Menurin  of  D<m  Manud  de 
Oodoift  Prince  of  the  Peace,  wriUen  by 
himeeif  (London.  1836),  i,  459.  Qodoy 
•totM  ih«t  in  this  Ueaty  "we  realised 
the  first  application  of  modem  ideas 
lespeetinc  the  equality  of  maritime 
rights,  and  the  measures  which  hu- 
manity enjoins  in  order  to  lessen  the 
•Tils  of  war."  For  the  trsaty,  see 
Treaiiee  and  Coneentione,  770.  He  had 
not  read  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of 
1786,  tbtd..  710. 

*It  proyed  to  be  very  difficult  to 


get  possession  of  the  eountiy  down  to 
the  thirty-first  parallel.  See  The  Jour^ 
nal  of  Andtttw  BUicoU, . . .  Commieeioncr 
on  BefuUf  of  the  United  Staiee  .  .  .  for 
determinino  the  Boundary  between  the 
United  Staiee  and  the  Poeeeeeione  of  hie 
Caihclic  Maieetu  (Philadelphia,  1803) ; 
C.  Van  C.  Mathews's  Andrew  BUieoO, 
hie  Life  and  Lettcre  (New  York,  1906) ; 
and  F.  L.  Rill's  "Transition  from 
Spanish  to  American  Rule  in  Missis- 
sippi" in  Mississippi  Historical  Sodiity's 
PybUeaHane,  m,  261. 
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and  British  Infractions  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  — To 
apportion  the  blame  for  the  frictions  and  misunderstandings  that 
arose  over  the  enforcement,  or  lack  of  enforcement,  of  the  treaty, 
an  examination  of  the  following  dates  will  be  helpful.  The  Prelim- 
inary Articles  were  signed  at  Paris  on  November  30,  1782.  On 
February  14,  1783,  an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
signed  at  Paris.  Six  days  later,  February  20,  the  American  commis- 
sioners in  France  issued  a  proclamation  in  conformity  thereto  and 
this  was  published  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  America  on  April  19 
following.  The  British  proclamation  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  America  and  also  with  France  was  issued  on  February  27,  1783, 
and  went  into  effect  at  once.  Hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  ceased  therefore  in  April,  1783.  The  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  however,  was  not  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  two 
powers  until  September  3,  1783.  It  was  not  ratified  by  Congress 
until  January  14,  1784.  The  British  monarch  seems  to  have  waited 
for  action  by  America,  for  the  British  ratifications  were  not  signed 
until  April  9  and  it  was  not  until  May  12,  1784,  that  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged  at  Paris  and  the  treaty  became  a  solemn  binding 
compact  that  both  nations  were  bound  to  respect  and  enforce.  Pre- 
viously, on  April  4,  1782,  orders  had  been  issued  to  Carleton  to  evac- 
uate New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  These  orders  had  been 
given  because  the  troops  stationed  at  those  places  were  needed  else- 
where. No  orders  had  been  sent  to  Haldimand  at  Quebec  to  evacuate 
any  post  within  the  limits  of  his  command,  because  whatever  troops 
were  stationed  at  those  places  would  continue  to  be  needed  in  Canada. 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  to  Loyalists  were  not  obligatory  until 
the  exchange  of  ratifications ;  but  nearly  a  year  before,  on  May  30, 
1783,  Congress  reconmiended  to  the  States  to  carry  out  the  preliminary 
articles  relating  to  the  Loyalists.  The  evacuation  of  New  York  was 
delayed  by  various  circumstances,  especially  by  lack  of  transport; 
but  was  finished  on  November  25, 1783,  —  before  the  signing  of  the 
Definitive  Treaty  by  the  commissioners  in  Paris  was  known  in  America. 
On  January  14,  1784,  when  Congress  ratified  the  Definitive  Treaty, 
it  again  urged  the  just  treatment  of  the  Loyalists  on  the  attention  of 
the  States. 
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As  to  the  retention  of  the  posts,  we  find  Haldimand  writing  to 
Lord  North  on  November  27,  1783,  that  they  should  be  retained  for 
the  present  to  avoid  an  Indian  war.  On  April  8,  1784,  Lord  Sydney 
had  written  to  Haldimand  that  the  posts  would  not  be  given  up  imtil 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  had  not  then  been  ratified,  should  be 
complied  with.  This  letter,  on  its  way  to  Quebec,  crossed  one  bom 
Haldimand,  dated  May  12, 1784,  stating  that  the  posts  ought  not  to  be 
given  up  until  the  agreement  as  to  the  Loyalists  had  been  carried  out 
by  the  United  States.  On  June  14,  1784,  Haldimand  informed  Sir 
John  Johnson  that  Lord  Sydney  had  approved  of  his  refusal  to  give  up 
the  posts  ''as  America  has  not  complied  with  even  one  article  of  the 
treaty.''  Whatever  one  may  think  of  Haldimand's  opinions,  his  re- 
fusal to  give  up  the  posts  until  he  was  ordered  so  to  do  by  his  superiors 
in  Eng^nd,  or  was  compeUed  to  by  force  of  arms,  was  entirely  correct. 
The  moving  cause  for  the  retention  of  the  posts  was  the  influence  of 
British  merchants  engaged  in  the  Canadian  trade.  These  put  pres- 
sure upon  the  government,  whfle  Hartley,  Franklin,  and  Adams  were 
vainly  trying  to  revise  the  preliminary  articles.  They  were  reinforced 
by  those  who  had  debts  owing  to  them  by  residents  of  America  and 
also  by  the  complaints  and  petitions  of  the  Loyalists.  These  last 
were  led  by  persons  of  influence  in  England  as  James  Wright,  Thomas 
Boone,  and  Lord  Dunmore,  three  former  governors  of  American 
provinces,  and  George  Chalmers  and  Guy  Johnson.  These  five  names 
were  signed  to  a  petition  that  was  presented  at  this  time.  With  them 
were  also  the  names  of  five  American-bom  refugees,  —  Joseph  Gallo- 
way, William  Franklin,  William  PepperreO,  Paul  Wentworth,  and 
George  Rome.  It  b  to  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  obliged  Con- 
gress to  make  a  reconunendation  only,  but  the  meaning  of  thb  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  imderstood  by  any  one.  According  to  Jeffer- 
son's view,  no  British  creditor  had  any  cause  for  complaint  until  he 
had  e]diausted  all  means  of  judicial  relief  and  this  had  been  denied 
him  in  accordance  with  some  State  law.  The  subject  at  best  is  a 
vciy  intricate  one.  Possibly  a  good  way  to  leave  it  will  be  with  the 
statement  that  Jefferson  made  the  best  possible  showing  for  the  United 
States ;  but  that  there  was  ground  for  compbdnt  on  the  other  side. 
As  to  taking  away  negroes  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation,  the  British 
were  dearly  in  the  wrong,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Sir  Guy  Carle* 
ton*  as  an  honorable  man,  could  have  acted  in  any  other  way. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  RISE  OF  POLITICAL  PABTIB8 

Thebe  were  no  national  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  in  1789,  —  as  we  use  the  term  today.  Some  lead- 
ing men,  working  together,  had  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  government ;  others  had  opposed  it.  For 
the  time  being,  the  latter  were  quite  willing  to  see  the  new 
system  put  into  operation,  and  many  of  them  were  willing 
to  aid  in  its  organization.  In  the  new  administration  and 
in  Congress  were  many  men  who  had  either  taken  no  part 
in  the  recent  contest  or  had  been  in  opposition;  among 
these  were  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  that  was  to  over- 
throw Hamiltonianism  at  the  close  of  the  century.  Out- 
side of  political  life,  but  not  by  any  means  hostile  to  the 
administration,  were  Patrick  Heniy,  who  ended  his  life 
as  a  Federalist,  and  Charles  Knckney,  who  fought  JeflFer- 
son's  battle  in  South  Carolina  in  1800,  but  would  now  have 
been  glad  to  accept  an  office  from  Washington.  Even  the 
New  York  politicians — George  Clinton,  Aaron  Burr,  and  the 
Livingstons  —  were  satisfied  to  see  the  new  organization 
perfected.  From  the  beginning,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  executive  officers  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress.^    Some  Congressmen 

>  In  the  fint  Congren,   ten  or  a  gathered  to  himeelf  23  memben  of  the 

down  memberi  supported  the  meamires  House    of    RepraBentattves,    and    the 

advocated  by  Hamilton  and  another  Hamiltonians  numbered  32;    but  the 

doien  oppoeed  them.    During  the  life  balance  of  power  was  held  by  14  who 

of    the    second    Congress,     Jefferson  voted  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
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stood  firmly  by  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  others  as 
firmly  opposed  them;  but  between  these  extremes  were 
the  mass  of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  voted  some- 
times one  way,  sometimes  the  other,  as  their  interests  or 
their  convictions  compelled  them.  By  1793,  opinion  began 
to  crystallize,  and  by  1796,  a  definite  party  alignment  had 
taken  place,  but  it  was  on  new  lines.  The  dififerentiation 
grew  out  of  varjring  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the  new 
government  and  was  accentuated  by  the  sectionalism  due 
to  divergent  industrial  conditions,  the  ever  present  contests 
between  capitalism  and  agrarianism,  and  between  con- 
servatism and  radicalism.  Moreover,  the  line  of  cleavage, 
between  those  who  had  and  those  who  had  not,  had  been 
widened  by  the  disorders  of  the  preceding  decade  and  by 
the  reaction  which  had  placed  the  propertied  classes  in 
power.* 

No  one,  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  for  a  moment  main- 
tain that  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Adams  and  their 
supporters  had  any  immediate  expectation  of  reviving  mon- 


This  aoUdarity,  micli  as  it  mw,  aoon 
diMppeared  and  in  the  third  Congreas 
only  17  mambefs  oonaiatently  aupportad 
HamHtonian  poUdea  and  8  represented 
aD  that  was  left  of  Jeffersonianism, 
while  76  voted  aa  their  wills  or  their 
interests  dictated,  or  did  not  vote  at  all. 
These  ficures  are  taken  from  a  very 
nsefttl  tabulation  that  was  made  by 
Professor  Grin  0.  Libby  {QuarUrhf 
Journal  of  the  Uniweniiy  of  North 
Dakoia,  iii,  no.  iv;  and  see  also  an 
article  Yiy  the  same  author  in  ibid.,  ii. 
BO.  iii).  These  articles  are  the  result 
of  pfokmflsd  research  and  are  sttmu- 
lalliig,  but  it  is  impossible  to  acree 
with  many  of  Professor  libby's  de- 
ductions, or  to  accept  all  the  facts  aa 
he  has  stated  them.  Professor  Charles 
A.  Beard  has  likewise  Ubulated  the 
votes  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
the  Assumption  according  as  to  whether 
a  member  held  public  securities  or  not. 
This  intensting  and  r**"'**"ng  sum- 


mation proves  conduaively  that  the 
statesmen  in  that  time  were  actuated 
by  very  much  the  same  motives  aa 
statesmen  of  later  days  and,  indeed,  of 
all  times  and  places.  See  American 
Hieioneal  Rewiew,  six,  282-208. 

'Charles  A.  Beard's  Beonomie  In- 
lerprefofioii  cf  the  ConeUiuUon  of  the 
Uniied  Staiee  (New  York,  1913)  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  mainsprings  of  po- 
litical activity  in  this  epoch. 

Chief  Justice  William  Cushing  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Bristol  County  in  October,  1787, 
favored  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
from  "the  well  grounded  fear  that  we 
might  yet  loee  our  Freedom  for  want  of 
Government";  and  Henry  Knoz  de- 
clared, a  few  months  later,  that  If  it 
were  rejected,  "we  shall  have  to  en- 
eounter  a  boisterous  and  uncertain 
Ocean  of  events.*' 
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archy  in  America ;  but  we  must  remember  that  monarchy 
then  was  the  general  habit  of  mankind.  Hamilton  cer- 
tainly looked  upon  the  English  system  with  its  king,  lords, 
and  commoners,  with  its  aristocracy,  its  middle  class,  and 
lower  sort  of  people,  as  the  most  perfect  system  to  be  found 
anjrwhere,  but  he  knew  full  well  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
coidd  be  openly  set  up  in  the  United  States.  Adams  main- 
tained that  men  were  more  easily  governed  when  trained 
to  habits  of  respect  to  those  in  high  station.  He  would 
have  honored  the  chief  magistrate  with  some  such  title  as 
"His  Majesty,  the  President."  He  constantly  used  the 
words  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  to  describe 
a  government  by  three  branches.  He  had  no  idea  that  a 
limited  monarchy  would  be  established  in  the  United  States 
in  his  time;  but  he  believed  it  would  come  eventually 
because  jealousy,  envy,  and  ingratitude  had  ruined  eveiy 
democracy  and  every  aristocracy  and  every  mixture  of  the 
two.  America  woidd  be  no  exception  to  the  march  of 
histoiy  in  other  lands  and  in  other  times.^  Adams's  opin- 
ions were  well  known  and  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Hamil- 
ton and  his  friends  and  were  greatly  disliked  by  many 
others.*  Washington's  ideas  on  monarchy,  as  on  most 
things,  are  locked  up  in  his  remarkable  reticence.  He  had 
once  put  aside  the  allurements  of  a  crown;  but  now  he 
took  part,  with  every  appearance  of  willingness,  in  cere- 
monials that  dismayed  and  disgusted  many  persons  of 
republican  and  democratic  proclivities.  He  had  asked  the 
advice  of  Adams  and  Hamilton  as  to  what  kind  of  station 
he  should  keep,  and  the  reply  of  the  latter  became  the  basis 

'See  Old  PamUy  LeUert  eopud  for  archy  should  issue  from  the  East?    Is  it 

AUxander  BiddU,  Series  A.,  espedaUy  not  still  stranger  that  John  Adams,  the 

p.  60.  son  of  a  tinker,  and  the  creature  of  the 

'  As  early  as  June,   1789,  Senator  people,  should  be  for  titles  and  dignities 

Grayson  of  Virginia  inquired  of  Patrick  and  preheminendes?" 
Henry  if  it  were  not  strange  that  "  Mon- 
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of  his  ofiScial  conduct.^  He  decided  not  to  maintain  an 
open  table,  as  the  presidents  of  Congress  had  done.  He 
determined  to  make  no  visits  and  not  to  receive  callers, 
except  on  certain  stated  public  occasions.  These  came  to 
be  called  "levees,"  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  stately 
precision.  Mrs.  Washington  also  held  her  "  drawing-rooms," 
and  both  the  President  and  his  wife  were  present  at  public 
balls.*  Washington  drove  about  the  capital  city,  whether 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four  cream- 
colored  horses,  quite  after  the  Guelphic  manner.  He  made 
three  journeys  over  the  country,  which  might  fairly  be 
likened  to  royal  progresses.  An  ancient  farmer  greeted 
him  with  "God  bless  your  reign";  a  gratulary  poet* 
recited  to  him :  — 

''Thy  Glory  beams  to  Eastern  skies. 

See !  Europe  shares  the  sacred  flame  — 
And  hosts  of  patriot  heroes  rise, 
To  emulate  thy  glorious  name." 

The  people,  having  few  days  of  relaxation  and  missing  their 
colonial  habit  of  celebrating  the  natal  day  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  kept  Washington's  birthday  as  a  festival,  and  this 


*  For  their  replies  lee  Works  of  John 
Adanu,  vm,  491 ;  and  J.  C.  Hamilton's 
Wr%Hno$  of  Alexander  HamiiUm,  iv,  p.  1. 

'  Jefferson's  account  of  the  inaugural 
ball,  or  what  served  as  such,  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Washington  seated 
on  a  oouch  on  a  raised  dais  seems  to  be 
incorrect;  Mrs.  Washington  did  not 
reach  New  York  until  May  2S.  See 
EUaabeth  B.  Johnston's  Washington 
Day  6y  Dau,  68,  79;  and  Rufus  W. 
Qfiswold's  Republican  Court,  156.  Some 
such  arrangement  may  very  well  have 
been  observed  at  later  balls  and  been 
confused  in  Jefferson's  memory  with 
the  earlier  function  which  took  place 
before  he  left  France. 

*  For  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 


see  St.  George  Tucker's  Probaiionary 
Odea,  which  were  first  published  in 
Freneau's  OauUe  in  1793  and  were 
gathered  into  book  form  with  additions 
in  1796,  as,  for  instance:  — 

"  Oo  on,  Ortat  Catmw,  to  make  us  aU, 
Nor  from  your  shoulders  cast  the  ball. 

Lest  we,  like  wonns,  should  drop, 
Who  on  a  ffolden  pippin  prey, 
Till  haply  on  some  stormy  day 

'Tis  shaken  from  the  top." 

A  suggestion  which  brings  Washing- 
ton rather  near  to  the  '* common  day'* 
is  found  in  a  letter,  written  by  him 
December  21,  1794,  and  printed  in 
BuUetin  of  the  New  York  Publie  Lihrary, 
U,  118. 
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was  enumerated  in  the  opposition  newspapers  as  one  of 
the  "Forerunners  of  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  in  the 
United  States."  The  establishment  instituted  by  Wash- 
ington would  have  fitted  well  the  sovereign  of  some  lesser 
European  principality.  It  was  entirely  beyond  the  views 
of  those  who  arranged  the  salary  list,  and  it  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  very  many  persons  who  had  nearly  made  up 
their  minds  to  support  the  new  government. 

Sectionalism  had  begun  with  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  different  industrial  conditions  of  the 
regions  then  occupied.  The  same  sort  of  people  went  to 
Virginia  and  to  New  England;  they  desired  to  do  similar 
things,  but  were  forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  natural 
environments.  The  Virginians  tried  to  introduce  concen- 
trated municipal  life,  entirely  without  success ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts leaders  attempted  to  work  their  lands  in  large 
units ;  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  farm- 
ing on  a  moderate  scale  and  to  utilize  the  rest  of  their  strength 
in  commerce  and  in  the  rougher  forms  of  manufacturing. 
The  separation  between  agrarian  and  capitalistic  effort  was 
not  so  pronounced  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  both  were  present 
in  the  Middle  Colonies.  These  primal  differences  were 
soon  greatly  accentuated  by  the  introduction  of  black  ser- 
vile labor,  which  proved  to  be  unsuited  to  the  North  and 
most  congenial  to  the  South.  With  the  development  of 
slavery  the  southern  agriculturist  became  a  magnate,  the 
white  race  an  aristocracy,  and  its  more  prosperous  and 
stronger  men  a  true  landed  oligarchy,  —  the  "Virginia 
Lordlings,"  as  Stephen  Higginson  termed  them.*    They 


^Ameriean  Historical  Association's  landed  aristocracy  on  all  fours  with 
lUporU,  1896,  p.  836.  Virginia  pre-  that  of  Enidiand,  between  the  days  of 
sented  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a      the  "robber  barons"  and  the  brewery 
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mer  of  1793  carried  off  so  many  of  the  leaders  that  the 
project  came  to  an  abrupt  ending. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Jefferson  became  more  and  more 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  His  political  methods  were 
inscrutable.  By  inheritance,  he  was  a  plantation  magnate, 
by  nature  he  was  a  scholastic  hermit,  living  a  life  of  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  —  or  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.  He 
charmed  both  men  and  women  by  his  talk,  but  could  not 
make  a  speech  to  a  crowd  of  his  assembled  fellow  citizens. 
He  lacked  the  particular  kind  of  personal  magnetism  that 
is  nowadays  looked  upon  as  essential  to  a  political  leader. 
Apparently,  Jefferson  was  as  unfitted  to  found  and  drill 
a  great  party  as  any  man  who  has  appeared  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  history.  He  early  realized  that  the  news- 
papers were  essential  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  had  his  choice  between  government  by 
publicity  and  government  by  compulsion,  he  would  have 
taken  the  former.  He  found  his  self-imposed  task  very 
difficult,  for  the  success  of  the  new  government  which 
alarmed  him  did  not  arouse  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen.^  To  focus  public  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  evil  acts  of  the  Hamiltonians,  he  es- 
tablished, or  helped  to  establish,  a  newspaper  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  the  "National  Gazette,"  which  was  edited  by 
Philip  Freneau,  who  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of  verse.' 


^See  letters  from  Joseph  Jones  to 
Biedieon  in  Massachuaetta  Hiatorical 
Sodetsr's  Proeeedino*  for  June,  1901, 
pp.  117-101.  In  the  introduction  to 
these  letters,  Worthington  C.  Ford  has 
given  one  of  the  best  and  briefest  ao- 
eounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Jeffersonian 
party. 

*  See  P.  L.  Ford's  "Freneau's  Na- 
tional Oasette"  in  The  Nation  for  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1806.  WrUino9  of  Maditon. 
(Hunt),  vi,  46  and  note.  117 ;  WriHnoB 
of  Jtfftnon  (Ford),  v,  330,  373 ;  letter 


of  .£danus  Burke  in  G.  Hunt's  "Office- 
Seeking  during  Jefferson's  Adminis- 
tration" in  American  H%§toneal  Review, 
iii,  279.  In  the  "Hamilton  Manu- 
scripts" at  Washington  are  two  bits  of 
information  which  seem  to  show  that 
Hamilton  got  his  idea  that  Jefferson 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  founding  of  the 
NaUonol  OaaetU  from  Francis  Childs, 
the  New  York  printer,  through  Jonathan 
Dayton ;  see  Hamilton  to  Ruf us  King, 
July  25,  1702,  and  Dayton  to  Hamilton, 
Aug.  26,  1702. 
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year,  Washington  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  farewell 
address  to  his  "Friends,  &  Fellow-Citizens''  to  arguing  for 
the  continuance  of  the  "Unity  of  Government."  ^  In  the 
first  writing  of  the  address,  he  adverted  to  the  constant 
assertions  that  were  made  as  to  the  small  amount  of  affec- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  United  States  for  each  other, 
and  that  the  Union  would  be  dissolved  if  this  measure  or 
that  measure  were  passed.  These  intimations  were  indis- 
creet, he  thought,  and  tended  to  teach  the  minds  of  men  to 
consider  the  Union  as  an  object  to  which  they  ought  not 
to  attach  their  hopes  and  fortunes.  The  most  notable 
deliverance  on  the  subject  of  disunion  came  from  Jefferson 
in  1798  in  a  letter  to  John  Taylor  of  Caroline.  Taylor  had 
suggested  to  a  common  friend  *  that  the  way  out  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  were  besetting  the  South  was  for  that  sec- 
tion to  separate  from  the  North.  Jefferson  acknowledged 
that  they  were  then  under  "the  saddle  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,"  but  the  temporary  superiority  of  one 
portion  of  the  country  over  the  rest  was  no  justification 
for  "a  scission  of  the  Union."  'If  the  New  England  States 
were  cut  off,  a  Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia  party  would 


1  This  addroBs  has  been  printed  over 
and  over  again,  nowhere  better  than 
in  Avery's  Hiitory  of  the  United  States 
(vii,  407).  Washington  looked  upon 
the  federal  system  as  the  "palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity." 
He  thought  the  people  should  *' rev- 
erence the  Union,"  suit  their  actions  to 
that  idea,  and  discountenance  any 
suspicion  that  it  can  be  abandoned. 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  address,  see 
Worke  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (Lodge), 
vii,  143  note,  and  Horace  Binney's 
Inquiry  inio  the  Formation  of  Waahinff^ 
ton*8  Farewell  Addreee  (Philadelphia, 
1859). 

'June  4,  1708.  Jefferson  at  Phila- 
delphia wrote  to  John  Taylor  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  M'.  New  shewed  me  your  letter  on 


the  subject,  of  the  patent,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  what 
you  said  as  to  the  effect  with  you  of 
public  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  not 
unusual  now  to  estimate  the  separate 
mass  of  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina,  with 
a  view  to  their  separate  ezistenoe." 

See  the  letter  in  the  "  Washburn  Col- 
lection of  Autographs"  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  printed  in  its  CoUectione,  as  above, 
with  trifling  differences  (7th  Series,  i, 
01.  62).  As  printed  in  Ford's  Jefferson 
(vii.  263)  the  words  "not  unusual"  are 
given  "not  unwise."  A  note  pasted 
into  some  copies  states  that  the  correct 
reading  is  "not  usual"  and  refers  to  the 
Southern  IMerary  Meeeenger  for  May, 
1838  (iv,  344),  which  states  correctly 
the  reading,  "it  was  not  unusual  now. 
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asserted  over  and  over  again  that  the  Federaliats  were 
under  British  influence.^  There  was  a  groundwork  of 
truth  in  both  assertions.  Senator  Bingham,  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  that  party,  was  closely  connected 
with  American  financiers  and  with  the  Barings  of  London, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  and  the  same  thing  was  true 
of  Robert  Morris,  Bingham's  predecessor  in  the  Senate. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  had  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  had  then  gone  to 
Europe  to  represent  the  financial  interests  of  Robert  Morris, 
Henry  Knox,  and  other  Americans.  In  an  audience  with 
King  George  he  reminded  the  monarch  that  his  own  eldest 
brother  was  the  husband  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  daughter, 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army,  and  at  that  very 
moment  in  command  of  the  fortress  at  Plymouth.  In  the 
latter  half  of  this  decade,  Gouvemeur  Morris  travelled  over 
central  Europe,  seemingly  as  the  confidential,  though 
unofficial,  representative  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  head  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.^  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
sister  of  William  Duer,  whose  name  has  so  often  appeared 
in  these  pages,  was  the  wife  of  George  Rose,  Secretary  of 
the  British  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  William  Pitt's 
right-hand  men.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  interlock- 
ing of  the  financial  and  political  interests  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Federalist  party,  and  little  doubt  of  their  close  connection 
with  persons  high  in  finance  and  politics  in  Great  Britain. 
There  were  English  and  Scottish  commercial  firms  and 
agencies  at  Richmond  and  Charleston  and  other  places 
in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
North ;  but  they  had  no  such  relations  with  their  Southern 


<  Ona  of  tba  — rifcwt  Mwveratloiit  as  '  See  Dropmere  MamueripU,  iii,  87, 

to  British  influenoe  was  made  by  Oen^t  226,  663  in  Royal  Historical     Manu- 

in  August,   1703,  aocordinc  to  Notii  scripts  Crnnmission's  Report  for  1899. 
Webstar.    See  Skeel's  ITaMer.  i,  370. 
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government  itself  owed  its  very  existence  to  that  organic 
law.  By  changing  the  words  of  the  original  instrument, 
the  constitutional  status  of  the  government  might  be  im- 
perilled. It  was  decided;  therefore^  to  place  the  amend- 
ments by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  document.  Twelve 
amendments  were  adopted  by  Congress  and  submitted  to 
the  States  (September  25,  1789).  Two  of  the  twelve  were 
rejected  because  they  dealt  with  matters  of  detail.  Of 
the  ten  that  were  adopted,  the  first  eight  had  to  do  with 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  were  restrictions  upon  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  central  government.  The  other 
two  amendments,  the  ninth  and  the  tenth,  were  actual 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  law  and  were 
intended  to  place  a  limitation  on  the  strong  nationalistic 
tendency  of  the  Constitution.  In  none  of  these  amend- 
ments was  any  attempt  made  to  define  the  word  "power" 
and  the  phrase  "necessary  and  proper"  used  in  section 
eight  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Yet 
that  was  the  moment  for  the  enemies  of  a  strong  central 
government  to  carry  their  point.  The  Constitution  is 
hardly  more  than  paragraphs  of  precepts  which  are  to  be 
defined  and  executed  according  to  a  strict  or  liberal  inter- 
pretation. It  was  inevitable  that  if  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion was  not  insisted  upon  at  the  beginning,  the  other  would 
become  the  accepted  canon. 

On  one  subject  connected  with  the  general  distributions 
of  powers,  there  soon  came  to  be  a  reasonable  amount  of 

« 

unanimity.  A  clause  that  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution,  on  its  emergence  from  one  of 
the  committees  ^  to  which  it  was  referred,  was  that  which 
provided  for  the  suability  of  a  State  by  a  citizen  of  another 

s  (Niver  EUsworth,  in  his  old  a«e,      five  who  draw  ap  that  Coiutitution." 
declared  that  "he  hinueU  was  one  of  the      W.  O.  Brown's  (Hwer  Btttwarth,  170. 
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his  wishes.  Ahnost  never  has  a  political  party  been  so 
efficiently  and  so  secretly  marshalled  and  led.  Much  of 
this  success  was  due  to  the  wise  counsel  and  skill  displayed 
by  Albert  Gallatin  as  leader  of  the  opposition  in  Congress. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  a  Swiss  from  Geneva.  He 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit  of  "Liberty."  After 
participating  in  the  Revolutionary  contest  in  eastern  Maine, 
he  had  taught  French  at  Harvard  College^  had  lived  a  year 
or  two  in  Virginia,  and  had  then  turned  farmer  and  store- 
keeper in  western  Pennsylvania.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  a  bad  farmer  and  a  poor  merchant,  and 
spent  more  of  his  time  in  reading  than  he  did  in  business.^ 
He  had  been  involved  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and 
largely  for  this  reason  had  been  denied  a  seat  in  the  national 
Senate.  In  1795,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  at  once  took  the  lead  of  the 
opposition,  Madison  turning  over  to  him  the  power  that 
hitherto  he  had  wielded. 

The  Federalists  had  more  organization  than  the  Repub- 
licans. For  one  thing  they  had  the  advantage  of  occupy- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  federal  offices.  Then,  too,  presiding 
over  the  party's  destinies  were  a  dozen  men  of  great  ability 
and  administrative  experience.  Three  things  were  in  the 
way  of  their  continued  success.  The  first  was  the  imdoubted 
unpopularity  which  Jefferson  had  managed  to  cast  about 
several  of  their  measures.  Another  was  the  autocratic 
tone  of  the  leaders.  A  Federalist  letter  always  begins  ''It 
is  decided"  or  "It  has  been  determined,"  —  the  "it" 
meaning  that  either  Hamilton,  or  two  or  three  men  guided 


>F6r   OflUatin's   eArly   eareer,    see  be   wrote   to   Lewis   F.   Deleedernier, 

Henry  Ademe't  Lift  of  Albert  QaUaHn,  dated  Philadelphia,  May  26,  1798;  see 

1-75.     Tlie  etatementa  given    in    the  Maine  Hiatorieal  Sodety't  CcUeetitma, 

text  ae  to  Gallatin's  lack  of  auooeai  in  vi,  100, 101. 
twwinew  aie  taken  from  a  letter  that 
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country,  thus  re^tablishing  the  sovereign  irresponsibility 
of  the  States. 

When  Jefferson  came  to  New  York  in  March,  1790,  he 
looked  upon  Hamilton  with  favorable  eyes  as  the  co-worker 
with  Madison,  his  own  most  intimate  friend,  For  some 
months  the  two  labored  in  harmony  to  organize  the  new 
system.  The  first  hint  of  distrust  of  Jefferson  on  Hamil- 
ton's part  is  in  a  memorandum  made  by  Colonel  Beckwith, 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  represented  as 
speaking  of  Jefferson's  opinions  respecting  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  "possible  predilections  elsewhere,"  namely, 
in  favor  of  France.^  Jefferson,  at  very  nearly  the  same 
point  of  time,  began  to  question  Hamilton's  financial  doings. 
Sundry  accounts  had  been  printed  from  the  Treasury  De-  . 
partment.  Few  dates  were  given  to  the  separate  items 
and  some  of  them  were  very  vaguely  stated.*  Jefferson 
asked  Hamilton  for  something  more  definite,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund.  He 
got  no  satisfaction.  As  time  went  on,  he  became  greatly 
distressed  at  the  extent  to  which  speculation  ran.  From 
this  beginning,  he  became  thoroughly  distrustful,  especially 
as  he  was  convinced  that  the  capital  that  so  eagerly  went 
into  the  bank,  into  commerce,  and  into  speculative  ventures 
of  all  kinds  was  so  much  drawn  from  agriculture.  Worth- 
ington  Ford,  in  one  of  his  illuminating  and  elusive  editorial 
notes,  declares  that  the  trouble  with  the  Virginians  was 
that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  their  tobacco  crops  they 
added  two  and  two  together  to  make  five,  while  their  agents 

^  This  oomes  out  in  a  memorandum  one  to  require  some  time  and  attention 

made  by  Colonel  Beckwith ;  see  Cana--  to  understand.    At  first  view  I  think 

dian  Archives,  1890,  p.    148;    for   the  it  well  calculated  to  keep  us  all  in  the 

identification  of  persons,  see  ttnd,,  zli.  dark  excepting  those  .  .  .  who  thrive  on 

'Joseph   Jones,   another  Virginian,  specidation."     Massachusetts  Histori- 

had  similar  trouble.    He  found  Ham-  cal  Society's  ProceedinQ^t  Second  SeiiM, 

ilton's  report  on  the  sinking  fund  *'in-  zv,  122ii,  140. 
tricate  and  so  complicated  it  appears  to 
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in  England  could  only  make  three  by  the  same  process. 
There  was  something  hopelessly  optimistic  in  a  Virginia 
planter's  calculations  as  to  the  profits  that  were  coming 
to  him  and  something  hopelessly  pessimistic  as  to  the  busi- 
ness performances  of  other  persons. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Jefferson  stated  his  opinions  as 
to  public  policies  in  a  letter  to  Washington.  The  public 
debt,  he  declared,  was  greater  than  could  possibly  be  paid. 
It  had  been  created  by  adding  together  the  creditor  and 
debtor  sides  of  the  accounts  and  other  projects  were  on 
foot  to  increase  the  mass  of  the  debt.  The  ultimate  object 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  monarchy. 
The  financial  system  had  already  produced  a  mass  of  spec- 
ulators who  had  got  into  Congress  and  made  a  majority 
in  both  Houses.  Jefferson  had  been  communicating  these 
thoughts  to  his  confidential  correspondents  for  some  time. 
In  writing  to  Washington,  he  fully  realized  that  his  letter 
would  at  once  be  turned  over  to  Hamilton,  which  was  exactly 
what  happened.  Replying  to  Jefferson,  Washington  de- 
plored the  dissensions  that  had  taken  place  among  his 
advisers.  In  rejoinder,  Jefferson  denied  that  he  had  ever 
intrigued  with  the  legislative  department  and  he  had  med- 
dled with  the  other  executive  departments  as  little  as 
possible.  At  the  time  of  the  assumption  of  the  State 
debts,  Hamilton  had  made  a  tool  of  him  and  he  had  then 
interfered  with  legislation;  but  he  had  never  used  his 
influence  to  defeat  the  Secretary's  plans.  Jefferson  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  expressed  disapproval  of  the  Hamilto- 
nian  system  in  private  conversations ;  but  this  was  because 
it  flowed  from  principles  adverse  to  liberty  and  calculated 
to  undermine  the  republic.  In  the  circiunstances,  he 
implored  the  President  to  serve  another  term,  and  Wash- 
ington   consenting,    Jefferson,   himself,  agreed   to   remain 

TOL.  IT. — M 
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at  the  Department  of  State  for  the  coming  year,  1793. 
Jefferson  had  analyzed  correctly  enough  the  motives  that 
actuated  Hamilton  and  the  means  by  which  he  was  carry- 
ing out  his  policy.  Not  being  able  to  secure  a  '^  strong 
government"  directly  through  the  Federal  Convention, 
Hamilton  was  gradually  building  up  such  an  organization 
by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  by  ex- 
ecutive action.  Years  afterward;  in  his  old  age,  Madison 
accounted  for  the  breach  between  Jefferson  and  himself, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Washington  and  Hamilton,  on  the 
other,  by  Hamilton's  making  perfectly  plain  "his  purpose 
and  endeavour  to  administration  [administer]  the  Grovem- 
ment  into  a  thing  totally  different  from  that  which  he 
and  I  both  knew  perfectly  well  had  been  understood  and 
intended  by  the  Convention  who  framed  it,  and  by  the 
People  adopting  it."  * 

Jefferson  undertook  the  task  of  consolidating  and  har- 
monizing the  forces  that  were  opposed  to  Hamilton  and  all 
his  works.  Superficially  Jefferson  would  seem  to  be  far 
removed  from  the  successful  politician.  He  was  an  idealist, 
a  believer  in  the  perfectabiUty  of  human  nature,  and  a 
student  of  prehistoric  beasts.  His  earUer  Ufe  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Virginia  had  freed  his  mind  from  many  of 
the  shackles  of  civilization,  the  struggles  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  strengthened  his  radicalism,  and  inters 
course  with  the  leaders  of  the  first  phases  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  intensified  it.    To  Jefferson  the  people 

^  NicholM  P.  Triat  to  Martin  Van  enunent  in  all  ita  measures,  and  ...  by 

Buren,   May  31,    1857,    "Van   Buren  clogging  its  wheels  indirectly  to  change 

Manuscripts"  in  Library  of  Congress.  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  subvert  the  oon- 

This  paper  was  brought  to  my  attention  stitution.*'     WriHnoa     cf     Waahiniftan 

by  Mr.  Oaillard  Hunt,  to  whom  I  am  (Ford),  xiv,  123.    There  is  a  keen  and 

for  many   courtesies.    In  a  discriminating  analym  of  Hamilton's 


somewhat  similar  vein,  in  a  letter  to      motives  in  W.  Q.  Sumner's  AUxand^ 
Lafayette,  dated  December  25,  1798,      HamiUan  in  the  "Makns  of  America 
Washington  charged  the  Republicans 
with  the  intention  to  '*  oppose  the  gov- 
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were  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
They  should  be  educated  and  informed;  so  that  they  might 
see  it  was  for  their  interest  to  preserve  peace  and  order. 
For  monarchies  and  aristocracies  and  oligarchies,  he  had 
dread  and  contempt.  There  should  be  a  rebellion  every 
twenty  years  to  warn  rulers  that  the  people  have  preserved 
the  spirit  of  resistance.  "The  tree  of  liberty  must  be 
refreshed,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  tyrants.  It  is  its  natural  manure."  ^  "Were  there 
but  an  Adam  &  an  Eve  left  in  every  country,  &  left  free, 
it  would  be  better  than  as  it  now  is."*  What  were  the 
tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  few  years  in  comparison  with 
the  happiness  of  millions  to  come?  In  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  human  depravity  —  due  to  ignorance  — =■  there  must 
be  government  by  compulsion.  There  should  be  as  little 
of  it  as  possible,  —  just  enough  to  keep  men  from  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  others  to  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Jefferson  had  some  small  faith  in  repre- 
sentative institutions,  but  charters,  constitutions,  and  laws 
had  no  sanctity  in  his  eyes.  He  even  advocated  the  end- 
ing of  all  constitutions  and  laws  at  stated  periods  that  the 
people  might  begin  again  with  a  clean  slate.'  Coupled 
with  these  extremely  radical  notions,  one  finds  some  things 
more  nearly  allied  to  his  social  position  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Virginia  aristocracy.  Thus  in  1788,  the  Paris  world  seemed 
to  him  politically  mad  and  the  French  people  not  yet  ripe 
for  receiving  the  blessings  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  laws  of  nature.^ 


1  To  W.  8.  Smith,  and  to  Madlaon,  alter  this  time,  when  the  holding  of 

Puis,  November  and  December,  1787 ;  high  office  may  have  temporarily  tapped 

DiplamaHe  CorrttptmdnnM,  1783-1789,  his  theoretical  radioaliicn.  he  wrote  to 

iii.  34a  863.  Peale,  the  artist,  whoee  eon  was  to  take 

>  Wriiin^f$  afjgfermm  (Ford),  vi,  164.  the  bones  of  a  mammoth  to  Europe  for 

•  Ihid,,  ▼.  116-124.  exhibition,  that  he  would  better  divide 

*Ihid.,   r,   9.   63.    Fourteen   years  the  spectators  into  three  groups  to  keep 
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In  1793;  the  war  between  England  and  France  came  into 
American  politics;  greatly  complicating  the  issues.  The 
"monocrats,"  as  Jefferson  dubbed  the  followers  of  Hamil- 
ton, strove  vigorously  for  justice  to  England;  American 
citizens,  they  agreed,  ought  to  reject  "all  novelties  and 
innovations"  and  guard  against  "any  deterioration  of  our 
principles/'  *  They  held  that  modem  French  ideas  were 
inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  society  in  America, 

—  as,  indeed,  they  were.  The  Hamiltonians,  or  Federalists, 
as  they  were  now  called,  believed  in  aristocracies  and  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  best  people  and  the  wisest.  As  one 
of  the  other  side  put  it:  "Fedralism"  charmed  by  the 
allurements  of  its  melody  "the  learned,  the  wise,  the  pohte, 
the  reputable,  the  honorable,  and  virtuous:"  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  "poor,  ignorant  asses."     George  Cabot 

—  the  Sage  of  Massachusetts  Federalism  —  had  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  rule  of  the  people;  his  panacea  for  the 
ills  assailing  American  society  was  to  confine  the  franchise 
to  those  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  landed  prop- 
erty. Other  Federahsts  would  not  have  gone  as  far  as 
this,  but  that  party  was  reactionary  and  aristocratic  from 
start  to  finish  and  became  more  reactionary  and  more  aris- 
tocratic with  each  successive  year. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  line,  the  radicals  warmly 
welcomed  French  revolutionary  ideas  and  adopted  Parisian 
modes  with  startling  alacrity.  They  mounted  the  cockade, 
wore  the  red  cap,  sang  the  "Qa  ira,"  and  formed  democratic 
societies.  They  were  most  forward  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
there  radicalism  was  the  most  rampant.  The  formation 
of  societies  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  sort 
of  organization  of  the  whole  was  on  the  point  of  being  ef- 
fected when  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia  in  the  sum- 

'*the  decent  part  of  them*'  from  being      etc.    /6id.,  viii,  152. 

mixed  with  piokpocketa,  chimney  sweeps,  >  SkeeL*B  Noah  WtbtUr,  i,  383. 
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mer  of  1793  carried  off  so  many  of  the  leaders  that  the 
project  came  to  an  abrupt  ending. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Jefferson  became  more  and  more 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  His  political  methods  were 
inscrutable.  By  inheritance^  he  was  a  plantation  magnate, 
by  nature  he  was  a  scholastic  hermit^  living  a  life  of  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  —  or  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.  He 
charmed  both  men  and  women  by  his  talk,  but  could  not 
make  a  speech  to  a  crowd  of  his  assembled  fellow  citizens. 
He  lacked  the  particular  kind  of  personal  magnetism  that 
is  nowadays  looked  upon  as  essential  to  a  pohtical  leader. 
Apparently,  Jefferson  was  as  unfitted  to  found  and  drill 
a  great  party  as  any  man  who  has  appeared  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  history.  He  early  realized  that  the  news- 
papers were  essential  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  had  his  choice  between  government  by 
publicity  and  government  by  compulsion,  he  would  have 
taken  the  former.  He  found  his  self*imposed  task  very 
difficult,  for  the  success  of  the  new  government  which 
alarmed  him  did  not  arouse  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen.*  To  focus  public  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  evil  acts  of  the  Hamiltonians,  he  es- 
tablished, or  helped  to  establish,  a  newspaper  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  the  "National  Gazette,"  which  was  edited  by 
Philip  Freneau,  who  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of  verse.* 


*8ee  letters  from  Joseph  Jones  to 
Biadieon  in  Massachuaetta  Historical 
Sodetsr's  Proceedina*  tor  June,  1901, 
pp.  117-101.  In  the  introduction  to 
these  letters,  Worthington  C.  Ford  has 
given  one  of  the  best  and  briefest  ao- 
eounta  of  the  origin  of  the  Jeffersonian 
party. 

*  See  P.  L.  Ford's  **Freneau*s  Na- 
tional Oaaette'*  in  The  Nation  for  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1806.  WrUino9  of  MadxMon 
(Hunt),  vi,  40  and  note,  117 ;  WrUinif 
«/  Jtffermm  (Ford),  v,  330,  373 ;  letter 


of  .£danus  Burke  in  G.  Hunt's  "Office- 
Seeking  during  Jefferson's  Adminis- 
tration" in  American  Hittarioal  Review, 
iii,  279.  In  the  "Hamilton  Manu- 
scripts" at  Washington  are  two  bits  of 
information  which  seem  to  show  that 
Hamilton  got  his  idea  that  Jefferson 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  founding  of  the 
NaUonol  OaaetU  from  Francis  Childa, 
the  New  York  printer,  through  Jonathan 
Dayton ;  see  Hamilton  to  Ruf us  King* 
July  25,  1792,  and  IHyton  to  Hamilton, 
Aug.  26,  1792. 
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Jefferson's  connection  with  this  undertaking  is  obscure, 
as  is  pretty  much  everjrthing  else  in  his  political  ca1*eer. 
He  welcomed  Freneau,  gave  him  a  small  clerkship  in  the 
Department  of  State,  did  what  he  could  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  paper,  and  contributed  to  it  indirectly. 
Freneau's  ^^ Gazette"  had  only  a  short  life,  but  its  place 
was  more  than  filled  by  the  "General  Advertiser"  or 
"Aurora,"  as  it  was  termed  after  the  first  year  or  so.  Its 
first  editor  was  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  grandson  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  inheritor  of  his  prejudices.  The  "Au- 
rora" soon  developed  a  feature  of  personal  abuse  which 
had  hitherto  been  absent,  but  was  to  be  wofuUy  extended 
by  William  Duane,  who  succeeded  to  the  paper  and  to  the 
prejudices.  The  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
fluential newspaper  were  the  small  amount  of  advertising 
and  the  high  cost  of  delivery.  The  latter  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  countless  local  papers.  These  copied  exten- 
sively from  the  leading  city  papers  and  thus  transmitted, 
though  very  slowly,  news  and  partisan  opinions  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Department  of  State  ^  to 
Monticello,  Jefferson  was  a  disheartened  man;  so  far  he 
had  made  very  little  headway  in  his  opposition  to  Hamilton, 
who  had  vexed  him  by  referring  to  the  Republican  Party 
as  a  faction.  The  friction  with  Britain  preceding  Jay's 
Treaty  seemed  to  him  to  give  a  new  lead.  He  now  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  discredit  the  Hamiltonians  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  speculation  and  with  the  British. 
He  talked  and  wrote  about  a  "corrupt  squadron"  that 
existed  in  Congress  to  carry  through  Hamilton's  plans,  and 


ip»ul   LetoMter  Ford  {WrMnift  c/  bmve  him  at  their  houBM.  Itwasataboat 

Jeffer9<m,  vi,  116  note)  writes  that  olaas  this  time  that  Jefferson  asked  Madison 

feeling  in  Philadelplua  was  so  keen  that  if  it  would  be  wise  to  coalesce  with  the 

only  three  of  Jefferson's  equals  would  democrats? 
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asserted  over  and  over  again  that  the  Federalists  were 
under  British  influence.^  There  was  a  groundwork  of 
truth  in  both  assertions.  Senator  Bingham,  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  that  party,  was  closely  connected 
with  American  financiers  and  with  the  Barings  of  London, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  and  the  same  thing  was  true 
of  Robert  Morris,  Bingham's  predecessor  in  the  Senate. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  had  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  had  then  gone  to 
Europe  to  represent  the  financial  interests  of  Robert  Morris, 
Henry  Knox,  and  other  Americans.  In  an  audience  with 
King  George  he  reminded  the  monarch  that  his  own  eldest 
brother  was  the  husband  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  daughter, 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army,  and  at  that  very 
moment  in  command  of  the  fortress  at  Plymouth.  In  the 
latter  half  of  this  decade,  Gouvemeur  Morris  travelled  over 
central  Europe,  seemingly  as  the  confidential,  though 
unofficial,  representative  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  head  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.^  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
sister  of  William  Duer,  whose  name  has  so  often  appeared 
in  these  pages,  was  the  wife  of  George  Rose,  Secretary  of 
the  British  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  William  Pitt's 
right-hand  men.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  interlock- 
ing of  the  financial  and  political  interests  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Federalist  party,  and  little  doubt  of  their  close  connection 
with  persons  high  in  finance  and  politics  in  Great  Britain. 
There  were  English  and  Scottish  commercial  firms  and 
agencies  at  Richmond  and  Charleston  and  other  places 
in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
North ;  but  they  had  no  such  relations  with  their  Southern 


>  Ona  of  the  — rifcwt  aasevcratioiM  as  '  See  Dn^jtmort  MamueripUf  iii,  87, 

to  British  influenoe  was  made  by  Oen^t  226,  503  in  Royal  Historical     Manu- 

Id  Aucust,  1703,   aocording  to  Noah  soripta  Commisiioii's  BepoH  for  1899. 
Wefaatar.    Sea  Skael's  Web§ier,  i,  370. 
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customers  and  neighbors  as  existed  between  the  London 
capitalists  and  their  Northern  customers.  They  bought 
tobaccO;  rice,  and  flour  from  the  planters  and  marketed 
them  in  Europe ;  or  sold  them  on  commission.  They  also 
supplied  the  planters  with  imported  goods.  With  few 
exceptions  Virginians  were  indebted  to  the  commission 
merchants,  who  were  disliked  as  creditors  and  also  as  hav- 
ing a  commercial  monopoly.^  The  cry  of  British  influence, 
therefore,  found  ready  listeners  in  the  Southern  States. 

Jefferson  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  what  may 
well  be  called  a  political  organization,  although  the  con- 
necting bonds  were  vague,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the 
number  of  persons  taking  part  was  distinctly  limited.  They 
were  men  of  remarkable  political  astuteness,  and  many  of 
them  achieved  great  success  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Two 
of  them,  Madison  and  Monroe,  occupied  the  President's 
office  in  succession  to  Jefferson ;  and  a  third,  Albert  Galla- 
tin, was  only  second  to  these,  if  he  was  that.  The  others 
occupied  important  political  stations,  either  in  the  national 
government  or  in  their  States.  Occasionally,  Jefferson 
consulted  with  his  most  intimate  political  friends.  Other- 
wise, he  carried  on  his  work  by  correspondence  and  by  writ- 
ings in  the  political  press  which  he  drew  from  his  friends. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  Republican  Party  had  no  other 
organization;  but  in  every  State  and  in  every  important 
town  by  1796,  there  were  to  be  found  men  who  looked  to 
Jefferson  for  their  political  salvation  and  for  the  salvation 
of  their  country,  and  waited  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 

1  Ab  a  means  of  finding  employment  to  sdl  his  product  at  Richmond,  because 

for  the  slaves  on  his  plantations,  in  the  the  hardware  dealers  there  were  afraid 

o£F  season  of  field  work,  JeflFerson  began  to  handle  any  nails  except  those  of  the 

the    manufacture   of   nails.    He    pro-  British  forwarders  to  whom  they  n< 


cured  nail  rods  from  Philadelphia  and      sarily    looked    for    financial    favoia. 
had  them  beaten  into  proper  shape  at      WriHno*  ofJeifferton  (Ford),  vii,  60. 
Montioello  and  then  found  it  i 
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wishes.  Almost  never  has  a  political  party  been  so 
efficiently  and  so  secretly  marshalled  and  led.  Much  of 
this  success  was  due  to  the  wise  counsel  and  skill  displayed 
by  Albert  Gallatin  as  leader  of  the  opposition  in  Congress. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  a  Swiss  from  Geneva.  He 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit  of  "Liberty."  After 
participating  in  the  Revolutionary  contest  in  eastern  Maine, 
he  had  taught  French  at  Harvard  College,  had  lived  a  year 
or  two  in  Virginia,  and  had  then  turned  farmer  and  store- 
keeper in  western  Pennsylvania.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  a  bad  farmer  and  a  poor  merchant,  and 
spent  more  of  his  time  in  reading  than  he  did  in  business.^ 
He  had  been  involved  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and 
largely  for  this  reason  had  been  denied  a  seat  in  the  national 
Senate.  In  1795,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  at  once  took  the  lead  of  the 
opposition,  Madison  turning  over  to  him  the  power  that 
hitherto  he  had  wielded. 

The  Federalists  had  more  organization  than  the  Repub- 
licans. For  one  thing  they  had  the  advantage  of  occupy- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  federal  offices.  Then,  too,  presiding 
over  the  party's  destinies  were  a  dozen  men  of  great  ability 
and  administrative  experience.  Three  things  were  in  the 
way  of  their  continued  success.  The  first  was  the  undoubted 
unpopularity  which  Jefferson  had  managed  to  cast  about 
several  of  their  measures.  Another  was  the  autocratic 
tone  of  the  leaders.  A  Federalist  letter  always  begins  ''It 
is  decided"  or  "It  has  been  determined,"  —  the  "it" 
meaning  that  either  Hamilton,  or  two  or  three  men  guided 


1  For   OftUatin't   eariy   career,    lee  he   wrote   to   Lewis   F.   Delesdemier, 

Henry  Adame's  hiit  of  AlbeH  OaUaHn,  dated  Philadelphia,  May  26,  1798;  lee 

1-76.     The  statementa  given    in    the  Maine  Hietorical  Sodety'a  CdUeiianM, 

text  aa  to  QaUatin*s  lack  of  fucoeas  in  vi,  100,  101. 
are  taken  from  a  letter  that 
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by  him^  had  come  to  a  certain  conclusion.  In  similar  cases, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  political  boundary;  Jefferson's 
commands  take  the  form  of  ''Our  friends  think;''  the  dif- 
ference was  wide  and  was  vital.  The  third  obstacle  to  the 
long-continued  predominance  of  the  Federalist  party  was 
the  lack  of  harmony  within  its  ranks  which  clustered  about 
the  person  and  pretensions  of  John  Adams. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  Adams 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  had  fallen 
imder  suspicion  of  the  military  group/  some  of  the  members 
of  which  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  Federalist  party. 
He  had  opposed  the  permanency  of  military  appointments 
and  had  also  upheld  democratic  principles.  A  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  had  changed  his  outlook.  He 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  calling  of  a  general  conven- 
tion to  change  the  Constitution,  and,  besides,  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  come  from  the  South,  it  was  only  right  that 
the  Vice-President  should  come  from  the  North,  —  and 
supporting  Adams  for  the  second  place  would  cast  the  weight 
of  Massachusetts  into  the  federal  scale.  These  were  the 
reasons^  that  led  Madison,  the  Morrises,  and  Hamilton  to 
advocate  the  election  of  John  Adams  to  the  vice-presidency 
in  1788.  As  the  State  elections  proceeded,  Hamilton  be- 
came alarmed  lest  Adams  should  receive  more  electoral 
votes  than  Washington.  He  wrote  to  influential  persons 
in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  to  induce  them  to  see  to  it 
that  some  of  the  electoral  votes  in  their  State  were  cast 


'  John  Adama  to  Nathanael  Qreene 
in  C.  F.  Adams's  Wcrkt  of  John  Adanu, 
i«  263 ;  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Life  cf  Alex- 
ander HamiUon,  i,  419;  Madison  to 
Jefferson,  October  17. 1788  in  Madison's 
WrUinoe  (Congress  Ed.),  i.  423.  and  also 
in  Hunt's  edition,  v,  270. 

*  W.  A.  Duer's  ConetUuHantd  Jwie- 
pnidence  of  the  United  SiaUe,  370.  The 
original    letter    is    in    the    **MadiK>n 


Papers"  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
is  dated  only  1788  as  in  the  printed 
text.  In  a  postcript  Duer  writes  that 
he  had  no  objeetton  to  "  R.  ft  O.  Morris 
seeing  this  letter/'  —  a  significant  in- 
dication of  the  political  method  of  the 
time.  Duer  writes  on  the  authority 
of  Henry  Knox  that  Adams  will  strenu- 
ously oppose  calling  another  general 
convention. 
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away  from  Adams.^  The  upshot  was,  that  while  Wash- 
ington received  one  vote  from  every  elector,  Adams  had 
only  thirty-four  out  of  the  sixty-nine  second  electoral  votes. 
A  little  later,  when  some  busy-body  carried  the  news  of  this 
diversion  of  electoral  votes  to  the  Vice-President,  it  assumed 
in  his  mind  the  shape  of  ''  a  dark  and  dirty  intrigue  •  •  .  to 
spread  a  panic  lest  John  Adams  should  be  President."' 
At  first  Adanois  had  been  consulted  on  affairs;  but  before 
long  Washington  seems  to  have  ceased  advising  with  him. 
Moreover,  the  Vice-President's  eagerness  for  high-sounding 
titles  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  government 
alienated  many  persons  who  had  expected  to  find  in  him  an 
apostle  of  democracy.  They  stigmatized  him  as  a  foe  to 
liberty  and,  garbling  his  printed  statements,  declared  that 
he  wished  to  set  the  rich  and  the  well-bom  by  themselves 
in  a  Senate.'  Nevertheless,  his  honesty  and  open  ways 
gave  John  Adams  continued  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  besides,  there  was  no  other  man  in  the 
Federalist  party  to  compete  with  him.    He  was  reelected 


1  Tills  eomes  out  in  a  letter  from 
Jeremiah  Wedsworth  to  Hamilton, 
dated  '^Hartford.  February.  1789."  He 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Hamilton's 
letter  of  January  25,  which  came  in  good 
time  — "Our  votes  were  given  agree- 
ably  to  srour  wishee  —  Washington, 
7;  Adams,  6.  Governor  Huntington, 
2/*  J.  C.  Hamilton  *s  Workt  cf  AUx^ 
wider  HamSUoUt  i,  492. 

'  Adams  to  Benjamin  Rush,  June  9, 
1780  in  Old  PamUy  LetUn :  copied  from 
Ms  OriginaU  far  Alexander  BiddU,  Series 
A.  (Philadelphia,  1892),  p.  37. 

*  John  Adams's  words  are:  **  The  rich, 
the  well-bom,  and  the  able,  acquire  an 
i&ifaMnce  among  the  people,  that  will 
aooo  be  too  much  for  simple  honesty 
and  plain  ssose.  in  a  house  of  repreeenta- 
tires.  The  most  illustrious  of  them  must 
thsrafore  be  separated  from  the  mass, 
and  placed  by  themselves  in  a  senate : 
this  is»  to  all  honcot  and  useful  intents. 


an  ostracism.  A  member  of  a  senate, 
of  immenee  wealth,  the  most  respected 
birth,  and  transcendent  abilities,  has  no 
influence  in  the  nation,  in  comparison 
of  what  he  would  have  in  a  single  rep- 
reeentative  assembly.  When  a  senate 
exists,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
state  may  be  safely  admitted  into  the 
house  of  representatives,  because  the 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  remove 
him  into  the  senate  as  soon  as  his  in- 
fluence becomes  dangerous."  This  oc- 
curs on  the  13th  page  of  the  preface 
to  the  original  edition  of  Adams's  De- 
fence of  the  ConetUuHone  ef  Oceemmeni 
ef  the  Untied  Siaiee  cf  America  (London, 
1787).  The  whole  essay  seems  to  be 
rather  innocuous  and,  indeed,  hardly 
to  deserve  the  place  that  has  been  given 
it.  See,  however,  C.  M.  Walsh's  The 
PoU^ical  Science  <4  John  Adame  (New 
Yoric,  1916). 
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to  the  second  place,  in  1792,  and  when  Washington  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life  in  1796, 
no  other  Federalist  stood  a  chance  against  John  Adams  for 
the  first  place. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Jefferson  had  it  all  his 
own  way  in  the  opposition  party,  although  he  was  distinctly 
the  leader.  There  were  the  Pennsylvania  democrats  with 
whom  he  had  hesitated  to  coalesce;  and  then  there  were 
the  New  York  politicians,  who  always  had  their  own  ideas 
as  to  their  merits  and  due  rewards.  Among  these  was 
Aaron  Burr,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  lamentable 
figures  of  American  political  history.  He  was  of  good  Con- 
necticut family.  His  wife  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  in 
the  British  army.  At  the  outset,  Burr,  like  so  many  others, 
was  disposed  to  support  Washington  and  the  administra- 
tion, but  Uke  nearly  every  one  else,  he  expected  to  be  recog- 
nized by  those  in  power.  Burr  and  Hamilton  were  rivals 
in  law  and  local  politics,  and  Burr  was  the  more  dextrous. 
He  thought  his  friends  should  have  some  part  in  the  new 
arrangements;  but  Hamilton  was  determined  to  fill  every 
place,  elective  or  appointive,  and  Burr  was  forced  into 
opposition  with  the  Livingstons  and  the  Clintons.  In 
1791,  he  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  to  the  national  Senate. 
He  made  such  skilful  use  of  all  the  opportunities  that  came 
in  his  way  that  he  was  unquestionably  the  second  personage 
in  the  opposition,  and  was,  therefore,  necessarily  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  Vice-President  in  ^1796, 
so  far  as  there  was  any. 

As  the  year  1796  drew  on,  it  became  evident  that  four 
candidates  would  gain  nearly  all  the  electoral  votes.  On 
the  Federalist  side,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Pinckney^ 
were  most  prominent.    The  latter  had  gained  considerable 

>  For  a  diiferentiAtioii  of  the  Pinokii^srf,  wm  Note  on  p.  210. 
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applause^  especially  in  the  South,  by  the  negotiation  of 
the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795.  The  other  two  most  prominent 
personages  in  the  minds  of  the  electors  were  Jefferson  and 
Burr.  There  were  thus  two  Southerners  and  two  North- 
erners on  whom  the  voting  was  certain  to  be  concentrated. 
In  the  lax  party  ties  of  the  time,  sectional  preferences  were 
likely  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  especially  as  Burr 
was  as  obnoxious  to  Jefferson  as  Adams  was  to  the  Hamil- 
tonians.  As  the  months  went  by  there  was  strong  proba- 
bility that  many  Southern  electors  would  vote  for  Pinckney 
and  Jefferson,  thus  leaving  out  of  accoimt  both  Adams  and 
Burr.  For  fear  that  something  of  this  kind  might  happen 
eighteen  Northern  electors  gave  their  second  votes  to  some 
one  other  than  Pinckney.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eight 
South  Carolinians  voted  solidly  for  Pinckney  and  Jefferson. 
When  the  votes  were  coimted,  it  was  found  that  Adams  had 
seventy-one  votes,  Jefferson  sixty-eight,  Pinckney  fifty- 
nine,  and  Burr  thirty.  This  gave  the  presidency  to  Adams, 
the  vice-presidency  to  Jefferson,  and  showed  that  Burr 
would  have  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with  in  the  future. 

While  the  election  was  still  in  doubt,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Madison  authorizing  him  in  case, of  a  tie  between  himself 
and  Adams  to  solicit  votes  for  the  latter,  as  he  was  the  senior 
and  had  always  preceded  him  in  the  march  of  public  life. 
He  also  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Adams  which  Madison 
might  deliver  or  not  as  he  thought  best.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  moments  in  our  history  was  at  the  close  of  the 
inauguration  or  instalment  of  John  Adams  on  March  4, 
1797.  It  occurred  after  the  ending  of  his  inaugural  address, 
when,  descending  to  the  floor,  he  started  to  leave  the  hall, 
first  stepping  back  to  give  his  predecessor  the  precedence. 
This  Washington  declined  and  went  down  the  hall  following 
the  new  President  and  the  new  Vice-President  of  the  United 
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States.  It  was  not  in  a  similar  spirit  that  the  radical  Repub- 
licans hailed  Washington's  departure  from  office:  '^^Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation'  ...  for  the  man,  who  is 
the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  country,  is  this  day 
reduced  to  a  level  with  his  fellow-citizens. "  ^  This  classic 
of  unseemly  Ubel,  as  Worthington  Ford  has  so  aptly  termed 
it,  was  merely  a  repetition,  unconscious  probably,  of  what 
Jefferson  had  written  in  the  preceding  year  to  Madison: 
''I  wish  that  his  [Washington's]  honesty  and  his  political 
errors  may  not  furnish  a  second  occasion  to  exclaim,  '  curse 
on  his  virtues,  the've  imdone  his  country ! 


yff 


*■  The  Aurora  of  March  6,  1797. 
These  worde  were  written  by  Franklin's 
srandflon,  B.  F.  Baohe,  and  reflect  the 
family  reeentment  at  the  chilling  treat- 
ment of  the  venerable  sage  by  Washing- 
ton. See  W.  C.  Ford's  Spurious  LeUer$ 
AUribuUd  to  WaahinaUm,  158.  Duane 
disclaimed  the  authorship  in  Ntw-Eno^ 
land  Biaiorieal  and  Osrtealogioal  Roffiiter, 
zxv,  386. 

As  very  few  copies  of  this  number  of 
The  Aurora  have  stood  the  rack  of  time, 
the  passage  is  here  given  in  full :  — 

" '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,'  was  the  pious  ejacula- 
tion of  a  man  who  beheld  a  flood  of 
happiness  rushing  in  upon  mankind. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  that  would  li- 
cense the  reiteration  of  the  exclamation, 
that  time  is  now  arrived ;  for  the  man 
who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes 
of  our  country,  is  this  day  reduced  to 
a  level  with  his  fellow  dtisens,  and  is  no 
longer  possessed  of  power  to  multiply 
evils  upon  the  United  States.  If  ever 
there  was  a  period  for  rejoioiag,  this  is 


the  moment  —  every  heart,  in  unison 
with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  ought  to  beat  high  with  ex- 
ultation that  the  name  of  Washinoton 
from  this  day  ceases  to  give  a  currency 
to  political  iniquity,  and  to  legalise 
corruption.  A  new  ssra  is  now  opening 
upon  us,  an  era  which  promises  much 
to  the  people;  for  public  measures 
must  now  stand  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  nefarious  projects  can  no  longer  be 
supported  by  a  name.  When  a  retro- 
spect is  taken  of  the  WASHiNOTONiAif 
admimstration  for  eight  years,  it  is 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  astonishment, 
that  a  single  individual  should  have 
cankered  the  principles  of  republican- 
ism in  an  enlightened  people,  just 
emerged  from  the  gulph  of  despotism, 
and  should  have  carried  his  designs 
against  the  public  liberty  so  far,  as  to 
have  put  in  jeopardy  its  very  existence. 
Such  however  are  the  facts,  and  with 
these  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  day 
ought  to  be  a  JuBiLBa  in  tlie  United 
States." 
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NOTE 

Political  Manners.  —  With  the  halos  that  now  illumine  the  heads 
of  Washington  and  Adams,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  language 
that  was  applied  to  them  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  also  the  language  that  they  themselves  sometimes  employed. 
Bache's  valedictory  has  been  given  in  the  text.  Jefferson,  writing 
to  Maaszei  ^  and  plainly  referring  to  Washington,  told  him  that  he 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  the  names  of  those  "  who  were  Samsons 
in  the  field  &  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads 
shorn  by  the  harlot  England."  Paine's  letter  '  to  Washington  went 
beyond  all  bounds,  even  beyond  Bache:  ''And  as  to  you,  sir, 
treacherous  in  private  friendship,  and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life,  the 
worid  would  be  puzzled  to  decide,  whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an 
imposter ;  whether  you  have  abandoned  good  principles,  or  whether 
you  ever  had  any.''  Washington,  on  his  part,  held  a  vigorous  pen. 
He  described  himself  as  having  been  attacked  "  in  such  exaggerated 
and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious 
defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket."  * 

Among  the  mpst  picturesque  figures  was  Matthew  Lyon,  an  Irish- 
man of  Ulster  stock,  from  county  Wicklow,  who  was  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Vermont.^  He  refused  to  march  in  the  procession  to 
present  an  address  to  Washington  and,  later  getting  into  controversy 
with  Representative  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  spat  in  his  face,  and 
the  two  of  them  took  to  sticks  and  tongs  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
«  Lyon  later  became  a  Kentucky  frontiersman,  —  the  "  Beast  of  Ver- 
mont prowls  in  the  western  wilderness."  He  turned  upon  some  of  his 
old  friends  with  verbal  ferocity.  Indignantly  denying  Randolph's 
charge  that  he  had  been  bribed,  Lyon  thanked  his  ''  Creator  that  he 
gave  him  the  face  of  a  man,  not  that  of  an  ape  or  a  monkey." 

>  WriHmoB  ^  Jtffertm  (F6rd),  vii,  •  WriHtig^    of    WaahinaUm    (Foid), 

72,  74  note,  76.    The  letter  Ib  dated  ziii,  231. 

MoDtioello,  April  24,  1796.    Jefferson's  « See  J.  Fairfax  MoLanghlin's  Mae- 

eariier  letter  is  printed  in  tbid.,  Tit,  60.  ihmo  Lyon,  Th$  Hampdon  of  Congru$ 

*  Bee  illssofidria  QaadU,   Tfhnjjuy  (New  York.  1900)  ;  Annaio  of  Cononta* 

18, 1797.  8th  Cong.,  2nd  Bess.,  1126. 
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Between  the  acts  of  the  political  and  financial  drama  in 
America,  the  X,  Y,  Z  aflfair  and  the  quasi-war  with  France 
came  on  the  stage  to  add  to  the  strain  of  domestic  strife. 
When  James  Monroe  arrived  at  Paris  in  August,  1794,  he 
found  the  French  Revolutionary  kaleidoscope  turning  with 
great  rapidity.  He  took  a  most  fraternal  tone  toward  the 
powers  that  happened  to  be  at  the  moment;  but  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  ever  changing  colors  and 
arrangements  of  parties.  Revolutionists  of  every  hue  were 
himgry  for  money,  partly  to  line  their  own  pockets  and 
partly  to  wage  war  against  surroimding  enemies.  French- 
men had  helped  the  American  people  to  get  on  their  feet, 
and  to  thrust  out  their  ancient  governor.  Why  should 
not  they  reciprocate  and  aid  their  fellow-citizens  of  France 
in  dealing  another  stroke  at  perfidious  Albion  and  all  its 
allies?  It  would  be  undesirable  for  them  to  take  an  open 
part  in  the  conffict  on  the  side  of  France,  because  the  mo- 
ment their  neutral  character  was  violated  the  navies  of 
Britain  would  put  an  end  to  their  supplying  Frenchmen  with 
food.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
anticipate  pa3rment  of  the  rest  of  the  debt  still  owing  to 
France  and,  perhaps,  even  to  lend  their  fellow  republicans 
some  new  money?  Monroe  apparently  left  the  United 
States  with  assurances  from  Randolph,  who  was  then  Sec- 
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retaiy  of  State^  that  Jay's  mission  to  England  had  no  other 
puipose  than  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  friction  with 
that  country.  French  spies  at  London  reported  that  the 
new  treaty  would  not  be  so  innocuous  as  Monroe  asserted. 
He  applied  to  Jay  for  information.  This  Jay  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  give,  provided  Monroe  would  keep  it  to  him- 
self;  but  this  was  precisely  what  Monroe  could  not  and 
would  not  promise  to  do.  When  the  treaty  was  published, 
Pickering  sent  it  to  him  with  a  long  despatch  directing  him 
to  assure  the  French  authorities  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  previous  treaties  and  to  lay  before  them  a  long  list  of 
grievances  on  the  part  of  Americans  against  France.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  Monroe  tried  to  palliate  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  ill  faith  of  his  superiors  at  Philadelphia  and 
their  envoy  at  London.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  French  view  of  the  treaty,  for  any  settlement  of  the 
existing  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  latter  and,  therefore, 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  France.  Moreover,  although  Jay's 
Treaty  contained  a  clause  saying  in  so  many  words  that  none 
of  the  new  conditions  in  it  were  to  interfere  with  the  obli- 
gations of  preexisting  treaties,  the  arrangement  that  the 
British  might  seize  provisions  on  their  way  to  France  on 
condition  of  making  payment  was  likely  to  be  of  great 
service  to  Britain  and  correspondingly  harmful  to  France. 
It  was  difficult  for  Monroe  to  explain  away  this  actual, 
though  not  technical,  extension  of  the  rule  as  to  contra- 
band. The  suggestions  that  were  made  as  to  supplying 
money  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  seemed  to  him  to  be 
reasonable ;  but  the  ceaseless  fallings  of  the  guillotine  had 
alienated  the  sjrmpathies  of  great  numbers  of  persons  in 
America  and  had  made  Americans  imwilling  to  give  aid 
and   comfort  to  the  French  revolutionists.    Gouvemeur 
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Morris  reported  to  the  Federalist  leaders  the  weakness  of 
Monroe^s  action.^  They,  after  their  habit,  put  pressure 
upon  Washington  to  remove  him  and  appoint  another 
person  who  would  ascertain  the  views  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  faithfully  report  them  to  the  President. 

Washington  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  Hamilton  and 
Pickering,  recalled  Monroe  (August,  1796),  and  sent  in  his 
place  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,'  — 
a  stiff-necked  Federalist.  As  between  Britain  and  France 
all  his  predilections  were  for  the  former,  for  he  and  his 
brother,  Thomas  Pinckney,  had  been  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  had  grown  up  in  intimate  intercourse 
with  Englishmen.  Thomas  Pinckney,  in  1795,  had  been 
in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Madrid.  He  had  with  him  a  copy  of 
the  project  of  Jay's  Treaty,  but  did  not  show  it  to  Monroe. 
He  also  held  himself  aloof  from  the  French  authorities  and 
did  his  own  negotiating  in  Spain  without  asking  their 
intercession.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  Southern  slave-holding  aristocracy, 
but  his  appointment  at  this  precise  moment  to  the  French 
mission  was  most  imfortunate.  Washington  might  as  well 
have  sent  Jay  or  Hamilton  to  Paris  in  1796  as  to  have  sent 
him  there.  Pinckney  landed  at  Bordeaux,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  French  capital,  which  he  reached 


1  See  letters  from  Hunflton  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  libniy  of  Congrefls. 
One  of  these  is  dated  May  5,  1796; 
the  other  has  no  date,  but  is  indorsed 
as  received  on  June  23,  1796.  For  a 
more  favorable  view  of  Monroe's 
early  diplomatic  career,  see  Beverly 
W.  Bond's  "The  Monroe  Mission  to 
France"  in  Johns  ffopkiru  Univerniy 
Studisi,  zzv,  5S,  Monroe's  own  ac- 
count is  in  his  View  of  the  Conduct  of 
ikt  ExeaUioe  in  Poreiffn  Affain  of  the 
C/nOedStatos  (Philadelphia,  1797).  This 
is  reprinted  in  WriHinQ$  of  Monroe,  iii» 


388.  In  the  "Washington  Manu- 
scripts" in  the  library  of  Congress, 
there  is  a  copy  of  this  paper  containing 
Washington's  own  comments  on  Mon- 
roe's statements.  This  is  printed  in 
Sparks's  Waahinfftont  xi,  504.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  documents  wherein  Wash- 
ington does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  dis- 
ingenuous and  possibly  reflects  the 
impairment  of  his  faculties  upon  which 
his  enemies  so  frequently  insisted  during 
his  presidency. 

'  James  Monroe's  View  of  Ms  C<Mf\ 
dud  of  the  BxeaUiee,  892. 
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early  in  December.  The  Directory  was  now  in  power. 
It  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  and  gave 
increased  point  to  its  refusal  by  an  affectionate  adieu  to 
Monroe.  Relations  with  France  were  in  this  trim  when 
Washington  handed  over  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Adams. 

Schism  in  the  Federalist  party  was  probably  inevitable. 
Adams  personified  the  opposition  to  militarism  in  any 
form^  —  standing  armies,  or  the  existence  of  an  official  or 
semi-official  military  clique.  Hamilton,  Pickering,  and 
McHenry  had  either  been  in  Washington's  military  family 
or  on  his  staff.  They  naturally  looked  to  him  and  not  to 
Adams,  who  had  persistently  opposed  in  the  old  days 
nearly  every  proposition  that  they  had  thought  was  neces- 
sary for  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  Next  to  Washington, 
or  possibly  even  before  him  in  the  minds  of  Pickering  and 
McHenry,  was  Hamilton,  who  had  bound  to  himself  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  the  charm  of  his  personal 
manner  a  small  but  extremely  faithful  band  of  followers. 
Pickering  was  Secretary  of  State  and  McHenry  Secretary 
of  War.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  Oliver  Wol- 
cott.  He  had  not  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
belonged  to  a  coterie  of  Connecticut  men  who  were  very 
close  to  the  army.  Wolcott  was  a  person  of  fair  ability  and 
skilled  in  routine ;  Pickering  was  a  most  industrious  second- 
rate  character;  while  McHenry  was  distinctly  third-class. 
In  all  matters  of  policy  they  looked  to  Hamilton  for  in- 
spiration. Adams  committed  the  blunder  of  retaining 
these  men  in  office.  Probably  in  view  of  the  still  existing 
confusion  as  to  party  government,  he  did  not  in  any  way  re- 
gard himself  as  the  official  head  of  the  Fedet'alist  party  and 
still  less  could  he  have  looked  upon  himself  as  the  chief  of 
a  group  or  clique.    These  men  had  served  Washington  well. 
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Why  should  they  not  serve  him  equally  well  ?  Nowadays, 
we  xecognize  that  it  was  Washington's  personality  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  consult  Hamilton,  make  Hamil- 
ton's  suggestions  his  own,  and  work  in  harmony  with  men 
who  likewise  in  every  event  consulted  the  same  oracle.^ 
Adams  should  have  recognized  that  he  was  not  Washing- 
ton and  must  necessarily  adopt  other  methods  and  work 
with  other  men ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one 
to  realize  his  own  limitations.  Before  leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  seems  desirable  to  say  that  Adams  must  have 
been  fully  cognizant  of  the  part  played  by  Hamilton.  For 
eight  years  he  had  been  close  to  the  actual  administration 
and  could  hardly  help  knowing  that  Hamilton  was  con- 
sulted on  all  important  matters,  not  only  by  Washington, 
but  by  the  Heads  of  Departments.  Nor  was  there  anything 
strange  or  out  of  the  way  in  thus  appealing  for  aid  to  the 
man  of  greatest  intellect  and  insight  within  the  Federalist 
ranks.  When  the  time  came  for  Adams  to  prepare  his  first 
message  to  Congress,  he  asked  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  the  Attorney  General  for  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  put  into  it.  Wolcott  and  McHenry  at  once  wrote  to 
Hamilton  and,  on  receiving  his  reply,  incorporated  his  ideas 
into  their  own  answers  to  Adams's  request,  and  Adams  re- 
peated a  part  of  them  in  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses. 
This  was  almost  exactly  what  Washington  had  done  time 
and  again.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  at- 
tempt at  concealment,  and  any  one  as  familiar  with  Ham- 


^  Ab  an  example  of  the  position  aa- 
sumed  by  Hamilton  and  accorded  to 
him  by  the  leading  Federalists*  the 
following  extract  is  given  from  his  letter 
to  Oliver  Wolcott.  dated  New  York, 
June  5,  1708:  "Hitherto  I  have  much 
liked  '•  the  President's  answers.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  limits  which  must  not  be 
passed,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the 


ardour  of  the  President's  mind,  and 
this  specimen  of  the  effects  of  that 
ardour,  I  begin  to  be  apprehensive  that 
he  may  run  into  indiscretion.  This 
will  do  harm  to  the  government,  to  the 
cause,  and  to  himself.  Some  hint  must 
be  given,  for  we  must  make  no  mis- 
takes." George  Gibbs's  AdminiHraHont 
of  WaahingUm  and  John  Adam§,  ii,  50. 
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ilton's  mode  of  reasoning  as  Adams  must  have  been,  must 
have  known  whence  these  suggestions  came,  and  recognized 
them.  As  to  the  other  side,  the  Hamiltonians,  who  formed 
the  only  organization  that  the  Federalist  party  had,  advo- 
cated Adams's  election,  because  he  was  the  only  candidate 
whom  the  Federalists  could  possibly  have  elected.  They 
knew  his  foibles  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  be- 
fore the  election.  Having  ranged  themselves  behind  him, 
they  should  have  given  him  their  most  loyal  and  thorough 
support. 

Soon  after  Adams's  inauguration,  the  newspapers  printed 
letters  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Directory  would  not 
receive  Pinckney.^  Already,  Adams  had  thought  of  send- 
ing Jefferson  to  Paris  ^  and  no  fitter  appointment  could 
possibly  have  been  made.  The  project  was  opposed  by 
Pickering  and  was  vetoed  by  Jefferson  himself.  Con- 
sidering the  relationship  of  the  Vice-President  to  the  suc- 
cession and  the  difficulty  of  trans-Atlantic  communication 
in  those  days,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  unwise  and 
perhaps  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  for  the  Vice- 
President  to  have  gone  so  far  away  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  interesting  to  speculate,  nevertheless,  as 
to  what  might  have  happened  had  Jefferson,  with  his  ex- 
perience with  Frenchmen,  his  sympathy  for  the  rights  of 
man,  and  his  great  power  of  dealing  with  individuals,  gone 
to  France,  —  all  the  troubles  of  the  next  few  years  might 
have  been  avoided.  And  had  Adams  and  Jefferson  worked 
together  in  a  non-partisan  administration,  how  different  the 
history  of  the  next  few  years  might  have  been !  But  the 
Hamiltonians  would  have  none  of  it  and  Adams,  instead  of 
then  asserting  himself,  3delded  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 

I  See  Th$  CohmAian  Mirror  and  At-      April,    1707,    Work§  of  John   Adamo, 
mdria  GaaoUe,  M»reh  16.  1707.  viii.  538. 

•Adamt  to  Qerry.  Philedelphift,  6 
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had  placed  him  in  office.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  his 
untimely  meekness.  He  may  have  felt  some  of  the  same 
misgivings  that  had  influenced  Washington  eight  years 
earlier  as  to  his  administrative  ability.  It  is  certain  that 
the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Adams  greatly  affected  him^ 
for  she  had  for  many  years  been  his  chief  counsellor.  The 
perusal  of  himdreds  of  pages  of  printed  matter  and  a  mass 
of  manuscripts  has  served  to  relieve  John  Adams  of  much 
of  the  prejudice  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  annals  of 
his  earUer  life  and  the  most  unfortunate  literary  perform- 
ances of  his  later  years  had  left  on  the  present  writer's 
mind.  Whether  he  was  chastened  by  his  wife's  illness,  or 
whether  he  was  mellowed  by  the  responsibility  of  his  high 
office,  he  certainly  subordinated  his  opinions  to  those  of 
Pickering  and  the  rest,  placed  responsibilities  upon  them 
which  very  likely  they  should  not  have  borne,  had  no  sus- 
picion of  their  good  faith,  and  showed  truly  marvellous 
patience  under  great  provocation. 

The  appointment  of  Jefferson  being  out  of  the  question, 
it  was  determined  ^  to  send  a  commission  to  Paris  to  be 
composed  of  three  members,  one  of  them  being  Charles  C. 
Pinckney.  For  the  others,  Adams  selected  John  Marshall 
of  Virginia,  and  Francis  Dana  of  Massachusetts.  Mar- 
shall accepted,  but  Dana  refused  to  go.  Adams,  there- 
upon, suggested  the  appointment  of  his  old  friend  and  fel- 
low-worker, Elbridge  Gerry.  His  services  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Federal  Convention  had  been  great,  but  as  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts  he  had  voted  against  some 
of  the  Hamiltonian  measures  and  was  not  trusted  by  the 


1  On  March  20,  1707,  Adania  aaked  questioni.    It  was  in  conformity  with 

the  three  SeoretarieB  and  the  Attorney  theee  opinions  that  Adams  appointed 

General  to  take  into  consideration  our  the  first  Commission  and  pret>ared  their 

relations  with   France  and   report  in  instructions.     **John    Adams    Manu- 

writing  their  opinions  on  fourteen  stated  scripts  *  *  under  date. 
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Federalists.  Pickering  opposed  the  appointment,  Adams 
insisted  upon  it,  and  Geny  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Marshall  and  Geny  crossed  the  ocean,  were  joined  by 
Pinckney,  and  on  October  5,  1797,  announced  their  arrival 
to  the  Directory.*  The  moment  was  most  inopportime. 
Just  a  month  earlier,  the  Directory  had  been  revolutionized 
by  the  ejectment  of  its  more  moderate  members.  The 
battles  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Februaiy  and  off  Camper- 
down  in  this  very  month  of  October  temporarily  put  an 
end  to  continental  sea-power;  but  French  armies  had 
been  victorious  on  land*  and  time  had  not  diminished 
French  resentment  against  the  negotiation  of  Jay's  Treaty. 
This  feeling  had  been  heightened  by  the  seeming  acquies- 
cence of  the  United  States  in  the  most  recent  British  Order 
in  Coimcil  directing  the  capture  of  ships  carrying  provisions 
to  the  Continent.  Rufus  King  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
Thomas  Pinckney  as  minister  to  England.  He  was  soon 
on  most  friendly  terms  with  Grenville.  The  British  were 
capturing  American  provision  ships,  right  and  left,  and 
British  Admiralty  courts  in  the  West  Indies  were  enforcing 
Jay's  Treaty  as  to  contraband  with  the  utmost  rigor  and, 
indeed,  without  justification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brit- 
ish were  pa3ring  for  the  confiscated  provisions  and  also  for 
the  freight  of  the  captured  vessels,  and  Grenville  was  doing 
everjrthing  in  his  power  to  restrain  the  activities  of  the 
West  Indian  prize  courts. 


>  8«e  Amtriean  8iaU  Paptn,  Formon 
UoHtms  (folio  6d.)»  U.  15a-182»  185- 
901.  204-238;  writantfB,  papers,  and 
niMiioln  of  the  American  negottaton, 
and  Raymond  Ouyoi's  Le  Diredoire  << 
la  Paix  de  rSurape  (Paris,  1011),  pp. 
6fi»-M6.  ManhaU's  "Journal"  de- 
•oibinc  his  ezperienoes  in  France  is  in 
the  ''Pickering  Papers*'  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
Large    extracts    from    it 


printed  in  Beveridge's  Life  </  John 
ManhaU.  ii,  257-336.  The  best  short 
account  of  this  episode  is  in  the ' '  Notes  " 
to  the  TreaiisB  and  Conweniumt  btiwetn 
(he  Uniitd  Staim  and  Other  Powen  (ed. 
1873),  p.  006. 

*The  Treaty  of  Campo  Foimio  on 
October  17,  1707.  placed  the  French 
Republic  in  a  distinctly  better  inter- 
national pontbn. 
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The  French  government  had  tried  to  put  pressure  upon 
America  by  ordering  the  seizure,  sequestration,  and  con- 
fiscation of  American  vessels  bound  to  or  from  British  ports 
or  having  British  goods  on  board.  French  privateers 
swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  West  Indies.^ 
American  vessels  were  captured  in  all  directions  and  con- 
fiscated with  their  cargoes.  One  of  these  was  the  schooner 
Sally  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  She  was  taken  by  a 
French  privateer  while  on  her  homeward  voyage  from 
Demerara  in  July,  1798.  All  her  crew,  except  the  mate, 
were  taken  out  and  seven  Frenchmen  put  on  board.  A 
week  later,  the  mate,  with  a  handspike,  despatched  the 
whole  prize  crew  with  the  exception  of  one  man  and  brought 
the  schooner  safely  home.  Insurance  mounted  to  almost 
prohibitory  figures,  being  no  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  ship  and  cargo  for  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  and  back. 
Instead  of  convincing  Americans  of  their  helplessness,  the 
Frenchmen  only  aroused  a  desire  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment with  France  like  that  which  Jay  had  made  with 
England. 

Up  to  this  time  Frenchmen,  in  office  or  out,  had  been 
unable  to  take  the  Neutrality  Proclamation  seriously. 
They  had  refused  to  believe  that  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment was  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
French  principles  had  been  extended  to  the  smaller  Eu- 
ropean States,  why  should  they  not  be  propagated  in  Amer- 
ica, —  why  should  not  America  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
its  rulers  as  Holland  and  Hamburg  had  been  ?  In  each  one 
of  these  also,  the  invaders  or  the  saviours,  whichever  way 
one  might  regard  them,  had  gathered  up  all  the  loose  coin 
that  there  was  and  the  Batavian  Republic  had  also  been 

>  On  August  25,  1798,  Benjamin  to  eighty  French  privateen  o£F  Ouada- 
Stoddert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re-  loupe  and  that  ei^ty  American  veigls 
ported  that  there  were  aaid  to  be  sixty      were  blocked  at  Havana. 
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compelled  to  hand  over  to  the  authorities  at  Paris  several 
million  florins  in  the  form  of  bonds  which  were  known  as 
"Batavian  rescriptions."  About  one-half  of  these  Dutch 
securities  had  been  worked  off  on  the  Hamburgers  at  double 
their  real  value  as  part  of  their  city's  contribution  to  the 
finances  of  the  Directory  and  of  France.  Among  the 
bankers  who  had  handled  these  bonds  was  one  Hottinguer, 
who  was  assisted  in  the  deal  by  an  American  living  in 
Hamburg,  named  Bellamy/  and  by  Charles  Maurice  de 
Talleyrand,  once  Abb6  of  P6rigord  and  Bishop  of  Autim 
and  now  foreign  minister  of  France  and  later  Prince  de 
Benevento.  Like  many  another  early  revolutionist,  Tal- 
leyrand '  had  fallen  out  with  the  Jacobins ;  but  unlike  many 
of  his  comrades,  he  had  saved  his  head  by  timely  departure. 
At  first  he  found  shelter  in  England,  but,  being  ordered 
out  of  that  coimtry,  came  to  America,  which  was  then  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  Frenchmen  of  all  grades  and  opinions. 
After  two  years  or  so  of  exile,  the  fall  of  Robespierre  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  return  to  France,  but  he  had  prudently 
tarried  at  Hamburg  for  some  months  in  order  to  make 
certain  of  his  reception  at  Paris.  In  July,  1797,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  for  a  year  was 
hardly  more  than  a  clerk  to  the  Directory. 

In  1796,  Pitt  conceived  the  idea  of  making  peace  with 
France,  impelled  thereto  by  the  financial  and  social  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  England.    His  envoy,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 


iTIm  intJXDMy  of  TftUeyrand  and 
Bellamy  eoniM  out  in  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Pitcaini,  United  States  consul 
at  Hambors.  to  Rufua  King,  dated  29 
Jane.  1798.  He  writes  that  Talleyruid 
and  Bellamy  have  made  many  bargains 
and  the  latter  does  not  intend  to  per- 
mit the  minister  to  sacrifice  him. 
Bellamy  admitted  that  he  was  not 
fomiahed  with  any  writing  from  Tal- 
leyrand, but  that  he  had  dear  author- 


ity from  him  In  asking  for  money  for 
Talleyrand's  personal  use. 

>See  Beaufort's  translation  of  Bn>- 
glie's  Memairt  cf  tht  Prinee  de  TaUeih 
rand,  i,  169,  173.  187.  190.  An 
admirable  brici  and  appreciatfve  intro- 
ductory notice  of  Talleyrand  by  Whit** 
law  Reid  precedes  the  text  of  this 
work.  On  May  19.  1794.  he  had  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Pennaytyania 
and  to  the  United  States. 
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bury,  found  the  life  of  a  diplomat  at  Paris  very  difficult, 
for  his  footmen  and  coachmen  had  to  wear  thetri-color  cock- 
ade or  keep  off  the  streets.  He  returned  to  EIngland  in 
one  of  the  last  days  of  December.  The  negotiations  were 
resumed  at  Lille  in  the  suiomer  of  1797.  To  that  town 
came  agents  from  the  Directory,  of  all  sorts  and  degrees. 
Their  identities  were  concealed  in  the  despatches  imder 
the  names  of  William,  Henry,  Edward,  etc.  One  of  them 
is  described  as  James  Melvil,  a  "  gentleman  from  Boston  in 
America.''  Malmesbury  did  not  see  him,  but  Melvil  told 
one  of  the  embassy  that  he  had  recently  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Portugal  whereby  the  Directors  had  gained  a  million 
between  them.  He  now  offered  for  four  himdred  and  fifty 
thousand  poimds  sterling  to  secure  the  signature  of  Barras, 
the  first  Director,  to  a  treaty  that  would  guarantee  to 
England  the  colonies  which  her  seamen  had  seized.  Malmes- 
bury being  deaf  to  these  proposals,  "Mr.  Melvil  of  Bos- 
ton in  America"  went  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Pitt.^  The 
Prime  Minister  thought  well  of  the  plan  and  wrote  to  the 


>  Raymond  Quyot  has  elucidated 
this  epiaode  in  his  L«  DirecUnr^  et  la 
Paix  de  VEurope,  1796-1799  (Paris, 
1911),  oh.  xi,  i  vi.  This  part  of  his 
study  is  based  upon  the  archives  at 
Paris  and  also  upon  the  papers  of  Lord 
Grenville  {Dropmore  MatnuseripU)  and  of 
William  Pitt  {Chalhafn  Correaporuienee). 
These  two  have  been  used  to  good  pur- 
pose by  Professor  Ephraim  D.  Adams 
in  his  essay  on  The  Influence  of  Gret^ 
viUe  on  PiU'e  Foreign  Policy,  1787-1798 
in  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution. Ruf us  King  was  informed  of 
this  intrigue  by  some  one  who  knew 
the  facts  and  he  forwarded  the  infor- 
mation to  the  commissionerB  at  Paris. 
See  the  ZAfe  and  Correepondence  of  Rufue 
Kino,  ii,  261,  262,  and  IHariea  and  Cor- 
reepondence of  Firet  Earl  of  Malmeabury, 
iii,  250  and  fol.  It  also  appears  from 
entries  in  the  Dropmore  Manuecripte 
(iii,  356.  360,  369,  378)  and  in  the 
Correepondence  of  Rufue  King  (i,  243) 


that  the  members  of  the  Directory  in- 
tended to  share  among  themselves  the 
money  that  was  obtained  from  Portugal 
as  they  had  already  that  which  had  been 
procured  from  Naples.  A  table  printed 
in  Beaufort's  translation  of  BrogUe's 
Memoire  of  Talleyrand,  i,  zviii  note, 
from  Louis  Bastide's  biography  of  Tal- 
leyrand, gives  the  amount  of  that  states- 
man's gains  from  foreign  powers  and 
from  speculations  in  the  three  years 
following  his  return  to  France,  at  over 
fourteen  million  francs,  and  this  amount 
does  not  include  his  gains  from  specu- 
lations at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  ac- 
cession to  power.  See  also  The  Official 
Correepondence  relative  to  the  NegoU" 
aiion  for  Peace,  bdween  Great  Britain 
and  the  French  RepuUick,  a$  laid  before 
both  Houeee  of  PoHiament  (London, 
1797)  ;  and  Declaration  of  the  Court  of 
Oreai  Britain,  reepeeting  the  kUe  Negoti^ 
ation  (London,  1797). 
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king  advocating  it;  even  suggesting  a  mode  by  which  the 
money  could  be  procured  without  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Parliament.  His  Majesty  had  no  objection  to  buying  a 
peace,  but  advised  caution.  The  negotiations  continued 
for  some  time  with  other  persons  until  Admiral  Duncan's 
victory  over  the  Dutch  off  Camperdown  made  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  purchase  Dutch  colonies  from  the  French,  and 
put  an  end  to  so  many  of  Pitt's  other  anxieties  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  thought  of  buying  peace  at  any  price. 

Day  after  day,  from  October,  1797  onwards,  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  at  Paris  waited  for  a  communication 
from  the  French  government  as  to  the  date  of  their  formal 
reception  and  the  beginning  of  negotiations.  None  came. 
Instead,  mysterious  personages  visited  them.  These  were 
two  bankers,  Hottinguer  and  Bellamy,  and  two  other  persons. 
Monsieur  Hauteval  and  a  lady.  These  agents  suggested 
that  the  United  States  should  lend  money  to  the  French 
government  and  also  pay  a  douceur  to  the  Directors  and 
to  their  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.^  The  commissioners 
did  not  abhor  the  thought  of  buying  the  Directors  and 
Talleyrand  any  more  than  Pitt  and  King  George  had  done ; 
but  they  refused  point  blank  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  any  breach  of  neutrality  which  would  be  the  necessary 
outcome  of  a  loan  to  France.    As  one  means  of  obviating 


*TIm  foUowint  statement  is  oom- 
IMled  from  Marabsil's  "Journal,"  Got. 
18. 1797,  in  the  " Pickering  Papers" :  — 

**He,  Mr.  Hortinguer,  had  had  a 
confidential  conversation  with  a  mer- 
chant of  Hamburg  who  was  the  inti- 
mate A  oonfidential  friend  of  Talley- 
rand ft  who  had  directed  him  to  oom- 
municate  to  Genl.  Pinckney"  that  it 
was  "absolutely  required"  the  United 
States  should  give  satisfaction  for  the 
speech  of  the  Presideot.  pay  the  debts 
doe  by  contract  from  France  to  Amer- 
ieaa  dtissos,  pay  for  the  spoliations 


committed  on  our  commerce  for  which 
France  should  be  adjudged  liable  by 
commissioners,  and  make  a  consider- 
able loan.  "Besides  this  sdded  Mr. 
Hortinguer  there  must  be  something 
for  the  pocket.  On  being  ssked  to 
explain  himself  he  said  that  there  must 
be  a  considerable  sum  paid  for  the 
private  use  of  the  Directoirs  ft  minis* 
ter  under  the  form  of  satisfjring  claims 
which  did  not  in  fact  exist." 

Pinckney's    eipiession    in    a    later 
conversation  was  "  No.  No.  not  a  siz- 
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a  breach  of  neutrality,  it  was  suggested  that  America  might 
buy  the  Batavian  rescriptions  that  still  remained  in  the 
French  treasury.  This  would  have  been  particularly  con- 
venient to  Hottinguer  and  the  Hamburg  bankers,  because 
with  the  credit  of  the  United  States  behind  them,  these  se- 
curities would  promptly  rise  toward  par.  As  the  Americans 
would  make  no  concessions  and  the  Frenchmen  were  equally 
firm,  the  negotiations  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  in  March, 
1798.  Marshall  departed  for  home ;  Pinckney  went  to  the 
south  of  France  for  his  daughter's  health,  and  Gerry,  alone, 
remained  at  Paris,  for  Talleyrand  had  told  him  that  France 
would  at  once  declare  war  if  he,  too,  abandoned  the  mission. 
Twelve  months  later,  Joel  Barlow  wrote  to  Washington  ^ 
that  the  Directory  had  been  prepared  to  negotiate  with 
the  American  commissioners,  ''but  from  some  unfortunate 
circumstances"  did  not  believe  that  Pinckney  and  his 
companions  desired  to  treat.  What  these  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances were  has  never  been  told.  Barlow  had  very 
good  means  of  information  and  Marshall  and  Pinckney  had 
the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  very  much  on  their 
consciences.  Gerry  was  more  pliable  and  endeavored,  with 
some  loss  of  respect  for  himself  and  his  country,  to  break 
down  the  reserve  of  his  fellow  commissioners  and  of  the 
French  rulers.^     In  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  Marshall 


1  "Washington  Manuscripts"  in  the 
library  of  Congress ;  Charies  B.  Todd's 
IaS^  and  Letten  of  Jod  Barlow,  156; 
and  Sparks's  WaBhinot&n,  xi,  399,  560. 
It  was  received  by  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1799,  and  was  dated  Paris,  2 
October,  1798.  Barlow  enclosed  the 
letter  in  one  to  Abraham  Baldwin  ask- 
ing him  to  forward  it  to  Mount  Vernon 
after  taking  a  copy  and  furthermore 
wrote:  "If  you  find  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  statement  of  facts  is 
likely  to  calm  the  frenay  of  him  and 


his  associates;  but  that  they  continue 
running  wild  after  a  phantom  to  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  I  should  think 
it  beat  to  publish  it  with  my  name  and 
his."  "Bartow  Papers"  (No.  15)  in 
the  Harvard  College  Library.  In  1799, 
Barlow  printed  a  letter  still  further 
elucidating  his  ideas,  under  the  title  of 
Jod  Barlow  to  Hit  FeUow  CtKseiw,  of 
the  Unitsd  Sialee  of  America, 

*John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  to  his 
father,  September  25,  1798,  that  Gerry 
had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  pene- 
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drafted  a  paper  reciting  the  misdeeds  of  the  French  toward 
America.  It  was  a  masterly  and  cold-blooded  document  and 
deserves  a  careful  reading  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  France  toward  America ;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  it  was  entirely  suited  for  the  purpose 
in  hand. 

The  arrival  of  the  despatches  from  the  envoys  in  France 
caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  United  States.  Adams^ 
himself,  was  greatly  stirred.  In  successive  communica- 
tions to  Congress,  he  laid  bare  the  perfidy  of  the  French- 
men, advocated  preparations  for  war,  and  declared  that 
he  would  "never  send  another  minister  to  France  without 
assurances  that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored 
as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  inde- 
pendent nation."  The  Jeffersonians  doubted  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case ;  ^  they  reflected  severely  on  the  President 
for  his  intemperate  and  unconstitutional  action  and  called 
upon  him  to  justify  himself  by  sending  the  report  of  iihe 
commissioners  to  Congress.  He  replied  by  sending  all  the 
papers,  —  the  names  of  the  French  emissaries  being  re- 
placed by  letters,  X,  Y,  and  Z.  The  publication  of  the 
papers  produced  intense  excitement  in  Congress  and  all 
over  the  country.  "Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute"  became  the  prevailing  sentiment.  The 
Jeffersonian  majority  in  Congress  melted  away,  the  mem- 
bers either  going  home  or  voting  with  the  Federalists. 


tration  absolutely  necessary  for  dealing 
with  adversaries  at  onoe  so  bold,  so 
cunning,  and  so  false/'  as  Talleyrand 
and  his  emplos^rs;  and  Jay  wrote  to 
Pickering  that  Gerry's  conduct  admitted 
of  no  excuse;  "It  would  have  been 
[more]  reputable  of  him  to  have  gone 
to  the  Temple  on  such  an  occasion" 
than  to  have  acted  as  he  did.  Ford's 
WrUingt  of  J.  Q.  AdaiM,  ii,  367 ;   and 


i« 


Pickering    Manuscripts,"    zziv,    fo. 
116. 

1  There  is  a  printed  letter  in  the 
"Madison  Manuscripts,"  zxi,  fo.  135, 
dated  March  20,  1798,  and  signed  by 
J.  Dawson,  one  of  the  Representatives 
from  Virginia,  asking  for  an  expression 
of  sentiment  on  the  President's  "im- 
portant, intemperate,  and  unoonstttu- 
'tional"  meosage  of  the  preceding  day. 
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Adams  recalled  Gerry  and  preparations  wert  begun  for 
putting  the  country  into  a  state  of  defence  and  for  protect- 
ing American  shipping  in  the  West  Indies.  This  sudden 
change  of  attitude  compels  one  to  ask  how  far  sympathy 
for  France  and  for  Frenchmen  really  actuated  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  outbursts  of  1793  and  later.  Was  it  not 
rather  a  general  and  genuine  sympathy  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  as  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  king  or  nobility 
that  impelled  the  radicals  in  America  to  shout;  riot,  and 
feast  for  France,  to  mount  the  tri-color  cockade,  and  to 
form  democratic  societies? 

In  any  scheme  of  defence  the  existing  army  could  not  be 
counted  upon,  because  it  was  none  too  large  for  the  police 
of  the  frontier.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  raise  an  en- 
tirely new  army,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  later 
in  the  year  still  further  regiments  were  authorized.  A  naval 
force  was  also  to  be  fitted  out  and,  to  increase  both  mili- 
tary and  naval  efficiency,  the  Navy  Department  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  War  Department  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Secretary.  Naturally,.  Hamilton  and  those 
in  authority  applied  to  Washington  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. On  the  19th  of  May,  the  former  wrote  to  his  old 
chief,  that  in  case  of  hostihties,  the  country  would  demand 
his  services.  Washington  replied  that  it  would  take  an 
unequivocal  manifestation  of  public  opinion  to  compel 
him  to  leave  Mount  Vernon,  that  he  would  like  to  know 
whom  his  "coadjutors"  would  be  and  whether  Hamilton 
himself  would  take  an  active  part.  Hamilton  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  stating  that  his  preference  would  be  for  an 
appointment  as  Inspector  General,^  —  a  most  admirable  sug- 
gestion, for  his  administrative  abilities  would  be  most  ser- 

*  There  is  do  miscaetion  in  thk  letter      be  appointed  eeoond  in  oommand. 
(June  2,  1708)  that  Hamilton  should 
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viceable  in  the  constructive  work  of  raising  and  disciplining 
a  new  army.  It  was  not  until  a  month  later  (June  22) 
that  Adams  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  wished  he  could 
in  the  present  grave  crisis  turn  the  presidency  over  to  him. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  he  wrote,  whether  he  should  call 
on  the  old  generals  or  appoint  a  young  set,  for  if  the  French 
came,  it  would  be  necessary  to  "march  with  a  quick  step'* 
and  to  attack,  for  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  French 
could  be  met.^ 

Timothy  Pickering  also  wrote  to  Washington,  July  6, 
1798,  proposing  that  Hamilton  should  be  placed  second  in 
command.^  He  thought  the  President  seemed  disinclined 
to  make  this  appointment  and  added,  "the  weight  of  your 
opinion  may  be  necessary."  Replying  at  once  to  this  let- 
ter, Washington  declared  that  as  the  French  would  begin 
their  invasions  south  of  Maryland,  it  would  be  well  to  ap- 
point Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  to  the  second  place, 
for  his  influence  in  the  South  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Meantime,  Adams  had  nominated  Washington 
for  chief  command,  apparently  without  having  definitely 
ascertained  whether  he  would  accept.'  He  sent  McHenry, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  Mount  Vernon  with  the  commis- 


iC.  F.  Adams's  Worka  of  John 
Adams,  viii,  572. 

*Spark8*s  Washington,  zi,  530;  Up- 
ham's  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,  iii, 
419. 

*  McHenry  had  written  to  Wash- 
ington on  June  26,  asking  him  if  he 
would  accept  the  chief  command.  He 
had  replied  to  this  on  July  4,  but  neither 
of  these  letters  had  reached  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  of  Washington's  nomination 
and  confirmation.  In  that  to  Adams, 
the  master  of  Mount  Vernon  had  stated 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  old 
generals  of  sufficient  health  and  sound 
politics;  recourse  must  be  had,  there- 
foie,  to  the  best  officers  of  the  late  army 


without  respect  to  grade.  He  would 
emerge  from  his  retirement  if  it  were 
necessary,  but  the  officers  of  the  general 
staff  must  be  persons  in  whom  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief could  place  entire  con- 
fidence ;  Writings  of  Washington  (Ford), 
ziv,  18,  19.  It  is  well  again  to  state 
that  Washington's  nomination  was  made 
before  this  letter  reached  Adams.  It  is 
also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
written  and  sent  off  before  Pickering's 
letter  of  July  6  came  to  Mount  Vernon ; 
but  how  many  other  letters,  if  any, 
may  have  passed  between  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  and  Pickering  and  are 
no  longer  accessible  in  print  or  manu- 
script cannot  be  stated. 
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sion  and  also  with  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  McHenry, 
but  which  was  to  be  shown  to  Washington.  In  this  Adams 
enumerated  the  names  of  those  who  might  be  appointed 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  following  order:  Lincoln^ 
Morgan^  Knox,  Hamilton,  Gates,  Pinckney,  Lee,  Carring- 
ton,  Hand,  Muhlenberg,  Dajrton,  Burr,  Brooks,  Cobb,  and 
Smith.  McHenry  also  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  Adams 
to  Washington,^  stating  that  the  Secretary  would  consult 
him  upon  the  organization  of  the  army  and  everything 
relating  to  it.  McHenry  remained  at  Mount  Vernon  sev- 
eral days.  Washington  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  he 
had  written  to  him  on  July  4th,  and  another  of  the  next 
day  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  show  the  former  to  the 
President  "as  from  yourself."  In  this  letter  he  reiterated 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  choose  such  immediate  associ- 
ates as  would  be  agreeable.*  Washington  went  over  the 
names  of  possible  appointments  to  the  highest  places  and 
with  McHenry's  aid  drew  up  a  list  which  the  Secretary 
submitted  to  Adams,  with  a  statement,  that  unless  confi- 
dential officers  upon  whom  Washington  could  rely  should 
be  appointed,  he  thought  he  would  not  serve.'  The  list 
as  made  up  was  rather  indefinite.  Washington  suggested 
Hamilton's  appointment  as  Inspector  General  with  the 
grade  of  major  general.  Others  suggested  for  the  same 
rank  were  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Henry  Knox,  and  Henry 
Lee.  For  brigadiers,  he  proposed  four  names  including 
that  of  Lee,  if  he  were  not  given  higher  rank.  The  third 
name  of  this  group  was  that  of  William  S.  Smith,  Adams's 
son-in-law,  who  was  also  placed  third  on  Washington's  hst 

>  Sparks's  WaakingUm,  zi,  531,  532;  'McHenry  to  John  Adams,  Mount 

C.  F.  Adams's  John  Adams,  viii,  574.  Vernon,   July    12,    1798,    in    Sparks's 

*S0e  WrUinotofWaBhingUm  (Ford),  Washinaton,    zi,    634.     See,    however, 

ziv,    19,    29 ;     and    also    Bernard    C.  Steiner's  McHenry,  312  and  note ;  and 

Steiner's   Life  and   Carreapondenee   <4  Sparks's  ITcM^tfiaton,  zi,  302. 
Jamte  McHenry,  310. 
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of  possible  adjutant  generals.  In  running  one's  eye  over 
these  names,  it  is  noticeable  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
Muhlenberg  or  Burr/  both  of  whom  had  been  suggested 
by  Adams.  Possibly  Washington  thought  that  they  were 
not  of  "sound  politics/'  but  his  reason  for  omitting  them 
is  otherwise  unknown.  Although  no  such  statement  was 
made,  it  is  probable  that  Washington,  after  his  conferences 
with  McHenry,  intended  that  the  officers  should  rank  in  the 
order  in  which  he  placed  them  and  that  Hamilton  should 
be  second  in  command  and  actual  chief  while  the  army 
was  being  recruited.^ 

In  general,  Adams  fell  in  with  Washington's  wishes, 
appointing  Hamilton  Inspector  General  and  placing  Lee  at 
the  head  of  the  brigadiers.  For  Adjutant  General  he 
picked  out  William  S.  Smith.  The  nominations  went  to 
the  Senate  and  so  did  Timothy  Pickering,  who  lobbied  so 
effectively  against  Smith  that  he  received  only  five  votes. 
Pickering  carried  on  his  intrigue  so  secretly  that  McHenry 
did  not  know  why  Smith  had  been  rejected.  He  wrote  to 
Washington  that  he  thought  it  was  "a  hasty  measure  in 
the  Senate"  ^  and  that  Smith  had  not  been  confirmed  be- 


^  In  1805,  Adams  wrote  to  Benjamin 
ituflh  that  he  had  desired  to  make  Burr 
a  brigadier  general  and  to  give  Peter 
Muhlenberg  a  commission  also,  but 
was  prevented,  and  declared  as  President 
he  "was  only  Vice  Roy  under  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  only  Vice  Roy  under 
Hamilton,  and  Hamilton  was  Vice  Roy 
under  the  Tories  as  you  call  them." 
He  asks  if  Washington  had  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  Burr,  would 
New  York  have  been  "democrified"? 
And  if  Muhlenberg  had  been  given  a 
commission,  would  not  Pennsylvania 
have  gone  Federal  in  1800?  See 
Bkldle's  Old  FamUy  Lettera,  Series  A., 
76,  84.  457. 

*0n   seeing   this  list,   Pickering  at 
once  wrote  to  Washington  that  "Col? 
Hamilton's  name  occupied  the  station 

VOL.  IT.  —  O 


in  which  the  public  voice,  anticipating 
your  opinion,  had  placed  him."  A  few 
days  later,  evidently  foreseeing  trouble, 
Washington  wrote  to  Elnox  that  Ham- 
ilton "in  the  public  estimation,  as  de- 
clared to  me,  is  designated  to  be  second 
in  command."  And  he  reiterated  the 
same  opinion  not  long  afterwards;  see 
"Pickering  Manuscripts,"  iz,  261; 
WrUiriQa  of  Waahinoton  (Ford),  ziv,  45, 
60.  As  showing  Federalist  public 
opinion,  John  Jay  wrote  to  Pickering, 
July  18,  1798,  suggesting  that  Hamil- 
ton should  be  given  a  place  measured 
by  his  merit  and  value.  As  this  note 
is  in  the  "Washington  Manuscripts,"  it 
is  probable  that  Pickering  forwarded  it 
to  Mount  Vernon. 

•July,  1798.      "Washington  Manu- 
scripts" in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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cause  of  his  embarrassed  financial  condition  and  also  on 
account  of  rumors  that  he  had  not  '' conducted  properly  in 
some  of  his  pecuniary  engagements."  Later  in  the  year, 
when  nominations  for  the  additional  regiments  were  being 
considered,  Washington  suggested  the  appointment  of 
Smith  to  one  of  the  colonelcies/  unless  there  were  ''just 
cause  to  impeach  either  his  integrity,  or  his  attachment  to 
the  measures  of  Government,"  adding  that  he  had  always 
viewed  him  ''in  the  light  of  an  Officer  possessing  military 
talents."  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  charges 
were  groundless  and  Smith  was  given  a  regimental  appoint- 
ment. 

Washington  had  set  the  example  of  visiting  Mount  Ver- 
non, partly,  at  least,  to  look  after  his  private  affairs.  Adams 
followed  his  predecessor  in  this  regard,  spending  his  summers 
on  his  farm  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  In  1798,  Mrs. 
Adams  was  seriously  ill,  which  induced  the  President  to 
stay  away  from  the  seat  of  government,  from  midsummer 
to  November.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  these  weeks 
were  among  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  his  adminis- 
tration. General  Knox  at  once  raised  the  question  of  the 
relative  rank  of  the  major  generals,  refusing  to  serve  under 
Hamilton,  in  case  they  should  be  ranked  according  to  the 
order  of  the  published  list.  He  had  been  chief  of  artillery 
and  major  general  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  while  Ham- 
ilton had  never  gone  beyond  the  grade  of  colonel.  Nowa- 
days, of  course,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Hamilton  and 


The  word  that  is  given  here  as  '* hasty" 
may  possibly  be  "  party/'  for  the  manu- 
script is  difficult  to  read. 

'Washington  to  MoHenry,  Oct.  15, 
1798  in  Bernard  C.  8teiner*s  Life  and 
Carrmpondenee  cf  Jamea  MeHenry,  pp. 
346  note,  364.  Long  after  this,  John 
Adams  wrote  that  Smith  had  alwajrs 
been    his   own    worst    enemy*  — " 


Enemy  to  no  Man  but  himself."  Old 
Family  Leiiera:  copied  .  .  ,for  Alexander 
BiddU,  Series  A.,  p.  417.  He  may 
have  been  a  heavy  drinker,  like  so  many 
historical  personages  of  that  day,  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  such  was  the  case  in 
1708,  in  view  of  the  strong  indorsement 
he  had  received  from  Washington.  See 
also  C.  F.  Adams's  John  Adame,  viii,  017. 
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Knox  were  not  at  all  of  the  same  grade  of  mentality ;  but 
it  is  also  clear  that  Hamilton  had  never  commanded  any 
considerable  body  of  men  in  battle,  —  nor  had  Knox. 
Federalist  public  opinion  —  as  determined  by  Pickering, 
Jay,  Bingham,  and  the  rest  —  had  pitched  upon  Hamilton 
for  the  first  place  next  to  Washington,  and  had  convinced 
both  Washington  and  Hamilton  of  the  fact.  Adams  at 
Quincy  was  less  accessible  to  "Federalist  public  opinion" 
and  took  Knox's  part.  In  a  memorandum  that  he  drew 
up  in  September  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Wolcott,  but  did 
not  send,  he  wrote  that  he  and  Knox  were  never  intimate 
and  that  he  had  no  kind  of  attachment  to  him  or  affection 
for  him  more  than  he  had  for  Hamilton.^  Indeed,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  the  two  men,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Adams  and  Knox  were  very  far  apart  in  their  general  out- 
look and  mode  of  Ufe,  while  Hamilton  with  his  keen  mind 
would  have  been  much  more  congenial  to  Adams  had  he 
not  crossed  his  political  path  so  frequently  and  so  unrea- 
sonably. Adams  directed  that  the  commissions  should 
be  dated  to  give  Knox  the  first  rank.  At  once  Federalist 
"public  opinion"  was  turned  vigorously  upon  both  Wash- 
ington and  Adams.  The  former  was  worked  upon  so  ef- 
fectively that  he  actually  declined  to  serve  unless  Hamil- 

>  This    letter    was    dated    Quincy,  declared,  exfiected  that  Pinckney  would 

September    24,    1798.    In    it    Adams  be  first,  but  meant  to  leave  the  rank  to 

states  that  at  the  time  of  Washington's  be  settled  by  friendly  agreement.    He 

nomination,  he  had'  evidence  enough  reminded  Wolcott  that  Hamilton  was 

to  convince  him  "that  he  expected  it,  not  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  a 

that  he  wished  it,  and  that  he  would  foreigner,   and  had  not  resided  much 

accept    it.'*    As    to-  the    question    of  longer  in  North  America  than  Albert 

relative  rank,  he  wrote,  "it  was  never  Gallatin.    He  concluded  by  sasong  that 

the  advice  of  General  Washington  as  I  he  had  dated  the  commissions  to  Knox, 

understood  it,  that  the  inspector  gen-  Pinckney,  and  Hamilton  all  on  the  same 

eral  should  be  the  First  Major  General.  day  in  the  hope  that  *'  under  the  auspices 

He  never  expressed  any  such  idea  to  of  General  Washington,  the  gentlemen 

me.    His  list  contained  no  such  idea.  may  come  to  some  amicable  settlement 

When  Mr.  McHeniy  proposed  to  me  to  of     the     dispute."     "Adams     Manu- 

nominate  him  [Hamilton]  to  the  senate  scripts" ;  printed  with  substantial  oor- 

as  first  Major  General,  I  possitively  re-  rectness  in  C.  F.  Adams's  John  Adamt, 

fused  to  do  it."    Washington,  Adams  viii,  601  note. 
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ton  were  given  first  place.^  As  to  Adams,  Pickering  wrote 
to  George  Cabot  and  he  to  Higginson  and  Ames  and  Sena- 
tor Goodhue  —  all  staunch  Hamiltonians  in  Massachusetts 
—  imploring  them  to  write  or  call  upon  Adams.^  The 
President  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  Washington's 
threat  of  resignation ; '  but  he  cut  the  groimd  from  imder 
the  feet  of  the  Hamiltonian  military  clique  by  sending  in 
the  nomination  of  William  Vans  Murray  as  envoy  to  France. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  surmises  that  has  been  made 
as  to  Hamilton  in  these  years  has  to  do  with  the  projects 
of  Miranda  for  the  revolutionizing  of  Spanish  America. 
It  is  represented  that  Hamilton  pictured  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  abetted  by  a  fleet 
of  British  ships-of-war,  hberating  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Mexico,   and   whatnot   from   Castillian   tyranny.    Neces- 


>  In  writing  to  Adams,  Washinston 
stated  that  as  **  principal  and  most 
confidential  aid  of  the  oommander-in- 
chief"  in  the  Revolutionary  War  Ham- 
ilton's position  had  afforded  him  the 
means  of  viewing  everything  on  a  large 
scale,  although  he  had  not  exercised  in- 
dependent command.  He  added  that 
former  rank  in  the  Revolutionary  army 
ought  not  to  have  any  influence  in  the 
present  case,  except  in  combination  with 
brilliant  exploits  and  extraordinary  ser- 
vices. An  interesting  comment  on 
this  statement  is  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  in  Washington's  hand- 
writing to  McHenry,  dated  October  16, 
1799:  "Colo.  Parker  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  older  Captain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  than  Col^.  Bentley  and 
they  were  accordingly  marked  by  me 
in  that  order — via^  Parker  the  9 
and  Bentley  the  10  Lieut  Colonel.'* 
"Washington  Manuscripts"  in  Library 
of  Congress.  Washington's  letter  to 
Adams  is  printed  in  WriHnga  of  Wash" 
inoion  (Ford),  xiv,  92. 

*  These  letters  are  in  "Pickering 
Manuscripts,"  ix,  367,  and  xxiii,  169. 

*C.  F.  Adams's  Worka  of  John 
Adam;  viii,  601.    Bernard  C.  Steiner'a 


analjrsis  of  this  whole  episode  is  most 
helpful,  accurate,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  citations.  See  his  Jamea 
McHenry,  pp.  309-349.  In  the  "Let- 
ters to  Adams"  in  the  "Adams  Manu- 
scripts" is  a  letter  from  McHenry  to 
Adams,  dated  Trenton,  Sept.  21,  1798. 
It  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
different  parts  of  this  episode  and 
seems  never  to  have  been  printed.  In 
it  McHenry  informs  Adams  that  he 
wrote  to  Washington  on  the  10th  in- 
stant that  the  President  thought  it 
would  be  proper  to  arrange  the  ranks  of 
the  three  major  generals  according  to 
their  standing  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  To  this  Washington  replied  on 
September  16,  threatening  to  resign. 
These  paragraphs  McHenry  quoted  at 
length.  He  closed:  "You  will.  Sir,  I 
am  sure  feel  for  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  placed,  between  your  concep- 
tions and  (General  Washingtons  .  .  . 
and  cannot  help  retaining  a  hope,  that 
3rou  will  upon  a  review  of  all  circum- 
stances, give  your  assent  to  his  ar- 
rangement." This  is  indorsed  "  received 
Sept  29^  Sent  the  3  Commissions  all 
dated  19  July  on  the  30.  Septr." 
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sarily,  the  evidence  on  projects  that  never  came  to  anything 
is  very  vague  and  it  is  easy  to  make  assertions  which  no 
amoimt  of  research  can  prove  to  be  false.  In  this  instance, 
there  are  several  things  that  point  to  some  kind  of  imaginary 
scheme  in  Hamilton's  mind.  Writing  to  Knox  in  March, 
1799,  to  mitigate  his  resentment  on  the  ground  that  he 
himself  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  others  and  that  great 
public  interests  had  been  at  stake/  he  said  there  was  a 
moment  when  ''their  object"  seemed  to  present  itself  as 
not  entirely  chimerical.  The  "their"  refers  to  a  "package 
of  letters"  on  some  unknown  subject.  Possibly  this  may 
have  had  reference  to  cooperation  with  England,  for  Knox 
had  many  British  connections.  Miranda  had  written  to 
Hamilton  as  early  as  February,  1798.  On  this  letter  there 
is  an  indorsement  in  Hamilton's  handwriting  stating  that 
several  years  earlier,  he  had  had  frequent  conversations 
with  Miranda,  who  was  then  "in  America  much  heated  with 
the  prospect  of  liberating  S  America  from  the  Spanish 
Domination,"  and  had  presumably  expressed  ideas  favor- 
able to  his  plan  and  possibly  said  that  it  was  one  that  would 
interest  the  United  States.  "He  went  then  to  England 
upon  it.  Hence  his  present  letter.  I  shall  not  answer 
because  I  consider  him  as  an  intriguing  adventurer." ' 
As  the  months  went  by  Hamilton  became  more  interested 
in  Miranda,  now  in  the  good  graces  of  Rufus  King,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  new  Inspector  General.  In 
March,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Pickering  deprecating  an  im- 
mediate alliance  with  Great  Britain,  for  her  interest  will 
insure  her  cooperation,  a  treaty  might  entangle  us  and 


>  **KiK»     Maniucripto/'    iiii»     65.  library  of  Congreos.    On  Auguit  22, 

A  pavt  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  F.  S.  1708,  in  a  letter  to  King,  Hamilton 

Drake's    Life   and    Can€spondef%e«    cf  eounda  a  veiy  different  note.    See  J.  C. 

Hmry  Knox  (Boeton,  1873).  Hamilton's  Worka  d  Alexander  Hamr 

* ''Hamilton   Manufcripts"    in   the  tttofi,  vi,  347. 
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public  opinion  is  not  prepared  for  it.^  Great  Britain  might 
^' lodge  here  powers  commensurate  with  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  required."  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  send  a 
dozen  frigates  to  the  American  coast  to  be  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  United  States  government.  This  seems 
to  have  been  as  far  as  Hamilton  ever  went.  Possibly  a 
knowledge  of  Miranda's  later  visionary  expedition  when  he 
sailed  from  England  with  scarcely  any  other  means  than 
''the  resources  of  his  own  mind"  may  have  led  historians 
to  attribute  to  Hamilton  ideas  that  really  belong  to  Mi* 
randa.^  Danger  from  the  French  certainly  brought  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  closer  together  in  these 
years  than  they  were  to  be  again  for  a  century.  In  October, 
1798,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,^  deprecating  the  formation 
of  an  American  navy,  thought  that  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences  which  would  surely  follow  might  be  obviated  by 
loaning  to  the  United  States  some  line-of-battle  ships,  frig- 
ates, and  smaller  vessels,  on  condition  that  the  Americans 
should  pay  a  subsidy  and  man  the  ships,  and  should  build 
no  more  war  vessels  of  their  own.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  the  British  government  consented  to  lend  to  the 
United  States  the  guns  of  a  captured  French  ship,  the 
Foudrouyanty^  then  lying  at  Halifax,  together  with  eighteen 
hundred  shot.  This  was  understood  to  be  a  loan,  but  the 
expectation  clearly  was  that  their  return  would  never  be 


i  "Pickeiiiig  Manuflcripts"  sdi.  92. 

'Documents  in  the  American  Hit- 
iorieal  Review,  iii,  674»  vi»  508  give  in- 
teresting side-lights  on  this  first  filibus- 
tering expedition.  Its  interest  now-a- 
days  lies  mainly  in  the  trials  of 
WUliam  8.  Smith  (John  Adams's 
son-in-law)  and  S.  Q.  Ogden  under  the 
**NeutraUty  Act"  of  June,  1794.  See 
Moore's  DiaeH  of  JniemaHondl  LaWt  vU, 
917  and  citations  therein. 

*  Windham  Paper;  ii,  81. 


« Excerpts  from  the  British  Record 
Office  MSiS.  are  given  in  If iMwatppi 
ValUy  HiBtarieal  Review,  i,  51.  liston 
to  Pickering.  September  10,  1798; 
"Adams  Manuscripts  (Executive,  State, 
Navy)"  under  date.  See  also  C.  F. 
King's  Rufui  King,  ii,  oha.  xzviii  — 
xxxiv.  There  are  many  suggestions  in 
this  volume  that  England  offered  oon- 
voy  to  American  ships;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  offer  was  ever  ac- 
cepted. 
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asked.  They  were  to  be  used  for  the  defence  of  Charleston 
which  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  attack  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  British  minister 
handed  to  Pickering  a  list  of  signals  which  he  had  received 
from  Admiral  Vandeput^  commanding  the  British  naval 
forces  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;^  that  the  vessels  of  the 
two  countries  might  recognize  one  another.  There  were 
some  disagreeable  incidents  as  to  impressment  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  rules  as  to  contraband;  but  the 
correspondence  between  Grenville  and  Rufus  King  clearly 
showed  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
to  avoid  any  friction  for  the  time  being,  at  leasti 

The  arrangements  for  recruiting  the  new  army  went  for- 
ward very  slowly.  Washington  and  Hamilton  were  an- 
noyed at  the  delay.  They  wrote  to  each  other  that  Mc- 
Henry  was  inefficient.  They  upbraided  him  and  told 
him  that  he  took  too  many  details  upon  himself.  In  reply 
McHtfuy  put  the  blame  on  the  Treasury  Department 
which  had  kept  in  its  own  hands  the  purchase  of  nearly 
everything  that  was  used  by  the  government.  Wolcott 
really  seems  to  have  found  difficulty  in  procuring  materials 
for  uniforms  and  military  equipments.  Without  these 
things  it  was  undesirable  to  embody  lafge  units  of  new 
soldiers.  After  he  had  been  dragooned  into  appointing 
Hamilton  to  the  second  place,  Adams  evidently  took  very 
little  interest  in  army  matters.  Washington  reproached 
his  successor  for  this  lukewarmness;  but  Adams  was  im- 
movable. Looking  backward,  the  historical  student  finds 
himself  wondering  as  to  whether  Adams  was  not  gravely 
misunderstood  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  many  who 
have  come  after  him.  Is  it  not  likely,  after  all,  that  Adams 
was  playing  a  diplomatic  game,  that  he  never  intended  to 

1  "Pidnring  Papen,"  is.  S4. 
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have  an  army;  but  was  fully  aware  of  the  great  e£fect  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  acts  of  Congress  for 
raising  a  military  force  and,  especially  by  the  appointment 
of  Washington  to  the  chief  command?  All  arguments  as 
to  the  necessity  of  drill  and  discipUne  had  very  little  effect 
upon  him,  for  he  had  always  been  in  favor  of  short  en- 
Ustments  and,  now,  could  point  to  the  victories  of  raw  French 
armies  over  the  most  highly  trained  soldiers  of  Europe. 
At  any  rate,  he  took  no  active  part  in  spurring  Wolcott 
and  McHenry  to  action. 

With  the  navy,  the  case  was  very  different.  Adams  had 
always  been  interested  in  maritime  affairs  and  believed 
firmly  in  the  importance  of  sea-power.  Moreover  it  was 
on  the  water  that  the  French  were  injuring  the  Americans, 
and  it  was  at  sea  that  France  was  vulnerable.  In  Benja- 
min Stoddert,  too,  Adams  had  a  capable  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  result  of  presidential  interest  and  secretarial 
efficiency  was  that  naval  affairs  went  on  with  spirit  and 
success.^  Three  splendid  frigates  that  had  been  on  the 
stocks  for  years  were  launched  and  fitted  for  sea,  —  the 
United  States,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constellation} 
More  vessels  were  laid  down  and  many  were  bought  and 
fitted  out  for  war.  In  almost  an  incredibly  short  time, 
half  a  dozen  national  ships  got  to  sea,  and  others  followed 
in  quick  succession.  They  drove  the  French  privateers  off 
the  coast,  followed  them  to  the  West  Indies,  and  captured 
many  of  them  and  several  French  national  ships.  They 
also  afforded  convo}rs  to  American  merchantmen. 

>  This  episode  in  our  anniUs  has  been  Revolution  and  Empire  (Boston,  1894). 

admiraUy  elucidated  by  Dr.  Gardner  There  is  some  original  material  of  interest 

W.  Allen  in  one  volume  entitled  Our  in  Goldsborough's  United  Stales*  Naoal 

Naval  War  with  France  (Boston,  1909).  Chronicle  (Washington  City,  1824). 
The  Appendix  contains  an  elaborate  bib-  'These   names   were   suggested   by 

liography.  This  subject  is  also  treated  in  Pickering  to  Washington;    as  altem»- 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan's  volumee  on  The  Uvea,  he  mentioned  D^ender,  PorHhide^ 

Injluence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  and  LibeHy, 
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The  emergence  of  Washington  from  his  retirement  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  American 
marine  on  the  sea  gave  a  shock  to  European  public  opinion. 
Probably  the  French  authorities  were  fully  informed  of  the 
new  cordiality  that  prevailed  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen.  Rumors  of  a  possible  naval  alliance  be- 
tween them  may  have  drifted  across  the  water  and  may 
well  have  alarmed  the  government  at  PariS|  for  it  was  in 
August  of  this  year  (1798)  that  Nelson  crashed  down  on 
the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  The  union  of  British  naval  resources  in  ships  and 
money  with  the  American  supply  of  sea-fighters  would 
have  been  the  one  thing  lacking  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  European  sea-power.  Whether  the  Frenchmen  realized 
their  danger  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  changed  their 
tone.  Talleyrand  directed  the  French  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  the  Hague  to  assure  Vans  Murray,  the  American 
representative  there,  that  if  a  new  minister  should  come 
from  the  United  States  to  Paris,  he  would  be  respectfully 
treated.  From  this  beginning,  assurances  redoubled,  al- 
though Talleyrand  to  the  end  tried  to  preserve  an  appear- 
ance of  injured  innocence.  With  this  official  protestation 
of  friendship,  there  came  also  imofficial  information  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end. 

Among  the  curious  by-products  of  combined  Quakerism 
and  Pennsylvania  politics  was  a  certain  Dr.  George  Logan, 
grandson  of  William  Penn's  personal  representative  in  the 
province.  Like  all  Quakers,  he  dreaded  and  disliked  war 
and  like  many  democrats  was  fully  convinced  that  ^'the 
people  of  America"  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  properly 
represented  in  France  by  Federalists.  Armed  with  a 
private  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  certifjring  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  Logan  went  to  Paris,  arriving  there  in 
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August;  1798.  Jefferson  afterwards  taost  carefully  ex- 
plained that  he  had  given  Logan  nothing  in  his  character 
as  Vice-President,  but  only  as  an  American  citizen  and 
friend.  The  explanation  was  wholly  unnecessary,  for  any 
note  of  introduction  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  at  that 
particular  moment  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
friendship  for  France  on  the  part  of  the  bearer.^  Logan 
.  had  little  trouble  in  opening  communications  with  the 
Directors  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  fully  convinced  of 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  authorities  at  Paris.'  He  had 
much  more  trouble  in  getting  those  in  power  in  America  to 
listen  to  him.  Finally,  he  found  his  way  into  Washing* 
ton's  presence.  The  General  received  the  physician  most 
coldly ;  but  as  Logan  refused  to  take  his  departure,  Wash- 
ington was  obliged  to  hear  his  story  and  also  became  in- 
volved in  more  or  less  argument  with  his  unwelcome  guest. 
Congress  conferred  upon  Logan  the  honor  of  an  act,  pro- 
viding fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  person  who  should 
undertake  such  unofficial  negotiations  in  the  future.' 
Nevertheless,  Logan's  mission  contributed  materially  to 
turn  the  current  of  public  opinion  toward  greater  amiability 
to  France  and  Frenchmen.  Another  private  citizen  to 
convey  a  similar  pacific  message  was  Joel  Barlow,  who 
had  been  living  in  France  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  some- 
times representing  his  country  in  minor  negotiations.  He 
had  already  informed  several  correspondents  in  America  ' 
that  the  policy  pursued  toward  France  was  entirely  wrong. 
He  now  addressed  Washington  himself,  declaring  that  the 
dispute  with  France  was  ''simply  and  literally,  a  misunder^ 

*  WriHno*  of  Jefferwn   (Ford),  vii,  oertain  crimM  therein  specified.'*    Ap- 

326.  proved  January  30»  1790.    AcU  of  ike 

'Deborah  N.   Logan's  Memoirs  of  Fifth  Congre—^  ch.  ovii.    Lawt  o/  ike 

Dr.  Oeoroe  Logan  of  StenUm,  chs.  iii  and  UniUd  Stales  (Philadelphia,  1790.  vol. 

It  and  Appendix  ii.  iv,  p.  243). 

**'An  act  for  the  punishment  of 
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standing  ^^  ^  and  that  the  Directory  sincerely  wished  to  re- 
establish harmonious  relations  with  the  United  States  on 
terms  honorable  to  both  parties.  Washington  sent  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  Adams  stating  that  one  could  not  presup- 
pose ignorance  on  the  part  of  Barlow  or  that  the  letter  had 
been  written  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Talleyrand's  assiirances  and  Logan's  and  Barlow's 
statements  coupled  with  the  perilous  condition  of  the 
Directory  must  have  convinced  anyone  who  was  familiar 
with  them  all  that  the  existing  government  in  France  was 
really  desirous  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  United  States. 

On  February  18;  1799,  Adams  startled  Congress  and 
the  country  by  sending  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of 
William  Vans  Murray  as  minister  to  France.  With  this,  he 
sent  Talleyrand's  latest  letter  declaring  that  if  the  United 
States  should  send  another  minister  to  Paris  he  would  be 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  representative  of  a  free, 
independent,  and  powerful  nation.  As  these  assurances 
had  come  in  a  roundabout  way,  Adams  suggested  that 
Vans  Mtirray  should  not  actually  go  to  Paris  until  direct 
and  explicit  confirmatory  assurances  were  received.'  The 
Hamiltonian  Junto  was  rendered  furious  by  the  President's 
action.  Their  present  power  and  popularity  had  grown  out 
of  the  embroglio  with  France  and  was  nearly  certain  to  end 


^Sm  also  seren  woaa  civen  by 
Teneh  COX0  for  rtiiwitiiif action  on  tho 
part  of  Frmnoe  (Pennsylvania  Magatins 
of  Hialonf,  zzz,  118).  Dr.  Moriaon  haa 
printad  aoma  axoaadin^y  valuaUa  docu- 
manta  throwing  light  on  Tallayrand'a 
action;  Maaaachuaatta  Hiatorical  80- 
oiaty'a  Froeeedinff§,  xliv,  p.  63. 

^Amsriean  State  Papere,  Foreign 
Bflaliofia,  ii,  239.  Charlaa  Laa,  Adama'a 
Attomay  Oanaral.  writing  to  Adama 
from  Fhiladalphia,  March  14,  1799, 
aneioaad  a  lattar  from  John  Marriiall 
^iproTing  tha  appofatroant  of  Vana 


Murray.  It  ia  to  ba  notad  that  thia 
lattar  waa  writtan  bafora  tha  modifica- 
tion of  tha  ambaaty  waa  known  in 
Virginia. 

The  Vana  Murray  papara  are  in  tha 
Library  of  Congreas.  Tha  important 
onae  ware  printed  in  tha  Report  of  tha 
American  Hiatorical  Aaaociation  for 
1912 ;  a  type-written  calendar  of  thaaa 
manuacripta  ia  in  tha  Hanrard  Library. 
In  1787,  Vana  Murray  had  "inaeribad" 
a  thin  volume  of  PotiUeai  Sketelm  to 
John  Adama. 
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the  moment  that  friendly  relations  were  reestablished. 
A  committee  of  five  from  the  Senate  waited  on  Adams  to 
persuade  him  to  withdraw  the  nomination.  Adams  thought 
this  was  a  most  unwarranted  coercion  of  the  executive. 
He  kept  his  temper^  however,  and  suggested  that  a  com* 
mission  of  three  persons  should  be  sent;  Vans  Murray  to  be 
one  of  the  three.  The  other  two  commissioners  would  be 
appointed  from  persons  actually  residing  in  the  United 
States  and  their  departure  could  be  delayed  until  the  req- 
uisite assurances  were  received  from  France.  The  com- 
mittee grasped  at  this  suggestion  which  might  give  op- 
portunity for  reconsideration  and  would  delay  matters. 
Adams  selected  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Patrick  Henry  and  they  with  Murray  were  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Henry  refused  to  go  on  account  of  his  age  and 
feeble  health  and  William  R.  Davie,  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Talleyrand  in  the 
name  of  the  French  government  at  once  gave  the  required 
assurance  to  Vans  Murray,  coupling  it,  however,  with  a 
rather  ungracious  reference  to  the  needlessness  of  the  delay 
thereby  incurred.^  While  these  details  were  being  settled, 
Adams  asked  his  advisers  to  draw  up  the  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  commissioners  whenever  they  should 
go  to  France. 

The  required  assurances  reached  America  in  mid-simmier, 
but  the  instructions  were  not  completed  until  late  in  Octo- 
ber, owing  in  part  at  least  to  Pickering's  desire  to  delay  the 
departure  of  the  commissioners  as  long  as  possible.  They 
were  written  in  a  rather  peremptory  strain,  as  were  all  of 
Pickering's  state  papers.  The  commissioners  were  to  re- 
quire indemnity  for  spoliations  and  to  secure  a  release  from 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 

>  Ameriean  SiaU  Paper;  Forngn  Rdatiom,  ii.  243. 
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France.^  At  this  moment  news  reached  America  of  the 
downfall  of  the  old  Directory  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  one.  The  future  of  the  French  Republic  appeared  to 
be  very  doubtful  and  the  Hamiltonians  seized  upon  this 
fact  as  a  reason  for  further  delaying  the  departure  of  Ellis- 
worth  and  Davie.  Adams  was  now  at  last  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  He  journeyed  from  Quincy^  where  he  had 
been  for  more  than  six  months,  to  Trenton  to  which  place 
the  government  offices  had  been  removed  owing  to  the 
reappearance  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia.  He 
found  Governor  Davie  at  Trenton  and  Ellsworth  soon  ar- 
rived there  rather  unexpectedly.  Adams  conversed  with 
his  official  advisers  and  with  the  commissioners ;  and  then 
on  his  own  responsibility  directed  them  to  embark  *  on  the 
frigate  United  States  lying  at  Newport  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  execution  of  their  mission.  No  event  in  John  Adams's 
whole  career  more  certainly  compels  admiration  than  his 
courage,  in  view  of  the  critical  condition  of  the  a£fairs  in 
France  and  the  hostility  of  his  principal  supporters  at  home, 
in  ordering  the  commissioners  to  proceed.  It  aroused  a 
storm  of  obloquy  such  as  few  American  statesmen  have  had 
to  face  and  stands  now  as  one  of  the  most  notable  acts  of  a 
remarkable  man.  Adams  affected  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  scurrility  of  his  Federalist  and  Republican  opponents. 
He  declared  that  even  the  ''Spissitude  of  the  black  liquor'' 
dispensed  by  Thomas  Paine  '  made  no  impression  on  him ; 


^  Ameriean  Siate  Papen,  Foreign 
Bdaiuma,  u,  301-306. 

'Stoddert  and  Lee,  the  Attorney 
Q«nerml,  took  a  different  view  on  most 
■ubjecte  than  the  three  Hamiltonian 
■BCfetariea.  On  October  6,  1799*  the 
fomer  had  written  to  Adams,  without 
any  prompting  from  him,  that  he  oould 
not  peroetw  any  sufficient  reason  for 
suspending  the  mission  to  France. 
Sudi  a  measure,  he  thought,  would 


disappoint  the  general  expectation  of 
America  and  would  excite  suspicion  of 
the  President's  sincerity.  There  would 
be  no  inconvenience  even  if  the  com- 
misrioners,  on  their  arrival,  found  a 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  France. 

*  A  few  sentences  from  Paine's  letter 
to  Jeffenon  of  October  1,  1800,  will 
serve  to  show  the  latitude  which  Jef- 
ferson pennitted  his  correspondents  to 
adopt  as  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
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but  the  constant  references  Adams  made  in  the  next  few 
years  to  the  events  of  these  fourteen  months  would  seem  to 
show  the  contrary.  And,  indeed,  John  Adams  experi- 
enced to  the  full  that  ingratitude  for  past  services  that  is 
the  fate  of  public  men  on  their  fall  from  power. 

The  United  States  m^de  a  prosperous  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  entering  the  Tagus  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
November,  1799.  Prom  that  point  her  progress  was  slow 
and  disagreeable,  and,  finally,  after  being  bu£feted  about 
by  a  severe  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  commissioners 
gave  up  trying  to  reach  L'Orient  and  landed  at  a  Spanish 
port  near  Corunna.  From  that  place,  after  receiving  pass- 
ports and  assurances  of  their  proper  reception,  they  jour- 
neyed to  Paris  where  Vans  Murray  joined  them. 

Meantime,  the  coup  d'6tat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Novem- 
ber 9,  1799)  had  given  the  chief  power  in  France  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  with  the  title  of  First  Consul.  He  fell  in 
with  his  latest  predecessor's  poUcy  as  to  America.  The 
commissioners  were  welcomed  by  Talleyrand,  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  Napoleon,  and  three  French  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  them.  There 
progress  ceased.  Ellsworth  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
instructed  to  secure  indemnities  for  French  spoliations  and 
on  no  account  to  protract  the  negotiations  beyond  the  first 
of  April,  1800.  Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  been  able  to 
extract  indemnification  from  successive  French  revolu- 
tionary governments,  and  Napoleon,  of  all  men  of  that 
time,  was  least  likely  to  consent  to  pay  anything  of  the 
kind.    In  the  beginning,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  first  of 

presidetitial  office.    Paine  referred  to  ...  gAve  the  fint  etab  to  the  fame  of 

Adama's  fractious,  untraotable  diepo-  America,  and  the  entire  nothingnees  of 

■ition  and  wrote  that,  like  Pickering,  he  Adams   haa    deepened    the    wound.*' 

mistook  arrogance  for  greatneas.  and  Maasachusetta  Historical  Society's  Pro- 

sullenness   for   wisdom ;    and   added :  oesdtiifft,  46,  p.  26  and  note. 
"The  silent  hypocrisy  of  Washington, 
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the  French  commissioners;  was  stricken  with  sickness,  or 
said  that  he  was.  Upon  his  recovery,  one  delay  succeeded 
another.  To  hasten  matters,  the  Americans  prepared  the 
project  of  a  treaty  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  negoti- 
ation. Owing  to  the  bad  weather,  Ellsworth  and  Davie 
had  not  reached  Paris  imtil  the  second  day  of  March  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  illness  had  put  off  the  first  meeting  of 
the  commission  until  the  second  day  of  April.  Under  these 
extraordinary  circumstances  the  negotiations  had  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  time  set  in  their  instructions.  Weeks 
went  by  and  nothing  was  accomplished ;  then  months  passed 
away.  Napoleon  was  in  Italy  and  in  his  absence  no  one  at 
Paris  felt  like  taking  any  large  amount  of  responsibility. 
After  nearly  half  a  year  of  dalliance,  ElUsworth  and  his 
colleagues  decided  to  throw  overboard  their  instructions 
and  try  to  make  some  temporary  agreement  with  the  French 
government  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  quasi-war,  deferring  all  discussions  as  to  spoliations 
and  guarantees  to  the  future.  In  the  convention  that  was 
finally  agreed  to  it  was  provided  that  the  two  parties  should 
treat  each  other's  citizens  and  commerce  fairly,  and  all 
national  vessels  that  had  been  captured  and  all  private 
vessels  that  had  not  been  judicially  condemned  were  to  be 
restored.  The  Frenchmen  fell  in  with  these  ideas  and  a 
treaty,  or  convention,  embod3ring  them  was  signed  at 
Paris,  September  30,  1800.* 

1  Fkom  a  letter  of  OUver  Ellsworth, 
Jr.  (W.  G.  Brown's  lAft  of  OUwer  BUa- 
worth,  dOSi  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
seeond  signing  of  the  convention  at 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  oh4teau  at  Morte- 
fontaine  on  October  3  in  connection 
with  an  elaborate  f6te  at  which  Na- 
poleon himself  was  present.  In  the 
oflicial  copies  the  convention  is  dated 
Pisris.  September  30.  1800.  For  the 
neooh  side  of  these  negotiations,  see 


A.  Da  Casse,  HitUriro  do$ 
ZHplofiMiliffiies  reIa<tMS  aux  Traiih  do 
Moftfoniaino,  do  LunMU  H  d'Amitno 
pour  fairo  ouiU  aux  Mimoirto  du  Rot 
Joooph  (Paris.  1855).  i.  177-38a  The 
convention  may  most  easily  be  found  in 
TroaHoa  and  Cowooniiono  eoneludod  be- 
iwoon  the  Uniiod  SUOm  of  Ammiea  aind 
Othor  Powmt  sines  /uly  4i  1776,  nodm 
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When  the  Convention  of  1800,  as  the  treaty  is  always 
called  in  history,  reached  the  United  States,  its  provisions 
seemed  to  go  far  towards  justifying  the  hatred  which  the 
Hamiltonians  had  maintained  from  the  beginning  toward 
the  commission  and  toward  him  who  had  sent  it.  In 
reality  it  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  bits  of  negotiation 
that  ever  took  place.  While  the  consultations  had  been 
proceeding  at  Paris  in  a  very  slow  and  disheartening  man- 
ner, Napoleon  had  made  his  famous  passage  of  the  Alps, 
and  had  won  a  great  victory  at  Marengo.  Before  the 
ratifications  were  exchanged  (July  31,  1801),  Moreau  had 
gained  a  bloody  success  at  Hohenlinden  and  a  little  more 
than  two  months  later,  the  Treaty  of  Lun6ville  (February 
9,  1801)  marked  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  not  much  more  than  a  year  afterwards  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  put  an  end  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  left  the  ocean  open  to  the 
navies  of  France  and  Spain.  Had  America  still  been  in 
conflict  with  the  French  Republic,  there  is  no  telling  what 
might  have  happened  the  moment  the  protection  of  the 
British  fleet  was  withdrawn.  When  the  convention  reached 
the  Senate,  the  Federalist  majority  insisted  upon  qualifying 
their  consent  by  omitting  the  paragraph  which  provided 
for  future  negotiation  as  to  spoliations  and  guarantees. 
Instead,  they  inserted  a  provision  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  treaty  to  eight  years.  Napoleon  consented  to  the 
change  provided  the  United  States  would  say  no  more 
about  spoliations  and  guarantees.^  And  this  was  the  way 
the  matter  ended.  At  almost  the  same  moment  General 
Berthier  signed  at  San  Ddefonso  (October  1,  1800)  pre- 

1  See  the  docomenta  printed  in  An^  elaboimte  eoeay  on  the  convention  in 

naU  of  Conoreu,  6th  Cong.,  1205-1207 ;  Maaaechufletts  Hiatorical  Sodety'a  Pnh 

American  8taU  Papera,  Foreign  ReUk-  eeedinge  for  February,  1011. 
tUme,  ii,  344.    Brooke  Adama  haa  an 
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liminary  articles  by  which,  after  countless  suggestions  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  the  Spanish  king  agreed  to  retro- 
cede  to  France  the  colony  and  country  of  Louisiana,  with 
all  its  boundaries  as  it  had  been  received  from  France  in 
1763. 


VOL.  nr.  — » 
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NOTE 

The  Pinckneys.  —  Four  Pinckneys  or  Pinkneys  oome  into  the 
history  of  this  period.  They  are  Charles,  Charles  Cotesworth,  and 
Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  and  William  Pinkney  of  Mary- 
land. Of  the  Carolinians,  Charles  was  adopted  by  Judge  Pinckney, 
his  unde,  to  whom  two  sons,  Charles  Cotesworth  and  Thomas 
were  bom.  Thus  the  Carolinians  were  cousins  or,  possibly,  brothers. 
They  were  all  three  educated  in  England,  as  was  also  William  of  Mary- 
land, who  may  have  been  related  to  them  through  some  remote 
ancestor,  for  the  slight  difference  in  the  spelling  of  their  surnames 
meant  nothing  whatever  in  pre-Websterian  days.  All  four  of  them 
were  diplomats:  Charles  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain  in  1801; 
Charles  Cotesworth  was  minister  to  France  in  the  X,  Y,  Z  time; 
Thomas,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  negotiator  of  the  1795  treaty 
with  Spain ;  and  William,  minister  to  Great  Britain  in  the  troublous 
embargo  days.  Both  Charles  Cotesworth  and  Thomas  were  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  both  were  generals ;  C.  C.  Pinckney  having 
been  appointed  by  Adams  in  1798,  and  Thomas  by  Madison  in  1812. 
And  finally,  Charies  and  Charles  Cotesworth  were  both  members  of 
the  Federal  Convention.  The  doings  of  these  remarkable  men  are 
spread  at  length  upon  the  records  of  the  United  States,  but  their 
particular  biographies  are  disappointing.  See,  however,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Pinckney's  lAfe  of  General  Thomas  Pinckney ,  Harriott  Horry  Ravenel's 
Elissa  Pinckney t  and  Garden's  and  De  Saussure's  eulogies  on  General 
C.  C.  Pinckney.  On  WiUiam  Pinkney,  there  are  the  biographies  by 
Henry  Wheaton  and  by  the  Rev.  William  Pinkney  and  articles  in 
Sparks's  American  Biography,  vol.  vi,  and  W.  D.  Lewis's  Oreat  Ameru 
can  Lawyers,  ii,  177. 
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citizenship.  Exceptions  were  made  in  favor  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  actually  in  the  country  in  January,  1795; 
but  the  mass  of  foreign  immigrants  were  disfranchised  for 
years  to  come.  The  two  Alien  Acts  gave  the  government 
power  to  deal  with  alien  enemies  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  any  alien^  whether  an  enemy  or  not,  out  of  the 
country,  or  license  him  to  reside  within  the  United  States, 
at  whatever  place  he  might  designate.  The  Sedition  Act 
dealt  with  all  persons,  native  or  foreign,  who  conspired 
against  the  government,  or,  through  writing  or  printing, 
did  anything  to  bring  it  or  any  one  of  its  officers  into  dis- 
repute. Jurisdiction  under  these  laws  was  given  to  the 
federal  courts,  but  punishment  was  limited  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  and  five  thousand  dollars'  fine.  The  defend- 
ant in  any  libel  suit  brought  under  the  Sedition  Act  might 
give  in  evidence  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  the  jury  was 
intrusted  with  the  determination  of  both  law  and  fact. 
The  Sedition  Act  was  a  distinct  modification  of  the  existing 
State  laws  as  to  libel,  but  it  really  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts,  for  it  was  unlikely  that  the  federal 
judges  would  proceed  very  far  in  exercising  a  criminal  ju- 
risdiction without  direct  legislative  authorization.^ 

A  recent  case  that  had  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania  gave 
point  to  the  Federalist  contention  that  the  Sedition  Act  in 
reality  was  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of  libel  as  administered 
by  the  State  courts.  This  case  arose  over  certain  criticisms 
that  had  been  aimed  at  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Carlos 
Martinez  dnfrujo.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Chief 
Justice  McKean,  who  presided  at  the  trial.  McEean  laid 
down  the  law  with  a  vigor  that  would  not  have  shamed  Lord 

1  See  F.  M.  Andenon's  "The  En-  feasor  Andenon's  papers  on  the  subject 

foreement  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  of  these  sots  of  Congress  are  among  the 

Laws**  in  American  Historical  Assod-  most  satisfying  things  of  the  kind  that 

ation*s  BeporU,  1912.  pp.  1&-126.    Pro-  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 
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ferson  and  his  contemporaries;^  but  they  were  using  the 
phrase  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  by 
later  pubUcists.  vBy  "the  people"  the  earUer  writers  meant 
the  active  members  of  a  political  organization  who  werej 
supposed  to  speak  for  the  whole  number.  The  voter  him-J 
self  was  a  representative,  and  voting  was  a  duty'  which 
must  be  performed  like  every  other  duty.  The  franchise 
was  rigidly  circumscribed^  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the 
white  population  being  included  in  the  voting  classes.' 
The  number  of  votes  actually  cast  in  an  election  was  often 
much  smaller.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  to  the  polls.  Oftentimes  there  was  Uttle 
interest,  as  the  result  of  the  voting  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
owing,  partly  at  least,  to  the  impossibility  of  appealing  to 
the  voters  in  person  or  in  printed  argument ;  and,  besides, 
in  those  days  one  was  obUged  to  have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  for  he  could  not  hide  his  political  doings  under 
a  bushel.  In  Virginia  and  some  other  States,  the  voter 
announced  his  choice  aloud  and  it  was  recorded  in  a  polling 
book  which  was  open  to  public  inspection,  and  a  copy  could 
be  obtained  on  payment  of  a  fee.  David  Thomas,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  temporarily  residing  in  Virginia,  described  an 
election  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  1789.  The  candidate,  he 
wrote,  "stands  upon  an  Eminence  thro  which  the  people 


i'*We,  the  People  of  the  United 
States*'  is  the  opening  phrase  of  the 
Ck>nstitution ;  in  the  famous  oompaot 
contained  in  the  Massachusetts  con- 
stitution of  1780  the  "people"  covenant 
to  sovem  themselves  for  their  good; 
and  the  Virginia  BiU  of  Righto  of  1776 
dedaies  that  **aU  power  is  vested  in, 
and  consequently  derived  from,  the 
people." 

*  In  Virginia  every  qualified  elector 
was  obliged  by  law  to  attend  all  elec- 
tions for  delegates  to  the  Assembly  and 
representatives  to  Ck>ngress  and  give 
his  vote  or  pay  twenty-five  per  cent 


additional  in  the  tax  levy.  See  Hen- 
ing's  SiahUn  of  Virginia,  zii,  122 ;  and 
Samuel  Shepherd's  SUttuUt  of  Vvrginia, 
U,328. 

*  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  study 
of  early  elections  in  the  five  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1900,  neariy  fourteen  million  votes 
were  cast  for  McKinley  and  hit  oppo- 
nenta,  —  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  See  Ed- 
ward Stanwood's  Hiaiory  of  Uie  Pr^ti- 
deney  from  1897  to  1909,  pp.  74,  75. 
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pass  to  give  their  votes,  viva  voce,  or  by  outcry  "  and  begs, 
prays,  and  solicits  the  people's  votes  and  'Hhe  poor  wretched 
people  are  much  difficulted  by  the  prayers  and  threats  of 
those  Competitors,  exactly  similar  to  the  Election  of  the 
corrupt  and  infamous  House  of  Commons  in  England." 

Apportionment  of  Representatives  and  Senators  was  as 
far  away  from  adequately  exhibiting  the  power  and  strength 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  different  States  as  the  '^federal 
ratio"  was  of  showing  the  relative  power  and  strength  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1800,  the  North 
would  have  had  twenty-three  more  presidential  electors 
than  it  actually  had  —  or  the  South  correspondingly  fewer 
—  had  the  apportionment  of  electors  been  according  to 
power  and  strength  instead  of  desire  to  placate  the  delegates 
from  the  ^' small  States"  and  the  slave  owners  in  the  Fed- 
eral Convention.^  Representation  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  was  supposed  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rateable  polls  and  in  the  Senate  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  in ;  but  there  was  no 
end  of  political  jugglery  —  all  of  it  designed  to  defeat  the 
will  of  whatever  "people"  had  the  right  to  vote.*  The  most 
extraordinary  example  of  manipulating  the  apportionmentT^  y 
occurred  in  New  York  State,  in  1808,  when  two  counties 
that  were  separated  by  a  third  were  placed  in  the  same 
district.'  In  both  these  States  presidential  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  legislatures,  and  anything  affecting  the  ap- 


^»  *' 


>  "Botcm"  in  a  iMunphlet  entitled 
"8U^  ReprwenUtion/'  printed  in  1812 
(p.  18),  givee  a  table  ahowing  the  num- 
ber of  added  eleeton  which  the  North 
oucht  to  have  had  in  each  election  from 
1780  to  1833.  The  ColttmMdn  CerUind 
for  Jan.  2,  1813  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle diowing  the  disproportionate  voting 
atieogth  in  C<mgiesB  of  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States.  The  repre- 
Mntation  was  as  five  to  four»  but  if  it 


had  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  efficient 
strength,  it  would  have  been  as  sixteen 
to  four.  See  also  SaUm  GoMtUe,  Feb. 
26, 1813. 

'The  town  of  Boston  was  then  a 
"pocket  boroughf"  or  as  the  Federalists 
termed  it  "the  Headquarters  of  Good 
Principles" ;  S.  E.  Morison's  Harruon 
Oray  Oiii,  i,  296. 

"See  Elmer  C.  Griffith's  Ri$$  mid 
De9elaj»neni  cf  ike  O^rrymander,  68. 
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portionment;  therefore,  might  be  a  determining  factor  in 
the  national  election.  The  two  most  glaring  examples  of 
inequality  were  to  be  found  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia.^  In  the  former,  the  presidential  electors  were 
appointed  by  the  legislature  in  which  the  newly  settled  up- 
land regions,  where  slaves  were  comparatively  few,  were 
heavily  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  older  settled 
country  nearer  the  sea,  where  the  blacks  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  whites.  In  Virginia,  the  Assembly  reflected  the 
wishes  of  the  slave  owners  of  the  tide-water  counties,  al- 
though  the  white  population  and  the  wealth  were  even 
then  greatest  in  portions  of  the  State  that  had  been  settled 
since  1700,  —  one  hundred  voters  in  the  lower  country  hav- 
ing as  much  voice  in  the  Assembly  as  one  thousand  in  the 
"Upper  Regions.*'* 

Ordinarily,  throughout  the  country,  the  franchise  was  ex- 
ercised by  adult,  free,  white  males  who  possessed  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  property  either  in  lands  or  in  movable  goods. 
The  slightness  of  the  landed  restriction  may  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  in  Virginia  a  Voter  need  possess  only 
twenty-five  acres  of  cleared  land  on  which  was  a  hovel  of 
at  least  twelve  feet  square;  or  fifty  acres  of  wild  land 
without  a  hovel,  or  part  of  a  town  lot.'  The  white  free- 
holder could  vote  in  South  Carolina,^  or  the  man  who  had 
paid  a  tax  of  three  shillings.  In  Pennsylvania  every  tax- 
payer could  vote  regardless  of  the  amount  paid.^    Ken- 

>  See  Note  I  at  end  of  chapter.  all  male  whites  of  twenty-one  and  over, 

*  William  Shelton's  addreas  to  the  except  "paupers  and  non-oommiaeioDed 
Freeholders  of  Louisa  County  in  '*  Vir-  officers  and  private  soldiers" ;  who  had 
ginia  Broadsides"  in  Library  of  Con-  resided  in  the  district  for  six  months; 
gresB.  see  Brevard's  Di^ui  of  ikt  Stahde  Law 

*  Hening's  Sl/oiuUa  <4  Vtrvmta,  zii,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  270. 

120.  *  In  Pennsylvania,  the  sons  of  tax- 

*  J.  F.  GrimkA's  Publie  Lavn  of  South  payers  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
Carolifia (Philadelphia,  1790), Appendix,  and  twenty-two  years  also  had  the 
p.  37.  In  1809,  this  act  was  amended  right  to  vote  although  they  had  not 
•0  that  the  fraoobise  was  extended  to  paid  taxes.    This  was  like  the  Rhode 
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tucky  was  the  only  State  that  gave  the  franchise  ^  to  free 
white  male  citizens  without  any  property  qualification 
whatever;  but  the  State  Senators  were  elected  indirectly, 
thus  curbing  democracy  to  some  extent.  The  framers  of 
the  New  Jersey  constitution  omitted  the  word  ''male"  in  the 
usual  description  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise. Women  took  advantage  of  this  omission  to  exercise 
the  suffrage,  and  this  was  recognized  by  law  in  1797.  In 
1807,  the  legislature  passed  another  act  which  was  eu- 
phemistically described  as  supplementary  to  this  act.  It 
provided  that,  in  the  future,  no  person  should  vote  ''unless 
such  person  be  a  /ree,  white,  male  citizen  of  this  state," 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  worth  fifty  pounds  proclamation 
mon^,  and  resident  of  the  county  for  twelve  months.* 
Under  these  circumstances  of  apportionment  and  suffrage, 
it  seems  the  height  of  futility  to  speak  of  the  President  as 
repr^^ing  "the  people."  • 

ThOTSs  Jefferson  was  the  soul  of  the  Republican  party 
^and  its  recognized  head.  He  was  its  candidate  for  the 
presidency  without  any  formalities  of  nomination  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  There  were,  indeed,  no  nominating  con- 
ventions, no  primaries,  nor  anything  that  could  be  called 
a  caucus,  unless  one  uses  that  word  in  its  generic  sense. 
Leading  Federalists  in  Congress  and  highly  placed  govern- 
mental officials  met  and  talked  over  affairs,  generally  at 


liUod  praotioe,  whon  the  oldeii  ion 
ci  a  freeholikr  powcwed  the  franohiee 
with  his  father.  In  New  York,  by  the 
oonstttutioii  of  1777,  every  male  in- 
habitant of  full  ace  and  leaident  for  nz 
monthe  immediately  preoeding  the 
election  in  any  one  county  poeseeMd 
the  lii^t  to  vote,  provided  he  owned  a 
X20  freehold  oriented  a  tenement  of  the 
value  of  40  ih.,  and  had  actually  paid 
tazei;  or  was  a  fieeman  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Albany  or  New  York  dty. 
•  CharUn  and  CoiMlifulumt,  i,  051. 


*  The  act  of  1707  provided  that  every 
voter  openly  and  in  full  view  ihould 
"deliver  hie  or  her  ballot, . . .  containing 
the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  for 
whom  he  or  she  votes"  to  the  election 
officer.  LoiPt  </  the  StaU  cf  New-Jentif 
(ed.  1821),  p.  275.  The  act  of  1807 
recites  that  doubts  have  been  raised  and 
great  diversities  in  practice  obtained 
"in  regard  to  the  admission  of  oiifiis, 
/sfNoiOT,  and  penona  cf  color,  or  fuvrost" 
to  the  franchise.  Law  of  the  8iaU  of 
Sew^onoy  (ed.  1811),  p.  33. 
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some  social  gathering.  Wlien  these  politicians  had  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  candidates  or  policies,  letters  were 
written  to  foremost  Federalists  and  in  this  way  some  sort  of 
harmony  of  action  was  achieved.  The  fluidity  of  party 
organization  comes  out  in  a  letter  written  by  Jefferson  in 
1798.^  "Two  political  Sects"  have  arisen,  he  says,  one 
believing  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  needs 
support,  the  other  that  it  is  already  too  strong;  "both 
parties  claim  to  be  federalists  and  republicans,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  truth  as  to  the  great  mass  of  them;  these  ap- 
pellations therefore  designate  neither  exclusively."  The 
recognition  of  Burr  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  illustrates  the  looseness  of  political  methods.* 
It  would  seem  that  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Republican  leader 
in  Congress,  had  written  to  James  Nicholson,  his  father- 
in-law,  who  was  at  New  York,  requesting  him  to  call  upon 
Governor  Clinton  and  Colonel  Burr  and  "get  theii^jswer 
respecting  being  held  up  as  Vice  President."  Galium  also 
informed  him  that  the  Republican  members  of  Congress 
understood  Mr.  Jefferson  would  be  held  up  as  President. 
Nicholson  called  on  Clinton  first,  who  stated  many  reasons 
why  he  should  not  be  put  forward  for  this  office.  He 
added  that  his  love  of  country  would  compel  him  to  accept 
in  case  his  declining  would  cause  serious  injury  to  the  Re- 
publicans. Nicholson  made  a  memorandum  of  the  con- 
versation and  then  visited  Burr.  He  showed  him  the 
paper  and  "requested  his  sense  on  the  Subject."  Burr 
declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  certainty  of  being 


>  American  Hiatorieal  Review,  iii,  488,  number  of  th«  same  paper  headed  the 

489.    As  an  example  of  the  vasueneM  ticket  "Adams,  Federal." 
of  party  deognations,  it  is  misgeetive  *  Henry  Adama'e  A2&er<  GolZa/tn,  238- 

that  The  Epitome  of  the  Timet,  published  243.     For  Nicholson's  recollection  of  the 

at  Alexandria  in  Virginia  on  Oct.  13,  affair,  written  some  three  years  later, 

1800,  printed  the  "Form  of  the  American  see  American  Hietorieal  Reriew,   viii. 

Republican  Ticket,  or  a  list  of  those  who  612,  613. 
willyotefor  John  Adams";  but  a  later 
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chosen  governor  of  New  York  for  this  honor,  as  the  South- 
em  States  had  not  treated  him  well.  Two  unnamed  gentle- 
men then  appeared  and  all  four  talked  the  matter  over,  until 
Burr,  with  apparent  reluctance,  consented  to  be  held  up  for 
the  vice-presidency  by  the  Republicans. 

John  Adams  occupied  a  most  perplexing  political  posi- 
tion. Nominally  he  was  President  by  virtue  of  election  by 
the  Federalist  party.  He  actually  owed  his  place  in  1796 
to  three  nameless  electors :  one  a  Pennsylvanian,  another 
a  Virginian,  and  a  third  a  North  Carolinian.  Why  these 
electors,  or  any  one  of  them,  voted  for  Adams  is  unknown ; 
f  but  he  plainly  was  President  by  accident.  Adams  began 
his  term  of  oflSce  without  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
Federalist  opinion.  His  spirited  opposition  to  French  ag- 
gression gained  him  momentary  applause.  Then  came 
the  tragedy  of  Hamilton's  military  appointment,  soon 
followed  by  the  reopening  of  the  negotiations  with  France. 
Hamilton  and  his  following  were  beside  themselves  with 
resentment.^  How  long  must  a  man  live  to  be  found  out  ? 
Pickering  asked.  He  answered  it  himself,  that  if  such 
a  man  is  an  opinionist  and  inordinately  vain,  what  mischief 
he  might  accomplish  before  he  is  found  out.  The  Hamil- 
tonians  cast  about  for  some  other  person  to  be  held  up  for 
the  votes  of  the  Federalist  electors.  They  appealed  to 
Washington  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  but  he  refused  as 
his  candidacy  would  not  "draw  a  single  vote  from  the  anti- 
Federal  side."  *  Adams  stood  well  with  his  fellow  New 
Englanders  who  were  likely  to  resent  any  slight  put  upon 

^  On  one  occasion  Adama  brought  enmity  between  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

to  McHenry's  attention  an  anonymous  And  others  also  wrote  to  the  President 

letter  advising  the  President  to  take  warning  him  of  the  results  of  his  op- 

the  oonmiand  of  the  army  from  Hamil-  position  to  Hamilton.    See  letters  to 

ton  and  give  it  to  some  one  else.     Upon  Adams  in  "Adams  Manuscripts.'* 

this  the  Secretary  of  War  straightened  <  Writings    of    Wathinifton    (Ford), 

ap  and  said  the  advice  of  the  letter  ziv,  192. 
writer,  if  followed,  would  put  eternal 
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him.  Hamilton  journeyed  through  New  England  and 
returned  to  New  York  convinced  that  no  one  else  had  any 
hope  of  success.  Unfortunately,  at  about  this  time  it  came 
to  his  ears  that  Adams  had  declared  him  to  be  under  British 
influence.  He  wrote  twice  to  the  President  on  the  subject,! 
but  received  no  answer  to  his  letters.  Thereupon,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  Adams  in  his  true  light  in  an  essay.  He 
showed  him  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  the  presidential  office 
and  then  advised  the  Federalists  to  vote  for  him,  because 
he  was  the  only  Federalist  candidate  who  stood  any  chance 
of  election.  Cabot  and  other  friends  of  Hamilton  reflected 
severely  upon  this  document,  and  it  would  probably  have 
been  suppressed  had  not  Burr  got  hold  of  it  and  published 
it  far  and  wide.* 

For  second  place,  the  Federalists  pitched  upon  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  who  had  won  some  slight  popularity 
by  his  doings  in  France  and  in  the  army.  It  occurred  to' 
the  Hamiltonians  that  if  a  few  Southern  electors  were  to 
vote  for  Pinckney  and  not  for  Adams,  the  former  might  be 
brought  in  as  President  and  the  latter  relegated  to  second 
place  or  left  out  of  the  running  altogether.  As  part  of  the 
general  campaign  against  Adams,  there  now  appeared  in 
print  a  letter  that  he  had  written  in  1792,  at  the  time  of 
Thomas  Pinckney's  appointment  to  the  British  mission. 
In  this  he  hinted  that  the  Pinckney  brothers,  Tliomas  and 


^LdUr  from  Alexander  HamUlan, 
eoneeming  the  Public  Condud  and  Char- 
aeUr  of  John  Adame,  Eeq,,  Preeideni  of 
the  United  SUUee.  There  were  five 
printmgs  of  this  in  1800,  poesibly  more. 
One  of  these  editions  was  a  reprint 
made  by  WQUam  Duane  at  Philadelphia, 
who  wrote  that  it  had  done  more  mis- 
chief to  the  parties  concerned  "than  all 
the  labors  of  The  Aurora."  See  P.  L. 
Ford's  BMiotheea  HamiUoniana,  67. 
There  were  several  answers  to  Hamil- 
ton's railinfs,  which  are  also  enumerated 


by  Ford  in  Und.,  5^-63.  Another 
erample  of  the  vituperation  to  which 
Adains  was  subjected  was  John  Ward 
Fenno's  DetuUory  Reflectiane  on  the 
New  Poliiieal  Aepeete  (New  York.  1800. 
p.  41):  "Because  the  man  (Adams) 
was  obliged  to  sculk  in  HoUand  in  the 
habiliments  of  a  sailor,  from  the  pursuit 
of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke's  messengers,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  acting  in  Holland  the 
part  of  Gen6t  in  America  .  . .  are  we  to 
be  made  the  sport  of  his  prejudice  and 
private  pique  T* 
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Charles  Cotesworth,  were  susceptible  to  British  influence. 
The  British  representative  at  Philadelphia  agreed  with 
Adams  that  the  circumstance  of  Thomas  Finckney's  educa- 
tion at  Westminster  School  and  his  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land had  tended  to  give  him  a  predilection  for  that  country 
"  and  a  desire  of  rendering  his  conduct  satisfactory."  ^ 
All  these  strivings  and  dissensions  between  the  Hamilto- 
nians,  the  Adamsonians,  the  Finckneyites,  and  other  group- 
ings among  the  Federalists  might  well  have  cost  Adams  the 
election.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  done  anything  of  the 
kind,  for  outside  of  New  York  he  received  more  electoral 
votes  in  1800  than  he  had  in  1796,  receiving  none  from  South 
Carolina  on  either  occasion,  —  he  was  stronger  with  "  the 
people"  in  1800  than  he  had  been  in  1796. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  were  the  two  candidates  for  the 
first  place  in  the  coming  election ;  but  the  issues  upon  which 
there  might  be  waged  a  logical  and  vigorous  party  contest 
were  veiy  hard  to  find.  Was  the  object  of  all  this  political 
activity  merely  the  putting  out  of  Adams,  Pickering,  and 
their  comrades  and  the  bringing  in  of  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Gallatin,  Samuel  Smith,  and  the  rest?  Jefferson  and  his 
friends  had  tried  one  thing  after  another  to  destroy  Hamil- 
tonianism,  and  every  time  had  met  failure.  At  last  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  seemed  to  Jefferson  to  open  a 
better  path  of  attack.  Federalist  hostility  to  foreigners, 
other  than  natives  of  Great  Britain,  was  largely  due  to 
the  French  propaganda  of  recent  years  and  to  the  persis- 
tent attempts  of  French  authorities  to  separate  Americans 
from  their  government.  There  were  very  many  fugitives  in 
the  United  States.  Most  of  them  were  Frenchmen,  some 
from  San  Domingo,  others  from  Paris,  —  Royalists, 
Girondists,  and  Jacobins.    Then  there  were  English  refugees 
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like  Joseph  Priestley,  who  "joming  chemic  with  religion's 
hate,  tiy'd  to  decompose  the  church  and  state,"  and  the 
foul-penned  J.  Thomson  Callender.  There  were  some  exiles 
from  Ireland,  and  there  would  have  been  more  of  them  had 
not  Rufus  Bang  induced  Lord  Grenville  to  divert  a  ship- 
load or  two  to  other  shores  after  the  Battle  of  Vinegar 
Hill.^  Many  of  these  newcomers  were  extreme  radicals  and 
expressed  their  opinions  by  speech  or  pen  with  a  venomous 
facility  that  has  few  counterparts  in  these  milder  times. 
In  their  old  homes,  they  had  detested  kings  and  governors, 
but  had  been  compelled  to  keep  their  thoughts  more  or 
less  to  themselves.  In  America,  they  contemned  whatever 
magistrate  they  found  in  power  without  fear  of  guillotine, 
axe.  Bastille,  or  Tower.  These  outpourings  have  been 
looked  upon  as  harmless  if  only  they  had  been  left  unnoticed ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  take  this  view  at  the  present  day 
when  one  is  constantly  witnessing  the  effects  produced 
upon  public  opinion  by  speeches,  by  letters,  and  by  public 
appeals  of  all  kinds  and  varieties.  It  was  inevitable  that  in 
1798,  some  one  should  ask  by  what  right  a  lot  of  foreigners 
came  over  here  and  malignantly  reproached  those  whom  the 
voters  had  placed  in  high  station?  If  these  foreigners  did 
not  like  the  men  and  things  that  appealed  to  the  majority 
of  American  voters,  let  them  keep  away,  or  if  they  had 
come  over,  let  them  get  out. 

The  Federahsts  passed  four  laws  *  dealing  with  this  situ- 
ation (June  and  July,  1798).  The  first  of  these,  the 
Naturalization  Act,  prolonged  from  five  years  to  fourteen 
the  period  required  for  complete  admission  to  the  rights  of 


>  This  later  brousfat  trouble  to  King;  *Lat0«  </  the   Untied  StaU$  (PhSL- 

tee  the  denundatioDS  hurled   againat  adelphia,  1799),  iv,  133,  143,  100,  and 

him  in  the  BaUimore  American  in  April,  202 ;    AnnaU  c/  Cangr^^*  Mh  Cong., 

1807,  which  weie  copied  from  the  New  iii,  3739, 3744.  3764.  3776. 
York  Ameriean  CUieen, 
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citizenship.  Exceptions  were  made  in  favor  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  actually  in  the  country  in  January,  1795; 
but  the  mass  of  foreign  immigrants  were  disfranchised  for 
years  to  come.  The  two  Alien  Acts  gave  the  government 
power  to  deal  with  alien  enemies  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  any  alien,  whether  an  enemy  or  not,  out  of  the 
country,  or  license  him  to  reside  within  the  United  States, 
at  whatever  place  he  might  designate.  The  Sedition  Act 
dealt  with  all  persons,  native  or  foreign,  who  conspired 
against  the  government,  or,  through  writing  or  printing, 
did  anything  to  bring  it  or  any  one  of  its  officers  into  dis- 
repute. Jurisdiction  under  these  laws  was  given  to  the 
federal  courts,  but  punishment  was  limited  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  and  five  thousand  dollars'  fine.  The  defend- 
ant in  any  libel  suit  brought  under  the  Sedition  Act  might 
give  in  evidence  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  the  jury  was 
intrusted  with  the  determination  of  both  law  and  fact. 
The  Sedition  Act  was  a  distinct  modification  of  the  existing 
State  laws  as  to  libel,  but  it  really  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts,  for  it  was  unlikely  that  the  federal 
judges  would  proceed  very  far  in  exercising  a  criminal  ju- 
risdiction without  direct  legislative  authorization.^ 

A  recent  case  that  had  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania  gave 
point  to  the  Federalist  contention  that  the  Sedition  Act  in 
reality  was  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of  libel  as  administered 
by  the  State  courts.  This  case  arose  over  certain  criticisms 
that  had  been  aimed  at  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Carlos 
Martinez  dTrujo.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Chief 
Justice  McKean,  who  presided  at  the  trial.  McKean  laid 
down  the  law  with  a  vigor  that  would  not  have  shamed  Lord 


1  See  F.  M.  Andenon's  "The  En-  feasor  Anderson's  papers  on  the  subject 

foroement  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  of  these  acts  of  Gongrees  are  among  the 

Laws**  in  American  Historical  Associ-  most  satisfying  things  of  the  kind  that 

ation*s  Report*,  1912,  pp.  15-126.    Pro-  have  appeared  in  rsoent  years. 
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Mansfield  himself.  He  declared  that  it  was  for  the  judge 
to  decide  as  to  what  did  or  did  not  constitute  a  libel;  that 
the  jury  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  and  that  the  truth 
of  the  statements  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  as  in  any 
way  justifying  the  libellous  writing.  The  jury's  duty,  in- 
deed, was  only  to  decide  whether  the  publication  then  in 
question  had  been  written,  uttered,  or  published  by  the 
defendant.  McKean's  attitude  takes  one  back  to  the  days 
of  John  Peter  Zenger,  which  is  noteworthy,  considering  that 
politically  McKean  was  an  ardent  Democrat  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Jefferson  for  the  presidency. 

There  were  a  few  prosecutions  under  the  Sedition  Act, 
but  not  many.  The  trials  aroused  indignation,  partly  be- 
cause the  people  were  unfamiliar  with  the  action  of  the 
federal  judiciary  in  criminal  cases,  but  more  especially 
because  of  the  overbearing  and  brutal  conduct  of  Samuel 
Chase  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  happened  to  preside  at  nearly  all  these 
trials.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  scandal  aroused  by 
the  lack  of  any  national  law  for  the  drawing  of  jurors  which 
gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  juries  were  ^'packed."  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth  declared  that  the  Sedition  Act  did  not 
create  an  offence.  On  the  contrary,  by  permitting  the 
truth  to  be  given  in  justification,  in  some  cases  it  caused 
that  "not  to  be  an  offence  which  was  one  before."  The 
act  restricted  the  power  of  judges  as  to  punishment.  It  did 
not  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  It  ' 
only  negatived  the  right  to  publish  slander.  If  the  law 
were  to  be  destroyed,  the  preamble  of  the  repealing  act 
might  well  run  as  follows:^  "Whereas,  the  increasing 
danger  &  depravity  of  the  present  time  require  that  the  law 


>  "  Pickering  Manuaoripta."  xxB,  302.      in  William  Q.  Brown'a  OUttr  Btttuwrih, 
Thii  ifl  printed  nibstantiAUy  the  sama      271. 
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against  seditious  practices  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
vigor/^  the  present  act  should  be  repealed.  In  1798  John 
Marshall  was  a  candidate  for  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  was  "an  advocate  for  the  Alien  and  Sedition/ 
Bills"?  He  replied  that  he  was  not,  because  they  are  use- 
less and  "  are  calculated  to  create  unnecessarily,  discontents 
and  jealousies  at  a  time  when  our  veiy  existence,  as  a  nation, 
may  depend  on  our  union."  ^  He  would  not  agitate  for 
the  repeal  because  the  laws  would  expire  by  limitation  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  but  he 
would  oppose  their  being  re^nacted.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
when  the  question  came  up  in  Congress,  Marshall  voted 
in  favor  of  repeal  and  was  the  only  Federalist  representative 
who  did  so.^ 

When  legislation  against  aliens  was  first  proposed  Ham- 
ilton was  lukewarm  in  approbation,  to  say  the  least.  He 
thought  that  even  if  the  aliens  were  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try, "the  provisions  in  our  Treaties  in  favour  of  Merchants 
ought  to  be  observed  &  there  ought  to  be  guarded  excep- 
tions of  characters  whose  situations  would  expose  them 
too  much  if  Sent  away  &  whose  demeanour  among  us  has 
been  unexceptionable.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  be  cruel  or  violent."  ^ 
Adams  exhibited  slight  interest  in  the  Alien  Acts.^  He 
did  not  veto  them,  but  he  never  compelled  the  departure  of 
a  single  person  out  of  the  country  or  licensed  any  alien  to 
restricted  residence.  The  acts  produced  considerable  re- 
sult, however,  for  many  French  refugees  fled  while  they 

*  Coiumbian   Centinel,   October  20,  Ceniind  and  very  kindly  called  my  at- 

1798;    see  also  the  Aurora,  December  tention  to  it. 

22, 1798,  and  St.  George  Tucker's  Leiier  *  AnndU  of  Conore98,  6th  Cong.,  p. 

to  a  Member  of  Ctmgreea  reepecUng  the  419,  and  Journal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws;    Mr.  Albert  sentalives,  iii,  567. 
J.  Beveridge  in  collecting  material  for  *  ''Pickering  Papers,"  xzii,  196. 

his  life  of  John  Marshall  came  across  the  *  Adams's  Work  of  John  Adams,  ix« 

above-mentioned  letter  in  the  CoturMan  14  and  note. 
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were  still  masters  of  their  own  movements.  There  was 
undoubtedly  some  harshness  and  some  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  laws,  but  it  was 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  harm  done  by  Frenchmen 
in  setting  on  foot  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  in  seeking  to  separate  the  American  people  from  their 
chosen  rulers. 

Jefferson  was  not  afraid  of  Frenchmen  or  of  French  ideas. 
He  disbelieved  in  the  dangers  that  were  so  much  talked 
about  and  thought  that  the  strengthening  of  the  central 
government  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  loss  of 
one  or  two  hundred  ships  or  the  most  malignant  writings 
of  a  dozen  Callenders.^  He  was  in  direct  communication 
with  leading  men  in  Kentucky  and  had  no  fear  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  western  country.  The  secrecy  with  which 
Jefferson  concealed  his  political  motions  makes  it  very 
diflScult  to  say  exactly  what  he  did  or  did  not  do  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering  his  political 
friends  about  him  for  confidential  week-ends  at  Monticello, 
selecting  times  when  court  was  held  at  the  neighboring 
county  seat  so  that  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Wilson  Caiy 
Nicholas  might  have  some  ostensible  reason  for  being  in 
his  neighborhood,  other  than  visiting  him.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  made  Mrs.  Madison  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  to 
her  husband  to  come  and  confer  with  him  and  Nicholas  and 
informed  Madison  that  his  wife  did  not  know  the  object  of 
the  meeting.^    Later  he  enclosed  a  draft  of  some  paper  to 

^  In    1803,    Jeffenon    wrote    oonfi-  ing  the  acquittal  of  Harry  Croswell,  a 

dentially  to  MoKean  of  Pennsylvania  New  York  printer,  on  the  ohaage  of 

that  the  Federalists  were  pushing  the  libelling  Jefferson.     See  Lodge's  edition 

licentiousness  of  the  press  to  such  a  of  Hamilton's  WorkM,  vii,  336  and  note, 

degree  of  prostitution  he  thought  a  few  >  Letter   dated    Monticello,   August 

prosecutions   of    the   most   prominent  26, 1799  in  "Jefferson's  Private  Papers" 

offenders  under  State  laws  ^ould  have  in    Maseachusetts    Historical    Society, 

a  wholesome  effect.     WrUinga  of  Jeffer-  A  similar  invitation  was  sent  to  W.  C. 

9on  (Ford      ed.),  viii,  218.     In   1804,  Nicholas,  and  is  printed  in  WHHn09  cf 

Hamilton  had  the  satiaf action  of  seour-  Jtfftruon  (Ford),  vii,  389. 
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a  correspondent  reminding  him  that  he  had  promised  to 
copy  it  himself  and  not  to  let  it  be  seen  by  any  one  in  the 
original;  nor  to  permit  the  least  idea  to  escape  as  to  the 
''quarter  from  which  it  comes."  At  this  time  he  was 
doubly  cautious.  He  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  con-^ 
demnatory  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  and  gave  them  to 
Nicholas  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  put  forth 
by  the  North  Carolina  Assembly.  In  October,  1798,  John 
Breckinridge  was  in  Virginia  and  visited  Nicholas.  The 
latter  gave  him  a  copy  of  Jefferson's  Resolutions  and  in- 
formed Jefferson  that  Breckinridge  was  confident  ^Hhe 
legislature  of  Kentucky  (of  which  he  is  a  member)  will 
adopt  them."  ^  Nicholas  added  that  Breckinridge  was 
very  anxious  to  pay  his  respects  to  Jefferson,  but  "  we  both 
thought  it  best  that  he  should  not  see  you,  as  we  believed 
if  he  did  the  resolutions  would  be  attributed  to  you.  I 
ventured  to  inform  him  that  they  came  from  you." 

Kentucky  was  certainly  a  fruitful  soil  in  which  to  plant 
seed  of  this  kind.  Public  meetings  had  been  held  there 
in  the  preceding  two  months,  at  which  memorials  had 
been  adopted  severely  condemning  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  as  well  as  the  other  measures  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment had  recently  taken  against  France ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  these  memorials  meant  anything 
whatever  except  that  Jefferson  had  been  very  successful  in 
his  endeavors  to  stir  things  up.  The  Kentucky  governor 
fathered  the  Resolutions  which  were  adc^ted  in  November, 
1798,  with  the  exception  of  two  that  probably  went  too  far 

1 W.  C.  l^cholas  to  Jeffenon,  Oct.  agiiied  it  better  thoee  reeolatSoDS  ahould 
4.  1708  in  **  Jeffenon's  PubUo  Papers"      have  origiiiated  with  N.  Caxolina.    Bat 


(" Miioellaoeoiis  Letters  to  Jefferson**)  peilispe  the  Ute  ohansee  in  their  rep- 

hk    Library    of    Gongrees.    Jefferson's  reeentation  may  indicate  some  doubt 

answer  of  Oct.  6  is  in  Ford*B  WriHnQt  whether  they  eould  have  passed.    In 

^  J^fenon,   vti,   281.     JefferK>n  ap-  that  ease  it  is  better  they  should  oooie 

prores    of    Nicholas's    confidence    in  from  Kentucky. 
Bteddniidoe.   although  he  **had  im- 

VOL.  IV.  —  Q 
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for  the  legislature  in  that  year,  although  the  substance  of 
the  omitted  sections  was  incorporated  in  a  second  set  of 
resolutions  that  was  passed  in  1799.  In  the  Kentucky 
Resolutions  of  1798  the  theory  is  set  forth  that  the  general 
government  exists  by  compact,  certain  definite  powers 
being  delegated  to  it,  "the  residuary  mass  of  right"  being 
reserved  to  each  State ;  and  that  whenever  the  general  gov- 
ernment assumes  undelegated  powers  "its  acts  are  unau- 
thoritative, void,  and  are  of  no  force."  The  remainder  of 
the  Resolutions  declares  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws 
and  an  act  to  punish  frauds  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  are  void  and  of  no  force  and  call  for  their  repeal  by 
Congress.  Finally,  the  governor  of  Kentucky  is  authorized 
to  commtmicate  the  Resolutions  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  assuring  them  that  Kentucky  is  faithful  to 
the  compact,  but  is  determined  "tamely  to  submit  to  im- 
delegated  and  consequently  imlimited  powers  in  no  man  or 
body  of  men  on  earth,"  and  calling  upon  its  "Co-states"  to 
express  their  sentiments  whether  the  acts  are  or  are  not 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Compact.^ 

The  Virginia  Resolutions  which  were  adopted  a  month 
later  (December,  1798)  were  much  briefer  in  form  and  not 
so  outspoken.  At  the  outset  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  solemnly  declared  its  "warm  attachment  to  the 
tmion  of  the  states"  and  its  firm  resolution  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of 
Virginia  against  every  aggression.  It  then  went  on  to  de- 
clare the  general  government  as  resulting  from  compact 
and  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  that  com- 
pact.   "In  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 

>  The  ReaolutioDt  of  1796  are  widely  of  that  State*  from  which  they  and 

printed.    The  worda  quoted  here  are  the  Virginia  ReaoluUona  of  1708  are 

taken  from  the  copy  transmitted  to  printed  in  American  Higtory  Leafidif 

MaaeachuaettB  and  now  in  the  arohivee  No.  16. 
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exercise  of  other  powers"  the  States  are  in  duty  bound  to 
inteipose.  The  General  Assembly  expressed  its  deep  re- 
gret at  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers 
and  particularly  protested  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,  which  it  described  as  ''palpable  and  alarming  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution/'  In  conclusion  the  General  As- 
sembly called  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  other  States  to 
concur  in  declaring  these  acts  unconstitutional  and  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  ''maintaining  unimpaired 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

As  was  the  case  in  Kentucky,  so  in  Virginia,  these  resolu- 
tions followed  upon  the  adoption  of  memorials  by  voters  in 
several  of  the  administrative  tmits  of  the  State.  From  this 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  reflected  the  wishes  of 
considerable  fractions  of  the  voters  of  these  two  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  memorials,  for 
they  may  still  be  read  in  the  newspapers  of  that  time.  The 
spontaneity  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  may  well  be 
doubted  by  one  versed  in  the  Jeffersonian  method  of  po- 
litical management.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  memorials 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  two  States  in  which 
Jeffersonian  organization  was  most  fully  developed,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  in  which  Jefferson  was 
most  amply  supplied  with  faithful  political  lieutenants.  The 
voters  in  other  States,  even  in  North  Carolina  and  Mary- 
land, adjoining  Virginia  on  the  south  and  the  north  were 
silent ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  where  the  Re- 
publicans were  strong,  not  much  opposition  to  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws  had  been  manifested.  Probably  Jeffer- 
son's expectation  was  that  the  Resolutions  would  arouse 
public  excitement  throughout  the  country  and  bring  forth 
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expressions  of  agreement.  If  he  had  any  such  expectation^ 
he  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed.  No  response 
was  made  to  them  at  all  from  the  States  to  the  southward 
of  Virginia.  In  New  York,  the  Federalist  majority  had 
apparently  no  expectation  of  paying  any  attention  to  them 
and  was  induced  to  do  so  only  by  the  suggestion  that  if  it 
did  not  condemn  them  in  so  many  words,  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  assenting  to  th6  sentiments  contained  in  them. 
The  greatest  interest  in  the  matter  was  displayed  in  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.  In  all,  the  Resolutions  \ 
were  condemned  in  no  measured  terms.  In  Massachusetts  ^ 
the  only  Republican  Senator,  Bacon  by  name,  stood  up  for 
his  cause.  His  speech  was  published  in  the  '^  Chronicle," 
a  Boston  paper,  which  prophesied  that  his  name  would  be 
handed  down  with  high  respect  and  gratitude  ^' while  the 
names  of  such  as  have  aimed  a  death  wound  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  will  rot  above  ground  and  be 
unsavory  to  the  nostrils  of  every  lover  of  republican  free- 
dom." Exactly  how  a  name  could  rot  and  stink  might  per- 
haps be  doubted,  but  this  statement  and  others  aroused 
the  ire  of  Chief  Justice  Dana  of  Massachusetts.  In  a  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  he  stigmatized  these  articles  as  trai- 
torous. Thomas  Adams,  the  publisher  of  the  ''Chronicle," 
and  Abijah,  his  younger  brother,  who  was  employed  in  the 
office,  were  indicted  under  State  law  for  encouraging  sedi- 
tion. The  elder  brother  was  dying  and  was  not  brought 
to  trial.  The  younger  was  tried  under  ''the  common  law 
of  the  State"  which  was  ruled  to  recognize  as  libellous  that 
which  was  so  recognized  in  England.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment.  Possibly  no 
better  comment  could  have  been  found  as  to  the  desirability 
of  some  change  in  the  law  of  libel,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sedition  Act,  than  this  indictment,  trial,  and  conviction  of 
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Abijah  Adams,  for  the  publication  of  this  article  in  his 
brother's  newspaper. 

In  every  answer  that  was  voted  to  the  Resolutions  that 
had  come  from  Kentucky,  the  idea  of  State  nullification  was 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms ;  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  question  of  the  constitutionaUty  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  or  the  Act  for  punishing  frauds  on  the 
Bank.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  speeches  and  legislative 
protests  and  newspaper  articles  published  on  the  Republican 
side,  not  much  was  said  as  to  the  remedies  proposed  in  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  but  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the 
impolicy  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws  under  discus- 
sion. When  this  body  of  adverse  opinion  reached  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  the  legislatures  of  those  States  were  very  dif- 
ferently affected.  The  Kentuckians  passed  a  second  set 
of  resolutions,'  declaring  that  the  principle  and  construe- 
tion  contended  for  in  these  answers,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment (through  the  federal  judiciary)  is  the  exclusive  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  is  despotism,  and 
that  the  several  States  being  sovereign  and  independent 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  infractions  of 
the  Constitution  and  that  ''a  nullification,  by  those  sov- 
ereignties, of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that 
instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy."  It  proceeded  to  de- 
clare under  the  most  deliberate  reconsideration  that  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  are  palpable  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Kentucky  legislature  did  not  again  declare 
the  reprobated  laws  altogether  void  and  of  no  force  as  it 
had  done  in  1798,  but  weakly  contented  itself  with  entei^ 
ing  against  them  its  solemn  protest. 

1  See  Fnnk  M«losr  Andenon'i  '*  Con-  The  repUei  of  the  SUtM  mre  printed  fai 

temponry  Opinion  of  the  Virginia  and  Ames'i  SiaU  DocMmmUt  an  Ptditral  Ae> 

Kentaeky   Resoluliont**   in   iifiMrieofi  laHcm^  No.  i,  pp.  lS-20. 
BiMorieal  Rmnf,  ▼,  46-68,  226-262.  •  Ammmn  Bithry  LmM^.  No.  16. 
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Virginia  rejoined  to  Northern  condemnation  by  adopting, 
January,  1800,  a  paper  laboriously  compiled  by  Madison 
and  often  cited  as  the  ''  Report  of  a  Committee ''  ^  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts.  As  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  a  State  when  brought  face  to  face  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  this  paper  is 
remarkable ;  but  as  a  document  intended  to  influence  public 
opinion,  it  had  little  value  even  in  those  days  of  patient 
readers.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed in  Virginia  during  these  years,  or  in  certain  parts  of 
the  State.  The  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  vote  money  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  military  supplies,  and  to  build 
an  armory.'  Washington  was  greatly  disturbed.  In  a 
memorable  letter  to  Patrick  Henry  written  on  January  15, 
1799,'  he  deplored  the  lead  that  Virginia  had  taken  against 
the  federal  government.  He  still  believed  that  Virginians, 
for  the  most  part,  were  well  affected  to  the  Union,  but  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  election  of  Congressmen 
and  members  of  the  State  Assembly  who  were  opposed  to 
the  general  government.  He  implored  Henry  to  come  for- 
ward and  fight  for  a  seat  either  in  Congress  or  in  the  State 
legislature.  By  this  time  Henry's  conversion  to  Federalism 
was  complete.  He  was  too  feeble  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
congressional  contest,  and  attendance  at  the  seat  of  the 
general  government  would  take  him  away  from  his  house 
and  family  and  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
management  of  his  business  affairs.    He  consented  to  stand 

>  TrrilMi0«<^JiroiiMoii(Hant).H841-  si.  387.    In  Ootob«r,  1706,  Heniy  liad 

407.  writt«n  to  WMhington  that  he  had  "bid 

'  B.  Shepherd*!  oontiiiuation  of  Hen-  adieu  to  the  distinction  of  federal  and 

ing'e  Siaiutea  of  VirififMa  (1835),  ii,  87;  antifederal  ever  nnoe  the  oommenoe- 

and  D.  R.  Andenon'e  Wmiam  Branch  ment    of    the    preeent    fovemment.*' 

GOm.  70  and  note.  Heniy'i  Henry,  Ii,  660. 

<  Wriiikia9efWaikinoion(fipmA»td.), 
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for  the  Assembly  and  made  his  last  memorable  speech  from 
the  porch  of  the  tavern  at  Charlotte  in  March;  1799.  He 
had  seen  with  regret,  he  said,  the  unlimited  power  over  the 
purse  and  the  sword  consigned  to  the  general  government. 
He  had  been  overruled  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  submit 
to  the  exercise  of  that  power.  If  a  people  were  intolerably 
oppressed;  they  had  the  right  to  overturn  the  government, 
but  should  wait  until  some  infringement  is  made  upon  their 
rights  which  cannot  otherwise  be  redressed.  '^  United  we 
stand;  divided  we  fall.  Let  us  not  split  into  factions  which 
must  destroy  that  union  upon  which  our  existence  hangs. 
Let  us  preserve  our  strength  for  the  French,  the  English, 
the  Germans;  or  whoever  else  shall  dare  invade  our  terri- 
tory; and  not  exhaust  it  in  civil  commotions  and  intestine 
wars."  If  Virginians  opposed  the  general  government; 
Washington  would  lead  the  army  against  them.  Where  is 
the  American  ^'who  will  dare  to  lift  his  hand  against  the 
father  of  his  country"?  "No,  you  dare  not  do  it ;  in  such 
a  parricidal  attempt;  the  steel  would  drop  from  your  nerve- 
less arm!"  ^ 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  distasteful  to  many 
people  in  the  country,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of 
their  constitutionality.  They  infringed,  or  seemed  to  in- 
fringe, the  rights  of  man  that  lie  at  the  very  root  of  Ameri- 
can governmental  conceptions.  Yet;  on  the  other  hand; 
Patrick  Henry  had  stilick  the  true  note.  There  was  danger 
from  France;  there  had  been  and  might  be  danger  from 
Britain.    The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  any  other  laws 


>ThMe  bit*  of  H«niy*0  Ust  speeeh  dreaaad  to  Patrick  Henry,  which  ap- 

an  taken  from  WOUam  Wirt  Heiiiy*e  parently  was  written  for  publication  in 

Patrick  Htnry,  ii,  606-010;  on  p.  611  of  the  newepapera.    A  eomewhat  ahorter 

the  eame  book  W.  W.  Henry  eUtee  that  abetraot  of  the  epeech  from  the 


it  "ia  taken  almost  entirely"  from  a      eouroe  is  in  the  cloeini  paces  of  William 
manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  John      Wirt's  Lift  ofPoMek  Hmwy* 
Randolph,  dated  March,  1709,  and  ad- 
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passed  by  Congress^  or  anything  done  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, could  be  ameliorated  or  repealed  by  lawful  agitation 
and  by  the  ordinary  working  of  constitutional  machinery. 
Moreover,  these  laws,  that  were  complained  of,  were  limited 
in  point  of  time  and  at  the  worst  would  continue  for  only  a 
few  months.  This  reasoning,  or  something  akin  to  it,  cer- 
tainly appealed  to  very  many  persons. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  whatever  be- 
tween the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  and  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defeat  of 
Adams,  on  the  other.  Kentucky  and  Virginia  gave  Jef- 
ferson twenty-four  votes  in  1796  and  twenty-five  votes  in 
1800.  South  Carolina  gave  her  eight  votes  to  Jefferson  and 
Thomas  Pinckney  in  1796  and  her  eight  votes  to  Jefferson 
and  Burr  in  1800 ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  electors  at  Colum- 
bia to  vote  for  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  cannot  in 
any  way  be  attributed  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  or 
to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  none  of  which 
aroused  much  interest  in  that  State.  South  Carolina  was 
the  Hamiltonians'  hope.  Pickering  thought  that  if  the 
electors  of  that  State  and  some  of  those  of  North  Carolina 
were  to  vote  for  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  he  would  be  elected, 
provided  the  New  England  States  voted  solidly  for  him 
and  John  Adams.^  The  other  Carolina  votes  would  be 
given  to  Jefferson,  who  would  probably  be  elected  President ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  Pickering.  What 
did  trouble  him  was  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts electors  might  omit  Pinckney  from  their  ballots 
and  thus  relegate  him  to  third  or  fourth  place.  General 
Pinckney  declined  to  be  a  party  to  any  underhand  attempt 
to  secure  votes  for  himself  at  Adams's  expense.'    The  eleo- 

1  Lett«r  to  WflliAin  Laoghton  Smith,  •  See  C.  C.  Pinckney's  Lif0ttfChnmU 

dated  May  7,  1800,  in  "W.  L.  Smith  Thormu  Pinckney,  155;  C.  F.  Adams'e 
Papen"  in  the  libraiy  of  Congrees.         John  Adam*,  iz,  679,  584;  and  Chariee 
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tion  in  South  Carolina  turned  on  very  different  issues,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  personal  political  advance- 
ment of  Charles  Pinckney. 

Charles  Pinckney  had  been  a  delegate  from  his  State  in 
the  Old  Congress  and  had  suggested  limiting  John  Adams's 
term  as  minister  to  England  to  two  years,  —  which  had 
aroused  that  statesman's  distrust  of  all  Pinckneys,  how- 
ever named.  Charles  Pinckney  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Convention  and  his  name  is  associated  with  the 
mysterious  '^Pinckney  Plan."  He  had  sought  a  diplo- 
matic appointment  from  Washington,  but  without  success, 
although  his  application  was  reinforced  by  a  letter  from 
Henry  Laurens.^  Since  then  he  had  been  governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  was  now  one  of  the  two  Senators  from 
that  State.  He  had  invested  largely  in  rice  plantations 
and  had  so  far  been  unable  to  pay  all  the  purchase  money.' 
like  so  many  Southerners,  including  Jefferson  himself,  he 
was  land  and  negro  poor,  and  had  come  to  distrust  banks, 
national  debts,  and  all  the  appurtenances. of  Hamiltonian- 
ism.  In  May,  1799,  we  find  him  in  charge  of  the  Jefferso- 
nian  campaign  in  South  Carolina  and  trying  to  impress  upon 
Madison '  the  absolute  necessity  of  changing  the  mode  of 
choice  of  presidential  electors  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia from  the  district  system  to  appointment  by  the  leg- 


Pineknty's  letten  in 

aU  Retigw,  ir,  112,  127;  and  especiaUy 

D«  SttUMure's  letter  to  John  Rutledge, 

Dee.  2,  1800,  quoted  in  iZml.,  iy,  113, 

from  the  Proindenee  Journal  of  Deo.  24, 

1800. 

>See  "Madieon  Manuseripte*'  in 
the  Library  of  Concreae,  zviii,  55,  and  a 
manueoript  volume  entitled  "Applioa- 
tiooe  for  Office  "  in  the  same  repoeitoiy, 
under  date  of  August  20, 1701. 

•  G3iarles  Pinckney  to  the  Editors  of 
the  CaroUna  QoMtOe,  October  0,  1800. 
In  the  Gosstte,  for  October  13,  Pinokn«y 


denied  that  '*he  had  made  any  bargain 
with  Jefferson  to  aid  him  in  his  ele<y 
tion." 

*Charlee  Pinckney  to  James  Madi- 
son, May  16  and  September  30,  1700  in 
"Madison  Manuscripts"  in  Library  of 
Congress,  zvi,  117;  xvii,  34.  He  en- 
forced his  argument  by  SBserting  that 
Adams  had  been  elected  President  in 
1796,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  Virginia 
elector  and  one  North  Carolina  elector 
had  voted  for  him  instead  of  for  Jeffer- 
son ;  owing,  presumably,  to  the  district 
system. 
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islature.  The  South  Carolina  elections  were  held  in  Octo- 
ber, 1800.  Federalist  assembl}anen  were  generally  chosen 
from  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  State  ^ ;  but  the  Republi- 
cans were  strong  in  the  upper  regions.  There  is  no  obtain- 
able information  as  to  what  actually  happened  at  Columbia, 
but  when  the  votes  for  presidential  electors  were  counted, 
it  was  found  that  the  Republicans  had  been  chosen  by  safe 
majorities.  On  December  3rd,  the  eight  electors  voted  for 
Jefferson  and  Burr.'  It  had  been  expected  that  one  elector 
would  vote  for  Clinton  instead  of  for  Burr,  and  thus  make 
it  certain  as  to  which  of  the  Republicans  should  be  Presi- 
dent.' But  they  all  cast  the  straight  ticket  and  thus  threw 
the  actual  designation  of  the  new  occupant  of  the  presiden- 
tial mansion  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson 
somewhat  grudgingly  appointed  Charles  Pinckney  minis- 
ter to  Spain,  where  he  blundered  as  he  had  at  home. 

The  Pennsylvania  electors  in  the  first  three  presidential 
campaigns  had  been  chosen  by  the  voters  on  one  general 
ticket.  In  1800,  the  matter  came  up  again.  It  was  now 
proposed  that  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by  districts. 
The  political  situation  in  the  Assembly  was  peculiar,  the 
Senate  being  Federalist  and  the  House  Republican ;  both 
by  small  majorities.  No  agreement  could  be  reached  as 
to  the  appointment  of  electors  and  the  legislature  adjourned. 
When  it  met  again  in  November,  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  appoint  the  electors  themselves.  On  a 
joint  ballot  the  Republicans  would  have  outnumbered  the 


>The  Federalists  secured  11  out  of 
the  15  memben  of  the  Assembly  from 
Charleston.  Pinckney  wrote  that  the 
election  had  been  disorderly  and  il- 
legally conducted  and  that  he  intended 
to  contest  the  right  to  their  seats  of  8  or 
9  of  the  11  FederaUst  members. 

*See  Charles  Pinckney  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  October  12, 16, 26,  NoYember 


22.  December  2,  6,  23,  1800;  March  6, 
1801,  in  the  "Jefferson  Papers*'  in  the 
Library  qf  Congress,  in  a  volume  marked 
"  Letters  Received  after  his  Retirement, 
Second  Series,"  vol.  66.  Most  of  this 
material  with  some  other  is  printed  in 
Ameriean  Hutorioal  Review,  iv,  111-120. 
*  Peter  Freneau  to  Jefferson,  Decem- 
ber 2, 1800;  ibid.,  iy.  120. 
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Federalists,  and  the  Senate,  therefore,  refused  to  accede  to 
that  method.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  each  House 
should  nominate  eight  persons,  or  sixteen  in  all,  from  whom 
the  fifteen  Pennsylvania  presidential  electors  should  be 
selected  by  joint  ballot.  When  this  process  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  found  that  eight  of  the  fifteen  were  Republi- 
cans and  seven  Federalists.  This  compromise,  as  it  is 
called,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  base  trick  on  the  part  of 
the  Federalists  to  secure  what  did  not  belong  to  them; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  merest  tyro  in  politics  could 
have  foretold  the  results  when  the  scheme  was  first  sug- 
gested. Besides,  the  electoral  vote  as  cast  —  eight  for 
Jefferson,  seven  for  Adams  —  probably  represented  public 
opinion  in  the  State. 

An  analysis  of  the  electoral  vote  of  1800  dispels  many 
illusions,  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  vote  of 
1796.^  The  apportionment  was  the  same  in  both  years. 
In  each  election,  Adams  received  the  whole  thirty-nine 
votes  of  New  England.  Omitting  for  the  moment  the 
vote  of  New  York,  Adams  received  in  1796,  twenty  elec- 
toral votes  from  New  Jersey  and  the  States  to  the  south- 
ward; in  1800,  he  received  twenty-six  votes  from  those 
States.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  omitting  New  York, 
John  Adams  had  more  electoral  votes  in  1800  than  he 
had  in  1796,  notwithstanding  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts, 

>V0TB  FOB  AOAMB,  OUTBIDB  NbW  YoBX  IM  1790  AMD  1800 
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Benton*!  Ahndgmeni  ni  Me  Ddtoin  <4  Congnm,  H,  62,  487. 
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Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  Hamiltonian  and 
Pickeringite  intrigues,  and  all  the  opposition  of  Republi- 
can politicians  and  immigrant  newspaper  writers.  The 
downfall  of  the  Federalists  was  due  entirely  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  twelve  electoral  votes  of  New  York  from 
Adams  to  Jefferson.  Indeed,  had  only  one-half  of  them  been 
given  to  Adams  in  1800,  instead  of  all  of  them  as  in  1796, 
he  would  have  been  elected  President ;  for  in  1800,  Jefferson 
had  seven  fewer  electoral  votes  from  States  outside  of  New 
York  ^  than  he  had  in  1796.  The  presidential  election  of 
1800  turned  entirely  upon  the  election  in  New  York  and 
that  depended  upon  Burr's  manipulation  of  New  York  City 
politics.  To  him,  therefore,  the  downfall  of  Federalism 
was  ultimately  due. 

Around  Aaron  Burr  hangs  the  smoke  of  the  duelling 
ground  at  Weehawken  and  the  disgrace  of  the  treason  trial 
at  Richmond ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  writing  of  the 
most  disgraceful  journal  in  existence.  Whether  or  not  he 
has  been  much  sinned  against  by  statesmen  and  historians 
from  Jefferson  down,  he  certainly  was  a  most  efficient  po- 
litical manager.  By  the  exercise  of  his  great  personal 
charm,  and  by  his  unvarying  political  successes.  Burr  had 
drawn  to  himself  energetic  and  ambitious  politicians  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  had  devised  new  methods  of  po- 
litical action  by  which  his  party  workers  could  bring  to  the 
polls  every  voter  who  would  support  Burr's  candidate. 
Owing  to  the  closeness  of  party  majorities  in  1800,  it  was 
evident  that  if  a  complete  set  of  Republican  assemblymen 
could  be  sent  to  the  legislature  from  the  city  of  New  York,* 

>  John  Adams  Tbouab  JmwnBaon 

1790  -69+12  N.Y.  -  71  68  (No  N.Y.) 

1800  -  66  (No  N.Y.)  61  -f  12  N.Y.  -  73 

See  AnnaU  ofConffnu,  6th  Omg.,  p.  744,  and  ibid.,  4th  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,  p.  2096. 
*  For  a  detailed  acoount  of  the  election  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  18(X),  see 
(Charles  A.  Beard's  Economic  OriQin»  of  Jcfferwnian  Democracy,  382-^387. 
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the  control  of  that  body  would  pass  from  the  HamiltoniaiiB 
to  the  JeffersonianSy  New  York's  twelve  presidential  elec- 
tors would  be  all  Republicans;  and  Jefferson  would  be 
elected  President.  Burr,  thereupon,  framed  a  ticket  for 
the  city,  which  included  men  of  great  popularity  and  dis- 
tinction, as  Clinton  and  Livingston,  and  induced  them  to 
consent  to  serve  in  the  Assembly,  by  showing  them  how 
necessary  it  was  at  this  crisis  for  men  to  do  whatever  they 
could  for  their  party  and  their  country.  Of  course,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  some  influences  not  so  legitimate  were 
used,  but  it  is  easy  to  make  assertions  of  this  kind  that  can- 
not be  disproved.  Burr's  efforts  met  with  complete  suc- 
cess; the  thirteen  members  of  the  Assembly  from  New 
York  City  were  all  Republicans  by  a  majority  of  about 
five  hundred  votes.  These  thirteen  members  gave  the 
Republicans  control  of  the  Assembly  on  joint  ballot.^  It  is 
perfectly  truthful,  therefore,  to  say  that  a  change  of  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  votes  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  the  May  election  of  1800  would  have  given  New  York's 
vote  to  Adams  ^  and  made  him  President  with  seventy- 
seven  votes  to  sixty-one  for  Jefferson,  —  of  such  was  the 
Revolution  of  1800. 

Hamilton  had  taken  little  interest  in  the  canvass,  but  when 
the  telling  nature  of  this  blow  became  apparent,  he  be- 
stirred himself  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Jay,  who  was  still  gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  The  New  York  legislative  year  then 
ended  on  the  first  of  July.    The  existing  Assembly  had  a 

>  The  total  number  of  votes  for  the  ioior ,  May  7, 10. 1800. 
liUieet  candidatea  for  both  aidee  in  *  There  were  84  Republican  Senaton 

New  York  City  was  6757  or  a  majority  and  Representatives  and  07  Federalista 

of  2870.    Clinton  stood  fint  on  the  poll  in   the  New  York  Assembly  that  ap- 

and  obtained  3002  votes  to  2665  for  his  pointed  the  12  presidential  electors  of 

Federalist  opponent.    A  change  that  State.     Had  the  13  Represent*- 


of  214  votes  would  have  placed  Clinton  tives  from  New  York  City  been  Fed* 

in  the  minority.    Charies  A.  Beard's  eralists,  the  numbers  would  have  been 

Econamie  Oriffina  of  Jtffenonian  De-  71  Republicans  and  80  Federalista. 
mecracy,  388,  citing  the  ATsw  York  Spto- 
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Federalist  majority.  Hamilton  suggested,  therefore,  to 
Jay  that  he  should  call  it  in  extra  session  with  a  view  to  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  choosing  of  presidential 
electors  by  districts.  If  this  were  done,  there  was  a  good 
chance  that  the  Federalists  would  secure  at  least  five  of 
the  twelve  electors,  which  would  give  Adams  the  majority. 
General  Schuyler,  Hamilton's  father-in-law,  also  wrote  to 
Jay  in  the  same  strain  and  more  in  detail,  stating  that  John 
Marshall  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  proposed  action.  Jay  seems  to  have  made  no  reply 
to  either  of  these  letters ;  but  he  indorsed  on  that  of  Ham- 
ilton's these  words:  "Proposing  a  measure  for  party 
purposes,  which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt."  ^ 
An  interesting  problem  in  connection  with  Adams's  de- 
feat in  1800,  and  one  difficult  to  solve,  is.  How  far.  was  it  due 
to  the  dwellers  in  towns  and  how  far  to  the  farming  and 
pioneer  population?  Secretaries  of  State  in  those  days 
had  loose  ideas  as  to  the  sacredness  of  election  returns,  and 
the  newspapers  at  that  particular  time  were  well  supplied 
with  other  forms  of  "padding."  Fortunately  the  news- 
papers of  April  and  May,  1800,  printed  detailed  accounts 
of  the  elections  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.'  These 
will  repay  a  moment's  study,  although  one  must  not  argue 
too  strongly  from  two  instances,  especially  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts figures  are  those  of  the  vote  for  governor  and  not 
for  the  members  of  the  legislature.'    The  results,  however, 


>H.  p.  Johiiflton'i  The  Correepond' 
ence  and  Public  Papen  <Kf  John  Jay,  iv, 
271,  273. 

*S0e  the  Aurora  for  April  17,  and 
foUowing,  1800;  "Ebeling  CoUeeUon 
of  NawBpApen"  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
▼errity  Library,  no.  151.  Similar 
figures  are  also  in  the  CohtnUnan  Cen- 
tind  for  April  9,  12,  16,  19,  23.  20,  30, 
May  3,  7,  10.  17,  1800;  IndopondetU 
ChronieU  for  Apr.  21,  1800;    and  the 


Ma9aaehu$eU»  Mercury  for  May  9, 1800. 
For  these  latter  citations  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Lewis  D.  Stilwell. 

*  In  1799,  Massachusetts  went  over- 
whelmingly Republican;  in  1800  a 
Federalist  governor  was  chosen  by  a 
large  majority  and  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed sixteen  Federalist  electors. 
There  are  no  returns  in  the  Massachu- 
setts archives  as  to  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  lagialatore. 
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are  so  contrary  to  one's  expectations  that  they  are  worth 
stating.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  New  York  Assembly.  Of 
these,  the  Republicans  elected  eighty-four,  the  Federalists 
sixty-seven.  Of  the  Federalists  only  five  came  from  New 
York  City  and  near-by  counties,  the  other  sixty-two  were 
from  up  the  Hudson  and  the  newly  settled  western  country.^ 
In  Massachusetts,  Caleb  Strong,  the  Federalist  candidate, 
and  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Republican  nominee,  were  nearly 
equal  in  the  old  settled  part  of  the  State ;  but  in  the  west- 
em  portion  Strong  had  twice  as  many  votes  as  his  opponent, 
—  in  the  westernmost  counties  he  received  3748  votes  to 
only  937  for  Gerry.*  In  other  words  —  if  these  figures  mean  \ 
anything  —  they  show  that  the  Republicans  were  strongest  | 
in  the  commercial  towns  on  the  seaboard  and  the  Federalists  > 
among  the  farmers  of  the  interior.' 

The  government  moved  to  Washington  City  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1800  and  Adams  seized  the  opportunity  to  deal  out 
some  sort  of  retributive  justice  to  his  treacherous  advisers, 
James  McHenry  and  Timothy  Pickering.  McHenry 
promptly  handed  in  his  resignation  when  asked  for  it  by 


NeverthelesB  Profeosor  Libby,  arpiins 
from  the  geographical  distributioQ  of 
the  gubernatorial  Yote,  writes:  "The 
MaMuOMifletts  FederaliaU  in  1800  are 
from  precisely  the  same  general  region 
as  the  Anti-Federalists  in  1788  and  the 
Shays  rebels  of  1786"  {QuarUriy 
JcwrmU  of  the  Univernty  of  North 
Dakota,  H.  227). 

^The  Federalists  wero  especially 
strong  in  the  Upper  Hudson  oountiy  — 
adjoining  western  Massachusetts.  Of 
the  33  RepreeentatiTes  from  this  region 
only  6  wero  Republicans. 

*  Anson  E.  Morse's  Federaiiat  Party 
in  MaamekumiU  to  Me  Keor  laOO  is  a 
eareful,  comprehensive  account  of  this 
movement.  He  attributes  the  per- 
ristenee  of  colonial  projudioes  and  prao- 
tlees  to  the  "ls«lcfahip  of  the  Coo^^ 


tt 


gational  divines.' 

*  Opposed  .to  this  view  is  the  dec- 
laration of  Profeesor  William  E.  Dodd 
of  the  Univernty  of  Chicago  (^toletmcn 
tf  the  Old  South,  63) ;  Jefferson  **had 
drawn  a  line  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, from  the  town  of  Portsmouth  in 
New  Hampehin  to  Augusta  in  Georgia, 
west  and  north  of  which  almost  every 
man  was  his  devoted  admirer. . . .  Jef- 
ferson had  changed  the  first  sectional 
line  separating  North  from  South  to  one 
separating  the  older  from  the  newer  sec- 
tions of  all  the  states."  Somewhat  agree- 
ing with  this  is  H.  C.  Hoofcett's  sUte- 
ment  in  Fredenek  Jadeeon  Tumtr  ^e- 
soyt  (p.  123)  that  "the  West"  — ap- 
parently the  western  part  of  New  York 
—  canied  the  election  for  Jeffenon. 
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Adams  (May  6,  1800).  Three  weeks  later,  he  drew  up  a 
memorandum  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  evening  before  that  day.  In  this  paper,  Adams 
is  represented  as  saying  that  Hamilton  had  been  opposing 
him  in  New  York,  had  caused  the  loss  of  the  election,  and 
that  all  the  Secretaries  were  subservient  to  him,  all  of  which 
McHenry  denied.  Continuing,  Adams  asserted  that  Ham- 
ilton was  as  much  a  foreigner  as  Gallatin,  and  added,  "  Mr. 
Jefferson  is  an  infinitely  better  man ;  a  wiser  one,  I  am  sure, 
and,  if  President,  will  act  wisely."  Four  days  after  the 
resignation  of  McHenry,  Adams  invited  Pickering  to  go 
(May  10,  1800).  He  declined  on  account  of  his  ill  financial 
condition  and  was  thereupon  dismissed.^  Pickering  at- 
tributed his  turning  out  to  his  opposition  to  Colonel  Smith's 
appointment  as  adjutant  general  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
Adams  had  determined  to  coalesce  with  Jefferson  that  he 
might  secure  for  himself  another  term  as  President  or  Vice- 
President.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Adams  had  seen  any  one 
of  several  letters  that  Pickering  had  written  to  'heading 
Federalist  characters"  '  as  to  his  chief's  limitations,  he  might 


>  In  Pickering's  letter  to  Adams,  de- 
clining to  reeign,  he  said  that  he  hoped 
to  save  enough  money  while  in  office  to 
"aid  me  in  transporting  them  [his  fam- 
ily] into  the  woods,  where  I  had  land, 
though  all  wild  and  unproductive,  and 
where,  like  my  first  ancestor  in  New 
E2ngland,  I  expected  to  commence  a 
settlement  on  bare  creof ion."  Upham's 
Life  of  Pickering,  ill,  487. 

On  the  other  hand,  Adams's  sending 
five  hundred  dollars  anonjrmously  — 
with  the  help  of  Wolcott  —  for  the  re- 
lief of  distressed  persons  in  Philadelphia, 
again  scourged  by  the  yellow  fever 
(September,  1798),  deserves  to  be  noted. 

*  See  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams, 
May  19,  1800;  rough  draft  in  "Picker- 
ing Manuscripts, "  ziii,  614.  The  letter 
as  sent  ii  in  ibid.,  zzzviii,  24.  In  this 
letter  Pickering  suggests  that  a  com- 
bination of  droumstanoes  proves  beyond 


a  doubt,  "that  the  new  arrangements 
[the  appointment  of  his  and  McHenry's 
successors]  have  been  made  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Je£Ferson,  under  whom,  be 
assured,  Mr.  Adams,  rather  than  not 
be  in  office,  'would  serve  as  vice-presi- 
dent. And  mark  my  words.  That 
whatever  interest  Mr.  Adams  shall  take 
in  the  choice  of  electors  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  will  be  to  secure  Mr.  Jefferson's 
election,  and  to  exclude  Genwal  Pinck- 
ney.  He  will  not  pay  the  smallest 
regard  to  federal  principles;  but  be 
governed  wholly  by  personal  considera- 
tions." On  May  28,  Pickering  wrote 
to  W.  L.  Smith  that  the  morning  he 
sent  in  his  refusal  to  reeign.  "Mr. 
Jefferson  was  seen  to  go  into  the  Presi- 
dent's house."  This,  added  to  what 
McHeniy  had  doubtless  told  him,  might 
have  confirmed  his  su^idons  as  to 
Adams. 
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well  have  expelled  him  from  office  in  a  burst  of  indig- 
nation. 

Pickering's  successor,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia.  like  Jefferson,  Marshall  was  de- 
scended from  a  Randolph,  and  like  him  had  grown  up  on 
the  frontier.  With  these  two  circumstances  resemblance 
between  these  great  Virginians  ceases.  Ellsworth  resigned 
the  chief  justiceship  in  November,  1800.  Adams  first 
offered  the  place  to  Jay,  and,  upon  his  reftisal,  appointed 
Marshall.  For  some  weeks,  the  last  named  occupied  two 
offices.  As  Secretary  of  State,  he  attested  the  President's 
signature  to  the  last  commissions  given  to  Federalist  ap- 
pointees, among  others  to  William  Marbury,  as  commis- 
sioner in  bankruptcy  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Elizur  Goodrich,  as  collector  at  New  Haven.  From  the 
mass  of  papers  preserved  at  Washington,  it  would  seem  that 
the  pressure  for  office  in  the  last  two  months  of  Adams's 
administration  was  very  keen.  EQs  jrielding  to  it  was 
most  unfortunate,  but  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  rather  than  to  any  selfish  desire  to  defraud 
Jefferson  of  any  of  his  rights. 

The  equal  votes  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  seemed  to  many  a 
despairing  Federalist  to  be  an  opportunity  once  again  to  re- 
fuse the  highest  office  in  the  country  to  the  man  of  Monti- 
cello,  who  possessed  in  their  eyes,  if  their  utterances  may 
be  believed,  all  the  evil  qualities  that  could  have  been  gath- 
ered into  one  human  being.  They  determined  to  elect  Burr 
and  came  very  near  doing  it.  The  Federalists  possessed  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  ordinarily 
counted,  and,  also,  when  voting  by  States  as  the  Constitu- 
tion required,  in  case  of  a  tie  for  the  two  highest  offices. 
Ballot  after  ballot  was  taken,  sick  men  were  brought  to  the 
capitol  or  such  of  it  as  was  then  erected,  and  the  excitement 
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increased  with  each  day.  All  kinds  of  rumors  ran  through 
the  boarding  houses  and  swamps  of  the  infant  city.  Among 
other  reports  it  was  said  that  the  Federalists  were  going 
to  postpone  any  choice  until  after  the  4th  of  March,  when^ 
there  being  no  President  or  Vice-President  legally  elected, 
the  administration  would  devolve  upon  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  or  a  "President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate"  might 
be  chosen  by  that  body.  Hamilton  protested  against  the 
elevation  of  his  New  York  rival.  Burr,  he  wrote,*  had 
formed  himself  on  the  model  of  a  Catiline,  and  was  too 
cold-blooded  a  conspirator  to  change.  James  A.  Bayard, 
Representative  from  Delaware  and  casting  the  entire  vote 
of  that  State,  could  have  at  any  moment  elected  Jefferson, 
by  simply  changing  to  him  from  Burr.  He  wrote  to  Ham- 
ilton that  the  means  existed  for  electing  Burr,  but  this  re- 
quired his  cooperation.  The  little  use  that  Burr  made  of 
this  opportunity  gave  Bayard  '^  an  humble  opinion  of  the 
talents  of  an  unprincipled  man."  '    On  the  other  hand,  in 


1  Hamilton  also  wrote  to  John 
Rutledge  (New  York,  Jan.  4. 1801)  that 
Burr  18  "in  every  sense  a  profligate** 
with  *'unoommon  habits  of  expense*'; 
he  is  "without  doubt  insolvent  for  a 
large  deficit*';  at  a  "critical  period  of 
the  war,  he  resigned  his  oommisBion" ; 
he  "  has  constantly  sided  with  the  party 
hostile  to  fosderal  measures  before  and 
since  the  preeent  constitution  of  the  U 
States" ;  he  is  **  of  a  temper  bold  enough 
to  think  no  enterprise  too  hasardous 
and  sanguine  enough  to  think  none  too 
difficult";  and  though  "possessing  in- 
finite art  cunning  and  address  —  he  is 
yet  to  give  proofs  of  great  or  solid  abili- 
ties." Allan  McL.  Hamilton*s  Alex- 
ander HamiUon,  3S&-^89.  For  another 
view,  see  Isaac  Jenkinson's  Aaron  Burr, 
hie  pereonal  and  polUieal  rdationa  vnih 
Thomae  J  thereon  and  Alexander  HamU' 
ton  (Richmond,  Ind.«  1902). 

*  AnnaU  ofConor^9§,  6th  Cong.,  1006, 
1021-1033;  RandaU's  Zr</^  0/ /<#erfon, 
ii,  576-688 ;  Adams's  lAfe  of  Albert  Qal- 


laiin,  248-263;  Papere  of  James  A, 
Bayard,  under  date  (American  Historical 
Association*s  Reports,  1913,  vol.  ii) ; 
DoeumenU  retatino  to  Tke  PreeiderUial 
Election  in  the  Year  1801 :  coniaining  A 
R^utatton  of  Two  Paeeagee  in  the  Wrii^ 
inge  of  Tkomaa  Jeffereon,  aepersing  the 
character  of  the  late  Jamee  A.  Bayard,  of 
Delavoare  (Philadelphia,  1831).  The 
passages  complained  of  are  in  Jeffer8on*s 
"Anas,*'  under  date  of  Feb.  12,  1801 
and  April  15,  1806.  and  WrUitii/e  (Ford 
ed.),  i,  291. 311.  See  also  M.  L.  Davis's 
Memoire  of  Burr,  ii.  69-75 ;  J.  C.  Hamil- 
ton's Worke  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  vii, 
490  and  fol. ;  Lodge's  Works  of  Hamil- 
ton, viii,  565  and  fol.;  C.  R.  King*s 
Rufus  Kino,  iii,  356,  etc.  An  excellent 
contemporary  account  of  the  election 
of  1800  is  in  a  letter  from  R.  O.  Harper, 
Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
to  his  constituents  dated  "Washington, 
February  24,  1801"  and  printed  in  the 
Papers  of  James  A,  Baywd,  132. 
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1814,  —  long  after  the  event  to  be  sure  —  Jefferson  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Erving  came  from  Boston  to  Virginia  to  in- 
form him  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  Burr's  intrigues.^ 
On  the  sixth  day  and  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  the  Federalists 
at  last  brought  themselves  to  confirm  what  was  the  plain 
wish  of  the  Republicans  and  designated  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  President.  This  momentous  decision  was  reached  on 
February  17,  1801.  On  the  4th  of  March  following,  a  note 
was  handed  to  Jefferson  from  the  custodian  of  the  ''Presi- 
dent's House"  informing  him'  that  ''at  four  o'clock  this 
morning  the  late  president  left  this  house  which,  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  took  possession  of  im- 
mediately." 
The  "Reign  of  Terror"  was  no  more.  To  the  tune  of 
Adams  and  Liberty"  Republicans  sang:  — 


u 


ti 


Rejoice  1  Columbvi's  sons,  rejoice  t 
To  tryants  never  bend  the  knee. 
But  join  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  voice, 
For  Jefferson  and  Liberty.'' 


>  Jefferson  to  Qideon  Granger,  March 
9,  1814,  in  the  "Granger  Manuacripts" 
in  the  Library  of  Congren.  Samuel 
Smith  on  January  11,  1801.  wrote  to 
Burr  that  "a  Mr.  Ogden"  had  been  at 
Washington  trying  to  induce  the  New 
York  Representatives  to  vote  for  him ; 
be  thoui^t  it  a  Federalist  attempt  to 
disunite  the  "Democrats."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  Burr,  in  writing  to  Smith, 
had  utterly  disclaimed  "all  competition 
for  the  presidency  with  T.  J. "  Smith 
met  Burr  in  Philadelphia,  while  the 
matter  was  still  undecided,  and  was 
surprised  when  he  declared  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  ought  not  to 
adjourn  without  designating  either  Jef- 
ferson or  himself  as  Prandent. 

*The  reason  for  Adams's  seemingly 
discourteous  depsifture  was  the  recent 
death  of  his  son,  Charles,  at  New  York, 
and  the  consequent  dislike  to  any  publio 


appearance;  see  Charles  F.  Adams's 
Life  of  John  ii<Iams,ii,  354.  Jefferson, 
forwarding  to  Adains  some  papers  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  the  dead  son, 
which  came  to  Washington  after  Adams's 
departure,  caused  the  latter,  in  th^nlring 
his  successor,  to  refer  to  this  "greatest 
grief"  and  "deepest  affliction"  of  his 
life.  He  added  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New 
England  "to  obscure  your  prospect 
of  a  quiet  A  prosperous  administration 
which  I  heartily  wish  you."  See  letter 
under  date  of  March  24,  1801,  in  C.  F. 
Adams's  Worki  of  John  Adami.  FW>m 
this  it  would  seem  that  in  March,  1801, 
Adams  had  no  particular  feeling  of 
grievance  against  Jefferson  which  would 
have  compiled  him  to  refuse  common 
civilities  to  his  successor  on  the  day  of 
his  inaugoratloD. 
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NOTE 

Apportionments.  —  In  1790,  Pendleton  County  in  the  '^  Upper 
Regions  "  of  South  Carolina  had  a  population  of  about  2000  white 
males  and  834  slaves ;  it  sent  three  Representatives  and  one  Senator 
to  the  Assembly.  In  the  same  year  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  seaboard, 
with  625  white  males  and  10,338  slaves,  likewise  sent  three  Represen- 
tatives and  one  Senator.  Professor  W.  A.  Schaper  states  the  matter 
as  follows :  "  The  low  country  controlled  the  house,  70  to  54,  while  its 
white  population  was  28,644,  as  against  111,534  of  the  up  country. 
Its  colored  population  was  79,216  as  compared  with  29,679  of  the  up 
country."  * 

In  Virginia,  twenty  counties  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
with  31,000  white  men  of  military  age,  sent  40  delegates  to  the 
Assembly  or  one  to  775  fighting  men ;  on  the  other  hand,  18  counties 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  with  13,000  fighting  men,  sent  36 
delegates,  or  one  to  every  361.  Stating  the  matter  in  terms  of  taxa- 
tion, the  upper  counties  sent  one  delegate  for  every  one  thousand 
dollars  contributed,  the  seaboard  one  for  every  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  paid  in  taxes.' 


1  "Seetionaliam  and  Repreeentatioii 
in  South  Carolina"  in  American  His- 
torical AsBodation's  ReporU,  1900,  vol.  i. 

*St.  George  Tucker's  BtaekaUme'a 
Commentariea  (Philadelphia,  1803),  i, 
Pt.  i.  Appendix  96-106,  especially  UUe 
on  p.  104.  Professor  Tucker  had 
already  worked  tins  out  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bentley  of  Salem,  dated  Williams- 


burg,  June  30,  1797,  in  manuscript  in 
the  Harvard  library.  Still  eariier, 
Jefferson  had  called  attention  to  the 
disproportionate  representation  of  the 
tide-water  region  as  compared  with  the 
country  between  the  falls  and  the  Ohio 
in  his  Notes  on  Vtrffinia  (Paris  edition), 
p.  212.    He  giTBS  a  table  in  1 18. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  OF   1800 


At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  ISOl, 
Thomas  Jefferson  left  Conrad's  boarding  house  and  walked 
across  the  open  space  between  it  and  the  unfinished  capi- 
tol.^  The  day  had  been  ushered  in  by  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery, at  ten  the  Alexandria  Riflemen  had  paraded,  and 
at  noon  the  cannon  again  roared  as  the  President-elect 
proceeded  to  the  installation.  All  this  militarism  seems 
rather  undemocratic,  but  the  scene  inside  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber was  simplicity  itself.  Indeed,  life  at  Washington 
City  was  primitive.  There  were  then  some  thirty-two  hun- 
dred human  beings  within  its  limits,  and  of  these  at  least 
six  hundred  were  negro  slaves.  Only  one  wing  of  the  pro- 
posed capitoP  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  occupied. 


I  Then  is  a  story  to  tlie  effect  that 
Jefferson  had  intended  to  go  to  the 
inausuration  in  a  ooaoh  and  four;  but 
that  his  grandson  did  not  get  to  Wash- 
ington with  them  in  time.  Esther 
Sini^ton*s  Siory  cf  the  WhiU  Himu,  i, 
28,  quoting  Mrs.  Upton's  0%ir  Early 
PnaidenU,  Another  story  has  it  that 
Jefferson  rode  on  horseback  to  the  cap- 
itol.  mad  hitched  his  horM  to  the  fence 
outside.  This  comes  from  John  Davis's 
7*nweb  cf  Four  Feort  and  a  Half  in  the 
UmUd  Siaim  u$  America  (London,  1803) . 
There  seems  to  be  no  probability  in 
eithsr  of  these  stories,  as  Conrad's  was 
less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the 
oapitol  and  contemporary  letters  and 
newspapers  all  have  it  that  JefferM>n 
came  on  foot.  See  Henry  Adams's 
UwUsd  Siaim,  U  196-108;   B.  L.  Ray- 


ner's  SkOekn  of  iU  Life,  WriHngt,  and 
Opmtofis  of  Thomae  Jefferaan,  403,  404. 
Robert  Ooodloe  Harper,  a  Federalist, 
informed  his  South  Carolina  constitu- 
ents that  the  inauguration  "was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  propriety." 

*  Glenn  Brown's  Hietory  of  the  United 
SlaUa  Capitol,  2  vols.,  Washington, 
1000.  Dr.  WiUiam  Thornton,  a  West 
Indian  by  birth,  designed  the  capitol; 
but  the  detaib  wero  worked  out  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Latrobe.  His  plans  had  been 
the  first  in  the  competition,  but  Thorn- 
ton had  later  presented  so  much  better 
a  design  that  Washington  adopted  this 
methcid  to  satisfy  all  parties  and  secure 
the  best  possible  buflding.  A  plan 
showing  the  eapitol  as  it  was  first  oo* 
cupied  is  in  the  above,  i,  24  and  plate 
38. 
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Near  at  hand  were  seven  or  eight  boarding  houses,  a  tailor's 
shopi  a  shoe-maker,  a  printer,  a  washerwoman,  a  grocery, 
a  dry  goods  store,  and  an  oyster  house.  A  mile  away, 
where  the  Eastern  Branch  joins  the  Potomac,  there  were  a 
few  large  houses,  more  smaller  ones,  an  empty  ware-house, 
an  unused  wharf,  and  a  block  of  twenty  buildings  that  the 
Greenleaf  and  Morris  syndicate  had  left  uncompleted.  A 
swamp  divided  this  settlement  from  the  -capitol  and  an- 
other swamp  and  the  Tyber  River  ^  separated  that  eminence 
from  the  high  groimd  toward  Georgetown,  where  were  the 
President's  House,  a  few  public  office  buildings,  one  hun- 
dred brick  dwellings,  and  two  or  three  hundred  wooden 
structures  of  one  sort  or  another.*  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
running  through  the  alder  swamp,  eventually  connected 
these  two  settlements,  but  in  1801,  It  was  hardly  more  than  , 
a  clearing  except  that  stone  chips,  from  the  public  buildings, 
had  been  used  to  make  a  walk  or  causeway  for  part  of  the 
distance.  The  President's  mansion  was  still  unfinished, 
the  principal  staircase  was  not  even  begun,  only  a  part  of 
the  house  was  plastered,  the  roof  leaked,  and  the  floors 
had  begun  to  sag,  owing  to  the  unseasoned  timbers  that 
had  been  used  in  its  construction.  Life  at  Washington  in 
those  early  years  was  not  easy  and  was  more  expensive 
than  at  Philadelphia.'    Accommodations  were   so   scanty 

next  to  see  how  peraiatently  Jeffenon 
sought  Montioello.  The  details  in  the 
preceding  jMiragraph  are  taken  from 
a  letter  from  Albert  Gallatin  to  his 
wife,  dated  "Washington  City,  16th 
January,  1801"  (Adams's  OaUaiin, 
252) .  Other  descriptions  of  early  Wash- 
ington are  those  of  Mrs.  Adams  (LeUert 
cif  Mtb,  Adama,  ths  Wife  of  John  Adams, 
Boston.  1840,  p.  432),  and  of  Oliver 
Woloott  (Oibbe's  Memoirs  of  the  Ad- 
minuirations  of  WashinoUm  and  John 
Adams,  ii,  376).  These  descriptions 
and  others  are  repeated  more  or  less  at 
length  in  Esther  Singleton's  Siory  of  ths 


1  This  stream's  earlier  name  was  Goose 
Creek;  later  it  became  a  canal,  and 
today,  iiiwt.ead  of  being  the  recipient  of 
a  dLtjr's  sewage  like  its  namesake,  is 
itself  a  sewer.  L'Enfant  had  conceived 
the  pleasant  project  of  bringing  this 
stream  on  a  higher  level  at  the  front  of 
the  Capitol  and  there  turning  it  into  a 
cascade  or  waterfall. 

*  8m&  Ameriean  State  Papers,  Miscel- 
laneous, i,  267;  and  W.  B.  Bryan's 
History  of  the  National  Capital,  i,  368. 

*  WrOings  of  Jefferson  (Ford),  viii, 
96.  It  is  interssting  to  run  over  the 
itinerary  prefind  to  this  volume  and  the 
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that  Je£fer8on  was  the  only  one  at  his  boarding  house  who 
had  a  room  to  himself,  and  Gallatini  who  also  lodged  at 
Conrad's,  wrote  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
two  ladieS;  the  dining-room  would  have  looked  like  a  ''re- 
fectoiy  of  monks."  In  this  "city"  the  distances  from  one 
village  to  another  were  so  great  and  the  roads  so  poor  that 
an  afternoon  call  was  a  good  deal  of  an  undertaking.  More- 
over^ the  situation  was  so  unwholesome  that  new-comers 
dwelling  there  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  seldom 
escaped  fever  and  ague.  Even  Jefferson,  Virginian  though 
he  waS|  resolutely  refused  to  reside  there  in  these  months^ 
if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  new  President  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  He 
was  long,  thin,  and  awkward.  Margaret  Bayard,  wife  of 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  foimderof  the  "National  Intelligencer," 
relates  how  she  admitted  a  stranger  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, how  he  sat  with  his  arm  on  the  table,  and  how  he  so 
charmed  her  with  his  conversation  that  she  forgot  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  was  dismayed  when  her  husband,  on 
his  return,  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  for  she  had 
grown  up  in  a  Federalist  home.  Major  Beckwith  also  tells 
us  of  his  awkwardness;  but  he  was  not  charmed  by  his 
conversation.  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  men  who  could 
talk  a  great  deal  without  saying  much,  when  he  so  desired ; 
and  could  charm  man  or  woman  when  he  wished.  In  his 
home  life,  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  recluse,  withdrawing  to 
his  study  after  breakfast  and  remaining  there  until  dinner 

White  Hoa9e;AxaM'B.WharU}n*9  Social  Harrison    Smith,    edited    by    QaflUrd 

Life  in  the  Rarly  Republic:  Allen  C.  Hunt.     Unfortunately,  many  intereit- 

CUrk'8  LifeamdLetttreofDoUyModieon;  ing  bitB  of  information  in  this  work  are 

Memoin  and  Liiten  of  DoUy  Madieon  printed  from  Idn.  Smith's  "Reminia- 

(edited  by  her  grand-nieee) ;  and  DoUy  oenoes/'  which  were  written  in  1837. 

by  Maud  WQdee  Goodwin.  Washington   life  and   the   approaches 


The  most  interesting  account  of  life  at      thereto  are  vividly  described  by  Irving 
the  capital  in  the  eariy  days  is  Forty      in  a  letter  dated  "Jany.  13<^  1811 


Yean  of  WaehinoUm  Society  Portrayed      (Lettere  of  Waehinolon  Ireing  to  Bemry 
hiy  the  FamQy  LeUere  of  Mre,  Samuet      Breeoart,  p.  19). 
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at  three  or  four  o'clock.  To  his  family  and  neighbors^ 
he  was  a  Virginia  planter  of  the  olden  type,  but  in  public 
intercourse,  he  was  the  exemplar  of  democracy.^  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1801  determined  to  break  down  dis- 
tinctions, there  should  be  no  more  levees,  birthdays,  royal 
parades,  and  the  arrogation  of  precedence  in  society  should 
be  ^^  buried  in  the  grave  of  federalism/'  In  spirit,  Jefferson 
was  an  optimist ;  there  was  always  fair  promise  for  the 
future. 

Jefferson's  first  Inaugural  Address  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  documents  ^  that  ever  came  from  his  pen,  and 
even  now  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  every  one,  be- 
cause the  principles  therein  enunciated  underlie  democratic 
government  in  every  age  and  clime.  Justice  to  all  men, 
he  proclaimed,  '' honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entan- 
gling alliances  with  none,"  *  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments as  the  '^surest  bulwarks  against  anti-Republican 
tendencies,"  the  preservation  of  the  general  government, 
jealous  care  of  the  "right  of  election  by  the  people,"  and 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Proceeding, 
Jefferson  demanded  economy  in  the  public  expenditures. 


1  Occasionally  Jeffenon  reverted  to 
type  and  ohowed  an  aristocratic  strain. 
On  December  13,  1801,  in  writing  to 
Monroe  as  to  "  cleansing  the  Post  office" 
at  Richmond,  he  said  he  desired  to  ap- 
point to  the  place  a  "gentleman  of 
resi>ectable  standing  in  society ;  and  to 
such  I  would  wish  to  give  office,  because 
they  would  add  respect  and  strength 
to  the  administration." 

*  The  address  is  printed  in  countless 
plaoes :  among  others  in  Meuagea  and 
Pajmn  of  the  Fre$iderU$,  i,  321  and  from 
the  original  draft,  with  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  sjMlling,  punctuation,  and  ar- 
rangement in  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
Writino$  of  Jeffenon,  viii.  1. 

•  This  phrase  "Honest  friendship 
with  all   nations,  entangling  alliances 


with  none"  is  in  Jefferson's  First  In- 
augural Address  {MenageB  and  Papert 
of  the  PretidmUe,  i,  323).  The  equiva- 
lent phrase  in  Washington's  "Farewell 
Address,"  which  was  probably  written 
by  Hamilton,  is  "  Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  toils  of  European  ambition, 
rivalshipr  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

"It  ii  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear 
of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  world."    Ibid.,  223. 

Hamilton's  examination  of  Jefferson's 
first  Annual  Message  is  in  Lodge's  edi- 
tion of  his  Worke,  vu,  200;  it  is  really 
a  defenoe  of  the  FederaUst  adminis- 
trations. 
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reasoning  that  governmental  assessments  ultimately  fall 
on  the  laboring  man.  This  assertion  was  hardly  more  than 
an  iteration  of  his  statement  in  a  previous  paragraph  that 
a  wise  government  was  one  which  restrained  men  from 
injuring  one  another,  but  otherwise  left  them  free  to  regu- 
late their  pursuits,  and  did  not  take  ''from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned/'  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  as  little  governmental  regulation  as  possible,  the 
individual  otherwise  being  left  free  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  He  concluded  this  statement  of  political  faith  by 
calling  for  the  ''honest  pajrment  of  our  debts  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid,''  di£fusion  of 
information,  pitiless  publicity,  and  freedom  of  religion,  of 
the  press,  and  of  the  person.  These  principles  formed  "the 
bright  constellation"  which  had  guided  the  nation's  steps 
through  revolution  and  reformation.  He  spoke  in  so  low 
a  tone  that  few  heard  him,  but  the  speech  having  been 
given  to  the  printer  early  in  the  morning  was  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  audience  as  it  left  the  hall.  Distin- 
guished citizens  waited  upon  the  new  President  at  his 
lodgings,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  given  to  fes- 
tivity,  ending  with  "a  pretty  general  illumination"  at 
night. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  in  Washington,  mostly  spent 
at  Conrad's  boarding  house,  Jefferson  journeyed  to  Monti- 
cello.  At  the  end  of  April,  he  returned  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
enmient,  and  for  the.  next  few  months  led  a  peripatetic 
existence,  spending  all  the  time  he  could  at  Monticello, 
but  being  necessarily  at  Washington  every  now  and  then.^ 

>  In  the  oottne  of  the  eisht  yean  yean  and  dx  weeks.    The  abeenoea  of 

of  his   administrationa,    Jeffenon   was  all  the  PieaidentB  down  to  the  year  1808 

absent  from  Washington  771  or  796  may  be  found  in  an  eseoutlve  doeument 

days  or  the  equivalent  of  about  two  presented   to    Congrsss   by   Pkeeident 
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For  monthS;  indeed^  the  govermnent  was  administered 
mainly  by  Samuel  Dexter,  —  the  relict  of  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, —  whom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
and  by  Levi  Lincoln^  who  was  on  the  spot  and  was  con- 
firmed as  Attorney  General  on  March  5.  Jefferson  had 
kept  to  himself  his  wishes  as  to  his  principal  advisers  imtil 
after  the  election  had  been  settled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  17.  The  Senate  that  was  in  exist- 
ence in  these  first  weeks  was  still  in  the  control  of  the 
Federalists.  It  was  not  thought  best,  therefore,  to  send 
in  Gallatin's  name  as  head  of  the  Treasury.  Madison  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Department  and  was  confirmed, 
but  personal  affairs  demanded  his  immediate  presence  in 
Virginia,  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  commission  was 
given  to  Gallatin  as  a  vacancy  appointment. 

The  South  was  in  the  saddle.  To  many  a  Virginian  and 
Carolinian,  March  4,  1801  seemed  to  be  the  dawn  of  a 
perfect  day.^  Again,  as  in  1789,  a  Virginian  occupied  the 
chief  magistracy  and  a  Virginian  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department.  And,  now,  the  majority  in  the  new 
Congress  was  distinctly  Southern  and  representative  of 


Grant,  May  4,  1876,  and  printed  in 
Measoifea  and  Papen  of  the  Prendenttt 
vii.  364.  See  alao  J.  D.  Defrees's  '*A 
Beoord  of  the  Abeenoe  of  President 
Grant  and  Cabinet  from  the  Seat  of 
Government  to  the  Neglect  of  the 
People's  Business,"  dated  July  27, 
1872. 

>In  November,  1801,  Doctor  Cun- 
ningham wrote  to  Jefferson  from 
Washington  stating  that  he  had  failed  in 
the  brewery  business,  partly  from  having 
trusted  an  Englishman  and  partly  be- 
cause hia  political  opponents  in  the  city 
had  introduced  "beer  from  other  places 
in  opposition  to  mine.'*  He  therefore 
asks  for  a  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
from  the  government  to  be  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  his  property.    Jefferson 


in  reply  states  that  he  cannot  order  the 
payment  of  public  money  except  in 
conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
adds,  "These  considerations  will  doubts 
less  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  not 
doing  in  the  present  instance  what  you 
had  deemed  might  be  done. "  "  Jefferson 
Papers  "  under  date  of  November  10  and 
12,  1801. 

Another  instance  as  to  prevailing 
ideas  of  the  use  of  public  money  comes 
out  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
collector  at  the  port  of  Boston,  to  Jef- 
ferson (Aprfl  7,  1804),  sUthig  that  cer- 
tain packages  whidi  had  come  ad- 
dressed to  Jefferson  had  been  "stored 
in  the  public  store  and  rediipped  by 
the  public  boat  men  so  iJiat  the  only 
ezpenoe  was  the  duties.'* 
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slave-holding  interests.  Jefferson  realized  that  his  vio- 
toryi  such  as  it  was,  had  been  merely  accidental.  Unless 
the  Republicans  could  win  Northern  support,  they  could 
not  retain  their  possession  of  the  government  for  more  than 
four  years.  New  England  susceptibilities  must  be  con- 
sulted. Too  much  reformation  would  alienate  the  friends 
the  administration  already  had  in  the  North:  ''We  are 
all  Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalists/'  Jefferson  declared, 
although  brethren  of  the  same  principles  have  been  called 
by  different  names.  Some  Hamiltonian  misdeeds  must 
be  corrected  and  the  Republicans  given  a  share  in  the 
governmental  service;  but  this  would  be  all.  This  mod- 
eration in  reform  distressed  many  of  his  followers;  but 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  could  transfer  their  sup- 
port with  any  hope  of  success,  —  as  they  and  Jefferson 
well  knew. 

For  the  first  time,  there  was  a  complete  change  in  the 
control  of  the  administration.  It  soon  appeared  that  veiy 
many  Republicans  favored  extensive  changes  in  the  offices. 
Applications  came  from  all  directions  and  from  all  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women.^  Wilderness  and  distance  pro- 
tected the  embryonic  capital  from  invasion  by  office-seekers ; 
but  the  mails  were  open,  and  personal  solicitation  to  local 
luminaries  was  easy.  One  letter  came  to  Jefferson  from 
Maiy  Glenholmes  of  Winchester,  Virginia.*  She  addressed 
him  as  ''Great  Monark"  and  solicited  a  place  for  a  neigh- 
bor, an  elder  in  the  "  Metho-Republican  Church "  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  aristocrats.    He  had   remained 


iQAillMd     Hunt's   "Offioe-Saeldiic      Tobaco*'  (May  28,  1801),  aayiiic  that 
dttrinc  Jefferson's  Administration"  in      he  will  be  extremely  thankful  for  any 


Amsrieofi  Hitiorieal  Refiew^  iii,  271.  aid  that  Jefferson  can  give  in  seourins 

*  '*JefferM»i Papers," March  11, 1801.      an  appointment  for  a  youthful  Lomaz 


The  Idnd  of  pieeiure  that  was  brought      "as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  Publiek 
to  bear  on  the  new  President  is  seen  in      Offic —  " 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Lomaz  of  "P! 
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firm  in  his  Republicanism^  had  ^' alumanated  sixty  lites  of 
glass"  for  Jeflferson's  success^  and  had  been  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  by  his  Federalist  landlord.  She  was  a 
poor  widow  and  could  do  nothing  for  the  family^  but  hoped 
that  Jeflferson  might.  Newspaper  editors,  Duane  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  James  Cheetham  of  New  York,  declared  that 
readjustments  in  the  offices  must  be  made  or  Republicans 
would  be  disheartened.  They  wanted  customs  collectors 
of  their  own.  party  appointed,  who  would  turn  over  the 
printing,  advertising,  and  stationery  business  to  them. 
Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  suggested  that  no 
arrangements  should  be  made  in  his  State  until  he  could 
personally  lay  certain  facts  before  the  new  President.  From 
all  sides  came  communications  leaving  no  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  expectations  of  Republican  politicians  and  voters. 
Jefferson  thought  that  public  offices  should  be  open  to 
all  and  distributed  according  to  merit.^  For  years,  only 
Federalists  had  been  appointed  to  positions  imder  the 
government,  to  be  known  as  a  Republican  had  been  equiva- 
lent to  official  ostracism.  In  September,  1801,  there  were 
only  thirty  Republicans  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  principal  offices.'    Now  was  the  chance  to  effect  a 


1  niiistratins  the  workings  of  Jeffer-  to  be  diazoiMed  on  political  grounds 
son's  mind  from  a  different  angle  is  the  only.  "As  to  McLane  he  had  heard  of 
case  of  Alien  or  Allan  MoLane,  collector  him  and  he  would  not  or  ought  not  to 
at  Wilmington.  There  are  papers  in-  be  displaced."  Bayard,  on  February 
numerable  relating  to  him  in  the  files  17,  1801,  wrote  McLane,  "I  have  taken 
of  the  State  Department  and  twenty-five  good  care  of  you,  and  think  if  prudent, 
more  in  the  "Jefferson  Manuscripts."  you  are  safe."  and  he  was.  For  years 
McLane  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revo-  the  Demooratio-Republican  politic 
luUon,  was  collector  at  Wilmington,  cians  of  Delaware  tried  to  get  him  re- 
Del.,  and  had  supported  Adams  in  the  moved.  They  resolved  that  he  ought 
campaign  of  1800.  On  the  fifth  day  no  longer  to  be  continued  collector; 
of  the  voting  for  President  in  Feb-  they  addressed  the  President,  urging 
ruary,  1801,  Bayard  had  asked  two  of  that  offices  of  profit  "should  circulate 
Jefferson's  political  friends  as  to  what  among  Uie  People" ;  but  nothing  could 
would  be  done  with  the  less  important  be  done ;  McLane  continued  in  office 
office-holders,  instancing  McLane.    The  year  after  year. 

next  morning.  Samuel  Smith — one  of  the  '  A  Reply  to  Luciiu  Juniu$  Brulia's 

go-betweens  —  reported  that  "Mr.  J."  Sxaminaiian  of  the  Preeideni'e  Anewer 

•aid  he  did  not  think  such  officers  ought  to  the  New^Haeen  Bemonairanee  .  ,  .  By 
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reestablishment  of  party  equilibrium  in  the  governmental 
service.  Looking  about  him,  Jefferson  determined  to  re- 
gard as  nullities  the  appointments  that  Adams  had  made  in 
the  last  few  months  of  his  term  even  as  late  as  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  March  3,  1801.^  He  drafted  a  letter  to 
the  holders  of  the  ^'midnight  appointments/'  stating  that 
'^  officers  who  are  to  begin  their  course  as  agents  of  his  ad- 
ministration should  be  persons  on  whom  he  has  personal 
reliance";  the  recipient,  therefore,  will  kindly  look  upon 
his  appointment  as  if  it  had  never  been  made.  He  soon 
became  convinced  that  he  must  go  farther  and  make  re- 
movals to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  his  own  followers 
and  to  encourage  Federalists  to  change  their  party  alle- 
giance. In  1804  and  1805,  when  the  ill-judged  appoint- 
ments of  Adams  no  longer  stirred  him  to  wrath,  Jefferson 
stated  his  ideas  as  to  the  appointment  of  officials.  All 
dishonest  men  and  those  called  Federalists  and  land- 
jobbers  must  be  rejected  '  and  the  principle  of  geographic 
distribution  should  be  borne  in  mind,  but,  so  he  wrote  a 
little  later,  the  appointment  of  a  woman  was  ''an  inno- 
vation for  which  the  public  is  not  prepared ;  nor  am  I." 


(New  York,   1801),  Appen* 
diz. 

>Th0  story  of  Levi  Linoolii,  with 
Jeffenon's  watch  in  hand,  ordering 
MarahaU  to  stop  oountenicning  oommia- 
sions  is  in  Sarah  N.  Randolph's  DomeBiie 
Life  of  ThomoM  Jtffmon^  307.  Doubt- 
lev  it  was  the  family  tradition,  but  the 
details  are  abeolutely  oontrary  to  fact. 
Jefferson's  earliest  thoughts  on  the 
subject  are  contained  in  a  letter,  dated 
March  24,  1801,  and  addressed  to  Ben- 
jamin Rush  in  OU  Family  LdUn  copied 
for  Alextmder  BiddU,  Series  A.  460. 
"Midnight  appointments,  to  wit,  all 
after  Dec.  12'*  is  a  definition  given 
in  a  memorandum  in  Jefferson's  hand- 
writing and  dated  1801.  Between  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1801,  and  March  3,  Adams  sent 


216  nominations  to  the  Senate.    SenaU 
SxecuHte  Journal,  i,  378-390. 

s  "Jefferson  Papers."  April  28.  1806. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  removal 
in  the  memorandum  of  1801  in  Jeffer- 
son's handwriting  are  *'ill  treatment 
of  loron,  packing  of  juries.  Federal- 
ism, non-residenoe  and  drink,  ei- 
tortion,  .  .  .  profligacy,  and  notorious 
delinquency."  In  thirteen  cases  no  rea- 
son is  stated.  In  1814,  Jefferson  wrote 
to  H.  Q.  Spafford  who  had  applied  for 
an  office  that  had  long  been  occupied 
by  another  that  "the  principle  of  rota- 
tion is  not  that  of  our  constitution." 
He  added  that  there  had  never  been  an 
instance  of  removing  an  officer  merely 
because  be  had  been  k>ng  enough  in 
office. 
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Apportionments.  —  In  1790,  Pendleton  County  in  the  "Upper 
Regions  "  of  South  Carolina  had  a  population  of  about  2000  white 
males  and  834  slaves ;  it  sent  three  Representatives  and  one  Senator 
to  the  Assembly.  In  the  same  year  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  seaboard, 
with  625  white  males  and  10,338  slaves,  likewise  sent  three  Represen- 
tatives and  one  Senator.  Professor  W.  A.  Schaper  states  the  matter 
as  follows :  "  The  low  country  controlled  the  house,  70  to  54,  while  its 
white  population  was  28,644,  as  against  111,534  of  the  up  country. 
Its  colored  population  was  79,216  as  con^ared  with  29,679  of  the  up 
country."  *  '  ^ 

In  Virginia,  twenty  counties  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
with  31,000  white  men  of  military  age,  sent  40  delegates  to  the 
Assembly  or  one  to  775  fighting  men ;  on  the  other  hand,  18  counties 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  with  13,000  fighting  men,  sent  36 
delegates,  or  one  to  every  361.  Stating  the  matter  in  terms  of  taxa- 
tion, the  upper  counties  sent  one  delegate  for  every  one  thousand 
dollars  contributed,  the  seaboard  one  for  every  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  paid  in  taxes.' 


i  "SeetioDaUflm  and  Repreflentation 
in  South  Carolina"  in  American  His- 
torical AjBsociation'B  ReporUt  1900,  vol.  i. 

•St.  George  Tucker's  BlaeksUme^a 
Commentariea  (Philadelphia,  1803),  i. 
Pt.  i,  Appendix  96-106.  especially  table 
on  p.  104.  Professor  Tucker  had 
already  worked  this  out  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bentley  of  Salem,  dated  Williams- 


burg, June  30,  1797,  in  manuscript  in 
the  Harvard  Library.  Still  eariier, 
Jefferson  had  called  attention  to  the 
diBproportionate  representation  of  the 
tide-water  region  as  compared  with  the 
country  between  the  falls  and  the  Ohio 
in  his  NoUt  on  Virginia  (Paris  edition), 
p.  212.    HegiTBsatableinl  13. 
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At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  ISOl, 
Thomas  Jefferson  left  Conrad's  boarding  house  and  walked 
across  the  open  space  between  it  and  the  unfinished  capi- 
toL^  The  day  had  been  ushered  in  by  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tilleiy,  at  ten  the  Alexandria  Riflemen  had  paraded,  and 
at  noon  the  cannon  again  roared  as  the  President-elect 
proceeded  to  the  installation.  All  this  militarism  seems 
rather  undemocratic^  but  the  scene  inside  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber was  simplicity  itself.  Indeed;  life  at  Washington 
City  was  primitive.  There  were  then  some  thirty-two  hun- 
dred human  beings  within  its  limits,  and  of  these  at  least 
six  hundred  were  negro  slaves.  Only  one  wing  of  the  pro- 
posed capitoP  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  occupied. 


>  Then  to  m  story  to  the  effect  that 
Jeffenon  had  intonded  to  go  to  the 
inausuration  in  a  coach  and  four ;  hot 
that  his  grandaon  did  not  get  to  Wash- 
ington with  them  in  time.  Esther 
Sini^ton's  Stcry  of  the  WhiU  Houm,  i, 
28,  quoting  Mrs.  Upton's  Oar  Early 
PreaidenU,  Another  story  has  it  that 
Jefferson  rode  on  horseback  to  the  cap- 
itis, and  hitohed  his  horse  to  the  fence 
outside.  This  comes  from  John  Davis's 
Troseb  of  Four  Yeart  and  a  Half  in  the 
UnUai  Siaim  of  America  (London,  1803). 
There  seems  to  be  no  |»robability  in 
eithsr  of  these  stories,  as  Conrad's  was 
IsH  tiian  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the 
oapitol  and  contemporary  letters  and 
newspapers  aU  have  it  that  Jefferson 
came  on  foot.  See  Henry  Adams's 
Umiiad  Siaim,  U  196-108;   B.  L.  Ray- 


ner's  Skdehee  of  ths  Life,  WriHnge,  and 
Opinione  of  Thomae  Jeffereon,  403,  404. 
Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  a  Federalist, 
informed  his  South  Carolina  constitu- 
ents that  the  inauguration  "was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  propriety." 

*  Glenn  Brown's  HiHory  of  the  United 
Stalee  Capitol,  2  vols.,  Washington, 
1900.  Dr.  William  Thornton,  a  West 
Indian  by  birth,  designed  the  capitol; 
but  the  detaib  were  worked  out  by  Ben- 
iamin  H.  Latrobe.  His  plans  had  been 
the  first  in  the  competition,  but  Thorn- 
ton had  later  presented  so  much  bettor 
a  design  that  Washington  adopted  this 
methcid  to  satisfy  all  parties  and  secure 
the  best  possible  building.  A  plan 
showing  the  eapitol  as  it  was  first  oo* 
cupied  is  in  the  above,  i,  24  and  plato 
38. 
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Near  at  hand  were  seven  or  eight  boarding  houses^  a  tailor's 
shopi  a  shoe-maker,  a  printer,  a  washerwoman,  a  grocery, 
a  dry  goods  store,  and  an  oyster  house.  A  mile  away, 
where  the  Eastern  Branch  joins  the  Potomac,  there  were  a 
few  large  houses,  more  smaller  ones,  an  empty  ware-house, 
an  unused  wharf,  and  a  block  of  twenty  buildings  that  the 
Greenleaf  and  Morris  syndicate  had  left  uncompleted.  A 
swamp  divided  this  settlement  from  the  'capitol  and  an- 
other swamp  and  the  Tyber  River  ^  separated  that  eminence 
from  the  high  groimd  toward  Georgetown,  where  were  the 
President's  House,  a  few  public  office  buildings,  one  hun- 
dred brick  dwellings,  and  two  or  three  hundred  wooden 
structures  of  one  sort  or  another.*  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
running  through  the  alder  swamp,  eventually  connected 
these  two  settlements,  but  in  1801,  It  was  hardly  more  than 
a  clearing  except  that  stone  chips,  from  the  public  buildings, 
had  been  used  to  make  a  walk  or  causeway  for  part  of  the 
distance.  The  President's  mansion  was  still  unfinished, 
the  principal  staircase  was  not  even  begun,  only  a  part  of 
the  house  was  plastered,  the  roof  leaked,  and  the  floors 
had  begun  to  sag,  owing  to  the  unseasoned  timbers  that 
had  been  used  in  its  construction.  Life  at  Washington  in 
those  early  years  was  not  easy  and  was  more  expensive 
than  at  Philadelphia.'    Accommodations  were   so   scanty 


>  This  Btmm*B  earlier  name  was  Qooae 
Creek;  later  it  became  a  canal,  and 
today,  inirtend  of  being  the  recipient  of 
a  dtjr'e  aewage  like  its  namesake,  is 
itself  a  sewer.  L'Enfant  had  conceived 
the  pleasant  project  of  brinoing  this 
stream  on  a  higher  level  at  the  front  of 
the  Capitol  and  there  turning  it  into  a 
cascade  or  waterfall. 

*  See  Aintriean  State  Papen,  MUed- 
lanaoua,  i,  257;  and  W.  B.  Brjran's 
Biftary  of  ths  National  Capital,  I  358. 

*  Writino*  cf  Jeffermm  (Ford),  viii, 
05.  It  is  interesting  to  run  over  the 
itinerary  piefiipd  to  this  volume  and  the 


next  to  see  how  persistently  Jefferson 
sought  Montioello.  The  details  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  taken  from 
a  letter  from  Albert  Gallatin  to  his 
wife,  dated  "Washington  City,  15th 
January,  1801"  (Adams's  Gallatin, 
252) .  Other  descriptions  of  early  Wash- 
ington  aro  those  of  Mrs.  Adams  (Lettert 
of  Mrs,  Adam$,  the  Wife  of  John  Adame, 
Boston,  1840,  p.  432),  and  of  Oliver 
Wolcott  (Gibbe's  Memairt  of  the  Ad- 
minietratione  of  Waehin^fton  and  John 
Adame,  ii,  376).  These  descriptions 
and  others  aro  npeated  mora  or  less  at 
length  in  Esther  Singleton's  Story  of  the 
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that  Jefferson  was  the  only  one  at  his  boarding  house  who 
had  a  room  to  himself,  and  Gallatin,  who  also  lodged  at 
Conrad's,  wrote  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
two  ladies,  the  dining-room  would  have  looked  like  a  "re- 
fectoiy  of  monks."  In  this  ''city''  the  distances  from  one 
village  to  another  were  so  great  and  the  roads  so  poor  that 
an  afternoon  call  was  a  good  deal  of  an  undertaking.  More- 
over, the  situation  was  so  unwholesome  that  new-comers 
dwelling  there  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  seldom 
escaped  fever  and  ague.  Even  Jefferson,  Virginian  though 
he  was,  resolutely  refused  to  reside  there  in  these  months, 
if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  new  President  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  He 
was  long,  thin,  and  awkward.  Margaret  Bayard,  wife  of 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  founder  of  the  ''National  Intelligencer," 
relates  how  she  admitted  a  stranger  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, how  he  sat  with  his  arm  on  the  table,  and  how  he  so 
charmed  her  with  his  conversation  that  she  forgot  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  was  dismayed  when  her  husband,  on 
his  return,  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  for  she  had 
grown  up  in  a  Federalist  home.  Major  Beckwith  also  tells 
us  of  his  awkwardness;  but  he  was  not  charmed  by  his 
conversation.  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  men  who  could 
talk  a  great  deal  without  saying  much,  when  he  so  desired ; 
and  could  charm  man  or  woman  when  he  wished.  In  his 
home  life,  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  recluse,  withdrawing  to 
his  study  after  breakfast  and  remaining  there  until  dinner 


W^tteffooM;  Anne  H.  Wharton's  Soeua  Harruon    Smith,    edited    by   OailUrd 

Life  in  tke  Early  JUpubUc;  Allen  C.  Hunt.     Unfortunately,  many  intereat* 

C\Brk*»  Life  and  L€iier§^DoUyMadi$an;  ing  bits  of  information  in  this  work  are 

Memoin  and  LetUn  of  DoUy  Maditan  printed  from  Mn.  Smith's  "Reminis- 

(edited  by  her  grand-niece) ;  and  DoUy  oenoes,"  which  were  written  in  1837. 

by  Maud  WQdep  Goodwin.  Washington  life  and   the  approaches 


The  most  interesting  account  of  life  at  thereto  are  vividly  described  by  Irving 

the  capital  in  the  eariy  days  is  Forty  in  a  letter  dated  "Jany.  13*^  1811" 

Yean  of  WaahinQUm  Socieiy  Portrayed  (Lettere  of  WaaihinqlUm  Irwing  to  Bomry 

hy  the  PamUy  LdUre  of  Mire,  Samud  BreeoarU  P.  10). 
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at  three  or  four  o'clock.  To  his  family  and  neighbors^ 
he  was  a  Virginia  planter  of  the  olden  type,  but  in  public 
intercourse,  he  was  the  exemplar  of  democracy.^  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1801  determined  to  break  down  dis- 
tinctions, there  should  be  no  more  levees,  birthdays,  royal 
parades,  and  the  arrogation  of  precedence  in  society  should 
be  ''buried  in  the  grave  of  federalism."  In  spirit,  Jefferson 
was  an  optimist ;  there  was  always  fair  promise  for  the 
future. 

Jefferson's  first  Inaugural  Address  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  documents  '  that  ever  came  from  his  pen,  and 
even  now  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  every  one,  be- 
cause the  principles  therein  enunciated  underlie  democratic 
government  in  every  age  and  clime.  Justice  to  all  men, 
he  proclaimed,  ''honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entan- 
gling alliances  with  none,"  •  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments as  the  "surest  bulwarks  against  anti-Republican 
tendencies,"  the  preservation  of  the  general  government, 
jealous  care  of  the  "Hght  of  election  by  the  people,"  and 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Proceeding, 
Jefferson  demanded  economy  in  the  public  expenditures. 


1  Oeoasionallsr  Jefferson  reverted  to 
type  and  showed  an  aristocratic  strain. 
On  December  13,  1801,  in  writing  to 
Monroe  as  to  "  cleansing  the  Post  office" 
at  Richmond,  he  said  he  desired  to  ap- 
point to  the  place  a  "gentleman  of 
respectable  standing  in  society ;  and  to 
such  I  would  wish  to  give  office,  because 
they  would  add  respect  and  strength 
to  the  administration." 

*  The  address  is  printed  in  countless 
places ;  among  others  in  Meuaaea  and 
PaperB  of  the  Prendenia,  i,  321  and  from 
theoriginal  draft,  with  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  ar- 
rangement in  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
WriHfHfB  of  Jeffenon,  viii,  1. 

*This  phrase  "Honest  friendship 
with  all  nations,  *»nt^^ngling  alliances 


with  none"  is  in  Jefferson's  First  In- 
augural Address  (Meuaaea  and  Papert 
of  the  PreaidenU,  i,  323).  The  equiva- 
lent phrase  in  Washington's  "Farewell 
Address,"  which  was  probably  written 
by  Hamilton,  is  "Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  toils  of  European  ambition, 
rivalshipf  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  dear 
of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  world."    Ibid.,  223. 

Hamilton's  examination  of  Jefferson's 
first  Annual  Message  ia  in  Lodge's  edi- 
tion of  his  Work9,  vti,  200;  it  is  reaUy 
a  defence  of  the  Federalist  adminis- 
trations. 
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reasoning  that  governmental  assessments  ultimately  fall 
on  the  laboring  man.  This  assertion  was  hardly  more  than 
an  iteration  of  his  statement  in  a  previous  paragraph  that 
a  wise  government  was  one  which  restrained  men  from 
injuring  one  another,  but  otherwise  left  them  free  to  regu- 
late their  pursuits,  and  did  not  take  '^from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.''  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  as  little  governmental  regulation  as  possible,  the 
individual  otherwise  being  left  free  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  He  concluded  this  statement  of  political  faith  by 
calling  for  the  '^honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid,"  diffusion  of 
information,  pitiless  publicity,  and  freedom  of  religion,  of 
the  press,  and  of  the  person.  These  principles  formed  ^^the 
bright  constellation"  which  had  guided  the  nation's  steps 
through  revolution  and  reformation.  He  spoke  in  so  low 
a  tone  that  few  heard  him,  but  the  speech  having  been 
given  to  the  printer  early  in  the  morning  was  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  audience  as  it  left  the  hall.  Distin- 
guished citizens  waited  upon  the  new  President  at  his 
lodgings,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  given  to  fes- 
tivity, ending  with  '^a  pretty  general  illumination"  at 
night. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  in  Washington,  mostly  spent 
at  Conrad's  boarding  house,  Jefferson  journeyed  to  Monti- 
cello.  At  the  end  of  April,  he  returned  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the.  next  few  months  led  a  peripatetic 
existence,  spending  all  the  time  he  could  at  Monticello, 
but  being  necessarily  at  Washington  every  now  and  then.^ 

>  In  the  ooune  of  the  eight  yean  yean  and  aiz  weeks.    The  abaenoea  of 

of  hia   adminiatrationa.    Jeffenon   was  all  the  Presidents  down  to  the  srear  1808 

absent  from  Washington  771  or  706  may  be  found  in  an  eteeutive  doeument 

days  or  the  equivalent  of  about  two  presented   to    Congress   by   Pkaaident 
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For  months,  indeed^  the  govenxment  was  administered 
mainly  by  Samuel  Dexter,  —  the  relict  of  Adams's  adminis- 
tration,  —  whom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
and  by  Levi  Lincoln,  who  was  on  the  spot  and  was  con- 
firmed as  Attorney  General  on  March  5.  Jefferson  had 
kept  to  himself  his  wishes  as  to  his  principal  advisers  \mtil 
after  the  election  had  been  settled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  17.  The  Senate  that  was  in  exist- 
ence in  these  first  weeks  was  still  in  the  control  of  the 
Federalists.  It  was  not  thought  best,  therefore,  to  send 
in  Gallatin's  name  as  head  of  the  Treasury.  Madison  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Department  and  was  confirmed, 
but  personal  affairs  demanded  his  immediate  presence  in 
Virginia,  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  commission  was 
given  to  Gallatin  as  a  vacancy  appointment. 

The  South  was  in  the  saddle.  To  many  a  Virginian  and 
Carolinian,  March  4,  1801  seemed  to  be  the  dawn  of  a 
perfect  day.*  Again,  as  in  1789,  a  Virginian  occupied  the 
chief  magistracy  and  a  Virginian  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department.  And,  now,  the  majority  in  the  new 
Congress  was  distinctly  Southern  and  representative  of 


Grant,  May  4,  1876,  and  printed  in 
if  eMoa«B  omd  Papen  of  the  PreaidenUt 
vii,  364.  See  alao  J.  D.  Defrees'a  *'A 
Reootd  of  the  Abeenoe  of  President 
Grant  and  Cabinet  from  the  Seat  of 
Government  to  the  Neglect  of  the 
People's  Buaineas,**  dated  July  27, 
1872. 

'In  November,  1801,  Doctor  Cun- 
ningham wrote  to  Jefferson  from 
Washington  stating  that  he  had  failed  in 
the  brewery  business,  partly  from  having 
trusted  an  Englishman  and  partly  be- 
cause his  political  opponents  in  the  city 
had  introduced  "beer  from  other  places 
in  opposition  to  mine.*'  He  therefore 
aslu  for  a  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
from  the  government  to  be  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  his  property.    Jefferson 


in  reply  states  that  he  cannot  order  the 
payment  of  public  money  except  in 
conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
adds,  "These  considerations  will  doubt- 
less be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  not 
doing  in  the  present  instance  what  you 
had  deemed  might  be  done."  "  Jefferson 
Papers  * '  under  date  of  November  10  and 
12.  1801. 

Another  instance  as  to  prevailing 
ideas  of  the  use  of  public  money  comes 
out  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
collector  at  the  port  of  Boston,  to  Jef- 
ferson (April  7,  1804),  stating  that  cer- 
tain packages  which  had  come  ad- 
dressed to  Jefferson  had  been  *' stored 
in  the  public  store  and  reshipped  by 
the  public  boat  men  so  that  the  only 
eocpence  was  the  duties." 
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Blave-holding  interests.  Jefferson  realized  that  his  vic- 
tory, such  as  it  was,  had  been  merely  accidental.  Unless 
the  Republicans  could  win  Northern  support,  they  could 
not  retain  their  possession  of  the  government  for  more  than 
four  years.  New  England  susceptibilities  must  be  con- 
sulted. Too  much  reformation  would  alienate  the  friends 
the  administration  already  had  in  the  North:  ''We  are 
all  Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalists/'  Jefferson  declared, 
although  brethren  of  the  same  principles  have  been  called 
by  different  names.  Some  Hamiltonian  misdeeds  must 
be  corrected  and  the  Republicans  given  a  share  in  the 
governmental  service;  but  this  would  be  all.  This  mod- 
eration in  reform  distressed  many  of  his  followers;  but 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  could  transfer  their  sup- 
port with  any  hope  of  success,  —  as  they  and  Jefferson 
well  knew. 

For  the  first  time,  there  was  a  complete  change  in  the 
control  of  the  administration.  It  soon  appeared  that  very 
many  Republicans  favored  extensive  changes  in  the  offices. 
Applications  came  from  all  directions  and  from  all  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women.^  Wilderness  and  distance  pro- 
tected the  embryonic  capital  from  invasion  by  office-seekers ; 
but  the  mails  were  open,  and  personal  solicitation  to  local 
luminaries  was  easy.  One  letter  came  to  Jefferson  from 
Mary  Glenholmes  of  Winchester,  Virginia.*  She  addressed 
him  as  ''Great  Monark"  and  solicited  a  place  for  a  neigh- 
bor, an  elder  in  the  " Metho-Republican  Church''  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  aristocrats.    He  had   remained 


iQftillAid      Hunt's   "Offiee-SMldng      ToImco"  (May  2S,  1801),  Mjing  that 
during  Jafferaon'a  Administration"  in      he  will  he  extremely  thankful  for  any 


Ammiean  Hiatoneol  Renew,  iii.  271.  aid  that  Jefferson  ean  gi^e  in  securing 

'  **  Jefferson  Papers,"  March  11. 1801.  an  appointment  for  a  youthful  Lomas 

The  Idnd  of  pressure  that  was  brought  "as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  PubUek 

to  bear  on  the  new  President  is  seen  in  Offi< —  " 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Lomas  of  "P! 
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at  three  or  four  o'clock.  To  his  family  and  neighbors, 
he  was  a  Virginia  planter  of  the  olden  type,  but  in  public 
intercourse,  he  was  the  exemplar  of  democracy.^  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1801  determined  to  break  down  dis- 
tinctions, there  should  be  no  more  levees,  birthdays,  royal 
parades,  and  the  arrogation  of  precedence  in  society  should 
be  "buried  in  the  grave  of  federalism."  In  spirit,  Jefferson 
was  an  optimist ;  there  was  always  fair  promise  for  the 
future. 

Jefiferson's  first  Inaugural  Address  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  documents  *  that  ever  came  from  his  pen,  and 
even  now  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  every  one,  be- 
cause the  principles  therein  enunciated  underlie  democratic 
government  in  every  age  and  clime.  Justice  to  all  men, 
he  proclaimed,  "honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entan- 
gling alliances  with  none,"  •  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments as  the  "surest  bulwarks  against  anti-RepubUcan 
tendencies,"  the  preservation  of  the  general  government, 
jealous  care  of  the  "right  of  election  by  the  people,"  and 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Proceeding, 
Jefferson  demanded  economy  in  the  public  expenditures. 


>  Occasionally  Jefferson  reverted  to 
tyiM  and  showed  an  aristocratic  strain. 
On  December  13,  1801,  in  writing  to 
Monroe  as  to  **  cleansing  the  Post  office" 
at  Richmond,  he  said  he  desired  to  ap- 
point to  the  place  a  "gentleman  of 
respectable  standing  in  society ;  and  to 
such  I  would  wish  to  give  office,  because 
they  would  add  respect  and  strength 
to  the  administration.*' 

*  The  address  is  printed  in  countless 
places ;  among  others  in  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  i,  321  and  from 
the  orighial  draft,  with  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  spelling,  pimctuation,  and  ar- 
rangement in  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
Writings  of  Jefferson,  viii,  1. 

*This  phrase  "Honest  friendship 
with  all   nations,   entangling  alliances 


with  none*'  is  in  Jefferson's  First  In- 
augural Address  {Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  PresidenU,  i,  323).  The  equiva- 
lent phrase  in  Washington's  "Farewell 
Address,"  which  was  probably  written 
by  Hamilton,  is  "Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  toils  of  European  ambition, 
rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear 
of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  worid."     Ibid.,  223. 

Hamilton's  examination  of  Jefferson's 
first  Annual  Message  is  in  Lodge's  edi- 
tion of  his  Works,  vii,  200;  it  is  really 
a  defence  of  the  Federalist  adminis- 
trations. 
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reasoning  that  governmental  assessments  ultimately  fall 
on  the  laboring  man.  This  assertion  was  hardly  more  than 
an  iteration  of  his  statement  in  a  previous  paragraph  that 
a  wise  government  was  one  which  restrained  men  from 
injuring  one  another,  but  otherwise  left  them  free  to  regu- 
late their  pursuits,  and  did  not  take  ''from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned."  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  as  little  governmental  regulation  as  possible,  the 
individual  otherwise  being  left  free  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  He  concluded  this  statement  of  political  faith  by 
calling  for  the  "honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid,"  diffusion  of 
information,  pitiless  pubKcity,  and  freedom  of  religion,  of 
the  press,  and  of  the  person.  These  principles  formed  "the 
bright  constellation"  which  had  guided  the  nation's  steps 
through  revolution  and  reformation.  He  spoke  in  so  low 
a  tone  that  few  heard  him,  but  the  speech  having  been 
given  to  the  printer  early  in  the  morning  was  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  audience  as  it  left  the  hall.  Distin- 
guished citizens  waited  upon  the  new  President  at  his 
lodgings,  and  the  remamder  of  the  day  was  given  to  fes- 
tivity, ending  with  "a  pretty  general  illumination"  at 
night. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  in  Washington,  mostly  spent 
at  Conrad's  boarding  house,  Jefferson  journeyed  to  Monti- 
cello.  At  the  end  of  April,  he  returned  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the.  next  few  months  led  a  peripatetic 
existence,  spending  all  the  time  he  could  at  Monticello, 
but  being  necessarily  at  Washington  every  now  and  then.* 

^  In  the  course  of  the  eight  yean  yean  and  six  weeks.    The  abaenoet  of 

of  his   administrations,    Jefferson   was  all  the  Presidents  down  to  the  year  1868 

absent   from  Washington  771  or  796  may  be  found  in  an  executive  document 
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For  months,  indeed,  the  government  was  administered 
mainly  by  Samuel  Dexter,  —  the  relict  of  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, —  whom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
and  by  Levi  Lincoln,  who  was  on  the  spot  and  was  con- 
firmed as  Attorney  General  on  March  5.  Jefiferson  had 
kept  to  himself  his  wishes  as  to  his  principal  advisers  \mtil 
after  the  election  had  been  settled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  17.  The  Senate  that  was  in  exist- 
ence in  these  first  weeks  was  still  in  the  control  of  the 
Federalists.  It  was  not  thought  best,  therefore,  to  send 
in  Gallatin's  name  as  head  of  the  Treasury.  Madison  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Department  and  was  confirmed, 
but  personal  affairs  demanded  his  immediate  presence  in 
Virginia,  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  commission  was 
given  to  Gallatin  as  a  vacancy  appointment. 

The  South  was  in  the  saddle.  To  many  a  Virginian  and 
Carolinian,  March  4,  1801  seemed  to  be  the  dawn  of  a 
perfect  day.*  Again,  as  in  1789,  a  Virginian  occupied  the 
chief  magistracy  and  a  Virginian  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department.  And,  now,  the  majority  in  the  new 
Congress  was  distinctly  Southern  and  representative  of 


Grant,  May  4,  1876,  and  printed  in 
MBMogeB  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
vii,  364.  See  also  J.  D.  Defrees's  "A 
Record  of  the  Absence  of  President 
Grant  and  Cabinet  from  the  Seat  of 
Government  to  the  Neglect  of  the 
People's  Business/'  dated  July  27, 
1872. 

^In  November,  1801,  Doctor  Cun- 
ningham wrote  to  Jefferson  from 
Washington  stating  that  he  had  failed  in 
the  brewery  business,  partly  from  having 
trusted  an  Englishman  and  partly  be- 
cause his  political  opponents  in  the  city 
had  introduced  "beer  from  other  places 
in  opposition  to  mine.**  He  therefore 
asks  for  a  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
from  the  government  to  be  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  his  property.    Jefferson 


in  reply  states  that  he  cannot  order  the 
payment  of  public  money  except  in 
conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
adds,  "These  considerations  will  doubt- 
less be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  not 
doing  in  the  present  instance  what  you 
had  deemed  might  be  done.**  "  Jefferson 
Papers**  under  date  of  November  10  and 
12,  1801. 

Another  instance  as  to  prevailing 
ideas  of  the  use  of  public  money  comes 
out  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
collector  at  the  port  of  Boston,  to  Jef- 
ferson (April  7,  1804),  stating  that  cer- 
tain packages  whidi  had  come  ad- 
dressed to  Jefferson  had  been  "stored 
in  the  public  store  and  reshipped  by 
the  public  boat  men  so  that  the  only 
expenoe  was  the  duties." 
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slave-holding  interests.  Jefferson  realized  that  his  vic- 
tory, such  as  it  was,  had  been  merely  accidental.  Unless 
the  RepubKcans  could  win  Northern  support,  they  could 
not  retain  their  possession  of  the  government  for  more  than 
four  years.  New  England  susceptibilities  must  be  con- 
sulted. Too  much  reformation  would  ahenate  the  friends 
the  administration  already  had  in  the  North:  "We  are 
all  Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalists,"  Jefferson  declared, 
although  brethren  of  the  same  principles  have  been  called 
by  different  names.  Some  Hamiltonian  misdeeds  must 
be  corrected  and  the  Republicans  given  a  share  in  the 
governmental  service;  but  this  would  be  all.  This  mod- 
eration in  reform  distressed  many  of  his  followers;  but 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  could  transfer  their  sup- 
port with  any  hope  of  success,  —  as  they  and  Jefferson 
well  knew. 

For  the  first  time,  there  was  a  complete  change  in  the 
control  of  the  administration.  It  soon  appeared  that  very 
many  Republicans  favored  extensive  changes  in  the  offices. 
Applications  came  from  all  directions  and  from  all  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women.^  Wilderness  and  distance  pro- 
tected the  embryonic  capital  from  invasion  by  office-seekers ; 
but  the  mails  were  open,  and  personal  solicitation  to  local 
luminaries  was  easy.  One  letter  came  to  Jefferson  from 
Mary  Glenholmes  of  Winchester,  Virginia.*  She  addressed 
him  as  "Great  Monark"  and  solicited  a  place  for  a  neigh- 
bor, an  elder  in  the  " Metho-Republican  Church"  who  had 
been   persecuted   by   the   aristocrats.    He  had   remained 


iGaiUard      Hunt's   '*Office-Seekmg  Tobago"  (May  28,  1801),  saying  that 

during  Jefferson's  Administration''  in  he  will  be  extremely  thankful  for  any 

American  Historical  Review,  iii,  271.  aid  that  JefiFerson  can  give  in  aeouring 

*  "  Jefferson  Papers, "  March  11, 1801.  an  appointment  for  a  srouthful  Lomaz 

The  kind  of  pressure  that  was  brought  "  as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  Publiek 

to  bear  on  the  new  President  is  seen  in  Offices." 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Lomax  of  "P^ 
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One  of  the  reproaches  that  was  heaped  on  Adams  was 
his  proneness  to  give  public  place  to  members  of  his  family.^ 
It  is  true  that  his  son^  John  Quincy  Adams,  had  been  put 
into  the  diplomatic  service  by  Washington  without  any 
promptings  from  either  father  or  son.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  appointment  of  his  son-in-law,  William  Stephens  Smith, 
to  be  Adjutant  General  had  likewise  been  suggested  by 
Washington,  and  Adams,  while  President,  had  distinctly 
refused  to  have  Smith  ordered  to  a  particular  post  that 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  said  one  of  the  last  appointments  made  by  John 
Adams  was  that  of  Smith  to  be  surveyor  of  customs  at  New 
York,  and  he  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  John 
Quincy  Adams's  father  by  giving  him  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  stamps  at  Washington.  Jefferson  did  not 
fall  into  exactly  the  same  pit.  He  had  no  son,  his  two 
sons-in-law  were  provided  for  by  election  to  Congress,  and 
his  kinsmen,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  John  Mar- 
shall, were  otherwise  cared  for.  Jefferson,  however,  did  all 
that  he  could  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Fulwar 
Skipwith,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage.  His 
distant  cousin,  George  Jefferson,  acted  as  his  agent  at 
Richmond.  While  President,  Jefferson  felt  it  would  be 
improper  to  give  him  a  place.*  At  the  very  end  of  his 
term,  in  1808,  he  invited  the  younger  man  to  pass  a 
week-end  at  Monticello.  He  wrote  that  he  would  solicit 
his  successor  for  him  and  for  him  alone.  There  were  some 
offices  ^'exercisable  in  Richmond,  &  compatible  even  with 
the  continuance  of  your  present  business  •  .  .  but  on  this 


^  See  C.  F.  Adama'o  Worki  of  John  without    drswing   forth  a   tomnt  of 

Adam$,  Tiii,  620  note,  546,  062.    On  obloquy."    Ibid.,  viii.   686;    eae   abo 

one  oooaeion  John  Adams  wrote  to  a  WriHno*  of  J.  Q,  Adama,  ii,  170. 

kiniman   that   it   was  impoasible  "to  'See    letter    of    March    27,    1801; 

appoint  my  own  relationB  to  any  thing,  WriUnoa  of  Joffonon  (Ford),  viU,  88. 
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subject  the  necessary  explanations  are  mutuably  incom- 
municable but  verbally.''  In  due  time,  Madison  appointed 
Geoi^e  Jefferson  to  a  consulship. 

The  most  notorious  of  Jefferson's  reformations  of  the 
civil  service  was  the  dismissal  of  Elizur  Goodrich  from  the 
collectorship  at  New  Haven  and  the  appointment  of  Sam- 
uel Bishop  to  that  office.  Goodrich  had  been  nominated 
on  February  18,  1801,  so  that  he  came  within  the  category 
of  Adams's  late  appointments,  but  Jefferson  felt  some 
doubt  in  this  case,  for  Goodrich  was  a  man  of  consideration 
among  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  England.  He 
wrote  to  Gideon  Granger,  the  newly  appointed  Postmaster 
General,  and  to  Pierrepont  Edwards,  a  leading  Connecticut 
Republican,  stating  that  there  might  be  reasons  for  continu- 
ing Goodrich  in  the  office,  but  if  that  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  some  one  who,  from 
his  character  and  standing  in  society,  would  most  effectually 
silence  clamor.  It  was  in  Connecticut  that  Jefferson  had 
been  most  fiercely  attacked  on  account  of  his  religion  and 
there  was  ground  for  this  because  he  was  a  Unitarian  — 
whose  theological  opinions  were  certain  to  be  ill  received 
in  that  State.^  After  consulting  with  prominent  men  of 
the  neighborhood,  they  wrote  to  Jefferson  that  continuing 
Goodrich  in  office  would  only  strengthen  Federalists  in  their 
opposition.'  Edwards  suggested  as  his  successor  ^'Samuel 
Bishop  Esq^  of  this  town.  Mayor  of  our  City,  Chief  Judge 
of  our  County  Court,  and  a  Decon  in  one  of  our  established 
churches"  for  in  him  were  combined  ''respectability,  in- 
tegrity, religion,  steady  habits,  and  firm  republicanism." 
A  committee  of  New  Haven  merchants  at  once  remonstrated. 


>  For  Jeffenon's  retigious  opinions.  destinias  of  the  uniTMM*'  at  the  end  of 

see  Wriimo*  of  Jtffwntm  (Fotd).  viii«  223  his  first  inAucurml  speeeh. 
•ad  Dots.    See  also  Jefferson's  invocation  •  AfiMrtbon  HutafictX  Rtmtm,  Hi,  272, 

to  the  "infinite  power  whieh  rules  the  274,  277. 
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stating  that  Mr.  Goodrich  was  satisfactory  to  them  and  that 
Bishop's  eyesight  was  so  poor  he  could  scarce  write  his  name 
and  that  he  was  too  feeble  in  body  and  mind  to  master 
the  revenue  laws  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant.^  Jef- 
ferson seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  expound  his 
views  as  to  the  civil  service.  During  the  late  administra- 
tion, he  wrote,  all  the  offices  under  the  national  government 
had  been  monopolized  by  a  particular  sect.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  declared  in  favor  of  political  tolerance,  but  was 
it  intolerance  to  claim  a  proportionate  share  in  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  7  And  who  could  more  justly  be  displaced 
than  one  who  was  about  to  begin  his  career  with  a  new 
administration  which  could  expect  from  him  no  cordial 
cooperation.  ^'If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  matter 
of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained  ?  Those  by  death 
are  few ;  by  resignation  none.  Can  any  other  mode  than 
that  of  removal  be  proposed?"  As  to  Bishop's  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  true  that  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  but 
Franklin  had  been  an  ornament  of  human  nature  at  a 
much  more  advanced  period,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, Bishop  held  no  less  than  five  local  offices,  to  two  of 


>  March  27,  1802,  Samuel  Bishop 
wrote  to  Jefferson  thanking  him  for  the 
appointment,  aasring.  '*I  retain  my 
handwritiDg  sufficiently  to  express  this 
gratitude.  Being  recovered  from  a 
long  season  of  sickness,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  perform  personally  some  official  acts 
and  to  cause  the  rest  to  be  done  to 
acceptance."  The  feebleness  of  the  chi- 
rography  goes  far  toward  justifsring  the 
attitude  of  the  New  Haven  merchants. 

The  New  Haven  Remonstrance  and 
Jefferson's  reply  are  in  the  Norwich. 
Connecticut.  Courier  of  July  29.  1801. 
The  reply  is  dated  July  12.  1801.  and 
is  in  every  edition  of  Jefferson's  writings. 
Samuel  Bishop's  son,  Abraham,  had  pre- 
pared an  oration  *'0n  the  Extent  and 
Power  of  Political  Delusbn."  It  was 
to  have  been  deUvwred  before  the  Phi 


Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  in 
1800.  The  committee  of  the  Society, 
getting  sight  of  a  printed  copy  before 
the  day  of  delivery,  cancelled  the  ap- 
pointment, but  the  pamphlet  was  dis- 
seminated with  the  original  title-page. 
The  last  paragraph  of  it  invited  those 
who  had  bowed  the  knee  to  the  political 
Baal,  or  were  slavishly  devoted  "to 
the  teHf-Btiled  friends  of  order  and  good 
government,"  to  prepare  their  necks  for 
the  yoke.  See  F.  B.  Dexter's  article  in 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Pro- 
eeedinga,  xxxix,  190.  Abraham  Bishop 
stated  his  views  of  the  **  Remonstrance" 
in  five  and  a  half  columns  of  the  Sun  of 
Liberty  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Peten- 
burg,  Virginia,  Bepvblicon  of  October  6, 
1801. 
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which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  legislature, 
only  three  months  before. 

The  details  of  removals  and  appointments  made  by 
Jefferson  and  the  Heads  of  Departments  will  never  be 
known.  Of  the  offices  filled  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one-half  changed  hands  during  his 
first  term.  In  addition,  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1801  and  the  destruction  of  the  internal  revenue  system 
brought  about  the  removal  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Federalists;  but  no  Republicans  profited  by  this  destruc- 
tion.* Every  change  in  the  civil  service  incited  would-be 
office-holders  —  M.  L.  Davis,  James  Cheetham,  William 
Duane  —  to  greater  activity  and  caused  more  anxiety  and 
trouble  to  Jefferson  and  his  advisers.  Burr  had  already 
prepared  a  hst  of  New  York  Federal  office-holders  for  de- 
capitation and  suggested  good  Burr  Republicans  for  their 
places.^  Before  taking  action,  Jefferson  seems  to  have 
consulted  George  Clinton  or  some  Clintonian  leader.  It 
was  one  of  the  latter  who  had  suggested  to  his  chief  that 
''in  some  collateral  way"  he  might  hint  to  Jefferson  as  to 
the  probable  effect  of  appointing  New  York  Burrites  to 
office.  Jefferson  had  distrusted  Burr  for  years,  but  he  was 
so  powerful  that  the  President  pursued  a  more  than  usually 
tortuous  course  in  dealing  with  this  matter.    Burr's  most 


t  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  rough  approximation  of  the  extent  of 
removals  from  office  made  by  Jeffenon. 
July  24,  1803.  he  drafted  a  letter  to 
William  Duane  defending  his  course  — 
which  had  been  much  too  moderate  for 
the  Pennsylvania  radicals;  Wriiinc$  of 
Jtfftrttm  (Ford),  viu,  255>261.  In  it 
Jefferson  states  that  of  316  officers 
subject  to  removal  and  appointment  by 
him,  130  only  are  Federalists.  The 
figures  in  the  text  are  repeated  from  J. 
M.  Merriam*s  essay  (American  His- 
torical Association's  Paper;  ii.  no.  1, 
p.  51)  which  were  taken  from  the  B^ 

VOL.  IV.  —  a 


tcuHte  Journal  of  ihB  SenaU;  for  another 
estimate,  see  Jefferson  to  Short,  May 
10, 1807,  in  WriiinQB  ofJtfferwn  (Ford), 
ix,  51.  The  most  detailed  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  C.  R.  F1sh*s  The  Ciml 
Sernee  and  Ike  Patronagt  in  Hanard 
HiBtarieal  StudiM,  xi  Miss  L.  M. 
Salmon's  "History  of  the  Appointing 
Power  of  the  President"  in  American 
Historical  Association's  Papert,  i.  No. 
5,  has  little  definite  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

'  American  HiBtarieal  Review,  iii,  290; 
Adams*s  Life  of  Albert  Oallalin,  282. 
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intimate  friend  and  his  biographer,  Matthew  L.  Davis, 
actually  penetrated  to  Monticello  in  search  of  a  job ;  and 
great  pressure  was  put  upon  Gallatin,  whose  father-in-law 
was  prominent  in  New  York  politics;  but  nothing  that 
any  one  could  do  helped  a  Burrite,  —  "Nothing  is  deter- 
mined" was  the  only  satisfaction  they  got. 

James  Cheetham,  an  English  radical,  had  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  his  own  country,  had  found  life  in  America 
unpleasant  during  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "The  Terror," 
and  was  now  editing  a  Republican  paper  in  New  York.  In 
1801,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  had  been 
three  years  in  the  United  States,  he  exhorted  Jefferson  to 
exclude  "obnoxious  characters"  from  office.  He  had  been 
friendly  with  Burr,  but  by  December,  1801,  had  fallen  out 
with  him.  He  journeyed  to  Washington  to  warn  Jeffer- 
son  and  Madison  against  the  Vice-President  because  there 
had  been  a  plan  for  one  of  the  New  York  electors  to  give 
his  vote  for  Burr  and  some  one  other  than  Jefferson  and 
thus  relegate  the  latter  to  second  place.  This  plan  had 
been  thwarted  by  the  Clintonians,  so  Cheetham  said.^ 
Duane  was  born  in  Canada,  Vermont,  or  Ireland,  and  came 
to  America  from  India,  whence  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 
government.  Setthng  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  intimate 
with  the  family  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  editor  of  the 
"General  Advertiser,"  or  "The  Aurora"  as  it  was  more 
often  called,  and  ere  long  succeeded  to  the  paper  and  to 
the  widow,  and  became  a  loving  father  to  the  little  Baches. 
Jefferson's  advent  seemed  to  open  a  boundless  vista  of 
offices,  subscriptions  to  the  paper,  and  contracts  for  print- 
ing. It  turned  out  quite  otherwise,  for  two  Republican 
papers  struggled  for  every  new  subscriber,  and  secretaries 
and  collectors  were  deaf  to  appeals  for  advertising  and 

>  MaMMbuMUB  Historioal  SodetT's  ProfmiinQ$,  voL  41,  pp.  41-04. 
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for  profitable  contracts.  Duane  declared  that  the  Phila- 
delphia collector  even  discouraged  importers  and  auc- 
tioneers from  advertising  in  his  paper.^  He  laid  the  blame 
for  these  disappointments  on  Gallatin's  shoulders  and,  on 
account  of  his  facile  pen,  became  no  despicable  enemy. 
Most  unfortunately,  Jefferson  temporized  with  Duane, 
instead  of  standing  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  had  troubles  enough  of  his 
own.  The  scoldings  and  intriguings  of  Duane  and  his 
tribe,  now  they  were  perfectly  free,  are  possibly  the  best 
justification  of  the  Sedition  Act. 

Jefferson  was  an  experienced  administrator.  He  gath- 
ered about  him  an  able  set  of  men  and  with  them  worked  the 
governmental  machine  carefully  and  well  until  prosperity 
created  dissensions  among  his  followers.  Some  months 
after  entering  upon  his  duties,  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
his  principal  advisers  announcing  his  intentions  to  return  to 
the  system  that  Washington  had  pursued.'  In  the  future 
the  President  would  keep  the  control  of  business  in  his  own 
hands,  the  departmental  heads  submitting  all  important 
matters  to  him,  either  orally  or  in  writing.  At  Washing- 
ton he  was  accessible  every  day,  and  in  his  long  absences  at 
Monticello  he  arranged  for  a  reasonably  constant  postal 

>  For  Duane,  see  Allen  C.  Clark's  abo  Worthington  C.  Ford's  "Jefferson 

sketch  of  WiUiam  Duane  in  Columbia  and   the    Newspaper"    in    Columbia 

Historical  Society's  Asoordt,  vol.  0,  p.  Historical    Society's    Reeordt,   toL    8, 

14 ;  also  printed  separately.    For  other  p.  78. 

material  on    Duane,  see    WriHna$   of  *WrUifi4f$ofJeff€r8on(FoTd),ym,99, 

Jefferson  and  of  OaUatin,  Henry  Adams's  In  another  respect,  Jeffemn  bioke  away 


Life  of  OdttaHn,  and  the  "Letters  of      from  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in 
WUliam  Duane  "  in  Massachusetts  His-      opening  Congress  in  person  with  a  speech. 


torical  Society's  Procttdinot,  vol.  40,  In  transmitting  his  first  messags,  Jef- 

pp.  257-304.    See  also  the  ''Letters  of  ferwn  stated  that  "the  circumstances 

James  Cheetham"  in  iMd.,  vol.  41,  pp.  under  which  we  find  oursdves  at  this 

42-04.    F^om  a  letter  from  OaUatin  place  rendering  inconvenient  the  mode" 

to  Jefferson,  dated  December  15,  1801,  of  personal  address,  he  had  substituted  a 

it  would  ssem  that  Gallatin  approved  written  messags  for  the  spoken  word  to 


of  awarding  contracts  for  public  print-      which  a  reply  had  been  made,  at  the 
ing  and  for  suppljring  public  stationery      VKpnm  of  time, 
to  Duane.    On  this  goieral  subject  see 
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service^  to  and  from  the  capital.  Only  the  most  important 
matters  were  submitted  to  the  Secretaries  and  the  Attorney- 
General  in  joint  meeting.^  Jefferson  seems  to  have  felt 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  mode  of  proceeding 
and  to  have  believed  that  written  reports  were  much  more 
consonant  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Jef- 
ferson's relations  with  his  advisers  were  remarkably  close 
and  intimate^  especially  with  Madison  and  Gallatin.  For 
years  he  had  believed  that  many  things  could  be  arranged 
in  personal  intercourse,  especially  at  the  dining  table. 
Madison  and  Gallatin  frequently  dined  at  the  President's 
without  any  formality,  and  concerted  measures  with  him, 
and  came  to  decisions.  Where  relations  were  so  close  and 
confidence  so  secure  it  was  possible  for  the  President  to  take 
a  leading  hand  in  many  strictly  departmental  matters ;  and 
this  Jefferson  did,  often  writing  with  his  own  pen  letters 
that  one  would  have  expected  would  have  been  written  and 
signed  by  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  to  them,  especially 
to  Madison  and  to  Gallatin,  many  things  which  most  Presi- 
dents would  have  seen  to  themselves.  Where  there  was  so 
much  freedom  and  so  much  confidence,  this  system  worked 
admirably.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
effective  bit  of  administration  than  that  of  our  national 
affairs  in  Jefferson's  first  term. 

The  new  chief  magistrate  and  his  great  financier  were 
firm  believers  in  the  perfectibility  of  mankind.  They 
proceeded  to  take  the  whole  American  people  into  their 
confidence,  precisely  as  Jefferson  took  his  leading  advisers 
into  his.  This  accounts  for  the  mass  of  explanatory  matter 
that  poured  forth  from  the  national  capital  in  these  years. 

>  Jaffenon's    minutes     of    Cabiiiet      WnUnga  (Ford),  i,  291  and  fol. 
iDMtings  are  printed  in  the  "Anas"  in 
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An  example  of  this  is  Jefferson's  reply  to  the  ''New  Haven 
Remonstrance";  but  this  is  only  one  of  countless  emana- 
tions from  the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  other  members  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  was  a  time  of  openness  combined  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  —  such  as  had  been  marked  features  of 
Jefferson's  political  campaigning.  To  read  some  of  these 
effusions,  one  would  place  Jefferson  among  the  simple 
minded  and  confiding  idealists;  but  in  reality,  they  were 
the  result  of  design  and  of  subtle  principle.  Whatever  the 
reason,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  somehow,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson managed  to  hold  together  for  a  series  of  years  the 
diverse  and  warring  elements  that  composed  the  RepubU- 
can  party  and  made  it  possible  for  men  so  differently  con- 
stituted as  Albert  Gallatin,  Samuel  Smith,  and  William 
Duane  to  work  together  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation. 

When  the  Republicans  took  charge  of  affairs,  they  found 
the  national  treasury  overflowing  with  gold  and  silver  and 
the  annual  income  of  the  government  ten  and  one  half 
million  dollars  in  comparison  with  less  than  four  millions  in 
1791.  Gallatin's  first  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  presented  to  Congress  in  December,  1801.^  It  ap- 
peared that  the  national  debt  had  increased  some  eight 
or  nine  million  dollars  since  1792.  These  figures  did  not 
take  into  account  the  sinking  fund  that  might  well  have 
been  subtracted  from  the  gross  debt,  for  Gallatin  thought 
that  until  the  debt  was  actually  wiped  off  the  books  it  should 
be  reckoned  as  a  liability.  He  estimated  the  average  an- 
nual income  for  the  next  eight  years  at  $10,600,000  and  the 

>  It  k  widely  printed  as  in  Amtrioan  to  •  RMolutionor  the  2d  March,  1803," 

Slate  Papen,  Finanee,  i,  701.    With  it  and  "Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

should  be  studied   the  "Beport  of  the  Treasury"  of  April  10,  1810,  in  Orid.,  ii, 

CcnoBmittee  of  Ways  andMeans,  pursuant  37, 423. 
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annual  expenditures  at  SS^SOO^OOO^  leaving  $7^100,000  free 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  national 
debt.  About  one-half  of  this  must  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest ;  but  the  rest  could  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  principal;  which,  if  everything  turned 
out  as  planned,  would  be  paid  off  in  1817.  Everything  did 
not  turn  out  exactly  as  planned,  but  in  1810,  the  net  de- 
crease of  the  debt  was  no  less  than  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  millions,  or,  counting  in  the  money  that  was  paid  for 
liouisiana,  forty-two  and  one-half. millions. 

The  country  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Hamilton 
for  his  financial  constructiveness ;  but  Federalist  organi- 
zation of  the  details  of  financial  administration  was  too 
much  tinged  with  conservatism,  —  it  followed  too  closely 
on  colonial  precedents.  Moneys  had  been  voted  in  bulk 
to  the  several  departments,  leaving  the  actual  expenditures 
very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  higher  officials.  It  fell 
out,  in  this  way,  that  large  expenditures  had  been  made 
without  legal  authority  and  money  appropriated  by  law  for 
one  purpose  had  been  applied  to  another.  A  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  these  matters  and  did  so  with  thoroughness.  It  re- 
ported that  money  still  remained  to  be  accounted  for  by 
Federalist  officials;^  but  found  almost  no  wrong  doing. 


1  Timothy  Pickering  was  oharfod  on 
the  treasury  books  with  $380,675.27 
"  for  want  of  an  appropriation  by 
congress."  According  to  a  "Letter 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury," 
dated  December  1,  1809,  Pickering's 
accounts  as  QuartermastM'  General  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  only  re- 
cently been  settled.  This  lax  account- 
ability oontinued,  if  a  statement  in  the 
Columbian  CenHnd  for  March  31,  1810 
is  correct,  for  then  nine  persons  were 
debited  on  the  treasury  books  wiUi  over 
one  million  dollara;    six  collectors  of 


the  customs  had  neariy  four  hundred 
thousand  in  unpaid  balances;  and  the 
residences  of  one  hundred  and  three 
persons  who  had  unsettled  accounts  in 
the  Navy  Department  were  then  un- 
known. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  in  An  Addn—  to  ih€ 
People  ctf  the  United  Statee,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Report  of  a  Committee  .  .  .  pr^ 
eented  on  the  tOth  of  AprU,  1809,  ana- 
lysed the  figures  presented  in  the  report, 
which  he  prints  at  length  with  Gallatin's 
letter  and  other  documents. 
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The  money  ($32^872.34)  that  had  been  paid  for  the  tran&- 
I)ortation  of  the  personal  and  private  goods  of  govern- 
mental employees  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  City 
was  the  only  clear  case  of  unlawful  expenditure.  It 
was  evident,  nevertheless,  that  Gallatin  was  right  in  de- 
manding stricter  accoimtability  and  especially  in  arguing 
for  specific  appropriations.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
design  was  a  matter  of  time  and  difficulty,  but  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  Gallatin  and  the  Republicans  that  they 
entered  so  heartily  into  the  task  of '  securing  a  more 
stringent  accountability  in  the  expenditure  of  the  nation's 
money. 

Of  Federalist  abominations,  after  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  and  the  Judiciary  Act,  none  loomed  larger  in  Republi- 
can eyes  than  the  excise  tax  on  distilled  liquors.^  The 
methods  of  collection  were  necessarily  inquisitorial  and 
exceedingly  expensive,  amoimting  to  no  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  sum  collected,  as  against  only  two  or  three 
per  cent  for  the  customs  revenue.  Nothing  had  done 
more  to  arouse  Jefferson's  suspicion  of  Hamilton's  motives 
than  this  excise  tax.  Now,  of  course,  the  motives  of  those 
in  high  office  were  entirely  pure  and  untainted  with  mon- 
archism ;  but  the  tax  was  of  hateful  memory  and  bore  with 
undue  weight  on  the  western  agriculturalists.  Jefferson 
demanded  its  repeal  and  Gallatin  resisted,  for  he  wanted 
the  half-million  that  it  brought  in.  But  Jefferson  secured 
promises  of  economy  from  the  spending  departments  and 
the  tax  was  swept  away.  His  relations  with  his  greatest 
follower  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  wajrs  affected. 
In  the  end|  Gallatin's  estimates  of  income  proved  to  be 

I  See  Ufalet  Moompuiyinc  OftlUtin'i      the  Hulory  of  ike  ImA  Ssttian  cf  Coi^ 
latter  of  Dooember  21, 1801,  in  iiffimcon      ore»9f  vkiek  commenced  on  the  Seeenth  of 


Siaie  Papere,  Finance,  i,  718,  and  tha      December,  180t,  p.  82. 
report  of  the  oommittae  of  tha  Houaa  in 
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SO  much  under  the  mark  that  his  plans  as  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  were  carried  out. 

On  March  3,  1801,  the  day  before  his  exit  from  the  chief 
magistracy,  John  Adams  approved  an  act  for  the  reduction 
of  the  naval  establishment,  at  the  President's  discretion, 
to  thirteen  vessels,  nine  captains,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  other  officers.^  As  soon  as  Jefferson  found  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  proved  to  be  a  rather  hard 
imdertaking,  he  set  about  the  reduction  of  the  navy  ac- 
cording to  this  law  of  the  last  Federalist  administration. 
He  then  looked  about  for  something  for  the  remaining  ves- 
sels to  do  and  soon  found  it  in  the  regulation  of  the  beys 
and  bashaws  of  the  North  African  coast.  For  generations, 
powerful  and  proud  Christian  countries  had  truckled  to 
these  potentates,  who  were  supposedly  tributary  to  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Really,  they  acknowledged  only  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  subjects'  good  will,  which  could 
most  easily  be  accomplished  by  plundering  Christian  ship- 
ping  instead  of  levying  taxes.*  For  years.  Great  Britain 
had  purchased  immunity  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  With  independence,  American  vessels  and  crews 
were  exposed  to  these  marauders,  who  hailed  with  joy  the 
coming  of  a  new  flag  and  sailed  out  into  the  Atlantic  to  gather 
fresh  booty  in  ships  and  slaves.  In  1784,  Adams  at  liondon 
and  Jefferson  at  Paris  had  been  ordered  to  do  what  they  could 
to  abate  the  nuisance.*  Adams  thought  the  only  way  would 
be  to  buy  off  the  corsairs,  but  Jefferson  argued  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  navy.    He  wrote  that  one  hundred  and 

fifty  guns  on  the  Barbaiy  coast  ^  would  be  more  efficacious 

J/ 

^  AnndU    of   Congrest,    6th    Cong.,  *  See  Gardner  W.  Allen's  Our  Navy 

1567 ;  8tahU£9  at  Large,  ii,  1 10.  and  the  Barbary  Coraairt,  28  and  fol.,  and 

'  On  early  oonditions  in  the  Barbary  the  authorities  dted  on  the  pages. 
States,   see   Gardner  W.   Allen's    Our  *WriHfio$    o/   Jeffer$on    (Memorial 

Navy  and  the  Barbary  CortairB,  ehs.  i  ed.),  v,  364,  36£^«4n  1802,  Jefferson  de- 

and  IL  dared  that  peace  was  "the  most  im- 
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and  cheaper  than  paying  money  to  the  pirates;  a  naval 
force  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assem- 
bled would  also  be  useful  to  coerce  the  States  that  were  be- 
hindhand in  the  payment  of  their  requisitions.  Jefferson 
even  suggested  negotiations  to  induce  European  commer- 
cial countries  to  blockade  the  Barbary  ports ;  but  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  any  such  concerted  action.  In  1786, 
therefore,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  ruler  of  Morocco 
for  the  payment  of  money  and  the  giving  of  presents  in 
exchange  for  captive  Americans  and  future  immunity,  and 
this  treaty  was  still  in  force  in  1789.  One  of  Jefferson's 
earliest  acts  as  Secretary  of  State  was  to  compile  two  re- 
ports on  our  relations  with  the  North  African  powers. 
Again  he  advocated  the  use  of  force  and  a  cooperative 
blockade,  this  time  (1791)  under  the  conunand  of  the  re- 
doubtable Paul  Jones.  Washington  hearkened,  however, 
to  the  moans  of  the  captives  and  entered  into  agreements 
with  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco;  and  Adams 
kept  up  the  sending  of  tribute. 

Once  in  the  presidential  chair,  Jefferson  was  in  a  position 
to  test  the  eflScacy  of  force  in  bringing  the  Barbary  free- 
booters to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  position  in  the  world. 
May  15, 1801,  he  proposed  the  questions  in  cabinet  meeting 
''Shall  the  squadron  now  at  Norfolk  be  ordered  to  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean  "  etc.  ?  and  how  far  could  an  American 
commander  go  in  waging  war  ?  ^  It  seemed  clear  that  they 
could  resist  attack  even  without  a  constitutional  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress  and  might  sink  and  destroy  the  at- 
tacker. Five  days  earUer,  Jusuf  Caramelli,  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli  had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands  by  cutting 


portant  of  all  thingi  to  us.  except  tbe  *  Jeffereon's    "Anas"    in    WriHngt 

preeenring    an    erect    ft    independent      (Ford),  i,  203. 
attitude."    WriHngM  (Ford),  viii.  173. 
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down  the  flag-staff  in  front  of  the  American  consul's  resi- 
dence, for  that  was  his  method  of  declaring  war.^  When 
the  American  squadron  entered  the  Mediterranean,  one  of 
the  vessels,  the  Enterprise,  was  attacked  by  a  Tripolitan 
cruiser.  In  a  couple  of  hours  the  enemy  yielded.  As 
Captain  Sterrett  of  the  Enterprise  could  not  capture  her, 
he  stripped  her  of  her  sails  except  one  and  left  her  and  her 
crew  to  drift  home  as  best  they  might.  They  arrived  at 
Tripoli  with  such  tales  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Tripolitans  were  more  careful  after  this  in 
their  treatment  of  American  warships.  Other  fleets  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1803,  the  war  took  on  a  more  active  form, 
with  Edward  Preble  in  chief  command.  In  these  earlier 
stages  of  the  conflict  and,  indeed,  throughout  its  course, 
the  American  commanders  were  seriously  hampered  by  the 
niggardliness  of  Congress  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Albert  Gallatin  had  no  ethical  scruples  against 
warfare.  He  had  fought  in  our  Revolution  and  on  sundry 
occasions  in  the  following  years  was  quite  willing  to  go  to 
war  when  others  wished  for  peace;  but  he  was  an  econ- 
omist before  all.  He  was  intent  upon  pajring  the  public 
debt :  Congress  had  deprived  him  of  the  internal  revenue, 
and  administrative  officers  out  of  his  own  department 
were  careless  spenders.  His  idea  and,  possibly,  Jefferson's 
was  to  utilize  the  existing  naval  force  and  when  more  money 
was  necessary,  he  induced  Congress  to*  levy  an  extra  five 
per  cent  on  imported  goods  to  pay  for  these  expenses  imder 
the  name  of  the  Mediterranean  Fund.  Even  with  this 
added  resource,  the  naval  officers  were  hard  put  to  it  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  their  ships  and  to  preserve  their 
fighting  qualities.    Robert  Smith,   the  Secretary  of  the 

>  Events  at  TripoU  at  this  oritaoal      port,  in  J.  B.  C.  Newldrk's  TripoU.    ^ 
time  are  best  seen  in  the ''Letter  Book"      FvrH  War  vfiih  th«  UniUd  SiaUt  (La 
of  J.  L.  Cathcart,  our  consul  at  that      Porte,  Ind.,  1901). 
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Navy,  brother  of  Samuel  Smith,  head  of  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  houses  of  Baltimore,  and  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  in  a  difficult  position  between  Gallatin  and  Preble.^ 
Discretion  in  spending  had  to  be  given  to  a  commanding 
officer  on  a  distant  station,  and  supplies  had  to  be  bought 
at  home  in  emergencies  at  whatever  price  was  demanded. 
The  Naval  Department  accounts  seem  to  have  been  kept 
better  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  disbursing  depart- 
ments, but  Gallatin,  with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  national 
debt  and  the  other  on  specific  appropriations  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  costs  of  warfare,  was  inexorable. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  Commodore  Preble  planned  to 
keep  his  squadron  employed  to  the  utmost.  He  had  under 
his  orders  the  Constitution^  the  Philadelphia^  and  half  a  dozen 
smaller  vessels  with  officers  of  the  type  of  Bainbridge, 
Burrows,  Decatur,  Porter,  and  MacDonough.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  learned  of  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia^  the  second 
strongest  ship  of  his  squadron,  and  soon  met  with  even 
worse  news  in  the  announcement  that  she  had  been  floated 
from  the  reef  where  she  had  struck  and  had  been  taken  into 
the  harbor  of  Tripoli.*  As  his  smaller  vessels  would  be 
unsafe  in  her  presence,  unless  the  ConatittUion  were  at  hand, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  bring  about  her  destruc- 
tion. This  was  most  gallantly  accomplished  by  Lieutenant 
Stephen  Decatur  (February  16,  1804).  With  a  few  men, 
he  sailed  into  the  anchorage  off  the  town  of  TripoU,  laid 
his  vessel  alongside  the  Philadelphia,  drove  her  crew  over- 
board, set  fire  to  her  in  several  places,  and  rowed  away  by 
the  light  of  her  blazing  spars  and  to  the  thunder  of  scores 
of  guns  on  ship  and  shore.    It  was  a  feat  which  Lord  Nel- 

1  In  pitlMrliig  matflfial  for  these  par-  *  See  T.  Herris's  W«  and  Serwien  of 
•Cn|>he  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  Commodan  WUUam  Bainbndo^  (Phil- 
Mr.  G.  H.  Daviee,  who  is  engaged  on  adelphia,  1837,  p.  80.  etc.). 
a  ftudy  of  General  Smith's 
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son  is  said  to  have  declared  the  most  bold  and  daring  act 
of  the  age.  The  Philadelphia  out  of  the  way,  Preble  laid 
siege  to  the  town  and  fortress ;  ^  he  had  bought,  borrowed, 
or  hired  half  a  dozen  gun-boats  and  bomb-ketches  and 
six  heavy  guns  for  the  spar  deck  of  the  Constitution  and 
ninety-six  Neapolitan  gunners.  All  in  all,  he  had  one 
thousand  and  sixty  officers  and  men.  Unfortimately,  es- 
timating his  task  at  its  true  magnitude,  he  had  urgently 
asked  for  reinforcements.  These  were  sent,  but  with  them 
came  in  command  Captain  Samuel  Barron,  who  held  an 
appointment  senior  to  that  of  Preble.  Barron  was  ill  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival  and  the  responsibilities  of  his  position 
and  the  Mediterranean  climate  compelled  him  to  remain  in 
port.  After  Preble  sailed  for  home,  therefore,  the  command 
of  the  squadron  oflf  Tripoli  devolved  on  John  Rodgers, 
who  naturally  did  not  feel  like  taking  desperate  chances 
in  the  absence  of  his  commanding  officer.  The  interest 
now  turned  to  affairs  on  land  and  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary figures  in  our  history,  William  Eaton,  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee,  formerly  consul  at  Tunis. 

There  were  two  Caramelli  brothers,  Hamet  and  Yusuf ; 
Yusuf  was  the  younger,  but  he  usurped  the  rightful  place 
of  the  elder  as  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  and  drove  him  away.  Any 
one  might  have  thought  of  using  Hamet  against  the  reign- 
ing bashaw,  but  Eaton  actually  proceeded  to  carry  the  idea 
into  execution.  In  1805,  Hamet  was  an  exile  in  Egjrpt. 
Eaton  pursued  him  thither,  induced  him  to  join  with  him 
in  an  attack  on  the  TripoUtan  city  of  Deme,  which  was 
difficult  to  reach  overland  from  Tripoli  and  still  more 

"^  1  See  Ira  N.  Hollis's  "The  ConBtitu-  against  TripoU  1804-1805.'*  edited  by 

tion  at  TripoU"  in  PajMra  of  the  MiUtary  C.  H.  linooln  in  Proeeedinif  of  the 

Historical    Society   of    Massachuaetta,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  voL  zzi, 

▼ol.  xi,  no.  3;    and  *'The  Hull-Eaton  pi.  1. 
Gonetpondenoe  during  the  Expedition 
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difficult  to  get  to  from  Egypt  across  the  Libyan  Desert. 
Hameti  once  securely  in  place  at  Deme,  might  make  Yusuf 
more  tractable  and  save  the  expenditure  of  naval  gun- 
powder. With  a  dozen  Americans,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Europeans,  forty  Greeks,  one  himdred  Tripolitans  includ- 
ing Hamet,  and  a  body  of  Arabian  horsemen  led  by  a 
Sheik,  Eaton  started  on  his  adventure,  —  and  succeeded 
after  fatigues,  hardships,  and  mutinies  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert.  Almost  a  month  after  this  accomplishment, 
Bashaw  Yusuf  signed  a  treaty,  and  Eaton  was  directed 
to  evacuate  Deme,  which  proved  to  be  a  more  perilous 
undertaking  than  its  capture  had  been,  and  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  trying  to  secure  recompense  from  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  doubtful  about  the  Tripoli- 
tan  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1805.  The  negotiator  was  Tobias 
Lear,  once  Washington's  private  secretary  and  later  a 
consul.  He  bore  the  title  of  Colonel,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained not  in  war,  but  as  Washington's  militaiy  secretaiy 
in  1798.  Lear  had  most  pacific  intentions  which  were 
seconded  by  Captain  Hodgers.  The  Bashaw  had  sug- 
gested a  payment  of  two  himdred  thousand  dollars  and 
the  restoration  of  all  his  property  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Lear  cut  this  down  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  and  a  mu- 
tual exchange  of  prisoners  and  then  signed  the  treaty.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  easy  terms  were  accorded  Yusuf 
because  the  crew  of  the  Philadelphia,  prisoners  in  Tripoli, 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Li  commenting  on  it,  Preble 
wrote  to  Robert  Smith  that  every  American  must  be  gratified 
to  have  peace  established  with  TripoU  ''on  more  honorable 
terms  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  com- 
mand." 

Gun-boats  and  row-gall^s  were  in  common  use  in  the 
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Mediterranean  for  defence  and  offence.^  Preble  had  em* 
ployed  them  in  his  attacks  on  Tripoli.  As  early  as  April 
19,  1804,  he  had  written  from  Syracuse  advising  the  con- 
truction  of  ten  or  twelve  large-size  gun  and  mortar  boats 
to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  be  used  in  future  attacks 
on  Tripoli.  Several  were  built  and  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, one  disappearing  on  the  voyage  over.  They  did 
good  service  and  were  well  spoken  of  by  British  naval  of- 
ficers who  saw  them.  Gun-boats  had  been  authorized  even 
before  this  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  had  been  approved 
by  Adams  on  May  4,  1798 ;  but  none  seem  to  have  been 
built  at  that  time.  Jefferson  laid  the  subject  before  Congress 
in  November,  1804,  and  again  in  February,  1807.  The 
problem  of  coast  defence  had  troubled  the  federal  authori- 
ties. Before  1789,  the  question  of  building  forts  and  arming 
them  had  been  left  to  the  States.  Whehever  the  subject 
was  approached  at  Washington,  its  magnitude  and  costli- 
ness appalled  the  legislators.^  In  his  1807  communication 
to  Congress,  Jefferson  spoke  of  land  batteries,  movable 
artillery,  floating  batteries,  and  gun-boats.  The  last  in 
the  crude  conditions  of  land  transportation  and  the  great 
extent  of  the  coast  seemed  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem.    Commodore  Barron  and  Captain  Tingey,  super- 

1  Dr.  Gardner  W.  Allen  most  kindly  reeentatives  on  April  15th  of  the  same 

placed  at  my  diaposal  notes  that  he  had  year. 

made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gun-boat  The  collateral  question  of  naval  pro- 
policy  from  '*the  Preble  Papers"  in  the  tection  is  well  treated  in  An  Address  to 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Wr%Hno$  of  iKe  People  of  the  United  Stalee  on  ,  .  ,  a 
Jeffereon,  the  American  State  Papers,  Permanent  Naoy  (Philadelphia,  1802). 
Naeal  Affaire,  and  Goldsborough's  An  appendix  (pp.  44-46)  contains  a 
Naeal  Chronide.  See  eejiecially  letters  study  of  the  effect  of  war  on  maritime 
of  Barron  and  Tingey  in  American  State  insurance  of  neutral  veesels  —  with 
Papers,  Nasal  Affairs,  i,  164,  and  the  figures  for  the  years  1703-1799.  In 
Naval  Chroniele,  323.  1801  Wm.  Caruthers  wrote  to  Jefferson 

*This  question  may  be  further  ez-  from  Leungton,  Ky.,  suggesting  that 

amined  in  the  report  of  Henry  Dearborn,  a  "receiver  highly  charged  with  eleo- 

Secretary  of  War,  of  Februiuy  13,  1806  tridty,   hermetically  sealed,   and   vio- 

{Amerioan  State  Papers,  MUiiary  Af"  lently  projected"  would,  on  breaking, 

fairs,  i,  192),  and  the  speech  of  Josiah  give  a  violent  shock  to  the  enemy. 
Quincy,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
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intendent  of  the  Washington  navy  yard;  as  well  as  Com- 
modore Preble  advocated  their  construction.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  supposed  cheapness  of  these  small  vessels 
appealed  to  Jefferson.  At  any  rate  he  suggested  building 
two  hundred  of  them  "merely  for  defensive  operations"  and 
not  for  the  protection  of  commerce  at  sea  or  even  on  the 
coast.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  gun-boat  policy  which 
also  appealed  to  administrators  as  affording  numerous 
small  commands.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  several  small  sea-going  naval  vessels  were 
also  built  and  did  good  service.  Whatever  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Jeffersonian  naval  warfare  in  the  first  half 
dozen  yeftrs  of  his  presidency,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
cruises  afforded  admirable  training  for  young  and  enter- 
prising nAval  officers  and  turned  out  a  remarkable  number 
of  distinguished  captains  and  commodores,  as  the  War  of 
1812  was  presently  to  demonstrate.  In  April,  1804,  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Robert  Smith  expressing  mortification  at  the 
conduct  of  American  officials  in  Europe,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia,  who  have  hawked  us  about 
as  begging  alms  at  every  court ;  they  appear  to  suppose  that 
all  is  lost  and  that  the  United  States  is  without  resource, 
all  of  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  most  unpardonable. 
Jefferson's  bellicose  attitude  in  the  early  years  of  his 
presidency  ia  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  view  of  his 
later  determination  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 
world-wide  war  regardless  of  what  seemed  to  many  persons 
to  be  the  national  honor. 
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NOTES 


I.  Bibliography.  —  Henry  Adams  has  made  the  period  covered 
by  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  volume  the  subject  of  an 
historical  masterpiece:  History  of  the  United  States  (9  vols.,  New 
York,  1889-1891).  As  published  the  set  was  divided  into  four  groups, 
each  dealing  with  an  administration.  The  ninth  volume  contains  a 
general  index  of  over  a  hundred  pages  and  there  is  an  index  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  three  administrations.  This  work  is  founded 
on  a  most  patient  research,  which  brought  to  light  masses  of  hitherto 
unused  material,  and  Mr.  Adams  used  to  the  full  his  almost  unrivalled 
historical  judgment.  The  volumes  are  oftentimes  not  easy  to  read 
because  of  the  mass  of  detail  in  the  text,  —  giving,  indeed,  all  of  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  documents  that  had  been  copied  for  him 
in  foreign  archives.  The  work  is,  therefore,  an  original  source  as 
well  as  an  historical  comment.  Adams  naturally  found  it  impossible 
to  divest  himself  of  his  great  grandfather's  distrust  of  Jefferson,  but 
in  general  the  work  is  impersonal.  The  same  author's  John  Randolph 
in  the  American  Statesmen  series  b  a  brilliant,  historical  study  of  a 
remarkable  man.  Henry  Adams's  Documents  Relating  to  Neuh 
England  Federalism  (Boston,  1877)  is  made  up  of  original  matter  on 
this  period. 

Vying  with  Adams's  great  work,  and  in  some  respects  surpassing 
it,  are  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan's  studies  of  the  influence  of  sea  power 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  world  in  these  twenty-five  years  ending  in  1815. 
The  books  are  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution 
and  Empire,  1793-1812  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1894)  and  Sea  Power  in  its 
Relations  to  the  War  of  1812  (2  vob.,  Boston,  1905).  These  works 
display  great  learning  and  profound  critical  insight.  The  first  half 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  War  of  1812  is  a  masteriy  analysis  of  the 
commercial  warfare  preceding  the  outbreak  of  naval  and  militaiy 
conflict.  Mahan's  insistence  upon  ''  preparedness  "  finally  jars  upon 
the  reader,  but  his  judgment  is  marvellous,  although  sometimes  in 
conflict  with  that  of  Henry  Adams.  The  War  of  1812  is  in  many 
respects  Mahan's  greatest  contribution  to  historical  science,  but  it 
often  lacks  the  readable  qualities  of  his  earlier  productions. 

n.  President  Jefferson.  —  Jefferson's  manuscripts  are  preserved 
in  several  different  places.    The ''  Official  Papers  "  are  in  the  Library 
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of  Congress,  the  "  Private  Papers  "  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  The  separation  was  not  skilfully  done,  so 
that  some  papers  that  might  fairly  be  called  official  are  at  Boston. 
Besides,  there  are  still  several  small  collections  in  private  hands. 
Jefferson  was  a  most  voluminous  writer ;  he  used  either  a  wet  copy- 
ing press  or  a  machine,  called  the  polygraph,  that  wrote  two  copies 
at  once.  He  filed  away  nuisses  of  papers  with  an  unstinted  hand 
and  destroyed  others  for  various  reasons.  The  Department  of  State 
printed  a  Calendar  of  the  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1894, 
but  a  complete  list  of  the  private  papers  has  never  been  printed. 
There  are  three  sets  of  the  Writings  of  Jefferson,  The  most  complete 
is  the  **  Memorial  edition  "  in  twenty  volumes,  Washington,  1903. 
Ford's  edition  in  ten  volumes  (New  York,  1892-1899)  is  more  usable, 
but  unfortunately  does  not  repeat  all  the  matter  printed  in  the  nine- 
volume  "  Congress  edition  "  (Washington,  1853-1854).*  A  selection 
from  the  private  papers  forms  volume  1  of  the  7th  series  of  the  Co&o- 
fions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hbtorical  Society.  A  nuiss  of  material 
that  Jefferson  put  together  in  his  old  age  under  the  title  of  **  Anas  ** 
is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ford  edition  and  by  itself  as  The 
Complete  Anas  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (New  York,  1903).  Some  of 
this  matter  may  fairly  be  called  original  material,  but  much  of  it  b 
simply  the  recollections  of  an  old  man  with  a  somewhat  unreliable 
memory.  There  have  been  numerous  biographies  and  papers  relating 
to  all  or  a  part  of  Jefferson's  varied  career.  Of  these,  the  biography 
by  H.  S.  Randall  (3  vob..  New  York,  1858)  is  markedly  prejudiced  and 
valuable  for  that  reason.  George  Tucker's  lAfe  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(2  vob.,  Philadelphia,  1837)  b  interesting  as  giving  a  Virginia  view, 
and  Comelb  de  Witt's  ThomcLs  Jefferson,  Etude  Iltstorique  sur  la 
DSmocratie  Amiricaine  *  b  important  as  being  a  dbtinctly  foreign,  but 
sympathetic  analysis.  Schouler's  brief  biography  perhaps  best  ex- 
presses the  man,  Thomas  E.  Watson's  little  sketch  gives  the  view  of  a 


1  This  WM  edited  by  H.  A.  Wmahing- 
ton  and  ia  often  dted  under  lus  nmme. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  An  early  f our*volume  work 
by  Jefferaon*8  grandaon,  T.  J.  Randolph, 
entitled  Memoir,  Corretpondenee,  and 
MiaedUtniet,  from  the  Paper$  cf  Thomtu 
Jnffermm,  was  printed  at  Charlottesville. 
Va.,  in  1829  and  at  Boston  in  1830. 
B.  8.  Catehings  arranged  the  MasUr 

VOL-  IV.— T 


Thouohti  of  Thomao  Jtffenon  under 
seventeen  heads  in  a  book  with  thai 
title ;  it  is  useful  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  man  for  themselves. 

*  Published  at  Paris  in  1861  and  again 
in  1862.  It  was  translated  by  R.  8.  H. 
Church  with  some  extra  matter  as 
Jefftnon  and  tk$  Ammean  Demoeraqf 
(London,  1862). 
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modem  southern  radical,  and  Parton's  one-volume  biography  (Boston, 
1874)  is  by  far  the  most  readable  of  them  all.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
Thomas  Jefferson  {Monographs  of  the  American  RevoluHon)  b  a 
beautiful  bit  of  book-making  and  written  by  one  who  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  his  theme.  ^ 

L.  H.  Boutell  privately  printed  at  Chicago  in  1891  an  interesting 
study  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Man  of  Letters  and  there  is  a  stimulating 
paper  on  "  Jefferson  as  a  Naturalist  "  in  Magazine  of  American  His* 
lory,  xiii,  379.  Jefferson's  granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  wrote 
a  volume  entitled  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  also  printed 
an  analysis  of  his  private  character  in  the  North  American  Review, 
xci,  115.  There  is  a  book  by  H.  W.  Pierson  entitled  Jefferson  at 
Monticello,  which  represents  the  recollections  of  an  old  man  who,  some 
years  earlier,  had  been  Jefferson's  superintendent,  —  many  of  the 
anecdotes  are  plainly  impossible.  B.  L.  Rayner's  Sketches  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Opinions  of  ThomcLS  Jefferson  is  most  favorable  to  him 
and  often  seems  to  be  authentic.  Of  hostile  views,  those  by  William 
Sullivan  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Pvblic  Characters  and  by  Theodore 
Dwight  in  a  book  entitled  The  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
exhibited  in  His  Own  Writings  are  thoroughly  antagonistic,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  two  volumes  which  were  written  by  Stephen  C.^ 
Carpenter  and  printed  at  New  York  in  1809  with  the  title  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Hon,  Thomas  Jefferson,  .  .  .  with  a  View  of  the  Rise  and  Prog* 
ress  of  French  Influence  and  French  Principles  in  that  Country  [the 
United  States]. 

C.  H.  Hart's  Browere's  Life  Masks  of  Great  Americans  has  a  rep- 
resentation of  Jefferson  which  b  undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  of 
many  attempts  to  preserve  hb  lineaments  for  future  ages. 

>  Ford  also  printed  an  article  on      8eribner*9  MagaMine,  zii,  609. 
''Thomas    Jefferaon    in    Undreas*'    in  , 
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THE  FLOOD  TIDE 


The  most  significant  achievement  of  Jefferson's  first  ad- 
ministration was  the  procurement  of  Louisiana ;  but  this  is 
so  intricate  a  matter  to  elucidate,  and  so  important  withal, 
that  it  would  better  be  treated  by  itself  in  a  separate  chapter. 
Next  in  significance  to  this  was  the  attack  on  the  federal 
judiciary.  Nothing  in  the  constitutional  settlement  had 
so  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Jefferson  and  his  followers  as 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  activity  and  jxuisdiction  of  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts.  They  honestly  believed 
that  the  individual  States  were  the  most  important  political 
entities  and  only  tolerated  the  federal  union  as  a  painful 
necessity.  Moreover,  the  federal  judiciary  had  been  estab- 
lished to  compel  the  payment  of  debts  by  the  people  of  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  creditors  living  in  other  parts 
or  in  other  countries.  The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798 
had  declared  null  and  void  a  recent  act  of  Congress  giving 
federal  courts  jxuisdiction  in  certain  cases.^  One  of  the 
last  acts  '  passed  by  the  Federalist  Congress  and  approved 
by  John  Adams  had  materially  extended  and  improved  the 
judicial  system,  and  the  outgoing  President  had  appointed 
Federalists  to  the  new  offices  that  were  thus  created. 

I  Amenean  Hidory  LeaJIMM*  no.  15.  ate,   Deoember  15.   1707.  and    of  tho 

>Tb0  rafonnation  of  the  Judidary      Houae.    Dooembw    24;     but    nothing 
rafamd  to  a  committee  of  the  Sen-      farther  was  done  at  this  time. 
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A  change  in  this  system  was  certainly  most  desirable 
in  1801,  if  it  was  to  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
compensation  of  the  justices  stood  next  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
the  highest  placed  administrative  officers,  but  it  was  not 
equal  to  the  earnings  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  honor  of  being  a  member  of  so 
august  a  tribunal  was  very  great;  but  the  constantly  re- 
curring journeys  to  hold  sessions  of  the  circuit  courts  made 
the  position  unattractive  to  gentlemen  of  middle  life,  sus- 
tained reputation  in  their  profession,  and  large  earning 
capacities.  The  honor  and  lack  of  adequate  compensation 
balanced  one  another,  but  the  hardships  of  travel  weighed 
greatly  against  acceptance,  and,  indeed,  against  continuance 
in  office.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  had  provided  a  set  of 
district  courts,  and  between  them  and  tHe  Supreme  Court 
a  series  of  circuit  courts  that  were  to  be  held  by  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  district  judges.  This  meant 
that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  travelling  between  the 
places  of  holding  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  At  first  the  circuits  were 
dealt  out  permanently  to  pairs  of  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  this  proving  distasteful,  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  ride  by  turns  the  least  and  the  most  eligible 
circuits.^  No  matter  how  it  was  fixed,  the  riding  horse- 
back, travelling  by  stagecoach,  lodging  at  uncomfortable 
and  overcrowded  taverns  certainly  interfered  with  the 
energies  of  men  who  were  no  longer  in  vigorous  life  and 
deterred  desirable   candidates  from  taking  the  position. 

1  See  Act  of  April  13,  1702,  (  3,  oon-  Act  of  1789  is  in  ibid.,  let  Cong.,  vol.  ii, 

veniently  found  in  AtinaU  of  Congrew,  2182 ;    the  act  of  1801  ia  in  tbid.,  6th 

2nd  Cong.,  1358.    As  to  the  distaste-  Cong.,  1534;   and  the  repealing  act  of 

fulness  of  circuit  riding,  see  the  rep-  1802  is  in  Aid.,  7th  Cong.,  Ist  Sen., 

lesentation  of  Jay  and  his  associates  in  1305. 
ibid,,  2nd  Cong.,  1318.    The  Judiciary 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  arguments  against 
the  reconstruction  or  enlargement  of  the  federal  judiciary. 
Apart  from  circuit  riding,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  very  little  to  do.  They  held  two  sessions  in  each  year 
which  occupied  only  five  or  six  weeks  of  their  time  in  each 
twelve  months.*  Very  few  cases  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  first  dozen  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  Jus- 
tices refused  steadily  to  leave  the  strict  judicial  path.  At 
one  time,  it  had  seemed  probable  that  there  would  be  much 
litigation  between  individuals  and  the  several  States;  but 
this  had  been  ended  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment.  There 
had  also  been  a  Hkelihood  of  business  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  debts  due  to  British  creditors ;  but  this  was 
all  referred  to  a  board  of  Commissioners  by  one  of  the  clauses 
of  Jay's  Treaty.  The  Sedition  Act  had  given  the  justices 
something  to  do,  but  that,  too,  would  cease  with  the  ending 
of  the  law  in  March,  1801.  The  advocates  of  the  re- 
organization had  argued  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
district  courts  and  for  the  establishment  of  circuit  courts 
with  permanent  circuit  judges,  on  the  ground  that  these 
improvements  would  make  resort  to  federal  tribunals  more 
easy  and  hence  would  increase  federal  judicial  business. 
But  this  was  a  line  of  argument  that  did  not  in  any  way 
appeal  to  the  separatist  minds  of  the  southern  gentlemen. 
They  certainly  had  a  good  deal  in  their  favor,  when  they 
declared  that  there  was  no  reason  for  establishing  two 
district  courts  in  Virginia  instead  of  one,  when  that  one  had 
so  little  business  that  in  1800,  after  sitting  ten  days,  it  had 
''actually  decided  on  several  [cases]  returnable  at  the 
ensuing  term." 

>  See  W.  G.  Brown's  Lift  of  Oliver  of  (Ae  UnilBi  StaU$,  pp.  158-194.    In 

BtUufOfth,  244.    On  thie  general  subject  April,   1802.  it  was  sUted   in  debate 

of  tbe  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  that  in  the  "last  Jupe  term,  there  were 

Justioes  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  tbeee  only  eight  [oaaee]  before  the  Supreme 

ymn,  see  H.  L.  Carson's  Supreme  Court  Court." 
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Adams  brought  the  matter  before  Congress  in  1799  in 
his  third  Annual  Address;  but,  beyond  arousing  debate, 
nothing  came  of  it  at  the  moment.  Two  bills  were  intro- 
duced, one  in  1799  and  the  other  in  1800,  to  improve  the 
method  of  procuring  jurors  for  the  federal  courts  ^  and  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  any  more  Chief  Justices  to 
important  diplomatic  positions.  The  former  was  enacted, 
but  the  latter  was  defeated.  A  year  later  (December,  1800), 
a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  reorganization  of  the  federal 
judiciary  that  commanded  sufficient  support  to  bring  about 
its  enactment  and  its  approval  by  the  President  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1801.'  This  law  provided  for  a  rearrangement  of 
the  district  courts  and  for  the  establishment  of  six  circuit 
courts.  Each  of  the  latter  was  to  have  a  distinct  set  of 
judges  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  hold  sessions 
in  different  parts  of  their  circuits.  What  with  the  new 
judges,  sixteen  in  all,  additional  marshals,  clerks,  and 
messengers,  there  would  be  an  added  annual  expenditure 
of  some  thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  fees.  Con- 
nected in  a  measure  with  this  reorganization  was  an  act  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  approved  on  February  27,  1801.  It  established 
a  circuit  court  for  the  District,  an  Orphan's  Court,  and 
authorized  the  appointment  of  registrars  of  wills  and  as 
many  justices  of  the  peace  as  the  President  deemed  best, 
these  last  to  hold  office  for  five  years.  ^  Taking  them  all 
together,  there  were  nineteen  new  life  appointments  and  an 
indeterminate  number  of  other  appointments  authorized  by 
these  two  laws.  Moreover,  by  promoting  district  judges,  some 
places  would  be  open  to  outgoing  Congressmen  who  would 
be  ineligible  for  appointment  to  the  newly  created  positions, 

>  Journal  o/  (^  Senate  (Washington.  '  See  AnnaU  of  Conoroao,  6th  Cong., 

1821),  iU.  66.    See  Spoodneo  of  CharUo      1534. 
Finckney  in  Congr^H  (pnaVod  in  1800).  •  AnnaU  of  Conorooot  6th  Cong.,  1552. 
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Gonflidering  how  desirable  it  was  to  conciliate  opposition 
to  the  federal  judiciary,  it  would  seem  that  Adams  should 
have  left  these  places  open  for  appointment  by  the  new 
President.^  On  the  contrary,  he  employed  himself  most 
busily  in  considering  how  he  could  utilize  this  great  power 
for  good  or  evil.  He  filled  every  one  of  these  offices  with 
Federalists  and  appointed  no  less  than  forty-two  "Justices 
of  the  Peace/'  with  five-year  terms,  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Republicans  came  into  control  of  the  government 
face  to  face  with  nearly  a  score  of  new  life  judicial  appointees, 
many  of  whom  had  not  even  taken  the  oath  of  office,  and 
led  by  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  January  27th  of  this  year. 
They  were  especially  irritated  at  the  moment  by  a  series  of 
trials  which  had  been  presided  over  by  Samuel  Chase,  one 
of  the  Associate  Justices,  in  what  was  term^  at  the  time 
the  "bloody  circuit."  Jefferson  determined  to  regard  the 
commissions  of  the  forty-two  justices  of  the  peace  as  not 
having  been  issued,  for  these  appointments  had  only  been 
confirmed  on  March  3.  The  commissions  were  still  on  the 
table  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  the  office  was  trans- 
ferred, and  they  were  withheld  by  the  President's  order. 
As  to  the  other  judges,  they  could  only  be  reached  by  re- 
pealing the  act  of  Congress  that  created  their  offices.  At 
once  a  nice  question  arose.  Could  a  judge  who  held  an  office 
during  life  be  deprived  of  that  office  by  legislative  process  ? 
Jefferson  seems  to  have  doubted  the  rightfulness,  or  possibly 
the  expediency  of  such  drastic  action,  and  even  made  six 
appointments  under  the  Judiciary  Act  to  take  the  places  of 
those  of  Adams's  ''midnight  judges"  who  had  either  de- 

>8ee.  homnrer,  Ptofevor  Max  Far-      1801'*  in  AhmKooii  BittmiaA  RewUw, 
imnd'a  article  on  **  The  Judidary  Aot  of      ▼,  682. 
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clined  to  serve  or  had  resigned.^  The  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress had  no  scruples  and  were  so  numerous  that  they  could 
practically  pass  any  legislation  they  wished.  The  Federal- 
ists were  greatly  alarmed,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1801  seemed  to  them  to  throw  down  the  barrier  that 
had  been  "erected  round  our  persons,  liberty,  and  property." 
One  of  them  even  declared  that  many  persons  now  Uving 
would  "spill  their  blood  to  defend  that  Constitution.  .  .  . 
Will  they  [the  Republicans]  risk  civil  dissension,  will  they 
hazard  the  welfare,  will  they  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the 
country"  by  passing  the  repealing  bill?*  The  law  was 
finally  enacted  by  the  votes  of  only  fifty-nine  members, 
or  five  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
House.  It  was  approved  by  Jefferson  on  March  8,  1802.' 
It  repealed  the  whole  of  the  preceding  law  and  revived  all 
the  legislation  previous  to  that  act,  and  was  to  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1802.  Before  that  time,  only  seven 
and  a  half  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  repealing  law,  and 
nine  weeks  before  the  old  judiciary  system  would  be  revived, 
Jefferson  put  his  name  (April  29,  1802)  to  a  law  practically 
continuing  the  twenty-two  district  court  system  of  the 
discarded  act  and  also  providing  for  six  circuits.  There 
were  to  be  no  new  circuit  judges  and  the  old  arrangement 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  these  circuits 
with  the  district  judges  was  revived.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  the  April  act  was  its  interference  with  the  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  putting  the  nejct  meeting  off  until  Feb- 


>  See  BxecuttM  Journal  of  the  SenaU 
under  January  6  and  April  6,  1802. 

'  AnndU  of  Conoress,  7th  Cong.»  Ist 
Sees.*  982.  See  Debotet  on  the  BiU  for 
repealino  the  Law  **For  the  More  Conr 
tenieni  Organiaaium  of  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States*'  (pp.  796.  Albany,  1802). 
The  debates  are  also  given  in  the  Annals 
of  ConoresSt  7th  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.,  and  in 


isolated  pamphlets  as  Debates  in  the 
SenaU  of  0ie  United  States  on  the  JudU 
eiary  durino  the  First  Session  of  the  Seventh 
Conaress  (Philadelphia,  1802)  and  The 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Giles  and  Mr,  Bayard 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  .  .  .  Fe6- 
ruary,  ISOt  (Boston,  1802). 

*  Ibid.,  7th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.,  1800. 
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ruary,  1803.^  The  Federalists  asked  whether  this  was  done 
because  the  Republicans  were  afraid  the  Supreme  Court 
would  declare  the  repealing  act  unconstitutional ;  *  to  which 
the  reply  was  made  that  they  could  declare  it  unconsti- 
tutional in  February,  1803,  as  well  as  in  June,  1802  !  •  John 
Marshall  and  his  associates  made  no  attempt  to  reinstate 
the  displaced  judges.  They  nevertheless  expressed  their 
opinion  of  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  under 
the  Constitution  in  the  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison, 
William  Marbury  was  one  of  the  forty-two  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  District  of  Columbia  nominated  by  Adams  on 
March  2,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  March  3,  whose 
commissions  had  been  retained  by  the  express  direction  of 
President  Jefferson.  Marbury  and  three  others,  whose 
commissions  had  likewise  been  retained,  had  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  December  term  of  1801  for  a  rule 
requiring  Madison,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  to  appear  in^ 
court  and  show  caiise  why  a  writ  of  mandamus,  ordering 


1  By  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1780  the 
nons  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  held 
in  February  and  August.  The  eeeeiona 
were  changed  by  the  act  of  March,  1801, 
to  June  and  December.  This  last  law 
was  repealed  by  the  act  of  March  8, 
1802,  which  revived  the  act  of  1780,  thus 
returning  to  the  February  and  August 
arrangement.  Finally  the  act  of  April 
20,  1802,  abolished  the  August  session 
or  rather  changed  it  into  a  session  for 
receiving  motions,  etc.  The  result  of 
all  these  enactments  was  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  sat  in  December,  1801,  and 
did  not  hold  a  complete  session  again 
untU  February,  1803.  This  matter  is 
well  worked  out  by  J.  B.  Thayer  in  his 
JoKn  Mar$haU  {Rinertide  Biographieai 
series),  p.  74. 

*  Huiory  of  the  LoMt  8eB9ion  of  Con- 
gnu,  which  eommeneed  on  the  Seventh 
of  December,  1801,  p.  152.  It  is  said 
that  the  number  of  suits  then  on  the 
docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
flsoeed  eight.    In  oonnection  with  his 


first  message  to  Congress,  Jefferson 
transmitted  what  he  described  as  "an 
exact  statement  of  all  the  causes  de- 
cided since  the  first  establishment  of 
the  courts,  and  of  those  which  were  de- 
pending when  additional  courts  and 
judges  were  brought  in  to  their  aid." 
This  and  other  papers  are  not  ordinarily 
printed  with  the  message.  The  table 
is  given  in  ibid.,  35.  From  this  table 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  cases  in- 
stituted in  eleven  years  in  the  circuit 
courts  was  8358,  of  which  no  less  than 
2162  were  brought  in  the  Eiastem  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia.  At  the  time  this 
recapitulation  was  made,  there  were 
1620  suits  depending,  of  which  331 
were  entered  in  the  same  district  in 
Virginia.  This  undue  proportion  of 
Virginia  suits  in  the  federal  courts  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind,  as  one  goes 
through  the  history  of  these  years. 

*  AnnaU  of  Congreee,  7th  Cong.,  let 
Sees.,  1220. 
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him  to  hand  over  these  commissions,  should  not  issue. 
Marbuiy's  application  was  mentioned  in  the  debate  on  the 
act  of  April  29,  1802.  It  was  not  imtil  February,  1803, 
that  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  had  a  chance  to  state  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  matter.  By  tha. 
Constitution,  he  said,  the  Supreme  Court  had  original 
jurisdiction  as  to  a  few  specified  subjects  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  as  to  others.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  had 
undertaken  to  give  the  court  original  jurisdiction  as  to  ob- 
jects not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  Among  these  would 
come  the  issuing  of  a  mandamus  as  asked  for  by  Marbury. 
This  part  of  the  Judiciary  Act  was,  therefore,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  demand  was  refused.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  this  statement,  the  Chief  Justice  prefaced  it  by 
a  long  discourse  as  to  the  character  of  appointments  and 
commissions,  as  to  remedies,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  Marbury.^ 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  he  laid  down  the  general  proposition 
that  when  the  President  had  made  an  appointment  and  it 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  appointee  is  author- 
ized to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  commission 
is  merely  evidence  that  the  appointment  has  been  made,  as 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  if  a  person  loses  his  commission 
and  continues  to  perform  his  duties  the  performance  is  not 
invalid.  A  commission  must  be  signed  by  the  President 
and  must  be  sealed  and  recorded.  Marshall  said  nothing 
about  its  being  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  —  possibly  because  his  own  commission  lacked 
this  teste,  if  the  Appointments  Book  at  Washington  for 
that  year  is  correct.  The  delivery  of  the  commission  was 
not  a  necessary  part  of  the  authorization,  for  any  man  could 
go  and  get  a  copy  of  the  record  for  a  small  payment.  For 
these  and  other  considerations,  it  was  clearly  the  opinion 

*  For  the  booki  on  this  case  see  Note  I  at  end  of  ohapter. 
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of  the  court  that  Marbury  was  a  duly  appointed  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  five  years ;  but  the 
remedy  for  Madison's  refusal  to  deliver  the  commission  was 
not  a  mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court.  Twenty  years 
later,  Jefferson  defended  his  own  conduct  and  reprobated 
that  of  his  cousin,  the  Chief  Justice,  by  claiming  that  de- 
livery was  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  deed.* 

Having  disposed  of  the  new  circuit  judges,  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  sundry  other 
judicial  officials  by  legislation  or  removal,  the  Republicans 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  could  be  got  rid  of  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  conviction  after  impeachment.  No  one 
seems  to  have  seriously  thought  of  legislating  Marshall  and 
his  associates  out  of  office  by  constitutional  amendment.  At 
the  moment  impeachment  was  rife.  This  process  takes  us 
back  to  far-ofif  times  in  English  history.  Our  ancestors,  so 
far  as  they  came  from  England,  could  look  back  with  more 
or  less  satisfaction  to  the  impeachments  of  Strafford  and 
Manwaring,  and  at  the  moment  of  making  the  Constitution 
that  of  Warren  Hastings  was  still  in  the  imagination.  In 
the  older  days,  impeachment  had  been  a  species  of  publicity 
for  political  enemies  who  had  gone  contrary  to  public  desire. 
It  had  required  npt  over-much  legal  proving,  and  when  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  an  impopular  personage  had  proved  to 
be  ineffective,  recourse  could  easily  be  had  to  an  act  of 
attainder.  The  injustice  of  this  process  and  the  'cruelty  of 
the  Hastings  prosecution  had  led  the  makers  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  prohibit  bills  of  attainder  and  to  limit  the  impeach- 
ment of  federal  officials  to  treason,  bribery,  and  other  ''high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  There  had  been  some  impeach- 
ments in  colonial  days  and  a  few  in  the  States  before  the 

oi  J$gwon  (Ford),  z,  380  note. 
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establishment  of  the  federal  government.  Since  that  time, 
there  had  been  some  prosecutions  of  the  kind,  notably  in 
the  most  recent  years.^  In  Massachusetts,  impeachments 
were  a  rarity,  because  under  the  constitution  of  that  State 
judges  could  be  removed  by  the  governor  on  address  from 
both  Houses  of  the  legislature.*  It  was  in  Pennsylvania 
that  impeachment  was  first  used  to  purge  the  bench  of 
political  enemies.  The  indiscreet  utterances  of  Judge 
Addison  of  that  State  and  his  discourtesy  toward  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  bench  had  led  to  his  impeachment  and  to  his 
removal  on  conviction  (January,  1803).  This  success  had 
emboldened  the  Pennsylvania  Republicans  to  try  to  get 
rid  of  all  but  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  The 
result  was  not  favorable  to  their  design,  for  the  Republican 
judge  asked  to  be  impeached  with  his  brethren,  and  Jeffer- 
son's district  attorney  for  Pennsylvania  joined  other  leading 
lawyers  of  the  State  to  defend  the  impeached  judges.  They 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  State  Senate  refused  to  convict, 
and  this  process  of  punishing  one's  political  enemies  came 
to  an  end  in  the  States. 

The  first  use  of  impeachment  in  national  affairs  was  in 
the  case  of  William  Bloimt,  Senator  from  Tennessee.'    He 


>  To  the  subject  of  impeachment, 
Boger  Foster  has  devoted  considerable 
space  in  his  CommerUarie*  on  the  Con- 
gUtutvm  of  Ou  United  Statee,  i,  505-713. 
Possibly  the  most  valuable  of  this  mat- 
ter is  the  Appendix  containing  "State 
Impeachment  Trials." 

*In  1803,  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  Paul  Dudley  Sargent  and 
William  Vinal  in  their  offices  came 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
on  the  motion  to  address  the  governor 
for  their  removal.  Henry  Knox  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  and  he 
referred  to  John  Qtiincy  Adams. 
Adams's  reply  was  dated  Boston,  14 
February,    1803.    He   dinented    from 


the  vote  in  the  State  Stfnate  because 
he  thought  that  no  judicial  officer 
should  be  removed  by  address  on  the 
ground  of  offences  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution had  expressly  provided  the 
mode  of  impeachment  and  because  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  without  giving  the  two 
judges  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
their  own  defence.  All  of  which,  with 
some  changes,  Knox  seems  to  have 
embodied  in  a  report,  '*Knox  Papers,*' 
45,  fo.  82,  84.  Adams  refers  to  this 
matter  in  his  diary  under  the  date  of 
February  10  and  12,  1803  {Memoiin, 
i,  262). 

*  Report  of  the  CommiUee  of  the  Bcuee 
of  RepreaeniaHeee  of  the  United  Staiee 
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was  accused  of  furthering  the  organization  of  an  expedition 
to  attack  the  territories  of  a  friendly  country.  The  Fed- 
eralists in  Congress  undertook  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
reprove  Blount  and  those  who  were  likewise  minded.  The 
Senate  promptly  expelled  him  (July,  1797),  so  promptly, 
indeed,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  member  when  the  House  sent 
up  a  committee  to  impeach  him.  As  the  Constitution  states 
that  "civil  officers"  may  be  impeached,  the  question  at  once 
arose  as  to  whether  Blount  was  a  civil  officer  after  his  expul- 
sion,  and  for  this  or  some  other  reason  or  reasons,  the  Senate 
declined  to  vote  him  guilty  (January,  1799).*  The  first 
federal  impeachment  that  resulted  in  conviction  was  that 
of  John  Pickering,  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  New  Hampshire.  In  the  fulness  of  time  Pickering  had 
become  mentally  imbalanced  and  had  taken  to  excessive 
drinking,  possibly  to  alleviate  his  mental  distress,  and  these 
had  reacted  on  one  another.  His  behavior  while  on  the 
bench  had  become  unfitting.  Pickering's  enemies  sent  the 
papers  to  Jefferson.  He,  without  thought,  turned  them  over 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Judge  Pickering  was 
impeached.*  When  the  case  came  before  the  Senate,  Robert 
Goodloe  Harper,  a  Federalist  Representative  from  South 
Carolina,  asked  to  be  permitted  to  present  a  petition  from 
Judge  Pickering's  son.    After  some  demur,  this  was  acceded 


appoinied  to  prepare  and  report  ArUdee 
ti  Impeaehmeni  aoainet  William  BlourU^ 
aSenaiorofthe  United  Statee  . . .  Printed 
by  Jc^in  FennOt  pp.  16.  clz ;  Proeeedinga 
<tf  th^  Impeachment  cf  William  Blount 
(Philadelphia,  1799).  These  proceed- 
1119  are  in  the  Annate  of  CongreM,  5th 
Cong.,  indetee  under  William  Blount 
and  ibid,,  vol.  ii,  224&-2416;  and 
Wharton'a  State  Triale  0/  the  United 
Statee  during  the  Adminietratione  of 
Waehington  and  Adame,  200-321.  See 
aleo  "Documents  on  the  Blount  Con- 
spiracy. 1795-1797*'  in  American 
torieal  Renew,  %,  574. 


>  Annate  of  Congreee,  6th  Cong.,  ii, 
2245-2416. 

*  See  Meeeagefrom  the  Preeident  of  the 
United  Statee  eneloeing  Sundry  DoeU' 
menie  relative  to  John  Pickering  (Wash- 
ington City.  1803).  The  proceedings 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  may  be 
followed  in  Annate  of  Congreee,  8th 
Cong.,  Ist  Seas.,  315-367.  The  vote 
removing  Pickering  from  office  was  given 
on  March  12.  1803;  he  died  a  little 
more  than  two  years  later,  April  11. 
1805.  Possibly  the  best  sUtement  of 
the  facts  of  this  impeachment  is  that 
in  J.  Q.  Adams's  Memaire  (i,  297-^10). 
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tO;  when  it  appeared  that  the  judge  was  insane  and  had  been 
for  some  time.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  him  to 
appear,  to  employ  counsel,  or  in  any  way  to  defend  himself. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  im- 
peachment. Nineteen  Senators  out  of  twenty-six,  being 
more  than  the  two-thirds  necessary  for  conviction,  voted  him 
guilty  as  charged  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  March 
12,  1804  —  and  he  was  removed  from  office. 

On  the  day  that  the  Senate  voted  an  insane  judge  guilty 
of  the  acts  charged  against  him,  the  House  of  Representatives 
decided  to  attack  the  Supreme  Court  by  impeaching  Samuel 
Chase  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  that 
tribimal,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  —  a 
signer,  indeed,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Orig- 
inally, Chase  had  been  an  extreme  radical,  but  the  disorder 
of  the  period  of  confusion  following  independence  had  con- 
verted him  as  it  had  so  many  other  eminent  men.  He  had 
taken  the  conservative  side,  and  being  of  ardent  temper  and 
active  disposition  had  thrown  himself  into  this  cause  as 
strenuously  as  he  had  into  that  of  separation  from  the 
British  Empire.  In  1796,  Washington  had  appointed  him 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  fell  to  his 
lot  to  preside  at  the  trials  of  Cooper  and  Callender  under  the 
Sedition  Act  and  at  the  second  trial  of  Fries  for  treason,  as 
the  ringleader  in  the  opposition  to  the  collection  of  the 
direct  tax  levied  in  1798  to  provide  fimds  for  the  warfare 
against  France.  More  recently,  in  1803,  addressing  a 
grand  jury.  Chase  had  pointedly  reflected  upon  the  course 
of  the  Jefifersonians  in  destro}ring  courts  and  in  providing 
universal  manhood  suffrage.  These  changes,  he  said,  would 
"take  away  all  security  for  property  and  personal  liberty. 
.  .  .  And  our  republican  constitution  will  sink  into  a 
mobocracy,  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments;"   there 
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would  be  nothing  left  in  the  State  constitution  ''worthy 
the  care  or  support  of  freemen."  ^  Delivering  political 
addresses  in  the  guise  of  charges  to  grand  juries  is  so  unlike 
presentrday  methods  that  it  seems  very  improper.  It  had 
been,  however,  a  common  practice.  There  are  political 
charges  to  juries*  connected  with  the  name  of  John  Jay, 
and  Judge  William  H.  Drayton's  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  in  1776  is  one  of  the  most 
stirring  of  Revolutionary  political  pamphlets.  In  1803, 
the  time  had  gone  by  for  things  of  this  kind,  because  the 
exaltation  of  the  judiciaiy  had  removed  judicial  officers 
from  ordinary  spheres  of  hiunan  activity.  Chase  in  other 
words  was  an  anachronism ;  but  was  that  a  sufficient  reason 
for  straining  the  Constitution  to  remove  him  from  the  bench, 
embitter  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  a  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  set  a  precedent  that  would  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  the  protective  efficiency  of  the  federal 
judiciary  and  greatly  injure  that  of  the  State  judiciaries? 
Bench  and  bar  rallied  to  the  support  of  Chase  as  the  legal 
profession  had  gathered  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  judges. 
An  array  of  counsel  appeared  in  his  defence  that  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  any  court,  and  it  had  the  support  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  committee  of  managers  of  the  Hoiise 
was  led  by  the  ablest  congressional  debater  of  the  day  and 
one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest  men  of  his  time,  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke.'  But  in  a  contest  at  law,  he  was  dis- 
tinctly out  of  place.  His  strength  lay  in  seizing  upon  the 
salient  point  in  a  contest  and  arguing  all  around  that  and 
overthrowing    his    opponent    by    vituperative    eloquence. 

*  See  iifiMMT  and  PUat  of  Samud  Revolution,  ii.  2JM^274. 
ChMo  (Silem.  1806) ,  66,  66.  •  For  a  UfeUke  description  of  the  man 

« Johnaton'a Conupondoneo and Pii6-  see   "Diary  of    Edward    Hooker"   in 

lie  Popiract^/o^ /ay,  1,168;  and  John  American  Historical  Aasodatlon's  JSe> 

I>rayton'8   Momoin   of  tko  Ammioan  porU,  1896»  toL  i,  p.  924. 
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These  faculties  availed  him  little  in  legal  argumentation. 
Perusing  the  evidence  presented  against  Chase  and  in  his 
favor/  the  lay  reader  is  impressed  with  the  very  slight 
grounds  for  accusation.  Chase  was  abrupt  and  overbearing 
in  his  manner;  but  this  was  not  a  misdemeanor,  much  less  a 
high  misdemeanor  or  a  high  crime.  He  had  tried  to  hasten 
matters  that  did  not  seem  to  him  as  important  as  they  had 
to  the  defendants  who  were  in  court  before  him.  There  were 
no  settled  federal  regulations  as  to  summoning  jurors  and 
witnesses,  and  the  federal  judges  were,  perforce,  obliged  to 
follow  State  laws  and  precedents  as  well  as  they  could.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  do  this,  and  a  failure  accurately  to 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  local  practice  argues 
simply  for  ignorance  of  that  practice  and  does  not  in  any 
way  come  under  the  description  of  impeachable  offences 
in  the  Constitution.  These  were  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. The  accusers  sought  to  separate  the  misde- 
meanor from  the  "high"  and  to  argue  that  any  irregularity 
was  a  misdemeanor.  Any  one  reading  the  Constitution 
with  impartial  eye  can  hardly  help  being  conscious  that  the 
"high"  goes  with  misdemeanors  as  well  as  with  crimes.  A 
man  accused  of  petty  larceny  could  not  be  deprived  of 
trial  by  jury  because  he  happened  to  be  a  civil  officer  on 
any  such  ground,  or  because  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  good  taste,  which  was  about  all  that  could 
be  justly  charged  against  judges  making  political  harangues 
from  the  bench.  Randolph  had,  no  doubt,  been  stirred  by 
Burke's  wonderful  outbursts  of  eloquence  in  the  Hastings 
impeachment ;  but  his  closing  address  was  far  away  from  a 
successful  imitation  of  Burke's  orations.    He  took  refuge 

>  See  Trial  of  Samud  Chaae  taken  in  of  the  Trial  of  the  Hon,  Samuel  Chaee  . . . 

ehort-hand   by   Samud   H.   Smith   and  taken  in  ehort   hand  by  Charlee  Evane 

ThomoB  Lloyd  (printed  in  several  forms,  (Baltimore,    1805).    Other  titles   may 

most  conveniently  in  AnnaU  ofCongrees,  be  found  in  A.  P.  C.  Qriflin's  Seled  IM 

8th  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,  81-676) ;  Report  of  Refereneea  on  Impeachment, 
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in  his  healthy  in  the  impossibility  of  adequate  preparation, 
and  than  launched  forth  into  a  torrent  of  inaccuracies  and 
calumnies  that  must  have  seemed  pitiable  after  the  masterly 
arguments  of  the  defenders.  The  Senators  certainly  were 
impressed  very  much  in  this  way.  The  Republicans  could 
not  hold  their  members  faithful  to  party  allegiance  on  any 
one  count.  The  highest  number  that  voted  for  conviction 
was  nineteen  out  of  thirty-four,  or  four  less  than  the  two- 
thirds  demanded  by  the  Constitution  (March,  1805).  The 
process  of  impeachment  as  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  politi- 
cal opponent  or  a  disagreeable  judge  was  plainly  one  not  to 
be  easily  used,  —  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  proved  to  be  little 
more  than  an  inconvenient  and  cumbersome  mode  of  secur- 
ing publicity. 

Randolph  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  result  of  the 
Chase  impeachment  and  his  feelings  of  resentment  against 
those  around  Jefferson  had  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  every  month  for  a  year  and  more.  As  his  later 
life  was  to  show,  Randolph  was  not  more  scrupulous  as  to 
the  conversion  of  public  money  to  private  uses  *  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  politicians  of  his  day,  but  he  ferociously 
reprobated  financial  irregularities  in  others.  He  had  been 
in  Georgia  in  1796  at  the  height  of  the  scandal  over  the 
corrupt  granting  of  lands  in  the  Yazoo  region  by  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State.  The  Yazoo  matter  is  one  of  those 
historical  tangles  that  are  impossible  of  elucidation  in  a  few 
paragraphs.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature voted  quantities  of  wild  land  —  to  which  the  State 

>  John  Randolph  spent  ten  days  in  his  John  RanMpht  p.  290.  says :  "This 

Russia  as  special  minister,  and  most  act  of  Roman  virtue,  worthy  of  the 

of  a  year  in  England  without  official  satire  of  Juvenal,  still  stands  as  the 

busineaB.    Retumin«    to    the    United  most  flacrant  bit  of  diplomatic  jobbery 

SUtee  he  drew  121.407  from  the  national  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States  ffov- 

treasury  and  paid  off  a  long-standing  emment/* 


debt  on  his  estate.    Henry  Adams  in 
VOL.  IV.  —  u 
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possessed  very  slight  claim  —  to  companies  of  speculatorSi 
and  these  promptly  sold  their  claims  to  subordinate  com- 
panies. These  were  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  leading  men  everywhere  became 
interested  in  the  scheme.  Senator  James  Gunn  of  Georgia, 
Wade  Hampton,  and  R.  G.  Harper  of  South  Carolina,  and 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  mention  no  others,  were  involved 
in  them  and  there  were  few  members  of  the  Georgia  legisla- 
lature  who  were  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  grants  that 
they  had  voted.  When  the  matter  became  public,  there  was 
great  indignation  in  the  State.  The  legislature  of  1796  re- 
pealed all  the  grants,  but  did  not  return  the  money  that 
had  been  paid  for  them,  some  of  it  by  persons  who  were 
entirely  innocent  of  wrong-doing  and  were  possessed  of 
power  and  influence.  Complicated  with  this  matter  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  Georgia  had  any  right  whatever  to 
these  lands,  whether  they  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  belong 
to  the  United  States.  Some  equitable  settlement  was  so 
clearly  desirable,  that  Jefferson  referred  the  whole  afifair  to 
Madison,  Gallatin,  and  Lincoln  for  investigation  and  report. 
They  arranged  with  the  State  its  present  western  boundary, 
thereby  giving  the  United  States  a  clear  title  to  the  disputed 
Yazoo  tracts.  This  accomplished,  the  commissioners  sug- 
gested that  Congress  should  award  five  million  acres  of  Yazoo 
lands  to  the  claimants  under  the  forfeited  Georgia  charters, 
in  place  of  the  fifty  million  acres  that  had  been  corruptly 
voted  in  1795.^    In  this  way,  ceaseless  law  suits  would  be 


'i8e0  Report  a/  the  Cammi$9umera 
appointed  in  pureuanee  of  an  act  for  the 
omieMe  eetdemenU  of  limUe  vfUh  the 
State  of  Cfeoroia  pMi$hed  by  order  of  the 
Houee  of  ReproBentoHvea,  t9th  Noeember, 
I8O4,  Thie  with  the  aooompanjring 
documents  occupies  140  imges.  This 
matter  is  repeated  in  American  State 


Paper$,  PiMie  Lande,  i,  132-166.  The 
repealing  act  is  given  in  the  last  publi- 
cation, i,  166,  and  other  matter  is  flJTen 
on  pp.  166-179.  The  articles  of  agree- 
ment and  cession  between  the  United 
States  and  Georgia  are  in  ibid.,  i,  126, 
and  also  printed  separately  with  the 
President's  Message  of  April  26.  1802. 
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avoided  and  the  claims  of  innocent  purchasers  equitably 
adjusted.  In  January,  1805;  the  question  of  ratifying  this 
arrangement  by  legislation  came  before  Congress  and 
aroused  the  greatest  indignation  in  Randolph's  soul.  He 
outdid  himself  in  vituperation.^  '^Orgies  of  Yazoo  specula- 
tion/' ^'monstrQus  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation/'  '^abomination/'  "dread  of  tyrants  and  of  villains/' 
and  "guilty  of  gross  and  wilful  prevarication/'  —  these  and 
like  epithets  and  phrases  were  appUed  by  him  to  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  coimtry  who  were  trjring  to  do  justice.  For 
years  Randolph  talked  to  death  every  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  in  1814;  when  he  was  temporarily  relegated  to 
private  life  by  his  constituents,  the  bill  was  passed.  He 
appears  to  have  been  totally  unconscious  of  the  effects  of 
his  words ;  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  could  call  the 
highest  placed  men  in  the  government  liars  and  despots  and 
continue  to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  From  this  time 
on,  he  drifted  away  from  the  Jeffersonians,  or  they  drifted 
away  from  him.  With  a  few,  very  few  faithful  comrades  — 
the  "Quids,"  as  they  were  called  —  he  stood  for  the  old 
Republicanism  that  had  been  right  yesterday,  was  right 
today,  and  would  be  right  tomorrow. 

The  question  whether  the  federal  union  should  live 
or  die  and  the  exact  moment  of  its  demise  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  nearly  every  year  from  1789  on ;  but  it  was  iiot 
until  1804  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  idea 
practical  application.  To  many  persons  in  the  North,  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  which  was  consunmiated  in  the 


The  belt  oompeDdious  sooount  of  the  Cifutfiw  «/  JfoMocMiMttt,  etc.   (Waah- 

Ymoo  mfttter  ii  C.  H.  Haskina'B  '*  Yano  ington  aty.  1805).    Harden's  Lif^  of 

Land  Companiea*'    in    Amorican  Hia-  Qtof^  M,  Troup  and  Shipp'a  Life  if 

torical  Aasodataon'fl  l^aver%  for  1891.  FFiKumi  H.  Cromford  give  the  viewa  of 

See  al«>  Ktpori  of  the  Seerotary  of  tho  Qeorgia  politidana  on  the  affair. 
Sauih^arolina     Yqmoo    Comptmy,    in  >  AnnaU  of  Congrou,  Sih  Cong..  2nd 

Throe  Parte  (Charleeton.  1701) :  Report  Bern.,  1084-1026. 
from  iKe  CommUee  of  Claime  of  Sundry 
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autumn  of  1803,  seemed  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  original 
compact  at  the  base  of  the  federal  system.  Jefferson,  him- 
self, had  thought  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  be  necessary  to  legalize  the  purchase ;  but  in  this,  as 
in  some  other  things,  he  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
Northerners  were  now  questioning  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  upon  the  political  equilibrium  in  view 
of  the  "federal  ratio,"  which  gave  to  a  Southern  planter 
owning  fifty  slaves  as  much  voice  in  the  federal  affairs  as 
thirty  Northern  freemen.  The  opening  up  of  new  lands  in 
the  Southwest  would  mean  an  extension  of  slavery  and  an 
increase  of  slave  power.  The  purchase  had  been  made  with- 
out consulting  the  States  who  were  the  original  partners  to 
the  federal  pact,  and  this  in  itself  justified  the  ending  of 
that  agreement  in  any  way  that  seemed  best.  This  feeling 
comes  out  in  a  letter  from  Senator  Timothy  Pickering  of 
Massachusetts  to  Judge  Richard  Peters  of  Pennsylvania 
(December  24, 1803).  He  will  "not  yet  despair,"  he  writes, 
as  he  anticipates  "a  new  confederacy,  exempt  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  influence  and  oppression  of  the  aristo- 
erotic  democrats  of  the  South.  ...  A  continued  tyranny 
of  the  present  ruling  sect,  will  precipitate  that  event.  The 
patience  of  good  citizens  is  now  nearly  exhausted."  ^  By 
this  Pickering  meant  that  his  patience  was  nearly  exhausted, 
which  was  perfectly  true.  He  had  lost  hope  of  the  Fed- 
eralists regaining  hold  of  the  government  and  had  even 
abandoned  faith  in  Alexander  Hamilton.  Secession  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  only  chance  of  salvation.    Pickering  ap- 

>  See    "Pickering    Papers"    in    the  311.    I  have  bJbo  received  several  sug- 

cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  gestions  from  an  unpublished  paper  by 

Society,  vol.  14,  fo.  68.     On  the  general  Elwyn  Gage.     Federalist  feeling  is  well 

subject  of  this  conspiracy,  see  Samuel  shown  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Look 

E.   Morison's    Harriaon  Gray   OtU,  i.  Before  You  L0oap"    An  Addreu  To  the 

264-270,   and   the  authorities   therein  People  of  MaaaaehueeUe,  and  the  Couniy 

cited,  especially  Life  of  WiUiam  Plumer  of  Eeaex  in  Particular,    By  a  WaahinQton 

by  his  son  William  Plumer,  Jr..  pp.  283-  Pederaliat  (Newburyport,  1805). 
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prized  the  selectmost  politicians  of  New  England  of  his  views, 
and,  to  give  the  movement  more  substance,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  include  New  York.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  services  of  Aaron  Burr,  who 
was  to  be  chosen  governor  of  New  York  as  a  first  step  in 
the  enterprise,  for  he  was  now  thoroughly  discouraged  by 
the  treatment  that  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Virginians.  The  thought  of  Aaron  Burr  as  the  president 
of  a  Northern  Confederacy  was  repellant  to  Hamilton,  who 
resented  being  pushed  to  one  side  by  his  New  England  co- 
workers in  favor  of  this  most  disreputable  of  politicians.  He 
gave  instances  of  Burr's  ill  behavior  and  was  understood  to 
have  others  in  reserve.  This  three-cornered  fight  ended  in 
Burr's  defeat,  for  about  one-half  of  his  former  following  in 
the  lower  Hudson  counties  deserted  him  for  the  Jeffersonian 
candidate  and  he  and  his  allies  did  not  gain  enough  votes  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  State  to  overcome  this  handicap.^ 
Burr  thereupon  called  upon  Hamilton  to  make  good  his 
charges  against  his  honor.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1804,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  just  opposite  New  York 
City,  at  Weehawken,  they  met,  and  Burr  shot  Hamilton 
through  the  heart.*  The  secret  of  the  Burr-Pickering  coali- 
tion and  the  attendant  secession  conspiracy  was  well  kept, 
but  inklings  of  the  project  seeped  through  the  newspapers.' 
Jefferson  followed  the  intrigues  with  solicitude,  receiving 
"daily  and  confidential  reports"  of  the  proceedings  from 
Gideon  Granger,^  the  Postmaster  General  and  a  Connecticut 

^See    the    figoree    in    Cheethani*B  to  have  been  given  at  Boston.    "May 

RepubUean  Waieh  Tower  (New  York).  the  dominion  of  Virginia  be  limited  by 

June  30, 1804.    These  returns  are  stated  the  constitution,   or  at  least   by  the 

to  be  taken  from  the  official  records.  Delaware." 

*  See  Note  II  at  end  of  chapter.  ^  Jefferson's   statement   to   Granger 

*  See  the  BatUm  ArmUt  published  was  dated  March  0.  1814.  and  is  in  the 
at  Portland,  Me..  June  21,  1804  and  "Granger  Papers"  at  Washington.  He 
IndependefU  ChronieU  (Boston,  June  writes  that  the  combination  of  the  seven 
28,  1804),  quoting  the  Newark,  N.  J.  States  was  made  either  to  overawe  the 
CenHnd.    Tlie  following  toast  is  said  Union  by  the  mere  fact  of  coalitkm  of 
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man.  In  the  outcome,  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  helped 
the  Republicans ;  for  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  Jeffersonian 
presidential  electors  were  chosen  in  Massachusetts.^ 
The  election  of  1800  with  its  equality  of  votes  for  Jefferson 
^  and  Burr  had  pointed  plainly  to  a  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution as  to  the  election  of  the  two  first  officers.  As  with 
the  duties  of  the  Vice-President,  so  with  the  mode  of  his 
election  there  had  been  much  discussion  in  the  Federal 
Convention.  It  had  been  suggested  that  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  governments  or  chosen  by  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.  The  settlement  was  compli- 
cated by  the  necessity  of  placating  the  small  States  and  by 
the  wish  of  many  members  of  the  Convention  to  have  an 
executive  council  instead  of  a  single  executive.  The  device 
of  the  electoral  college  and  of  the  peculiar  voting  by  the 
electors  for. two  persons  without  stating  which  one  should 
be  President  had  been  devised  to  give  or  to  seem  to  give 
the  small  States  a  share  in  the  government.*  After  a  good 
i  deal  of  debate,  an  amendment  was  formulated  which  finally 
became  the  Twelfth  Amendment.'  It  provided  that  each 
elector  should  vote  separately  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  An  attempt  was  still  made  to  do  something  for 
the  smaller  States  by  providing  that  in  case  no  candidate 
for  the  presidency  should  obtain  a  majority  of  the  electoral 

'*by  threats  of  aeparating  tbeniMlvat  figoree  an  giTen  in  William  Burdiek's 

from  it/*  MauaehuaelU  Manual,  p.  26.    In  1806. 

>  Balow  are  Bcuree  of  MaasaohuMtts  the  FederUist  majority  for  covemor 

eleetions,  1800-1804  :  —  dwindled  to  176  and  the  ooundl  and 

v.^     1  n      wit  legifllatiire  ware  both  Repttbliean.    See 

xr.^       V       ^I^x^K^^  paper  by  Edward  Stanwood  in  the  iV^ 

n««!Lr  T2lJi^^i!«     ^??m2  ceadtw  of  the  Maaeachuaetto  Hietorioal 

^^      l2S    mSS       14  2?  Society  tor  January.  1906.  p.  12. 

IMM    !MA73    ^T!^  Conrtitution  may  be  readily  foUowed 

-, ,.    ^,  .*™^^*™  ,  .,*2        V        lnthe"IndexbyCaaueee"inFarrand*i 

Theee  figoree  are  taken  from  the  newe-  •  See  Lolabel  House's  A  Shtdy  «/  lh» 


papers  of  the  time.    Slightly  different      Twdfth  Ammdmtni  (Philadelphia,  1901). 
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votes,  tbie  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States,  should 
choose  one  of  the  three  having  the  largest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  It  had  been  at  one  time  proposed  to  vote  on 
the  five  candidates  having  the  largest  number,  but  this  had 
ultimately  been  defeated.  The  opposition  to  the  change  is 
well  shown  in  letters  from  Senator  Pierce  Butler  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  governor  of  his  State.  He  wrote  that  if  the 
alteration  were  agreed  to,  the  smaller  States  ''never  will 
give  either  a  President  or  a  Vice-President  to  the  Union." 
The  doctrine  of  chance  was  against  there  being  another 
equality  of  votes  as  in  1800.  ''Under  the  specious  garb  of 
republicanism  [a  few  States  were  attempting]  to  rob  other 
states  of  their  rights  &  ranke  in  the  confederation."  He 
wished  South  Carolina  to  save  the  stnaller  States  from  this 
degradation  by  refusing  to  ratify  the  amendment.^  It  was 
ratified,  however,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States  to  be  in 
force  for  the  presidential  election  of  1804.  Jefferson's 
reelection  had  never  been  in  doubt,  but  the  size  of  his  elec- 
toral vote,  162  out  of  176,  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people.  In  1804,  indeed,  only  Connecticut  and  Delaware 
gave  all  their  votes  to  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of 
South  Carolina,  to  which  should  be  added  two  stray  votes 
from  Maryland.  None  of  our  Presidents,  except  Washington 
and  Monroe,  ever  received  a  more  decisive  electoral  indorse- 
ment than  this. 


>  Btttler't  letters  an  dated  December 
6. 1S03,  and  April  3. 1804,  and  are  in  the 
library  of  Congrcee.  Hia  prophecy  aa 
to  the  working  of  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment, in  caae  it  were  adopted,  haa  been 
abundantly  borne  out  by  the  facta. 
The  Viee-Pteaident,  he  wrote,  instead 
of  being  the  teoond  moat  estimable 


oharaeter  in  the  Union  win  be  the  "off- 
spring of  intrigue."  He  adds,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  IVesident 
how  dreadful  would  the  situation  of  the 
country  become  under  the  government 
of  such  a  Vice-President  aa  this  arranga^ 
ment  will  nineteen  tixbea  in  twenty  give 
the  Union. 
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I.  Marbuxy  vs.  Madison.  —  Cases  in  which  the  courts  declared 
laws  null  and  void  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  present  work 
(iiiy  498  and  following),  down  to  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  early  history  of  the  doctrine  after  1789  is  treated  by  Pro- 
fessor Max  Farrand  in  "  The  First  Haybum  Case,  1792  "  in  American 
Historical  Review,  xiii,  281.  A  case  involving  this  point  was  decided 
by  the  Virginia  judges  in  1793,  they  adhering  to  the  overruling  power 
of  the  judiciary  (L.  G.  Tyler's  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  i,  177). 
Marbury  against  Madison  is  reported  in  the  first  volume  of  W. 
Cranch's  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  repeated  thence  in  J.  P.  Cotton's  ConstitiP- 
tional  Decisions  of  John  Marshall,  i,  7-43 ;  J.  H.  Perkins's  Writings 
of  John  Marshall  upon  the  Federal  Constitution,  1-28,  and  partially  in 
Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Writing  to  Mrs.  John  Adams, 
Sept.  11,  1804,  Jefferson  says  that  she  seems  to  think  it  devolved  on 
the  judges  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  sedition  law.  "  But  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  Executive, 
more  than  to  the  Executive  to  decide  for  them.  .  .  .  But  the  opinion 
which  gives  to  the  judges  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitu- 
tional, and  what' not,  not  only  for  themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of 
action,  but  for  the  Legislature  &  Executive  also,  in  their  spheres, 
would  make  the  judiciary  a  despotic  branch."  Writings  of  Jefferson 
(Ford),  viii,  311  note.  The  Marbury  case  is  mentioned  in  every 
work  on  American  constitutional  law.  E.  S.  Corwin  (The  Doctrine 
of  Judicial  Review,  its  Legal  and  Historical  Basis)  has  written  a  clear 
and  succinct  essay  on  the  subject ;  but  it  deserves  fuller  treatment. 

n.  Doelling.  —  The  Burr-Hamilton  duel  occasioned  a  revulsion 
of  public  opinion  that  set  a  limit  to  duelling  in  the  North.  At  the 
time,  1804,  duelling  was  an  ordinary  mode  of  settling  personal  differ^ 
ences.  It  was  rife  in  the  navy,  in  Congress,  and  in  society.  Benton's 
description  of  James  Jackson,  Senator  from  Georgia,  is  weQ  known : 
''honest,  patriotic,  brave  .  .  .  the  bold  denouncer  of  crime  in 
high  as  well  as  in  low  places ;  a  ready  speaker,  and  as  ready  with  his 
pistol  as  his  tongue."  Benton  says  that  he  died  of  wounds  received 
in  the  last  of  his  many  duels,  but  John  Quincy  Adams  records  that  he 
died  of  dropsy.    The  duel  between  Campbell  and  Gardenier  occurred 
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in  1808;  after  wounding  his  man,  it  was  believed  mortally,  Campbell 
at  once  went  to  attend  the  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Twelve  years  later.  Commodore  Barron 
killed  Admiral  Decatur  on  the  duelling  ground  at  Bladensburg. 

The  detaOs  of  the  Burr-Hamilton  tragedy  are  set  forth  at  length 
in  William  Coleman's  Collection  of  the  Facts  and  the  Documents  relor 
five  to  the  Death  of  Major-General  Alexander  Hamilton  (New  York, 
1804).  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lives  of  Hamilton  or 
Burr.  According  to  the  ideas  of  that  day,  a  man  who  had  reflected 
upon  another,  as  Hamilton  had  upon  Burr,  knowingly  laid  himself 
open  to  a  challenge,  which,  indeed,  Hamilton  himself  seemed  fuUy  to 
realize.  Of  the  sermons  brought  forth  by  this  tragedy,  one  preached 
by  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  on  September  9, 
1804,  possibly  best  expresses  the  abhorrence  of  New  England. 

Hamilton's  eldest  son  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  in  1801,  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  On  the  general  subject  of  duelling  see 
L.  Sabine's  Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelling  and  B.  C.  Truman's  Field  of 
Honor.  In  1776  the  rules  of  war  forbade  any  officer  or  soldier  to 
send  a  chaUenge ;  in  1806  the  rules  forbade  him  to  send  or  accept  a 
chaUenge.  See  John  F.  Callan's  Military  Laws  of  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia,  1863),  pp.  66, 179.  As  late  as  1838,  John  Lyde  Wilson 
published  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  his  Code  of  Honor;  or  Rules  for  the 
Oovemmeni  of  Principals  and  Seconds  in  Duelling. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  LOUISIANA  PROCUBEMENT 

In  1763,  at  the  close  of  the  great  war,  Louis  of  France 
ceded  to  his  cousin  of  Spain  all  of  Louisiana  that  he  had 
not  been  compelled  to  relinquish  to  Great  Britain  as  the 
price  of  peace.  In  this  way  Spain  acquired  all  of  America 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and,  in  addition,  the  island  on  which 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
stream.  Spain  deferred  taking  possession  until  1769. 
Since  that  time,  Louisiana  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
expense,  with  very  few  compensating  advantages.  The 
new  masters  tried  to  convert  the  Creoles  into  good  Span- 
iards; but  the  French  colonists  loved  their  mother  land, 
their  mother  tongue  and  their  old  customs.  They  reso- 
lutely refused  to  become  'Spaniards,  and  the  few  Spanish 
colonists  who  went  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  found  it  neces- 
sary to  learn  French,  because  all  commercial  transactions 
were  carried  on  in  that  language.  The  Spanish  domination 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  province.  No  new  settlers 
came  from  France,  few  from  Spain,  and  the  hostility  of 
both  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  toward  Englishmen  was 
so  strong  that  not  many  English  traders  or  settlers  found 
their  way  to  New  Orleans.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony  was  greatly  hampered  by  the 
Spanish  commercial  system,  which  restricted  trading  to 
half  a  dozen  ports  in  the  Iberian   peninsula,  although 
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there  was  no  place  in  Spanish  markets  for  the  products  of 
Louisiana.  The  two  most  important  of  these  were  indigo 
and  furS;  but  American  indigo  could  not  compete  with  that 
produced  in  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  made  no  use  of  furs.^ 

With  the  coming  of  the  American  Revolution  the  fu- 
ture of  Louisiana  looked  more  hopeful.  In  the  course  of  ^ 
that  conflict  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  adjoining  British 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  and  they  acted  more 
or  less  in  harmony  with  the  Americans  in  wresting  the 
country  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  from  the  English. 
These  years  also  saw  the  coming  of  American  pioneers  into 
the  territory  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi. 
Kentucky  was  the  first  to  receive  colonists  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard ;  then  followed  Tennessee  and  £)hio ;  and 
with  these  might  be  included  the  settlements  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1790,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
American  settlers  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Their 
only  way  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  outer  world  with  their 
surplus  products  was  to  take  them  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  and  there  transfer  them  from  the  river  craft 
to   sea-going  vessels.*    The   expense   of  maintaining  the 


>  Charias  Qay«iT6*fl  Biatory  of  Lou- 
itiana  in  four  volumes  (3rd  ed.,  New 
Orieaoa,  1885)  reproduoee  the  local  idea 
of  the  history  of  that  State.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Alo6e  Fortier*s  Hittory 
ofLouinana  also  in  four  volumes  (Paris, 
IMM).  AU  the  histories  of  Louisiana 
neoessarily  owe  mueh  to  the  earlier  work 
of  F.  X.  Martin,  which  was  originally 
printed  at  New  Orieans  in  1827-1820. 
and  was  reprinted  with  new  matter  in 
1882.  J.  W.  Monette's  Hiatory  of  CAs 
Di9eo9ery  and  StttlemetU  of  Ihe  Valley  of 
th€  MiMoitntnn  (New  York.  1846)  is  still 

llMlui. 

Besides  the  volumes  on  Poreion  iM»- 
iion»  in  the  Ameriean  SlaU  Paptn^  there 
Is  mueh  Interestinc  matter  in  the  vol- 


umes entitled  Miaedtaneoutt  l>  And 
FvJblie  Land*,  v.  Masses  of  papers 
relating  to  Ix>uisiana  in  its  widest  aspect 
are  noted  in  J.  A.  Robertson's  Liti  of 
DoeufiMnte  in  Spanieh  Arehiweo  rdaHno 
to  the  Hietory  of  the  United  StaUe,  which 
haee  been  Printed  or  of  ^Meh  Tranecripte 
are  Preeerted  in  Ameriean  Librariee 
(Washington,  l9lCf),  There  is  much 
useful  and  out-of-the-way  information  in 
Joseph  M.  White's  New  Reeopitacion  of 
the  Lowe  of  Spain  and  ihe  Indies  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1880). 

*In  18Q2.  and  the  nest  few  years, 
shipwrights  at  Pittsburg  and  elsewbsta 
in  the  Ohio  VaUey  built  many  see  going 
vessels.  These  were  passed  over  the 
falls,  ^  at  hi^  water,  —  w«e  ftdghted 
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administration  of  Louisiana  and  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
coupled  with  the  constantly  increasing  commerce  with  the 
interior,  led  the  Spanish  government  and  its  colonial  of- 
ficials to  relax  its  commercial  restrictions  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  try  to  bring  the  trans-Alleghany  American  settle- 
ments within  the  scope  of  Spanish  policy.  The  trade  of 
Louisiana  was  also  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  Spanish 
ports.  In  the  future,  goods  might  be  sent  from  New  Or- 
leans to  any  part  of  Spain  that  was  open  to  commerce  and 
also  to  France  and  to  Spanish  America  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States.^ 

Indigo  and  rice  were  the  principal  products  of  Louisiana 
down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Every  decade 
there  was  more  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
interior  and  consequently  a  larger  quantity  of  furs  for  ex- 
portation. The  cultivation  of  tobacco  also  increased; 
the  cypress  and  cedar  trees  of  the  swamps  were  cut  down, 
sawn  into  boards,  and  sent  to  Havana,  where  the  lumber 
was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  sugar  to  Spain.  By  1794,  the  end  of  the  production 
of  indigo  was  plainly  in  sight,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  a 


with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peltry,  and 
were  sent  to  sea  by  way  of  New  Orleaos. 
One  of  them,  the  brig  Deane,  is  reported 
as  arriving  at  Liverpool  in  1803;  the 
largest  was  the  ship  LouUiana  of  300 
tons.  Mr.  Demaas  E.  Barnes,  searching 
western  newspapers  for  material  on  the 
early  commerce  of  the  Ohio,  counted  5 
ships,  8  brigs,  and  6  schooners  as 
launched  in  the  years  1803  and  1804 
in  the  Valley.  See  KerUueky  OatetUt 
May  17,  Oct.  4.  1803;  Ouardian  of 
Freedom,  April  14,  21,  1804;  and  Pal- 
ladium, April  14,  21,  May  12,  10,  1804. 
See  also  Thaddeus  M.  Harris's  Journal 
of  a  Tour  (Boston,  1805),  p.  52;  and 
Archer  B.  Hulbert'a  ''Western  Ship- 
Building"  in  Amerioofi  Hieiorieal  Re- 
720. 


>  See  the  "Real  Cedula"  of  January 
22, 1782  and  the  '*Real  Orden"  of  June 
0,  1793  in  the  Archives  at  Seville 
(''Papeles  Procedentes  de  la  Isla  de 
Cuba,"  Legajo  No.  2317-1  and  Legajo 
No.  184).  Good  working  synopses  of 
these  documents  are  given  in  Martin's 
Louieiana,  68,  118;  the  paper  of  June 
9,  1793  u  dated  Februaiy.  1793  in 
Martin.  Dr.  Jameson  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  most  kindly  permitted  Dr. 
R.  H.  Hill  to  oversee  the  copying  of  these 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the 
commerce  of  Louisiana  in  the  Archives 
at  Seville.  These  transcripts  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University,  where  they  are  accessible  to 
students. 
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most  destructive  insect,  and  to  the  growing  competition 
fit  .East  Indian  indigo  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  At  this 
moment;  "when  ever}rthing  jooked*  darkest  *for  Louisiana, 
a  mode  was  found  by  which 'sugar  jcould  be  profitably 
produced  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane  had  l)een  tried  a  generation  before,  but 
without  success.  Now,  Etienne  de  Bor6  discovered  by 
experimentation  that  it  was  possible  to  grow  sugar  cane 
that  would  mature  sufficiently  in  one  season  to  yield  sjrrup. 
The  further  discovery  was  made  that  if  the  canes  were  cut, 
piled  in  heaps,  and  covered  with  straw,  they  would  keep 
for  some  time  without  turning  sour.  In  1795,  Bor6  sold 
his  crop  at  a  good  profit  and  thereby  gave  new  life  to  the 
province.^ 

The  ever  increasing  pressure  from  the  American  settlers 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  intrigues.  Don 
Diego  Gardoqui,  Spanish  representative  in  the  United 
States  between  1785  and  1789,  entered  into  dealings  with 
several  persons  of  prominence  to  lead  colonists  to  upper 
Louisiana.  Among  these  was  Colonel  George  Morgan,  who 
actually  founded  a  settlement  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Madrid.  Other  prominent  men  who 
were  concerned  in  these  schemes  were  Baron  Steuben,  who 
meditated  leading  a  colony  of  Revolutionary  veterans  to 
the  Spanish  province,  and  William  Duer,  who  had  some 
hazy  idea  of  promoting  a  settlement  in  that  region.  The 
Spanish  authorities  at  New  Orleans  engaged  in  a  series 
of  intrigues  with  James  Wilkinson  and  other  dwellers  in 

>Oii  the  cenenl  oondition  of  Lou-  lengthy  extracts  in  Oayarrft's  Louuiofio, 

ifliana  in  the  yean  around  1800»  see  the  iii.  411-445,  and  Alo6e  Fortier's  Hittory 

documents  printed  in  James  A.  Robert-  of  Louisiana,  ii«  189  and  fol.    On  the 

son's  Lomnana  under  the  Rule  of  Spain,  sugar  culture  in  that  State,  there  is  an 

Prance,    and   the    United   Staiee,    and  ezoeUent  article  by  Edward  Hogan  in  (he 

Pontalba's  **  Memoir/'  which  was  sub-  Iniemational  Reeiew,  zi,  607. 
mitted  to  Napoleon  and  is  printed  in 
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Kentucky.^  Wilkinson  had  no  official  connection  with  the 
United  States  when  he  appeared  at  New  Orleans  with  a 
cargo  or  cargoes  of  Kentucky  produce  and  induced  the 
governor  to  permit  him  to  market  the  goods  without  pay- 
ment  of  duties.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Kentucky  was  half 
independent  and  was  quite  Ukely  to  become  entirely  so^ 
these  early  intrigues  of  Wilkinson  and  others  would  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  consonant  with  their  obligations  to 
Kentucky  and  to  the  United  States.  After  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Washington^  commerce  between  the  American  set- 
tlements and  New  Orleans  became  more  important  every 
year.  It  aroused  an  increasing  jealousy  of  American  in- 
fluence in  the  minds  of  Spanish  officials  and  led  to  'renewed 
intrigues  with  Wilkinson  and  others  that  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  innocent. 

The  Spaniards,  furthermore,  sought  to  win  over  the 
Indians  living  between  the  settled  parts  of  Georgia  and  the 
plantations  on  the  Mississippi.  If  these  could  be  converted 
into  good  Spanish  Indians,  they  would  serve  as  a  buffer 
against  the  swarms  of  settlers  that  were  certain  to  come 
from  the  southernmost  United  States.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  French  and  the  Spanish  idea  that  the  Appa- 
lachian mountain  sjrstem  was  the  natural  eastern  boimdary 
of  Louisiana  was  entirely  sound;  but  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  any  such  theory,  or  any  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  was  certain  to  meet  with  considerable  opposition. 
The  Spanish  hold  upon  Louisiana  was  so  weak,  the  prov- 
ince had  so  much  potential  importance,  and  its  possession 
by  a  strong  colonizing  power  would  be  so  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  others,  that  projects  were  certain  to  be  set  on 

iSee  Daniel  Clark*0  Proof •  of  ih€  on  WiUdnson'a  Relations  with  Spain" 

Corruption   of  Oen,   Jame$    Wilkiiuon  in  American  Hittorieal  Review,  is,  748 

(Philadelphia,  1800) ;  WUldnaon's  Me-  and  fol. :  and  I.  J.  Cox's  "  Willdnson  and 

motrsc/Aftf  Own  THmet,  vol.  ii;  "Papers  his  Later  Intrigues"  in  ibid.,  six,  794. 
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foot  for  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  by  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  by  France. 

The  first  suggestion  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  status 
of  Louisiana  after  the  organization  of  the  government  under 
the  Constitution  was  in  connection  with  the  supposed 
attack  by  the  British  at  the  time  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
controversy.*  Very  likely  this  existed  only  in  the  imag- 
inations of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Phineas  Bond;  it  cer- 
tainly amounted  to  nothing.  A  more  formidable  con- 
spiring against  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire 
was  Genet's  plan  to  send  a  force  against  New  Orleans  com- 
posed of  western  frontiersmen,  led  by  the  redoubtable 
George  Rogers  Clark '  and  financed  by  money  not  yet  due 
from  the  United  States  to  France.'  The  whole  scheme 
came  to  an  innocuous  ending  as  did  the  rest  of  Genet's 
plottings.  In  1796,  Citizen  Pierre  Auguste  Adet,  then 
representing  the  French  Republic  at  Philadelphia,  sent 
General  Collot  and  an  associate  or  two  to  explore  the  west- 
em  country  and  report  as  to  its  value.  Collot 's  joumey- 
ings  resulted  in  a\book  that  was  largely  copied  from  Pit- 
man's '^ Present  State  of  Proceedings  on  the  Mississippi." 
His  journey  caused  imeasiness  to  General  Wayne,  who 
could  not  understand  what  he  was  doing.  Wayne  sus- 
pected that  Wilkinson,  his  second  in  command,  was  some- 
how connected  with  Collot,  and  at  the  moment  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  western  country  over  the 


'See  above  p.  IIS.  On  December 
21,  1786,  Louia  Otto,  the  IVeneh  rep- 
reaentatiTe,  aent  to  Jay  the  foUowinc 
extract  from  a  deeiMtoh,  written  by  the 
Count  de  Vergennee  on  August  26: 
"The  ezohance  of  Louisiana  for  a 
Franeh  poesession  in  the  West  Indies 
has  never  been  in  question.'*  Dipto- 
rnaHe  Cairmpondme9,  irsS-lTSB,  i, 
836. 

*  Clark  had  alraady  bsen  rnigsasd  In 


for  separation.  See  F.  J. 
Turner  in  Ameriean  Hialcrical  Rnitw, 
lii,662. 


*8ee  Professor  Turner's  contribu- 
tions to  the  elucidation  of  the  diplo- 
matic contest  for  the  Mississippi  Valley 
in  Ammoon  Htatorieol  Reviewt  ii,  474 ; 
iii,  490,  660:  vii,  706;  viii,  78;  s,  240, 
674,  and  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion's RspofU,  1806,  vol.  i,  p.  090,  and 
1807,  p.  660. 
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collection  of  the  whiskey  tax.  Wayne  got  possession  of 
some  letters  that  had  been  sent  from  Adet  to  CoUot.  These 
he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Adet^s  conduct 
and  CoUot's  had  already  aroused  misgivings  in  the  admin- 
istration. Charles  Lee,  the  Attorney  General,  reported  to 
President  Washington  (May,  1796)  that  there  was  reason- 
able ground  for  believing  that  France  had  serious  expecta- 
tions of  obtaining  all  or  part  of  the  Spanish  North  American 
possessions,  that  she  contemplated  a  separation  of  the 
western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  and  that  Collot 
and  his  confederates  were  paid  by  France  and  instructed 
by  her  minister  at  Philadelphia  and  had  already  begun 
their  operations.^  Five  months  later,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  American  minister  at  the  Hague,  confirmed  these 
suspicions  in  a  letter,  stating  that  the  obtaining  Louisiana 
from  Spain  was  then  under  consideration  by  the  Directory.* 
The  first  effective  impulse  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  French 
colonial  empire  in  North  America  was  given  by  Talleyrand 
and  may  be  dated,  well  enough,  from  the  year  1798.  In 
any  such  scheme  the  reconquest  of  San  Domingo  and 
other  French  sugar  islands  from  the  blacks  and  the  ob- 
taining Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  from  Spain  were  essen- 
tial features  which  might,  or  might  not,  be  combined  with 
the  addition  of  the  western  American  settlements  and 
with  the  establishment  of  French  rule  in  some  part  of  South 
America.  Talleyrand  had  not  proceeded  very  far  in  the 
canying  out  of  this  plan,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be- 
came the  chief  power  in  France  and  began  his  conquering 
career  in  Europe.  In  1800,  Napoleon  put  intense  pressure 
upon  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
territories  in  North  America  and  made  what  seemed  to  be 

*  See    "John    Adams    Manuscripts,  '  Adams  to  Pickering,  Oct.  16,  1706. 

Executive,    War,    Attorney    Oenaral'*      Wriiing*  0/  J-  Q*   Adams  (Ford),  ti, 
under  date  May  20,  1796.  31  note. 
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adequate  preparations  for  the  reconquest  of  San  Domingo. 
Spain  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Don  Carlos  IV,  the  king^ 
Dofia  Luisa^  his  spouse,  and  Manuel  Godoy,  Principe  de 
la  Paz,  a  name  which  is  usually  and  incorrectly  translated 
into  English  as  the  ''Prince  of  Peace."  Don  Carlos  was 
respectable  enough  in  his  personal  life,  was  excessively  fond 
of  mechanics  and  himting,  and  left  most  of  his  political 
duties  to  the  queen  and  Godoy.  Their  personal  lives 
were  anything  but  respectable;  but  Godoy  had  abilities 
and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  were  entirely  lacking  in  the 
king.  Whether  in  office  or  out,  he  possessed  great  influ- 
ence and  was  really  the  ruler  of  Spain.  The  bait  held  out 
to  the  trio  as  the  price  of  Louisiana  was  a  throne  in  Italy 
for  Don  Carlos  and  Doila  Luisa's  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, the  titular  Duke  of  Parma.  Recently  Napoleon  had 
overrun  large  districts  of  Italy.  He  now  proposed  to  give 
up  enough  to  make  a  kingdom  for  the  son-in-law  in  ex- 
change for  Louisiana,  the  two  Floridas,  and  six  ships-of- 
the-line.  The  Spaniards  were  willing  enough  to  part  with 
Louisiana,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  expense  to  them.^ 
It  had  only  recently  been  acquired,  and  was  French  to 
begin  with.  The  case  of  Florida  was  very  different.  That 
had  been  an  old  Spanish  possession  and  was  bound  up  with 
the  memories  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Menendez.  As  to  the 
six  battle-ships,  history  is  silent ;  but  the  Spaniards  always 
had  plenty  of  them  and  never  knew  what  to  do  with  them. 
After  negotiating  for  a  while.  Napoleon  consented  to  re- 
ceive Louisiana,  alone,  in  exchange  for  the  Italian  kingdom, 
and  the  bargain  was  struck  at  San  Ildefonso  on  the  first 


1  AeoonUng  to  a  table  in  VilHera  du  950.000    livres ;    the    expendttum    to 

Terrace's  L«t  i>cmt|re«  AnnSe$  de  la  2.S41»000    livres,     leaving    in    round 

Loui$ian€    PranQoUe,    370,    the    total  numbers  a  defiott  of  1.888,000  livres  to 

leoeiptfl  of  the  Sfmniah  sovemnient  at  be  made  oood  by  Spain. 
New    Orleans    in    1801    amounted    to 

VOL.  IV.— "X 
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day  of  October;  1800.^  He  designated  Tuscany  or  Etruria, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it^  for  the  throne  of  the  son-in-law 
and  his  wife.  He  invited  them  to  Paris,  paid  them  marked 
attention,  and  sent  them  to  Florence,  where  they  soon  real- 
ized that  they  were  expected  to  sit  on  the  throne,  while  the 
taxes  were  collected  and  the  kingdom  administered  by 
successive  French  generals.  The  Spaniards  stiffened. 
They  refused  to  convert  the  preliminary  agreement  of 
October  1  into  a  definitive  treaty  or  to  give  the  order  for 
the  surrender  of  the  province.  The  Peace  of  Amiens,  March 
25,  1802,  freed  Napoleon's  hands  from  the  English  war,  and 
a  turn  of  affairs  in  the  West  Indies  seemed  to  open  the  way 
to  the  actual  reoccupation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  The 
Spaniards  still  refused  to  complete  the  transaction,  until 
Gouvion  St.-Cyr,  who  was  representing  Napoleon  in  Spain, 
in  July,  1802,  gave  a  written  pledge  that  France  would 
never  alienate  Louisiana.^  This  seemed  to  content  Don 
•  Carlos  and  the  queen ;  but  they  still  delayed  giving  the 
formal  order  for  the  delivery  of  Louisiana,  as  if  they  doubted 
the  reality  and  continuity  of  Etruria.  For  a  moment, 
Napoleon  did  not  press  the  matter,  as  he  suddenly  had 
added  to  his  desires  a  renewed  wish  for  the  Floridas,  or  for 
West  Florida,  at  any  rate.  He  even  offered  to  give  the 
old  Duchy  of  Parma  outright  to  the  Etrurian  king  in  return 
for  this  additional  territory;  but  the  Spaniards  were  ob- 
durate. They  had  gone  as  far  as  they  would  go.  Napo- 
leon was  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the  time  being  with 
the  surrender  of  Louisiana,  according  to  the  terms  of  San 


*The    document    signed     at    San  1820).    The    treaty   in  Spanish  is  on 

ndefonao  on  October  1,  1800,  was  only  p.  3  of  the  appendix  and  in  English  in 

a  "traiti   prftliminaire."    The  negoti-  the  translation  of  the  above  Memoir, 

ations  were  to  be  completed  within  one  which    was   printed   at   Baltimore   in 

month.    See  D.  Luis  de  Onis^s  Memaria  1821. 

Sobre  Uu  Negociaeionet  entre  Etpafla  y  '  Amtriean    Stale    Papsrv,    Foreign 

lot    B8iado9-Umdo9    de    Amiriea,    que  Rdationa,  ii,  500 ;  Madison  to  Monroe, 

dienmMeii9oalTratadodel8i9(Uedtid,  WrilifHf  o/Modieon  (Hunt),  vU,  07. 
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Bdefonso.^    On  October  15;  1802,  this  order  was  signed  by 
his  Cathohc  Majesty  at  Barcelona.^ 

The  fact  of  the  negotiations  for  the  retrocession  of  Lou- 
isiana was  known  in  governing  circles  in  Europe  in  the 
winter  of  1800-1801,  —  eighteen  months  before  the  agree- 
ment was  completed.  The  first  intimation  of  the  probable 
shift  of  the  ownership  of  Louisiana  came  to  Madison  in  May, 
1801.  One  letter  was  from  Rufus  King.  He  wrote  from 
London  that  the  cession  of  Tuscany  to  the  Spaniards 
gives  credit  to  the  opinion  which  was  prevalent  both  at 
Paris  and  at  London  that  Spain  had  actually  ceded  Loui- 
siana and  the  Floridas  to  France.'  In  all  probability  it 
was  this  communication  from  King  that  Jefferson  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote,  on  May  14,  1801,  that  it  is  feared 
that  ''Spain  is  ceding  Louisiana  to  France,  an  inauspicious 
circumstance  to  us."  ^  The  probability  of  a  change  in 
ownership  of  the  western  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  cer- 
tainly was  an  inauspicious  circumstance,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  aroused  any  great  amount  of  excitement  in 
governmental  circles.     Rumors  of  the  kind  had  been  rife 


1  For  the  treaty  of  October  1,  1800 
and  the  mibeequent  agreementa,  see 
Alejandro  del  Cantillo's  Traiadoa,  Con- 
MniM  y  Dedaraeumea  de  Pas  y  de 
C<mereio  (Madrid,  1843),  pp.  692.  607. 
698.  The  laet  of  theee  is  the  "Real 
e6dula  espedida  en  Barcelona  i  16  de 
octubre  de  1802  para  que  se  entregue 
i  la  Fhuicia  la  oolonia  y  provincia  de  la 
Luisiana."  This  document  doee  not 
refer  to  the  preliminary  articles  of  San 
ndefonso  l^  title,  but  repeats  the 
phraseology  as  to  the  limits  of  the  colony 
to  be  retroceded. 

*  Henry  Adams's  HiMtoryqfthe  Uniied 
SiaiM,  U  ehs.  zv-zvii.  This  part  of 
Adams's  work  is  based  on  transcripts 
which  he  had  made  at  great  expense  in 
time,  thought,  and  money.  They  are 
now  in  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. J.  A.  Robertson  used  them 
extensively  in  his  Laumana  under  the 


RtdiB  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Uniied 
SitUee,  1785-1807.  Other  documents 
are  in  Ameriean  State  Papere,  Poreiffn 
RelaHona,  ii.  506^683;  ViUiers  du 
Terrage's  Lee  Demiiree  AnnSee  de  la 
Louieiane  PranQoiee  (Pttris,  1904),  pp. 
366  and  fol. ;  Barb6-Marbois*  Bietoire 
de  la  Louieiane  (Paris,  1829).  This  was 
translated  and  published  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1830  as  The  Hietcry  ofLouieiana. 

'Rufus  King  to  Madison,  London, 
March  29.  1801  (C.  R.  King's  Rufue 
Xtfia.  iu,  414).  WiUiam  Gonstable  sent 
the  same  information  to  Hamilton 
about  a  week  earlier.  Hamilton  for- 
warded this  letter  to  Madison,  May  20, 
1801 ;  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Worke  of  A. 
HamHtan,  vi,  624. 

*  Massachusetts  Hittorloal  Soeiely's 
CoUeeHone,  Seventh  Series,  i,  96.  See 
also  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  May  96, 1801, 
WriHnoe  (Ford  ed.),  viii,  68. 
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ever  since  1796  and  had  not  ripened  into  fact.  Madison 
thought  the  matter  was  of  sufficient  importance^  however, 
to  open  the  subject  to*  Charles  Pinckney,  who  was  then 
representing  America  at  Madrid.  Madison  wrote  that 
information  had  lately  been  received  through  several  chan- 
nels, that  France  was  about  to  recover,  or  had  recovered, 
some  part  of  her  old  possessions  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
English  government  also  was  solicitous  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  French  colonial  empire.^ 
The  British  foreign  secretary  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
Rufus  King.  He  dilated  on  the  extensive  influence  which 
the  cession  might  give  France  and  stated  that  Great  Brit- 
ain must  be  unwilling  to  have  the  territory  pass  into  Na- 
poleon's hands.  In  reply.  King  quoted  Montesquieu  to 
the  effect  that  God  had  permitted  Turks  and  Spaniards  to 
be  in  the  world,  to  possess  great  empires  with  insignificance. 
He  added  that  the  United  States  government  was  content 
to  have  the  Floridas  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain,^  but  would 
be  unwilling  to  see  them  pass  into  the  possession  of  any  one 
else  except  themselves.  Six  months  later,  in  November, 
1802,  we  find  William  Windham,  who  was  then  out  of  office, 
but  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  influence,  declaring  that  the 
retrocession  of  Louisiana  gave  the  French  nothing  less 
than  the  command  of  two  continents.  It  could  easily  be 
rescued  from  their  hands,  and  this,  he  thought,  would  be 
pleasing  to  America.' 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  now  American  minister  at 
Paris.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  New 
York  manorial  families.    A  quarter  of  a  century  earlier, 

*  WnHnga  of  Maduon,  vii,  4S,  49.  hand.  Jefferson  hinted  that  the  United 
'  C.  R.  King's  R^f1u  King,  ill.  469.  States  might  be  forced  to  make  an  al- 

*  The  Windham  J>aper$,  u.  201.  See  lianoe  with  England.  WriHtHf  of  Jtffw^ 
«1k>  8peeeh«$  in  Parliament  of  WiUiam  eon  (Ford),  i.  298;  Sawvel's  CompUU 
Windham,   ii.    11,   66.    On   the  other      Anae  of  Thomae  Jeffereon,  219. 
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he  had  served  with  Jeflferson  on  the  historic  committee  that 
had  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Long-tried 
friendship  and  the  desirability  of  securing  his  poUtical  aid 
—  and  that  of  his  family  connections  —  had  induced  JeflFer- 
son  to  offer  him  several  posts,  from  which  Livingston  se- 
lected that  of  diplomatic  representative  in  France.  For 
this  particular  position,  his  deafness  and  lack  of  training 
would  seem  to  have  imfitted  him.  As  one  thing  after  an- 
other came  up  in  regard  to  Louisiana,  Madison  sent  him 
instruction  after  instruction.  He  was  directed  to  press  for 
the  payment  of  American  claims  on  the  French  government, 
to  obtain  the  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  French  authorities  to  the  impolicy 
of  what  they  were  doing ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  to 
arouse  anybody's  anger  or  to  make  any  pecuniary  offer 
that  was  Ukely  to  be  effective.  At  Paris,  Livingston  felt 
the  excitement  that  ran  through  French  society  as  to  the 
re^tabUshment  of  colonial  power  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
He  could  hardly  help  it,  for  the  gatherings  which  he  fre- 
quented were  filled  with  chatter  as  to  the  glory  of  things 
to  come  in  America.  He  also  was  cognizant  that  prepara- 
tions were  going  forward  to  make  the  retrocession  an  actu- 
ality. Following  out  his  instructions,  he  sought  to  edu- 
cate ministerial  public  opinion  and  through  it  to  suggest  an 
idea  or  two  to  the  First  Consul,  himself.  He  wrote  letters 
to  influential  gentlemen  in  Paris,  and  finally  presented  a 
memoir  that  was  lengthy  enough  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  state  his  ideas  in  detail.  The  reacquisition  of 
Louisiana,  he  argued,  would  be  harmful  to  France,  for  it 
wotdd  bring  her  territories  in  America  again  into  contact 
with  those  of  Great  Britain  which  would  give  rise  to  end- 
less disputes.  Moreover,  the  ownership  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  would  involve  her  in  continuing  con- 
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troversies  with  the  American  government.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  and  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orieans,  or 
at  some  other  suitable  spot  within  convenient  reach  of  sea- 
going sailing  vessels^  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
trans-Alleghany  settlers;  but  the  administration  of  any 
rules  that  might  be  adopted  to  regulate  this  commerce  was 
certain  to  arouse  friction  between  French  officials  and  the 
river  traders.  All  these  difficulties  might  be  avoided  by 
ceding  New  Orleans  and  the  island  on  which  it  stands^  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi;  to  the  United  States. 
If  to  this  were  added  all  of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  great 
river,  and  north  of  the  Arkansajs,  French  and  British 
dominions  would  be  separated  by  a  block  of  American  ter- 
ritory; and  there  would  remain  a  large  extent  of  French 
Louisiana  to  protect  Spanish  Mexico  from  contact  with 
radical  America.  Livingston's  efforts  would  seem  to  have 
been  well  suited  to  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind/  although 
he  lacked  the  light  touch  and  literary  effectiveness  that  had 
stood  Franklin  in  good  stead  in  similar  educational  efforts. 
It  was  while  affairs  were  in  this  train  in  France  that  the 
Spanish  intendant,  or  finance  officer  at  New  Orleans,  by 
proclamation,  closed  that  port  to  American  commerce. 

From  the  cold  historical  standpoint,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
sympathize  somewhat  with  the  Spaniards,  both  with  the 
royal  government  at  Madrid  and  with  the  officials  at  New 
Orleans ;  for  an  examination  of  the  custom  house  books  shows 
conclusively  that  Louisiana  was  coming  more  and  more 
under  American  influence  and  that  this  danger  of  Ameri- 
canization proceeded  in  great  part  from  the  Treaty  of  1795 
which  conferred  upon  Americans  the  right  to  deposit  goods 
at  New  Orleans  free  from  all  government  exactions,  while 

>8ee    LiTingvton'B    "Memoirs"    in      ii,  520-624, 584-687. 
Amtrican  StaU  Paptn^  Forngn  RdaUont, 
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awaiting  transshipment  to  ocean-going  vessels.^  Before 
1795;  whatever  privileges  Americans  enjoyed  in  Louisiana 
were  the  jesults  of  special  relaxations  which  were  due  either 
to  the  scarcity  of  food  or  to  the  cupidity  of  some  high  of- 
ficial. These  could  be  taken  away  at  any  time, — and 
they  were  constantly  changed.  Under  these  conditions  no 
stable  commerce  could  develop.  All  this  was  altered  by 
the  Treaty  of  1795,  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican traders  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  o£fered  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  New  Orleans.  The  effect  was  start* 
ling.  In  1794,  only  thirty-one  vessels  were  entered  at  the 
custom  house  there  as  coming  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  Atlantic  ports;  and  only  twenty-three  barges, 
keels,  and  flat-boats  from  the  American  settlements  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Five  years  later,  in  1799,  no  less  than  sev- 
enty-eight vessels  entered  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  river  craft 
from  Pittsburg,  Kentucky,  Natchez,  and  other  up-river 
settlements.  As  to  clearances  outward  to  Atlantic  seaports 
the  number  increased  from  twenty-six  in  1794  to  sixty-six 
in  1799.  In  the  same  years,  the  number  of  vessels  clearing 
from  New  Orleans  for  Havana,  Santa  Cruz,  and  other 
American  ports  had  actually  decreased.  In  the  next  three 
years,  American  commerce  grew  with  great  rapidity  and 
Spanish  remained  stationary.' 


*  Statuttes  of  the  trade  of  Louifliaiui 
are  given  in  a  dicMt  of  infonnation  that 
Jefferson  caused  to  be  printed  in  1803 
under  the  title  of  "An  Account  of 
Looiaiana.*'  It  la  reprinted  in  Old 
Souih  Leaflett,  no.  106,  without  the 
•tatistioe ;  these  are  most  conveniently 
found  in  the  copy  in  American  State 
Papert,  MieedUmeoua,  i,  354-356.  On 
the  general  subject,  see  Monette*s 
"Progress  of  Navigation  and  Commerce 
on  the  .  .  .  MissiaBippi'*  in  Mississippi 
Historical   Society's  PvJblieatione,   vii, 


479.  and  Louis  Pelser's  "Economic 
Factors  in  the  Acquisition  of  Louisiana  *' 
in  MisBissippi  Valley  Historical  Associ- 
ation's Proeeedinoe,  vi,  109. 

'  An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  province  was  growing  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures  that 
have  been  compiled  from  traoacripts 
of  the  New  Orieans  custom-house  books 
that  were  made  for  me  at  Seville.  The 
export  of  sugar  rose  from  nothing  in 
1794  to  over  1,000,000  pounds  in  1799. 
and  to  45,000  casks  valued  at  over 


\ 
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According  to  the  Treaty  of  1795,  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans  was  given  for  three  years.  In  1798,  the  initial 
period  came  to  an  end.  No  definite  renewal  of  it  was 
made,  but  after  a  few  months,  the  right  was  restored  in 
practice  and  continued  in  effective  and  constantly  increas-' 
ing  operation  until  1802.  In  June  of  that  year,  Daniel 
Clark,  a  successful  and  influential  merchant  at  New  Orleans, 
wrote  ^  to  Madison  that  the  Spanish  Intendant  had  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  impede  American  commerce  by 
all  kinds  of  restrictions,  bonds,  and  fees.  There  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  the  officials 
in  Louisiana  and  the  home  government,  because  on  the 
14th  day  of  July,  1802,  the  king  of  Spain  directed  the  In- 
tendant to  put  an  end  to  the  introduction  and  deposit  of 
American  merchandise  at  New*  Orleans  without  express 
order  from  Madrid.  In  carrying  out  this  direction,  he  was 
not  to  justify  himself  by  referring  to  the  royal  order,  but 
was  to  allege  that  on  consulting  the  Treaty  of  1795,  he 
foimd  that  the  limit  of  three  years  fixed  by  that  instrument 
bound  his  hands  so  that  he  could  not  allow  the  further  en- 
joyment of  the  right  of  deposit  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  king.' 

October  16,  1802,  Don  Juan  Ventura  Morales,  the  Span- 
ish Intendant  of  Louisiana,  by  proclamation  declared  that 


$300,000  in  1802.  Cotton  incraaaed 
from  243,000  pounds  in  1709  to  20,000 
bales  in  1802,  valued  at  over  Sl.OOO.OOO. 
Large  amounts  of  tobacco  were  sent  out, 
much  of  it  from  up  the  river.  In  1709, 
121,000  pounds  of  tobacco  came  down 
the  river  and  about  double  that  amount 
was  exported.  In  the  same  year,  9333 
barreb  of  flour  were  brought  in  from 
up  the  stream ;  22,000  pounds  of  hemp ; 
604  barrels  of  dder;  620  gallons  of 
whiskey;  and,  among  other  things, 
kettles  and  other  iron  utensils.  Prac- 
tically none  of  these  commodities  came 


down  the  river  in  1794.  In  1802,  goods 
descending  the  Mississippi  to  the  value 
of  over  SI, 000,000  were  entered  at  the 
custom  house  at  Natches.  Commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana  is  given  in  the 
"Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury," dated  October  24,  1803,  Tables 
F  and  O  (American  State  Papert^ 
Finance,  ii,  66). 

>  Clark's  letter  to  Madison,  dated 
New  Orleans,  22  June,  1802,  is  in  the 
"Monroe  Papers'*  at  Washington. 

*  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 
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the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans^  having  been  introduced 
during  a  war  and  the  war  having  come  to  an  end;  he  could 
no  longer  permit  Americans  to  enjoy  the  privilege  conferred 
by  the  treaty  without  the  express  order  of  his  royal  master. 
This  proclamation  was  posted  on  the  walls  and  printed  in 
the  newspapers.  The  news  travelled  slowly  upstream,  arous- 
ing the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the  western  settle- 
ments. New  Orleans  was  open  to  attack  by  a  few  himdred 
men.  There  were  no  Spanish  soldiers  to  speak  of  in  the 
province  and  there  was  no  fort  above  the  city  or  below 
that  was  capable  of  o£fering  any  extended  resistance.  Tlie 
Republicans  and  the  admiidstration;  when  the  news  came 
to  Washington^  affected  to  minimize  it  and  sought  delay. 
The  Federalists  thought  that  the  hour  had  struck  for  taking 
their  revenge  on  Jefferson.  Their  brief  glare  of  popularity 
had  been  won  as  champions  of  America  against  Gallic  ag- 
gression. It  now  seemed  perfectly  evident  that  Spain, 
having  retroceded  Louisiana  to  France,  was  not  to  hand 
over  that  province  burdened  with  the  servitude  of  the 
right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  The  Federalists  wished 
to  rouse  the  Westerners  to  fury  and  send  them  to  seize 
New  Orleans.^  Once  there,  they  could  dare  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen,  both,  to  do  their  worst.  What  Jefferson  and 
Madison  wotdd  have  done,  if  they  had  been  let  alone,  no 
one  can  say.  Assailed  on  the  flank  by  the  Federalists  and 
Ukely  to  forfeit  their  hold  on  the  western  Radicals,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  some  steps  to  hold  themselves  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  as  maintaining  their  rights 
in  the  face  of  both  France  and  Spain.    On  January  11, 1803, 


1  See  AnnaU  cf  Congnu,  7th  Cong.,  1808;    and  MutiiHppi  Qumtitm,    B^ 

2iul  Se«.,  Pt.  i,  83-97,  106-256,  etc.;  port  on  Certain  Be§oiuiionB  coneeminQ 

The  Mieeieeippi  QueeUon  faidy  Stated,  the  ViolaHon  <4  ^  R^fhi  cf  Depo&U  in 

and  the  Vieum  and  ArgumenU  of  thoee  the  Jeland  of  Nmo  Orlmne  (PhiUdel- 

vAo  Clamor  for  War,  Examined  .  .  .  6y  phiAt  1803). 
CamUlue  [WiUliam  Duaoe].  PhiladelphiA, 
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Jefferson  nominated  James  Monroe  of  Virginia  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  France  *  and 
Spain  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties  in  con- 
junction  with  the  resident  ministers  at  Paris  and  at  Ma- 
drid. Samuel  Smithy  then  a  Representative  from  Mary- 
land and  in  confidential  relations  with  the  administration, 
at  the  same  time  introduced  a  resolution  appropriating  two 
million  dollars  to  enable  the  United  States  to  settle  the 
whole  business,  once  for  all.  This  activity  did  not  at  all 
convince  the  Federalists  that  they  were  beaten  in  their 
attempted  combination  with  the  frontiersmen.  Senator 
Boss  of  Pennsylvania,  who  represented  a  good  deal  of  pio- 
neer fervor  in  his  own  person,  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  military  activity  on  the  part  of  the  government 
(February  16,  1803).  Nothing  came  of  this  effort;  but 
any  turn  in  events  might  at  any  time  bring  sufficient  strength 
to  the  opposition  seriously  to  affect  the  State  elections  and, 
through  them,  give  the  Federalists  victory  in  the  national 
campaign  of  1804.  Jefferson  recognized  to  the  full  the 
perilousness  of  the  situation,  and  the  next  few  months  were 
months  of  anxious  and  watchful  waiting. 

James  Monroe  was  one  of  those  men  of  persistent 
mediocrity  from  whom  useful  and  attractive  Presidents 
have  been  made.  For  years  he  had  been  in  intimate  re- 
lations with  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  was  one  of  the  three 
or  four  Virginia  politicians  to  be  habitually  consulted  by 
them.  Up  to  this  time,  Jefferson  had  had  great  confidence 
in  Monroe's  judgment.  At  the  moment  this  was  some- 
what shaken.    Monroe  possessed  a  facility  for  poking  into 


*  The  oommiflsion  to  LivingRton  and  this  distinotion,  Madimn  inf onned  Um 

Monroe  denominated  lavingston  Min-  that  it  was  merely  an  error  on  the  part 

ister  Plenipotentiary  and  Monroe,  Min-  of  a  clerk  in  his  office ;   but  Livingston 

ister    Extraordinary    and    Plenipoten-  might  well  have  felt  annoyed  and  did 

Uary.    When   Livingston  objected   to  feel  so. 
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the  personal  affairs  of  great  men.  Having  exploited  the 
Hamilton-Reynolds  scandal^  he  now  had  on  his  mind  the 
connection  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  a  certain  Mrs.  Walker. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  seemed  rather  opportune  to  get 
him  out  of  the  country.  Certainly,  neither  his  past  his- 
tory as  a  diplomatist  nor  his  potential  capacity  for  settling 
diffictdt  problems  could  have  marked  him  out  as  the  best 
candidate  for  this  extremely  critical  situation.^ 

It  took  Monroe  almost  exactly  three  months  from  the 
time  of  his  nomination  to  reach  Paris,  —  which  must  be 
regarded  as  commendable  speed  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  transportation.  In  the  interval,  affairs  in  France 
had  been  moving  with  Napoleonic  swiftness  and  unexpected- 
ness.^ Events  had  not  progressed  in  Europe  at  all  to  Bona- 
parte's wish.  His  position  for  the  present  and  for  the  future 
depended  upon  "glory";  but  there  was  no  glory  in  peace. 
Everywhere  —  at  home  in  France  and  abroad  in  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  England  —  forces  were  at  work  for  his  imder- 
mining.  It  was  only  in  war  that  he  could  be  secure.  On 
March  12,  1803,  at  Madame  Bonaparte's  reception,  he 
turned  violently  on  the  British  ambassador  and  declared 
that  England  must  give  way  or  there  would  be  war.'  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict,  but  it  was  not 
answered  by  England  by  a  formal  declaration  imtil  May 
18,  more  than  two  months  later.     Napoleon's  pronuncia- 


>  See  BCadiao&  to  Momoe,  Waahlng- 
ton,  Ai>ril  20. 1803,  in  Wntino9  €if  Modi- 
ion  (Hunt),  vii.  48  note. 

*  Beeides  the  dooumente  dted  on  p. 
307,  note  2,  tee  Slaie  Papers  and  Cor^ 
rmpondtnci  bearino  upon  tho  Pwrehaso 
oS  the  TorrUory  qf  Louiiiana  (Waihin^ 
ton,  1903,  "Houee  Dooumente,"  67th 
Cong.,  2nd  Seoe.,  No.  431).  Un- 
fortunetely  ell  the  printed  ooUeotiona 
of  dooumente  deelinc  with  thie  matter 
•re  marred  by  typographioal  errors  at 


important  points.  See  also  the  writincs 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
Rufus  King.  It  is  to  be  regretted  thai 
no  oolleotion  of  the  writings  of  Robert 
R.  Livingston  has  ever  been  printed. 
The  lack  is  by  no  means  made  good  by 
E.  B.  Livingston's  The  lAHfiQeione  of 
Limnoalan  Manor,  whioh  is  in  many 
respects  an  exceedingly  useful  book. 

*Ameriean    Stale    Papere,    Foreion 
Aatelioiu,  ii,  647. 
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mento  was  not  merely  the  beginning  of  another  decade  of 
European  warfare,  it  was  the  announcement  of  the  ending 
of  French  colonial  aspirations  for  a  century.  Great  Brit- 
ain maintained  her  colonial  ascendency  in  war  and  strength- 
ened it  because  she  was  the  ruler  of  the  oceans.  France 
was  nothing  of  the  sort;  peace  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  her  colonial  empire.  In  war  with  Britain, 
colonies  were  a  burden  to  her  rather  than  a  source  of  strength 
as  they  were  to  her  enemy:  When  the  occupation  of  Loui- 
siana had  appeared  to  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  General 
Victor  had  been  ordered  into  colonial  exile  for  this 
purpose,  and,  earlier,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law.  General 
Leclerc,  had  been  sent  to  San  Domingo  with  a  formidable 
force  for  its  subjugation.  Toussaint  Louverture  and  his 
blacks  —  with  the  yellow  fever  —  had  put  an  ending  to 
Leclerc's  conquering  career  by  destroying  him  and  most  of 
his  soldiers.^  In  Europe,  the  ice  of  winter  had  prevented 
Victor's  departure,  so  that  Louisiana  had  not  actually 
come  into  French  hands.  It  might  still  be  easy  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  but  it  was  certain  to  be  difficult  and  expensive 
to  maintain  its  connection  with  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  judging  from  Livingston's  letters,  from  his  conver- 
sations, and  his  memoirs,  money  was  likely  to  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Americans  provided  a  sufficiently  attractive 
quid  pro  quo  was  suggested. 

It  was  under  circumstances  something  like  those  detailed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  Napoleon  (April  10,  1803) 
summoned  two  of  his  ministers,  Barb6  Marbois,  who  had 
charge  of  the  finances,  and  Denis  Decrds,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  selling 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.    Decrds  opposed  the  proj- 

*  Bee  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard's  French  and  T.  G.  Stewaid'e  Hattjm  Bmchdiim, 
RmoluHon  in  San  Domingo,  296-360 ;      1791  to  180^. 
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ect.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  close  of  the  approaching 
struggle  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  Louisiana,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  would  depend  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war  in  Europe.  Marbois  had  lived  in  America 
during  our  Revolution  and  had  married  an  American  wife.^ 
As  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  conscious  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  financing  a  new  war  in  its  earlier  stages  before 
conquered  countries  could  be  levied  upon.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  gain  money  by  the  simple  process  of  selling 
what  a  modem  stockbroker  would  term  a  "call"  for  the 
delivery  of  certain  goods,  which  in  this  case  consisted  of  one 
town  and  an  indefinite  amoimt  of  wilderness.  The  confer- 
ence soon  came  to  an  end ;  but  the  next  morning  at  break 
of  day,  the  First  Consul  sent  for  Marbois.  He  ordered  him 
to  open  negotiations  at  once  with  Livingston  for  the  sale  of 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans  and  all,  for  fifty  millions  of  francs, 
on  condition  that  the  Americans  would  take  care  of  the 
claims  of  their  citizens  on  the  French  government.  He 
told  him  not  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Monroe,  whose 
arrival  at  Havre  had  already  been  heliographed  to  Paris, 
but  to  push  the  matter  through  without  delay  of  any  kind.' 
Napoleon  had  also  spoken  of  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to 
Talleyrand,  who  still  had  charge  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
negotiations  would  naturally  be  in  his  department;    but 


1  Elisabeth  Moore,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Moore,  once  Prendent  of  Peuuiyl- 
vania. 

'  Monroe's  statement  is  interesting : 
'*I  oould  not  but  disapprove  of  M? 
I^  conduct  in  communicating  with  Mf 
Marbois  on  a  subject  committed  to  us 
jointly,  after  I  arrived  at  Paris,  es- 
peoiaUy  as  Mf  Marbois*s  agency  was 
then  only  in  contemplation,  referred  to 
or  rather  grew  out  of  a  decision  taken 
after  my  arrival  at  Havre  was  known, 
to  cede  the  territory,  which  decision 
was  actually  produc'd  by  my  arrival. 


and  the  more  so  as  I  was  at  his  house 
when  MT  Marbois  called  on  him,  when 
if  an  interview  at  that  time  was  at  all 
proper,  under  the  then  circumstances, 
it  wo?  have  been  as  easy  to  have  ar- 
ranged a  joint  as  a  separate  one." 
WrUinot  of  Monroe  (Hamilton),  iv, 
148. 

The  account  in  the  text  follows  that 
in  Barb6  Marbois's  HUtoire  de  la  Loui- 
none,  247-339 ;  translation,  HxBtory  of 
Lmimofia.  225-316.  This  forms  the 
basis  of  the  account  in  Adams's  UmUd 
StaUa. 
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Napoleon  had  given  him  no  directions  as  to  conducting  the 
affair.  Nevertheless,  Talleyrand  surprised  Livingston  be- 
yond measure  by  inquiring  what  the  United  States  would 
give  for  Louisiana,  the  whole  of  it,  including  New  Orleans 
and  the  coimtry  above  the  Arkansas,  as  well  as  below  it. 
The  next  day,  April  12,  Livingston  saw  Talleyrand  again, 
who  then  remarked  that  his  proposition  was  only  personal 
and,  indeed,  that  Louisiana  was  not  theirs  to  sell.  By 
this  time  Monroe  had  reached  Paris  and  he  and  Livingston 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  April  13,  in  looking 
over  the  papers  relating  to  their  mission.  That  afternoon 
Livingston  entertained  some  friends  at  dinner  to  meet 
Monroe.  While  at  table,  Marbois  was  seen  walking  in  the 
garden.  He  came  in  for  coffee,  was  introduced  to  Monroe, 
and  suggested  to  Livingston  that  he  should  come  to  his 
office  that  evening  when  they  could  talk  over  the  subject 
of  American  claims  about  which  something  had  been  said 
at  St.  Cloud,  —  where  Napoleon  was  then  in  residence. 
Marbois  had  taken  two  days  to  consider  as  to  the  best 
means  of  approaching  the  subject,  or  he  may  have  been 
busy  about  other  things.  At  any  rate  when  he  and  Living- 
ston were  alone  together  he  told  him  that  the  First  Consul 
had  said  to  him  ''Let  them  [the  Americans]  give  you  one 
hundred  millions  of  Francs,  and  pay  their  own  claims, 
and  take  the  whole  country"  of  Louisiana.  According  to 
his  own  account,  Livingston  looked  surprised  at  the  ex- 
orbitancy of  the  demand,  whereupon  Marbois  said  that 
he  had  told  the  First  Consul  that  it  was  too  much,  and 
asked  him  what  the  United  States  would  pay  ?  Livingston 
replied  that  he  and  Monroe  would  have  to  confer  together 
on  the  subject.  Upon  this,  Marbois  declared  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  make  any  especial  inquiry  of  Livingston, 
but  if  he  wotdd  name  any  sum  that  came  near  the  mark,  he 
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would  mention  it  to  his  chief.  In  the  end,  Marbois  sug- 
gested that  if  the  Americans  would  name  sixty  million 
francs  and  take  upon  themselves  the  claims  upon  the  French 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  more,  he  would 
try  how  far  this  would  be  acceptable.  After  more  conver- 
sation, Livingston  returned  to  his  house  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Madison  recounting  what  had  occurred.^  He  finished 
his  writing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and,  apparently, 
despatched  the  missive  on  its  way  to  America  before  he  had 
any  conversation  with  Monroe  as  to  Marbois's  proposi- 
tions.* The  rest  of  the  negotiation  was  a  mere  matter  of 
haggle  which  all  came  to  nothing,  for  Marbois's  terms  were 
finally  acceded  to.  There  were  three  documents.  They 
were  completed  on  different  days,  but  were  all  dated  back 
to  April  30,  1803,  and  are  often  loosely  referred  to  as  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty.  After  Marbois,  Monroe,  and 
Livingston  had  affixed  their  names  to  these  instruments, 
they  shook  hands  and  Livingston  announced:  "We  have 
Uved  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives. 
The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained 
by  art  or  dictated  by  force.  .  .  .    From  this  day  the  United 


1  See  IivingBtoa*e  letters  of  April  11, 
13.  and  17,  in  Amerietm  StaU  Papert, 
Foreign  ReUMona,  u,  652-655.  Mon- 
roe's eouriah  account  of  the  negotiations 
is  in  Hamilton's  WriHnoM  of  Monroe^  iv. 
9-17.  These  documents  are  repeated 
in  8iai0  Papert  bearino  upon  Loui$iana, 
With  these  should  be  read  Monroe's 
letter  to  Madison,  dated  Paris,  July  6, 
1805,  in  BuUetin  of  the  New  York 
PaUic  Library,  iv,  50. 

*As  the  weeks  went  by  Livingston 
and  Monroe  grew  more  and  more  jealous 
of  one  another,  especially  as  to  the 
credit  due  for  this  acquisition.  Living- 
ston's side  is  stated  in  his  letter  to 
Madison  of  November  15,  1803  in 
Ameriean  State  Papere,  Foreion  RelaHone, 
tt,  573  and  in  Madison's  letter  to  him 
of  February   7,    1804  in   Wriiinoe  of 


Madieon  (Hunt),  vii,  114  note.  Mon- 
roe's side  of  the  case  is  in  his  letters  of 
April  15,  1803,  to  Madison  and  of  May 
25  to  the  Virginia  Senators.  These 
may  be  found  in  the  WrUinot  of  Monroe 
(Hamilton),  iv,  9  and  31 ;  they  with 
his  journal  or  memorandum  have  been 
widely  printed,  as  in  the  State  Papere. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  apportion  the 
credit  for  this  transaction.  Napoleon, 
for  reasons  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  United  SUtes.  suddenly 
determined  to  get  whatever  he  could 
for  whatever  title  to  T4)nisiana  he  had. 
He  threw  the  province,  so  to  speak,  at 
Livingston,  Monroe,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson ;  and  they  share  between  them 
—  equally  —  whatever  credit  there  was 
in  catching  it  and  holding  it  —  that  is 
aU. 
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troversies  with  the  American  government.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  and  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  OrieanS;  or 
at  some  other  suitable  spot  within  convenient  reach  of  sea- 
going sailing  vessels,  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
trans-Alleghany  settlers;  but  the  administration  of  any 
rules  that  might  be  adopted  to  regulate  this  commerce  was 
certain  to  arouse  friction  between  French  officials  and  the 
river  traders.  All  these  difficulties  might  be  avoided  by 
ceding  New  Orleans  and  the  island  on  which  it  stands,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  United  States. 
If  to  this  were  added  aU  of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  great 
river,  and  north  of  the  Arkansajs,  French  and  British 
dominions  wotdd  be  separated  by  a  block  of  American  ter- 
ritory; and  there  would  remain  a  large  extent  of  French 
Louisiana  to  protect  Spanish  Mexico  from  contact  with 
radical  America.  Livingston's  efforts  would  seem  to  have 
been  well  suited  to  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind,^  although 
he  lacked  the  light  touch  and  literary  efiFectiveness  that  had 
stood  Franklin  in  good  stead  in  similar  educational  efforts. 
It  was  while  affairs  were  in  this  train  in  France  that  the 
Spanish  intendant,  or  finance  officer  at  New  Orleans,  by 
proclamation,  closed  that  port  to  American  commerce. 

From  the  cold  historical  standpoint,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
sympathize  somewhat  with  the  Spaniards,  both  with  the 
royal  government  at  Madrid  and  with  the  officials  at  New 
Orleans ;  for  an  examination  of  the  custom  house  books  shows 
conclusively  that  Louisiana  was  coming  more  and  more 
under  American  influence  and  that  this  danger  of  Ameri- 
canization proceeded  in  great  part  from  the  Treaty  of  1795 
which  conferred  upon  Americans  the  right  to  deposit  goods 
at  New  Orleans  free  from  all  government  exactions,  while 

I  See    livingston'a    "Memoirs"    in      B,  520-524, 584-687. 
Amtrican  StaU  Paptn,  Formgn  RdiUUm; 
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awaiting  transshipment  to  ocean-going  vessels.^  Before 
1795,  whatever  privileges  Americans  enjoyed  in  Louisiana 
were  the  jesnlts  of  special  relaxations  which  were  due  either 
to  the  scarcity  of  food  or  to  the  cupidity  of  some  high  of- 
ficial. These  could  be  taken  away  at  any  time, — and 
they  were  constantly  changed.  Under  these  conditions  no 
stable  commerce  could  develop.  All  this  was  altered  by 
the  Treaty  of  1795,  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican traders  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  New  Orleans.  The  effect  was  start- 
ling. In  1794,  only  thirty-one  vessels  were  entered  at  the 
custom  house  there  as  coming  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  Atlantic  ports;  and  only  twenty-three  barges, 
keels,  and  flat-boats  from  the  American  settlements  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Five  years  later,  in  1799,  no  less  than  sev- 
enty-eight vessels  entered  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  river  craft 
from  Pittsburg,  Kentucky,  Natchez,  and  other  up-river 
settlements.  As  to  clearances  outward  to  Atlantic  seaports 
the  number  increased  from  twenty-six  in  1794  to  sixty-six 
in  1799.  In  the  same  years,  the  number  of  vessels  clearing 
from  New  Orleans  for  Havana,  Santa  Cruz,  and  other 
American  ports  had  actually  decreased.  In  the  next  three 
years,  American  commerce  grew  with  great  rapidity  and 
Spanish  remained  stationary.^ 

iSUtistios  of  the  trade  of  LoolaUtiiA      470,    and    Louia   Ptolaer'a    ''Eoonomio 
are  given  in  m  diteat  of  information  that      Faetora  in  the  Aoquiaition  of  T<onieiana  ** 


Jefferaon  eauaed  to  be  printed  in  1803      in  Miaaiaaippi  Valley  Hiatorical  Aaaod- 
under  the   title   of   **An   Account   of      ation'a  Py-oeMrftn^t,  vi»  109. 


Louinana."    It    ia    reprinted    in    OU  *  An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 

South  Lea/UU,   no.   105,   without  the  the    province    waa    growing    can    be 

atatiatica ;  theae  are  moat  conveniently  gathered  from  the  following  figuraa  that 

found  in  the  copy  in  Ameriean  State  have  been  compiled  from  tranaoripta 

Papert,  MitoeOaneouB,  i,  354-356.    On  of  the  New  Orleana  cuatom-houae  booka 

the    general    aubject,    aee    Monette'a  that  were  made  for  me  at  Seville.    The 

'*  Prograaa  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  export  of  augar  roae  from  nothing  in 

on  the  .  .  .  Miaaiaaippi"  in  Miaaiaaippi  1704  to  over  1.000,000  pounda  in  1700, 


Hiatorical   Sodety'a  PMieotum$,   vii,      and  to  46,000  caaka  valued  at  over 


\ 
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According  to  the  Treaty  of  1795|  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans  was  given  for  three  years.  In  1798,  the  initial 
period  came  to  an  end.  No  definite  renewal  of  it  was 
made,  but  after  a  few  months,  the  right  was  restored  in 
practice  and  continued  in  effective  and  constantly  increas-' 
ing  operation  until  1802.  In  June  of  that  year,  Daniel 
Clark,  a  successful  and  influential  merchant  at  New  Orleans, 
wrote  ^  to  Madison  that  the  Spanish  Intendant  had  for 
some  time  been  trjring  to  impede  American  commerce  by 
all  kinds  of  restrictions,  bonds,  and  fees.  There  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  the  officials 
in  Louisiana  and  the  home  government,  because  on  the 
14th  day  of  July,  1802,  the  king  of  Spain  directed  the  In- 
tendant to  put  an  end  to  the  introduction  and  deposit  of 
American  merchandise  at  New'  Orleans  without  express 
order  from  Madrid.  In  carrying  out  this  direction,  he  was 
not  to  justify  himself  by  referring  to  the  royal  order,  but 
was  to  allege  that  on  consulting  the  Treaty  of  1795,  he 
found  that  the  limit  of  three  years  fixed  by  that  instrument 
bound  his  hands  so  that  he  could  not  allow  the  further  en- 
joyment of  the  right  of  deposit  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  king.^ 

October  16,  1802,  Don  Juan  Ventura  Morales,  the  Span- 
ish Intendant  of  Louisiana,  by  proclamation  declared  that 


$300,000  in  1802.  Ck>tton  incroased 
from  243,000  pounds  in  1709  to  20,000 
bales  in  1802,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000. 
Large  amounts  of  tobacco  were  sent  out, 
mudi  of  it  from  up  the  river.  In  1799, 
121,000  pounds  of  tobacco  came  down 
the  river  and  about  double  that  amount 
was  exported.  In  the  same  year,  9333 
barrels  of  flour  were  brought  in  from 
up  the  stream ;  22,000  pounds  of  hemp ; 
604  bamls  of  cider;  520  gallons  of 
whiskey;  and,  among  other  things, 
kettles  and  other  iron  utensOs.  Prac- 
tically none  of  these  commodities  came 


down  the  river  in  1794.  In  1802,  goods 
descending  the  M&Bsiesippi  to  the  value 
of  over  $1,000,000  were  entered  at  the 
custom  house  at  Natches.  Commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana  is  given  in  the 
"Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,*' dated  October  24,  1803.  Tables 
F  and  G  (American  State  Papen, 
Pinaneet  ii,  56). 

i  Clark's  letter  to  Madison,  dated 
New  Orleans,  22  June.  1802.  is  in  the 
"Monroe  Papers'*  at  Washington. 

'  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 
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the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  having  been  introduced 
during  a  war  and  the  war  having  come  to  an  end;  he  could 
no  longer  permit  Americans  to  enjoy  the  privilege  conferred 
by  the  treaty  without  the  express  order  of  his  royal  master. 
This  proclamation  was  posted  on  the  walls  and  printed  in 
the  newspapers.  The  news  travelled  slowly  upstream,  arous- 
ing the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the  western  settle- 
ments. New  Orleans  was  open  to  attack  by  a  few  hundred 
men.  There  were  no  Spanish  soldiers  to  speak  of  in  the 
province  and  there  was  no  fort  above  the  city  or  below 
that  was  capable  of  offering  any  extended  resistance.  The 
Republicans  and  the  administration,  when  the  news  came 
to  Washington,  affected  to  minimize  it  and  sought  delay. 
The  Federalists  thought  that  the  hour  had  struck  for  taking 
their  revenge  on  Jefferson.  Their  brief  glare  of  popularity 
had  been  won  as  champions  of  America  against  Gallic  ag- 
gression. It  now  seemed  perfectly  evident  that  Spain, 
having  retroceded  Louisiana  to  France,  was  not  to  hand 
over  that  province  burdened  with  the  servitude  of  the 
right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  The  Federalists  wished 
to  rouse  the  Westerners  to  fury  and  send  them  to  seize 
New  Orleans.^  Once  there,  they  could  dare  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen,  both,  to  do  their  worst.  What  Jefferson  and 
Madison  would  have  done,  if  they  had  been  let  alone,  no 
one  can  say.  Assailed  on  the  flank  by  the  Federalists  and 
likely  to  forfeit  their  hold  on  the  western  Radicals,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  some  steps  to  hold  themselves  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  as  maintaining  their  rights 
in  the  face  of  both  France  and  Spain.    On  January  11, 1803, 

t  Sm  AnnaU  €(f  Congrm;  7th  Cone  1803;    and  MiuUaivpi  QumHon.    A#- 

2nd  SesB.,  Pt.  i,  83-07,  106-266,  etc;  port  <m  Certain  BmAMtUmM  conMrntna 

Th€  MiMtitiptfi  Qu€$t%on  fairly  Siaisd,  the  VioUuian  of  tKe  Righi  €(f  Deptmi  in 

and  the  Viewe  and  ArgummU  of  ihoee  the  Island  of  Nmp  Orlmna  (FhiUdel- 

who  Clamor  for  War,  Examined  ,  .  ,  by  phia,  1808). 
CamiUue  [WilllUm  Dumne].  Philadelphia, 
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Jefferson  nominated  James  Monroe  of  Virginia  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  France  ^  and 
Spain  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties  in  con- 
junction with  the  resident  ministers  at  Paris  and  at  Ma- 
drid. Samuel  Smith,  then  a  Representative  from  Mary- 
land and  in  confidential  relations  with  the  administration, 
at  the  same  time  introduced  a  resolution  appropriating  two 
million  dollars  to  enable  the  United  States  to  settle  the 
whole  business,  once  for  all.  This  activity  did  not  at  all 
convince  the  Federalists  that  they  were  beaten  in  their 
attempted  combination  with  the  frontiersmen.  Senator 
Ross  of  Pennsylvania,  who  represented  a  good  deal  of  pio- 
neer fervor  in  his  own  person,  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  military  activity  on  the  part  of  the  government 
(February  16,  1803).  Nothing  came  of  this  effort;  but 
any  turn  in  events  might  at  any  time  bring  sufficient  strength 
to  the  opposition  seriously  to  affect  the  State  elections  and, 
through  them,  give  the  Federalists  victoiy  in  the  national 
campaign  of  1804.  Jefferson  recognized  to  the  full  the 
perilousness  of  the  situation,  and  the  next  few  months  were 
months  of  anxious  and  watchful  waiting. 

James  Monroe  was  one  of  those  men  of  persistent 
mediocrity  from  whom  useful  and  attractive  Presidents 
have  been  made.  For  years  he  had  been  in  intimate  re- 
lations with  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  was  one  of  the  three 
or  four  Virginia  politicians  to  be  habitually  consulted  by 
them.  Up  to  this  time,  Jefferson  had  had  great  confidence 
in  Monroe's  judgment.  At  the  moment  this  was  some- 
what shaken.    Monroe  possessed  a  facility  for  poking  into 


*  Thb  oommiaaion  to  Livingirton  and  this  distinction,  MadiBon  infonned  him 

Monroe  d«noniinmtad  livingirton  Min-  that  it  was  merely  an  error  on  the  part 

Ister  Plenipotentiary  and  Monroe,  Min-  of  a  derk  in  his  office ;   but  Livingston 

itter    Extraordinary    and    Flenipoten-  might  well  have  felt  annoyed  and  dad 

tiary.    When   LivingBton  objected   to  feel  so. 
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the  personal  affairs  of  great  men.  Having  exploited  the 
JEamilton-Reynolds  scandal,  he  now  had  on  his  mind  the 
connection  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  a  certain  Mrs.  Walker. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  seemed  rather  opportune  to  get 
him  out  of  the  coimtry.  Certainly,  neither  his  past  his- 
tory as  a  diplomatist  nor  his  potential  capacity  for  settling 
difficult  problems  could  have  marked  him  out  as  the  best 
candidate  for  this  extremely  critical  situation.^ 

It  took  Monroe  almost  exactly  three  months  from  the 
time  of  his  nomination  to  reach  Paris,  —  which  must  be 
regarded  as  commendable  speed  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  transportation.  In  the  interval,  affairs  in  France 
had  been  moving  with  Napoleonic  swiftness  and  unexpected- 
ness.^ Events  had  not  progressed  in  Europe  at  all  to  Bona- 
parte's wish.  His  position  for  the  present  and  for  the  future 
depended  upon  ''glory'' ;  but  there  was  no  glory  in  peace. 
Everywhere  —  at  home  in  France  and  abroad  in  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  England  —  forces  were  at  work  for  his  imder- 
mining.  It  was  only  in  war  that  he  could  be  secure.  On 
March  12,  1803,  at  Madame  Bonaparte's  reception,  he 
turned  violently  on  the  British  ambassador  and  declared 
that  England  must  give  way  or  there  would  be  war.'  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict,  but  it  was  not 
answered  by  England  by  a  formal  declaration  until  May 
18,  more  than  two  months  later.     Napoleon's  pronunciar 


>  Sm  BUditoii  to  Monroe.  Waahing- 
ton.  April  20. 1808.  in  WriUngi  mf  Modi- 
9on  (Hunt),  vii,  4A  note. 

'  Bmad&B  the  dooumenta  dted  on  p. 
307,  note  2,  aee  Stale  Papen  and  Cor^ 
rmpondenee  bearino  upon  the  PttrehoM 
^  tkt  TmriU/ry  oi  Loumana  (Weahinc- 
ton,  \90S,  "Houae  Dooumenta."  67th 
Cong.,  2nd  Seaa..  No.  431).  Un- 
fortunately all  the  printed  ootteotiona 
of  doeumenta  dealing  with  thia  matter 
an  maned  by  typographioal  enon  at 


important  points.  See  alao  the  writlngi 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
Rufua  King.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
no  oolleetion  of  the  writings  of  Robwt 
R.  Livingston  haa  erer  been  printed. 
The  lack  ia  by  no  meana  made  good  by 
E.  B.  livingston'a  The  lArinoUmm  of 
LinfHftion  Mattar,  which  ia  in  many 
leapeets  an  exceedingly  useful  book. 

'Ameriam    StaU    Papoto,    Foroiom 
BdaHom,  ii,  647. 
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mento  was  not  merely  the  beginning  of  another  decade  of 
European  warfare,  it  was  the  announcement  of  the  ending 
of  French  colonial  aspirations  for  a  century.  Great  Brit- 
ain maintained  her  colonial  ascendency  in  war  and  strength- 
ened it  because  she  was  the  ruler  of  the  oceans.  France 
was  nothing  of  the  sort;  peace  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
habiUtation  of  her  colonial  empire.  In  war  with  Britain, 
colonies  were  a  burden  to  her  rather  than  a  source  of  strength 
as  they  were  to  her  enemy.  When  the  occupation  of  Loui- 
siana had  appeared  to  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  General 
Victor  had  been  ordered  into  colonial  exile  for  this 
purpose,  and,  earlier,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law.  General 
Leclerc,  had  been  sent  to  San  Domingo  with  a  formidable 
force  for  its  subjugation.  Toussaint  Louverture  and  his 
blacks  —  with  the  yellow  fever  —  had  put  an  ending  to 
Leclerc's  conquering  career  by  destroying  him  and  most  of 
his  soldiers.^  In  Europe,  the  ice  of  winter  had  prevented 
Victor's  departure,  so  that  Louisiana  had  not  actually 
come  into  French  hands.  It  might  still  be  easy  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  but  it  was  certain  to  be  difficult  and  expensive 
to  maintain  its  connection  with  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  judging  from  Livingston's  letters,  from  his  conver- 
sations, and  his  memoirs,  money  was  likely  to  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Americans  provided  a  sufficiently  attractive 
quid  pro  quo  was  suggested. 

It  was  under  circumstances  something  like  those  detailed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  Napoleon  (April  10,  1803) 
simimoned  two  of  his  ministers,  Barb6  Marbois,  who  had 
charge  of  the  finances,  and  Denis  Decr&s,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  selling 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.     Decrte  opposed  the  proj- 

>  See  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard's  French  and  T.  Q.  Stewaid'a  Baiiian  BmotuHan, 
Rmolution  in  San  Domingo,  206-360 ;      t79t  to  I8O4. 
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ect.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  close  of  the  approaching 
struggle  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  Louisianai  as  of 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  would  depend  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war  in  Europe.  Marbois  had  lived  in  America 
during  our  Revolution  and  had  married  an  American  wife.^ 
As  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  conscious  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  financing  a  new  war  in  its  earlier  stages  before 
conquered  countries  could  be  levied  upon.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  gain  money  by  the  simple  process  of  selling 
what  a  modem  stockbroker  would  term  a  "call"  for  the 
delivery  of  certain  goods,  which  in  this  case  consisted  of  one 
town  and  an  indefinite  amount  of  wilderness.  The  confer- 
ence soon  came  to  an  end ;  but  the  next  morning  at  break 
of  day,  the  First  Consul  sent  for  Marbois.  He  ordered  him 
to  open  negotiations  at  once  with  Livingston  for  the  sale  of 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans  and  all,  for  fifty  millions  of  francs, 
on  condition  that  the  Americans  would  take  care  of  the 
claims  of  their  citizens  on  the  French  government.  He 
told  him  not  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Monroe,  whose 
arrival  at  Havre  had  already  been  heliographed  to  Paris, 
but  to  push  the  matter  through  without  delay  of  any  kind.' 
Napoleon  had  also  spoken  of  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to 
TaUeyrand,  who  still  had  charge  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
negotiations  would  naturally  be  in  his  department;    but 


>  EUiabeth  Mooro,  dauchter  of  WD- 
liam  Moore,  once  Prerident  of  Pennsyl- 


'  Monroe's  statement  is  interesting : 
**I  ooiild  not  but  disapprove  of  M? 
Ui  conduct  in  oommunicating  with  Mf 
Marbois  on  a  subject  oommitted  to  us 
jointly,  after  I  arrived  at  Paris,  es- 
pedally  as  Mf  Marbois's  agency  was 
then  only  in  contemplation,  referred  to 
or  rather  grew  out  of  a  decision  taken 
after  my  arrival  at  Havre  was  known, 
to  cede  the  territory,  which  decision 
was  actually  produc'd  by  my  arrival. 


and  the  more  so  as  I  was  at  his  house 
when  MT  Marbois  called  on  him,  when 
if  an  interview  at  that  time  was  at  all 
proper,  under  the  then  droumstances, 
it  wo?  have  been  as  easy  to  have  ar- 
ranged a  joint  as  a  separate  one." 
Writinff  of  Monroe  (Hamilton),  iv, 
148. 

The  account  in  the  text  follows  that 
in  Barbft  Marbois's  HuUrire  de  la  Loui' 
tiane,  247-339 ;  translation,  Hittary  of 
Louigiana,  226-^16.  This  forms  the 
basis  of  the  account  in  Adams's  UmUi 
StaUt. 
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Napoleon  had  given  him  no  directions  as  to  conducting  the 
affair.  Nevertheless,  Talleyrand  surprised  Livingston  be- 
yond measure  by  inquiring  what  the  United  States  would 
give  for  Louisiana;  the  whole  of  it,  including  New  Orleans 
and  the  country  above  the  Arkansas,  as  well  as  below  it. 
The  next  day,  April  12,  Livingston  saw  Talleyrand  again, 
who  then  remarked  that  his  proposition  was  only  personal 
and,  indeed,  that  Louisiana  was  not  theirs  to  sell.  By 
this  time  Monroe  had  reached  Paris  and  he  and  Livingston 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  April  13,  in  looking 
over  the  papers  relating  to  their  mission.  That  afternoon 
Livingston  entertained  some  friends  at  dinner  to  meet 
Monroe.  While  at  table,  Marbois  was  seen  walking  in  the 
garden.  He  came  in  for  coffee,  was  introduced  to  Monroe, 
and  suggested  to  Livingston  that  he  should  come  to  his 
office  that  evening  when  they  could  talk  over  the  subject 
of  American  claims  about  which  something  had  been  said 
at  St.  Cloud,  —  where  Napoleon  was  then  in  residence. 
Marbois  had  taken  two  days  to  consider  as  to  the  best 
means  of  approaching  the  subject,  or  he  may  have  been 
busy  about  other  things.  At  any  rate  when  he  and  Living- 
ston were  alone  together  he  told  him  that  the  First  Consul 
had  said  to  him  "Let  them  [the  Americans]  give  you  one 
himdred  millions  of  Francs,  and  pay  their  own  claims^ 
and  take  the  whole  country"  of  Louisiana.  According  to 
his  own  account,  Livingston  looked  surprised  at  the  ex- 
orbitancy of  the  demand,  whereupon  Marbois  said  that 
he  had  told  the  First  Consul  that  it  was  too  much,  and 
asked  him  what  the  United  States  would  pay  ?  Livingston 
replied  that  he  and  Monroe  would  have  to  confer  together 
on  the  subject.  Upon  this,  Marbois  declared  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  make  any  especial  inquiry  of  Livingston, 
but  if  he  would  name  any  sum  that  came  near  the  mark|  he 
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would  mention  it  to  his  chief.  In  the  end,  Marbois  sug- 
gested that  if  the  Americans  would  name  sixty  million 
francs  and  take  upon  themselves  the  claims  upon  the  French 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  more,  he  would 
try  how  far  this  would  be  acceptable.  After  more  conver- 
sation, Livingston  returned  to  his  house  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Madison  recounting  what  had  occurred.^  He  finished 
his  writing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and,  apparently, 
despatched  the  missive  on  its  way  to  America  before  he  had 
any  conversation  with  Monroe  as  to  Marbois's  proposi- 
tions.* The  rest  of  the  negotiation  was  a  mere  matter  of 
haggle  which  all  came  to  nothing,  for  Marbois's  terms  were 
finally  acceded  to.  There  were  three  documents.  They 
were  completed  on  different  days,  but  were  all  dated  back 
to  April  30,  1803,  and  are  often  loosely  referred  to  as  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty.  After  Marbois,  Monroe,  and 
Livingston  had  affixed  their  names  to  these  instruments, 
they  shook  hands  and  Livingston  announced:  ''We  have 
lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives. 
The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained 
by  art  or  dictated  by  force.  .  .  .    From  this  day  the  United 


>  Sm  Iiiviii8Btoii*8  letten  of  April  11, 
13,  and  17,  in  Ameriean  8iaU  Paper$, 
Foreign  Rdaiian$,  ii,  552^665.  Mon- 
roe's ■Ornish  account  of  the  negotiations 
is  in  Hamilton's  WrUinift  of  Monroe,  iv. 
0-17.  These  documents  are  repeated 
in  State  Papere  bearing  upon  Louisiana. 
With  these  should  be  read  Monroe's 
letter  to  Madison,  dated  Paris,  July  6, 
1805,  in  ButteUn  of  the  New  York 
Publio  Library,  iv.  60. 

*Aa  the  weeks  went  by  Livingston 
and  Monroe  grew  more  and  more  jealous 
of  one  another,  especially  as  to  the 
credit  due  for  this  acquisiUon.  Living- 
ston's side  is  stated  in  his  letter  to 
Madison  of  November  16,  1803  in 
Ameriean  Slate  Papers,  Foreign  Relatione, 
ii,  673  and  in  Bdadison's  letter  to  him 
of  Fsfaniary  7,    1804   in    Writings   of 


Madieon  (Hunt),  vii,  114  note.  Mon- 
roe's side  of  the  case  is  in  bis  letters  of 
April  16,  1803.  to  Madison  and  of  May 
25  to  the  Virginia  Senators.  These 
may  be  found  in  the  Writings  of  Monroe 
(Hamilton),  iv,  9  and  31 ;  they  with 
his  journal  or  memorandum  have  been 
widely  printed,  as  in  the  State  Papers, 

It  is  not  difficult  to  apportion  the 
credit  for  this  transaction.  Napoleon, 
for  reasons  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  United  States,  suddenly 
determined  to  get  whatever  he  could 
for  whatever  title  to  Louisiana  he  had. 
He  threw  the  province,  so  to  speak,  at 
Livingston,  Monroe,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson ;  and  they  share  between  them 
—  equally  —  whatever  credit  there  was 
in  catchhig  it  and  holding  it  —  that  is 
aU. 
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States  take  their  place  among  the  powers  of  the  first  rank. . . . 
The  instruments  which  we  have  just  signed  will  cause  no 
tears  to  be  shed :  they  prepare  ages  of  happiness  for  innu- 
merable generations  of  human  creatures/' 

The  treaty  of  cession  provided  for  the  delivery  of  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States  with  all  its  rights  and  appurte- 
nances as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been 
acquired  by  the  French  Hepublic  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
San  Bdefonso.^  By  this  the  Spanish  king  had  engaged  to 
cede  to  the  French  Republic  that  province  "with  the  same 
extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it;  and  such  as  it  should  be 
after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain 
and  other  states."  The  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were 
to  be  incorporated  in  "the  Union  of  the  United  States" 
and  admitted;  "according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
constitutio.n "  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  of  American 
citizens.  The  other  articles  provided  for  the  observance 
of  treaties  that  had  been  made  between  Spain  and  the 
Indians  and  for  certain  privileges  for  French  commerce  for 


>  Article  I  of  the  treaty  recites  that, 
whereas  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
First  Ck>n0ul  made  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Spanish  king  on  certain  conditions 
promised  to  retrocede  to  the  French 
Republic  **La  Golonie  ou  Province  de 
la  Louisiane,  avec  la  m6me  6tendue 
qu'elle  a  actuellement  entre  les  mains 
de  I'Espagne,  et  qu'elle  avoit  loreque 
la  France  la  poBs6doit,  et  telle  qu*eUe 
doit  6tre  d'aprto  les  traits  passte 
Bube^uemment  entre  I'Espagne  et 
d'autres  EUts." 

In  English  the  quoted  sentence 
states  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  engages 
to  cede  to  the  French  Republic,  on 
certain  conditions,  "the  colony  or 
province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same 
extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of 
Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France 
possessed  it ;  and  such  as  it  should  be 
after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered 


into  between  Spain  and  other  states." 
And,  whereas,  in  piumiance  of  this 
treaty  the  French  Republic  had  an 
incontestable  title  to  the  domain  and 
to  the  possession  of  the  said  territory, 
with  all  ite  righte  and  appurtenances, 
the  First  Consul  doth  hereby  cede  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Republic  the  said  territory  as 
fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
had  been  acquired  by  the  French  Repub- 
lic, in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned 
treaty. 

The  above  text  is  printed  from  the 
copies  of  the  treaty  in  the  Stete  De- 
partment at  Washington.  The  text 
has  been  printed  in  countless  places: 
over  and  over  again  in  the  Public 
Documents,  SUtU  Papert,  SlatuUa  at 
Large,  and  in  various  histories  of 
Louisiana,  especially  in  Barb^  Marbois's, 
it  is  given  in  both  French  and  English. 
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twelve  yeare.*  By  the  first  of  the  two  conventionSi  the 
United  States  engaged  to  pay  eleven  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  six  per  cent  stock  which  was 
irredeemable  for  fifteen  years.  And  this  stock  must  be 
transferred  to  the  government  of  France  within  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty. 
The  second  convention  provided  that  the  debts  due  by 
France  to  American  citizens  contracted  before  September  ^ 
30|  1800  should  be  paid  by  the  United  States  so  far  as 
twenty  millions  of  francs  would  discharge  them,  both 
principal  and  interest.'  Such  in  brief  was  the  famous  set- 
tlement by  which  the  United  States  obtained  for  a  sum  of 
money,  entirely  incommensurate  with  its  potential  value, 
the  rights  of  preemption  to  the  Western  half  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  limitations  of  this  great  tract 
were  vague.  Marbois  said  if  they  were  not  indefinite,  it,. 
would  have  been  well  to  have  made  them  so ;  and  Talley- 
rand told  the  Americans  that  they  had  made  a  noble  bar- 
gain which,  he  assumed,  they  would  make  the  most  of. 
Delay  after  delay  now  occurred.  Napoleon  and  his  lieu- 
tenants were  busily  employed  in  getting  ready  for  the  on- 


>  For  the  Imter  history  of  this  dauss, 
see  Max  Farrand  on  "The  Commercial 
Priviletes  of  the  Treaty  of  1803'*  in 
Ammieetn  Hitioneal  Renew,  vii.  404. 

s  CommissioDs  were  appointed  ao- 
oordinc  to  the  two  Conventions  that 
supplemented  the  T^Mi«j*n>  treaty,  but 
the  later  histoiy  of  the  claims  by  Ameri- 
can dtisens  on  France  is  not  pleasant 
reading.  The  Commissioners  disputed 
with  the  Ministers,  first  with  livinc- 
ston  and  then  with  Armstrong;  they 
and  the  French  authorities  disagreed 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  vital  phrases 
in  tlMse  documents.  The  result  was 
that  no  daimants  were  fully  paid; 
that  some  were  half  paid,  and  others 
not  paid  at  all.  To  phrase  it  differently 
the  United  SUtee  obtained  Louisiana 

VOL.  IV.  — T 


by  casting  to  three  of  the  four  winds 
of  Heaven  the  righteous  claims  of  its 
own  dtisens  on  France.  As  one  of  the 
suffereis  wrote,  if  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  pay  its  own  dtisens 
what  it  ought,  let  it  give  Louisiana 
back  to  France,  which  would  veiy 
likely  compensate  them  by  the  grant 
of  one-fifteenth  of  that  province. 
See  View  of  tKe  Claime  of  Ameriean 
CiHaent,  wJkicA  were  .  .  .  asfttmerf  hy  the 
Untied  8U»iee,  In  the  Louieiana  Con- 
venHan  ef  the  SOth  April,  180S.  By  a 
CiHeen  of  BaUimare  (1820);  To  the 
PeopU  of  the  United  Staiee  (statement 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  Paris 
of  the  transactions  under  the  Con- 
ventk>n  of  April«  1803],  PhOaddphia, 
1807. 


.  J  ■« 
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coming  war.  Moreover,  the  First  Consul,  having  ob- 
tained more  money  than  he  had  expected  to  get  for  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper,  was  rather  inclined  to  wish  that  he  had  de- 
manded more.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  military  preparation, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  realized  how  closely  the  fate 
of  Louisiana  was  bound  up  with  French  success  or  failure 
in  Europe.  Possibly,  for  this  reason,  the  Americans  could 
not  secure  the  necessary  official  papers  for  carrying  out  the 
agreement.  Instead,  Marbois  presented  a  letter  to  the 
American  delegates  declaring  that  if  the  six  per  cent  stock 
were  not  delivered  on  time,  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
ended.  Livingston  and  Monroe  protested  with  dignity. 
The  letter  was  withdrawn  and  a  courier  started  for  America 
bearing  the  official  copy 'of  the  conventions,  an  order  to 
Pichon,  the  French  agent  at  Washington,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  in  case  the  Americans  did,  and  an  order  to  Laussat, 
the  French  representative  at  New  Orleans,  to  turn  over  the  • 
province  to  the  United  States.* 

Pierre  Cl6ment  Laussat,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
represent  the  French  authorities  in  Louisiana,  had  been  at 
New  Orleans  since  March,  1803.  He  found  life  there  rather 
trying,  for  the  resident  Spaniards  thoroughly  disliked  the 
thought  of  retrocession  to  France,  and  the  French  colonists 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic.  Recently,  they  had  been 
making  good  money  from  their  commerce,  with  Spain,  had 
been  trading  freely  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  viewed 
with  apprehension  the  stricter  rule  that  was  certain  to 
follow  French  occupation.  Americans  residing  at  New  Or- 
leans also  deplored  the  handing  Louisiana  back  to  France, 
for  they  supposed  that  this  meant  that  the  temporary 
closure  of  the  port  would  be  made  permanent.  Laussat, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  his 

>  8m  letter  of  liyiogiton  and  Monioe  to  MmUsob  under  date  of  June  7, 1808. 
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superiors  at  Paris,  giving  them  much  information  and  sug- 
gesting various  plans  for  the  future.  When  the  first  rumors 
came  of  the  sale  of  the  province  to  the  Americans,  he  would 
not  credit  them  and  did  not  even  believe  the  official  intelli- 
gence that  was  sent  to  him  by  way  of  Washington.  The 
Spanish  minister,  the  Marques  de  Casa  Irujo,  or  Yrujo,  be- 
lieved the  evidence  of  despatches,  but  the  greater  the  prob- 
ability that  they  were  true,  the  greater  became  his  wrath. 
After  commimicating  with  his  government,  he  informed 
Madison  that  the  cession  was  not  good.  The  conditions 
upon  which  the  retrocession  was  to  have  been  made  to 
France  had  never  been  fulfilled  and  France  had  promised 
not  to  alienate  the  province.  Madison  reminded  Yrujo 
that  the  Spanish  government  itself  had  suggested  to  Charles 
Finckney  that  the  United  States  should  go  to  France  with 
its  demand  for  Louisiana.  Moreover,  he  also  told  him,  the 
whole  question  was  one  for  France  and  Spain  to  settle 
between  them,  it  did  not  concern  the  United  States.  And 
so  it  fell  out,  for  Yrujo  in  May,  1804,  stated  that  the  ex- 
planation which  France  had  given  to  Spain  and  the  amicable 
disposition  of  Don  Carlos  toward  the  United  ^States  had 
determined  him  to  abandon  all  opposition  to  the  trans- 
ference of  Louisiana. 

The  news  of  the  great  purchase  came  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  the  government  at  Washington  (July,  1803).  Living- 
ston and  Monroe  had  been  instructed  to  pay  not  more 
than  ten  million  dollars  for  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida, 
or  a  part  of  it.  They  had  agreed  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  dollars  for  New  Or- 
leans and  the  whole  of  Louisiana.^    For  years  Jefferson  and 


>The  1010  to  be  pftid  is  ttatad  in  milUon   franci   were   to   be   iMud   in* 

the  two  "pertleuiaroonventioiM'*  which  dependent  of  the  eum   fisted   by  the 

were  dated  the  Hune  day  aa  the  treaty  other  convention  for  the  payment  of 

iteelf .    By   the   first   of   these,    sixty  the  debts  due  by  France  to  dtasens  of 
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his  friends  had  been  declaiming  against  the  outrageous  be- 
havior of  Federalists  and  Monocrats  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution  most  liberally  to  suit  their  own  evil  purposes. 
It  should  be  strictly  construed,  for  the  Union  was  a  mere 
pact  between  independent  States.  Yet  here  was  a  propo- 
sition to  add  at  one  blow  a  territory  larger  than  the  original 
domain.  Its  settlement  and  division  into  States  would 
unhinge  the  whole  balance  of  the  original  agreement;  it 
would  bring  in  conditions  that  had  been  unthought  of  in 
1787  and  1788.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acquisition  of  the 
province  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit;  and  would  put  an 
end  to  many  extremely  awkward  conditions.  Plainly  the 
way  to  get  the  necessary  authority  was  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. Jefferson  drew  up  amendments  declaring  ^'Lou- 
isiana, as  ceded  by  France  ...  is  made  a  part  of  the  U.  S./' 
but  reserving  the  lands  north  of  the  Arkansas  for  the  Indi- 
ans. He  also  summoned  Congress,  that  the  Senate  might 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  two  Houses 
vote  the  necessary  money  and  also  adopt  an  amendment 
for  submission  to  the  States.  Then  came  letters  from 
Livingston  and  Monroe,  warning  against  anything  that 
could  justify  the  First  Consul  in  drawing  back.  As  the 
possibility  of  losing  the  prize  became  greater,  Jefferson's 
anxiety  took  a  new  tum.^  It  was  then  that  Wilson  Cary 
Nicholas  came  to  the  rescue.  Five  years  before,  he  had 
handed  over  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions 


the  United  States.  The  second  con- 
vention fixed  this  sum  at  not  exceeding 
twenty  million  francs.  In  Gallatin's 
report  of  October  26,  1803.  it  appears 
that  $11,250,000.00  was  payable  in 
six  per  cent  stock  to  the  French  govern- 
ment and  "a  sum  which  cannot  exceed, 
bat  may  faU  short  of,  3,750,000  doUan" 
was  payable  in  specie  at  the  United 
States  treasury  to  American  citisens 
on  aeoount  of  their  claims  against  the 


French  government. 

^See  Jefferson  to  John  Dickinson, 
Aug.  0.  1803  (Ford's  WrUinoB  of  Jeffer- 
ton,  viii,  262) .  He  writes, ' '  In  the  mean* 
time  [while  securing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution]  we  must  ratify  ft 
pay  our  money,  as  we  have  treated, 
for  a  thing  beyond  the  constitution, 
and  rely  on  the  nation  to  sanction  an 
act  done  for  its  great  good,  without 
its  previous  authority." 
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to  Breckinridge.  Now  he  wrote  that  the  Constitution 
was  not  intended  to  confine  Congress  in  the  admission  of 
new  States  to  the  existing  territory  of  the  thirteen  that  had 
made  that  instrument.  Nor  were  there  any  restraints  on 
the  treaty-making  power,  except  the  general  limitations  of 
the  organic  law  and  the  objects  for  which  the  government 
was  instituted.  As  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  govern- 
ment had  been  instituted  was  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare,  under  this  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  limitation  on  the  treaty- 
making  power.  Jefferson  replied  that  if  the  grant  of  that 
power  was  boundless,  there  was  no  Constitution.  How- 
ever, if  ^'our  friends  shall  think  differently,  certainly  I  shall 
acquiesce  with  satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  good  sense 
of  our  country  will  correct  the  evil  of  construction  when  it 
shall  produce  ill  effects."  Well  might  he  have  recalled 
Portia's  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  law,  in  its  adminis- 
tration, might  be  twisted  —  to  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little 
wrong :  — 

''It  must  not  be.  .  .  . 
Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent. 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Yfim  rush  into  the  state  :  it  cannot  be.'' 
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The  Closure  of  the  Mississippi.  —  Different  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  ending  of  the  right  of  deposit  under  the  Treaty  of 
1795  and  by  the  two  persons  who  would  seem  to  be  well  informed. 
One  of  these,  Barb^-Marbois,  the  negotiator  of  the  Louisiana  treaty 
on  the  part  of  France,  states  that  Morale,  the  Spanish  Intendant 
at  New  Orleans,  suddenly  imagining  that  an  indulgence  introduced 
during  the  war  should  cease  with  peace,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
governor,  put  an  end  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  which  he  was 
afraid  to  see  perpetuated  by  a  sort  of  prescription.  See  Barb^ 
Marbois's  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  (Paris,  1829),  pp.  232,  233;  or 
English  rendering  (Philadelphia,  1830)  pp.  212,  213.  Henry  Adams 
{History  of  the  United  Statea,  i,  419,  420)  follows  Barb€-Marbois  and 
fortifies  his  statement  by  referring  to  a  letter  from  Laussat  to  Decr^, 
written  in  April,  1803,  in  which  the  French  prefect  of  Louisiana  states 
that  Morale  explained  to  him  that  defying  the  opposition  and  even 
the  threats  of  the  government,  he  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  deposit 
to  be  at  an  end. 

Villiers  du  Terrage  (Les  Demiires  Annies  de  la  Louisiane  Fran^iae^ 
367)  gives  a  quotation  from  the  very  rare  volume  of  memoirs  of  Laussat 
which  was  published  at  Pau  in  1831,  to  the  effect  that  **  Le  gouvemeur 
Salcedo  le  supprima  contre  Tavis  de  Tintendant.''  Laussat  suggests 
that  this  was  probably  due  to  the  rivalry  that  existed  between  the  two, 
and  states  that  Morale  was  his  authority.  He  represents  himself 
as  expressing  his  astonishment  to  the  governor  who  replied,  **  qu'il 
n'avait  voulu  que  se  mettre  en  r^le  auprte  de  son  Gouvemement,  du- 
quel  il  avait  cm  pr^venir  les  intentions,  mab,  qu'ayant  rendu  compte 
au  capitaine  g6i6ral  iL  La  Havane,  il  s'en  tiendrait  lik,  tant  qu'il  n'y 
aurait  pas  une  d&dsion  sup6rieure.'' 

In  the  archives  at  Seville  is  the  royal  order  of  July  14, 1802,  direct- 
ing the  Intendant  to  dose  the  port  to  Americans.  A  transcript  of 
this  was  kindly  procured  for  me  by  Dr.  Roscoe  H.  Hill  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  The  wording  is  as  follows :  "  Conviene 
que  el  Intendente  de  la  Luisiana  se  oponga  iL  la  introducdon  y  deposito 
de  mercandas  de  los  Americanos  en  Nueva-Qrleans,  no  escudandose 
para  esta  novedad  con  la  orden  del  Rey,  sino  alegando  que  para 
inquirir  la  estension  de  sus  facultades,  y  bus  obligadones  en  esta 
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materia  oonsultb  el  referido  tratado  de  1795,  y  hallb  que  il  termino 
prefiaado  de  tres  af!ios  en  el  articulo  22  le  ataba  las  manos  para  no 
poder  permitir  la  introduodon  y  deposito  de  mercandas  americanas 
din  orden  espresa  del  Rey."  This  was  translated  for  me  by  Dr.  Julius 
Klein  as  follows :  "  It  is  advisable  that  the  Intendant  of  Louisiana 
should  oppose  the  introduction  and  deposit  of  goods  of  the  Americans 
in  New  Orleans,  not  excusing  himself  for  this  innovation  with  the 
order  of  the  king,  but  alleging  that  in  order  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  his  powers  and  his  duties  in  this  matter  he  consulted  the  above 
mentioned  treaty  of  1795  and  found  that  the  limit  of  three  years  fixed 
by  article  xxii  bound  his  hands  so  that  he  could  not  allow  the  intitxluc- 
tion  and  deposit  of  American  goods  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  king." 
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The  Louisiana  treaties  were  delivered  at  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington  on  July  14,  1803.  Two  days  later, 
Jefferson  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on  October  17,  and 
departed  for  Monticello  for  his  annual  summer  retreat. 
Promptly,  on  time,  the  treaties  were  sent  to  the  Senate, 
which  at  once  advised  ratification.  As  the  French  ratifica- 
tion was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  that 
Republic  at  Washington,  the  transaction  was  at  once  con- 
cluded (October  21).  The  whole  matter  was  now  laid  open 
to  the  public  by  the  printing  of  the  presidential  message 
with  the  treaties  and  the  accompanying  documents. 

Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  the  actual  negotiation 
had  been  conducted  at  Paris,  one  is  impressed  with  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  later  steps  were  taken.  It  was  a  long 
way  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  order  for 
the  transfer  could  not  be  sent  by  Pichon  until  the  ratifica- 
tions had  been  exchanged.  When  the  Spanish  order  for 
delivery  to  the  French  authorities  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
the  condition  there  was  critical.  It  was  known  that  Spain 
had  protested  vigorously  against  the  sale,  and  Laussat,  th^ 
French  Intendant,  had  no  force  behind  him  to  make  good 
the  orders  of  his  consular  master  or  to  maintain  the  peace 
at  New  Orleans  after  the  transfer,  provided  it  should  be 
made.    It  was  not  until  November  30,  therefore,  that  the 

328 
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Spaniards  were  ready  to  hand  over  the  province  to  him  and 
he  felt  sufficiently  assured  of  approaching  American  aid  to 
make  it  desirable  to  accept  the  burden.^  On  that  day  the 
Spanish  flag  was  hauled  down  from  the  staff  at  New  Orleans; 
and  the  tri-color  of  France  hoisted  in  its  place. 

For  twenty  days  Louisiana  was  again  a  province  of  France. 
Laussat  made  the  most  of  his  brief  opportunity.  He  upset 
the  Spanish  regime,  disposing  of  the  hereditary  council,  or 
cabildO;  which  had  been  a  feature  of  the  Spanish  rule  and 
instituting  a  municipal  council.  Then  he  reestablished  the 
French  legal  system  as  it  was  before  the  reformations  of  the 
Code  Napolton.  He  also  substituted  French  officers  for- 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  command  of  the  small  native 
military  forces.  For  the  rest,  he  took  part  in  a  round  of 
social  gayeties  and  awaited  the  coming  of  Governor  William 
C.  C.  Claiborne  of  Mississippi  Territory  and  General  James 
Wilkinson,  who  were  to  take  over  the  province  for  the  United 
States. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1803,  the  final  transfer 
was  effected.  There  could  not  be  much^ceremony  because 
there  were  no  French  troops  and  only  a  handful  of  Americans, 
Wilkinson  having  left  at  Natchez  most  of  the  few  soldiers  he 
had  brought  down  the  river.  At  noon,  the  French  flag  was 
hauled  down  for  the  last  time,  —  a  patriotic  sergeant  of 
the  Republican  armies  seizing  it  and  wrapping  it  around  his 
body.  The  American  flag  slowly  ascended,  obstinately 
sticking  for  a  while  about  tialf  way  up  the  mast.  When 
it  reached  the  top,  a  cheer  burst  forth  from  the  dozen  or  so 
Americans  gatherec!  in  the  square  and  the  transfer  was 
accomplished.  Laussat  issued  the  usual  proclamation  re- 
leasing the  inhabitants  from  their  allegiance  to  the  French 

>  Sm  F.  X.  Martiii's  Bulory  of  Laui-  and  Clutrles  Oaymiri't  Hiaiory  cf  Laiti- 
fiana  (New  Orieaiu.  1827),  tt.  IM-aOO      tiana,  iii,  69IMI20. 
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Republic ;  but  the  Americans  were  in  no  position  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  directing  the  newly  made  American 
citizens  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
becaiise  there  was  no  accurate  information  obtainable  as 
to  the  bounds  of  the  new  acquisition. 

In  point  of  fact^  beyond  Laussat's  confidential  statement/ 
no  one  knew  anything  as  to  the  bounds  of  Louisiana.  Liv- 
ingston and  Monroe  had  been  directed  to  purchase  New 
Orleans  and  West  Florida  together  with  East  Florida,  if 
they  could  get  it.  Before  the  original  negotiations  began, 
Livingston  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Spaniards  had 
obstinately  refused  to  part  with  any  portion  of  the  Floridas 
on  any  terms  that  Napoleon's  agent  had  suggested.  He  and 
Monroe  had  concluded  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  with  that 
idea  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds.  The  latter,  indeed,  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  Spain  to  negotiate  for  the  Floridas 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  Pinckney,  the  American  Minister 
at  Madrid,  when  he  was  deterred  by  the  advice  of  the  French 
authorities  that  the  present  was  not  a  good  time  to  push  that 
undertaking.'  Instead  he  went  to  London,  for  King  had 
returned  home,  leaving  no  one  in  charge  of  American  affairs 
in  England.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Liv- 
ingston pored  over  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso, 
which  were  repeated  in  the  Louisiana  Treaty :   ''  Louisiana, 


1  Madison  to  R.  R.  LivinsBton, 
March  Slat,  1804:  "In  mine  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  I  informed  you  .  .  .  that  Mr. 
LausMOl  had  eonftdentiaUy  nonifled  thai 
it  [Louisiana]  did  not  comprehend  any 
part  of  We»t  Florida;  adding  al  thi$  §ame 
time  that  U  extended  weatwardly  to  the 
Rio  Braeo  otherwiee  eaUed  Rio  del 
Norde."  WriHnoe  of  Madieon  (H\int 
ed.),  vii,  123.  See  also  Madison's  letter 
of  Jan.  31, 1804  in  tbid ..  p.  117.  '*  Both 
the  oommissioner  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  understand  that  the 
line  is  to  besin  or  to  oondude  at  the 


point  where  the  Rio  BraTO  [Brabo] 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
Casa  Calvo  to  Cevallos,  Jan.  13,  1804 
4n  Robertson's  Louisiana,  1785-1807, 
ToL  ii,  163.  See  also  Talleyrand  to 
Decrts,  October  2,  1802,  "The  Rio 
Bravo,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  30^ 
degree,  serves  as  the  line  of  demar- 
cation."   Ihid.,  ii,  141  note. 

s  Monroe  to  Madison,  London,  July 
20,  1803.  Consul  Cambao6rte  said, 
"You  must  not  go  to  Spain  at  present. 
...  It  is  not  the  time ;  you  had  better 
defer  it."  Writinge  of  Monroe,  iv, 
46. 
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with  the  same  extent  .  .  .  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of 
France."  To  him  these  words  were  clear  enough.  French 
Louisiana  had  extended  eastwardly  to  the  Perdido  River.  ^ 
The  other  phrase,  ''it  [Louisiana]  now  has  in  the  hands  of 
Spain"  meant  that  Spain  was  obliged  to  restore  only  as 
much  of  the  old  French  Louisiana  as  was  then  in  her  hands. 
It  was  all  in  her  hands  up  to  the  thirty-first  parallel  and 
therefore  so  much  of  it  was  plainly  included  in  the  tract 
that  Spain  retroceded  to  France  and  that  France  sold  to  us. 
The  third  clause, ''  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties 
subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States, " 
simply  meant  that  Spain  was  not  obliged  to  hand  over  to 
France  any  of  the  old  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  thirty-first  parallel,  for  she  had  acknowledged 
that  that  was  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States ;  but 
the  rest  of  French  Louisiana  east  of  the  river  was  clearly 
included  within  the  tract  just  purchased.  Livingston  there- 
fore wrote  to  the  authorities-  at  Washington  that  Florida 
between  the  Iberville  and  Perdido  rivers  was  within  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  advised  that  that  territory  be 
occupied,  or  a  claim  to  its  possession  be  set  up.* 

From  this  point,  the  matter  of  the  bounds  of  Louisiana 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  diplomatists,  and  when  they  got 
through  with  it,  by  the  Rorida  treaty  of  1819,  the  historians 
took  it  up  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since.    In  the  long  diplo- 


<It  if  ofton  said  that  this  river 
wUeh  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Meiloo, 
midway  between  Mobile  and  Penaaooia, 
was  seleoted  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
oommanders  at  those  plaoes  as  a  oon- 
▼entional  boundary  on  aoooiint  of  its 
position.  Monroe  wrote  to  Talleyrand 
(Novembers,  1804).  **The river  Perdido 
is  the  andent,  and,  of  oourse,  present 
boundary  of  that  province  [Louisiana] 
to  the  east."  Amtriean  SiaU  Papert, 
Formon   BdaHom,   ii,   034.    See   also 


Bobertson's  UnMmia.  ii.  162,  205. 
331:  LsPa«B  du  Prata's  Hiatmy  of 
(London,  1774),  p.  130 ;  and 
Ltmmona,  ii,  202.  Peter  J. 
HamUton  in  his  Coinwial  MoMIs  (ed. 
1910,  p.  181)  wrote:  "Perhaps  no 
distinct  paper  ever  regulated  the 
boundary,  bat  the  Fiendi  daim  east 
to  Perdido  River  became  a  /sil  oosmh 

pur 

>May    20,    1808.    Ammiam    8iaU 
Papmrt,  Formgn  BdoHom,  ii,  600.  601. 
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matic  wrangles  that  went  on^  the  Americans  were  at  a  sad 
disadvantage.  Whatever  information  they  could  glean 
was  got  painfully  and,  much  of  it,  surreptitiously  from  books 
and  maps.  For  every  new  argument  that  they  advanced 
the  Spaniards  were  always  able  to  bring  abundant  proof 
to  the  contrary.  They  had  the  whole  archives  of  the  Indies 
at  their  disposal,  could  produce  maps  unheard  of  before, 
and  disinter  records  of  expeditions  and  missions  that  no  one 
except  Spanish  officials  had  the  least  inkling  of.  It  was 
all  in  vain  and  absolutely  fruitless.  Napoleon  sold  to  us 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  delivery  of  cer- 
tain territory.  That  territory  was  described  in  the  instruc- 
tions that  were  issued  to  General  Victor  long  before  any 
thought  of  selling  the  province  to  the  United  States  or  to 
anybody  else  had  entered  the  mind  of  Napoleon  or  any 
other  Frenchman,  and  show  conclusively  what  the  French 
government  understood  was  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  of 
San  Ildefonso.  These  instructions  were  repeated  to  Laussat, 
and  it  was  this  territory  that  he  received  from  the  Spaniards 
and  passed  on  to  Claiborne  and  Wilkinson  as  representatives 
of  the  United  States.  According  to  these  instructions,  the 
eastern  boimdary  of  Louisiana  was  the  Mississippi  from  its 
source  to  the  thirty-first  parallel  and  thence  to  the  Iberville, 
Down  that  river  the  line  ran  to  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain  and  so  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  west,  the 
boimdaiy  was  the  Rio  Bravo  —  the  Rio  Grande  as  we  now 
call  it  —  from  its  mouth  to  the  thirtieth  parallel  and  thence 
it  was  undefined.^  On  the  north  it  was  coterminus  with 
British  America  and,  in  the  unknown  region  between,  it 

1  Victor's  instniotloiis  were  oopM  undw  (A«  RuU  af  Spain,  France,  and 

for  Hexiiy  Adams  from  the  archivat  the  United  Siaiee,  i,  361.    In  the  fint 

in  Paris.    The  important  dauses  are  line  of  the  sixth  paragraph  of  this  doo- 

translated  by  him  (Hielary  of  the  United  ument,  Robertson  substituted  "east" 

Statee,  ii,  6).    The  whole  document  is  for  "west."  thus  making  the  Rio  Grande 

translated    in    Robertson's    Lauieiana  the  eastern  boundary  of  Lo 
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extended  to  the  water-parting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system  and;  perhaps,  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  —  such  was 
the  Louisiana  that  we  bought  from  France  in  the  year  1803. 
On  the  22nd  of  October,  1803,  the  question  of  legislation 
for  carrying  the  Louisiana  Purchase  treaty  into  effect  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson,  the  apostle 
of  the  right  of  man  to  govern  himself  according  to  certain 
unalienable  laws,  had  negotiated  through  his  representatives 
a  treaty  acquiring  some  thousands  of  Spaniards  and  French- 
men together  with  an  entirely  unknown  quantity  of  North 
American  Indians.  Government  '^  existed  by  consent  of  the 
governed,^'  but  the  consent  of  not  one  of  these  persons  had 
been  asked.  Moreover,  in  the  existing  condition  of  affairs 
with  the  world  at  war  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
recently  purchased  human  beings  by  no  means  enthusiasti- 
cally affected  to  their  new  owners,  whatever  government 
was  established,  must  be  somewhat  autocratic.  What 
right,  indeed,  had  the  United  States  to  buy  lands  and  rivers 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  with  it  ?  Was  the 
Constitution  a  pact  between  sovereign  States  and  limited  to 
the  area  of  1783  or  did  the  American  people  form  a  nation? 
Jefferson  and  his  co-workers  had  declaimed  loudly  against  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  was  something  more  than  a  bunch 
of  sovereign  States  working  together  under  an  agreement 
for  certain  limited  piuposes  and  had  demanded  that  this 
compact  should  be  strictly  construed  that  the  rights  of  the 
co-States  should  suffer  no  impairment.  Possibly  the  most 
interesting  thing  that  came  out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
was  the  statement  by  Jefferson  to  Breckinridge,  August 
12,  1803,^  that  after  the  treaty  was  ratified  and  executed  an 
appeal  must  then  be  made  to  ^Hhe  nation  "  for  a  confirmation 
of  an  act  which  'Hhe  nation"  had  not  previously  authorized, 

>  Wrilino9  QfJ^tnan  (Fotd),  Tiii,  244. 
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—  only  five  years  after  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  and  their 
author  was  writing  about  "the  nation'' ! 

By  the  Louisiana  Purchase  the  United  States  acquired 
something  under  one  million  square  miles  of  territory,  if 
we  limit  its  area  to  its  smallest  possible  extent;  or  over  two 
million  square  miles,  if  we  give  it  its  greatest  possible  ex- 
tension, doubling  or  trebling  the  original  area  of  the  United 
States.  Whatever  its  size,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  land  of 
riches :  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  —  beef  and  mutton, 
wheat,  com  and  cotton,  gold,  silver,  copper  and  zinc.^  Its 
population  in  one  hundred  years  grew  from  one  hundred 
thousand  or  possibly  two  hundred  thousand  —  counting  in 
the  Red  Men  —  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  millions 
as  one  excludes  or  includes  from  its  area  Texas  and  the 
Pacific  slope.  Supposing  for  the  moment  that  Louisiana 
had  not  been  acquired  in  1803,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  trans-Mississippi  region  in  the  nineteenth  century? 
Would  it  have  become  another  Mexico  or  another  Canada  ? 
Or  supposing  that  Napoleon  had  remained  obdurate'  and 
we  had  "  married  the  British  fleet  and  nation, "  —  as 
Jefferson  had  hinted  we  might.  Would  not  today  the  peace 
of  the  world  be  beyond  disturbance  ?  Coming  more  strictly 
within  the  confines  of  American  annals :  had  there  been  no 


1  In  1914,  individualB  and  oorpont- 
tioDB  within  the  original  ares  of  the 
United  States  contributed  $51,041,- 
688.99  to  the  total  income  tax;  the 
whole  trane-MiMiaBippi  country  and 
Louisiana  east  of  the  river  $9,466,749.08, 
of  which  $6,144,347.88  came  from  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  moimtains  and  north  of  Texas! 

*  A  South  Carolina  RuUedge,  writing 
to  H.  G.  Otis  in  1803,  animadverted 
on  "the  purchase  of  a  tractless  worid 
...  for  our  fifteen  millions.  This  seems 
to  me  a  miserably  calamitous  business 
—  indeed  I  think  it  must  result  in  the 
disunion  of  these  States."    This  was 


communicated  to  me  by  D.  Huger 
Bacot,  Jr.,  of  Charleston,  who  foimd 
it  in  the  "Otis  Papers'*  that  were 
kindly  opened  to  him  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Morison.  J.  P.  Quincy's  article  on 
"The  Louisiana  Purchase*'  in  the 
ProeeedinoB  of  the  Mitssachusetts  His- 
torical Society  for  November,  1903, 
renews  interestingly  the  Federalist 
objections  to  the  aoquisitaon.  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Sloane  has  some  impor- 
tant suggestions  on  this  general  theme 
in  an  artide  entitled  '"The  World  A»- 
spects  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase"  in 
Ameriean  Hi$toneai  Hsview.  ix,  607- 
621. 
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Louisiana  Purchase  there  would  have  been  no  Missouri 
Compromise;  no  Texas  annexation,  no  Mexican  War,  no 
Oregon  boundary  I  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  would  never 
have  been  passed  and  there  would  have  been  no  struggle 
for  Kansas!  Indeed  there  would  have  been  no  War  for 
Secession  with  its  attendant  orgies  of  Reconstruction.  But 
the  star  of  destiny  otherwise  determined;  and  it  is  not  the 
function  of  history  to  question. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
were  among  the  most  troublous  in  our  annals.  That  ac- 
quisition had  removed  the  danger  which  had  brought  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  into  some  sort  of  harmony. 
France  had  got  all  from  America  that  she  could  expect  to 
gaiU;  except  from  a  renewal  of  the  seizures  of  American 
shipping.  Spain  was  so  thoroughly  irritated  by  Napoleon's 
action  in  selling  Louisiana;  when  it  did  not  belong  to  him, 
by  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  United  States  as  to 
boundaries;  and  by  her  fears  of  the  results  certain  to  flow 
from  the  proximity  of  American  democracy  to  her  colonies 
in  Florida  and  in  Mexico  that  she  almost  seemed  to  be  will- 
ing to  go  to  war. 

The  western  settlers  were  vigorous  outstanding  democrats, 
for  whom  commercial  advantages  and  the  possibility  of  the 
acquisition  of  cheap  and  fertile  lands  had  great  charm. 
They  were  deeply  tinged  with  ideas  akin  to  those  of  the 
French  radicals  and  looked  upon  themselves  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  emissaries  of  freedom  and  at  the  same  time  were 
determined  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  United  States  against 
Spanish  aggression.  The  time  and  the  coimtry  were  ripe 
for  an  explosion  or  for  several  of  them.  Aaron  Burr,  dis- 
graced  by  the  killing  of  Hamilton  and  ostracized  by  the 
Jeflfersonians  and  by  most  of  the  Federalists,  thought  he  saw 
a  new  field  for  his  activities  in  the  southwest  and  in  Mexico. 
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His  last  words  as  Vice-President  were  among  the  most 
affecting  ever  spoken  in  the  Senate  and  among  the  most 
pitiful  ever  uttered  anywhere  in  America,^  His  old  reputa- 
tion was  gone ;  he  was  eager  to  make  a  new  one  somewhere 
and  somehow. 

Deeply  seated  in  hatred  of  Jefferson  and  his  following, 
Burr  already  had  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  the  person  of 
Anthony  Merry,*  the  British  minister  who  was  at  Philadel- 
phia in  midsummer,  1804,  when  Burr  reached  that  city 
after  the  killing  of  Hamilton.  Almost  exactly  two  weeks 
later,  Merry  wrote  to  his  superiors  at  London  that  Burr  had 


>  J.  Q.  Adanui  in  his  diary  (Memoin, 
i,  307)  states  that  Burr's  speech  was 
listened  to  with  the  most  earnest  and 
universal  attention.  "Many  of  the 
members  appeared  deeply  affected, 
and  two  of  them,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  were  moved  even 
to  tears."  The  speech  as  Adams  took 
it  down  differs  somewhat  from  that 
given  in  the  AnnaU  of  C<mgre$9  (8th 
Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,  71),  which  was  taken 
from  the  WaMngUm  Federaiitl  of 
March  13,  1805,  and  is  the  original  of 
that  given  in  Davis's  and  Parton's 
biographies  and  Benton's  Abrtdoement, 
Writing  to  luB  daughter,  on  March  13, 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  paper.  Burr 
states  that  *'  tears  did  flow  abundantly." 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Randolph, 
referring  to  what  he  termed  "the 
vehement  puff  of  B."  declared  that 
"this  is  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature.  Besides,  we  were  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time,  and  heard  nothing 
of  the  miraculous  effects  of  his  val- 
edictory," (Adams's  John  Randdpht 
155).  For  two  very  hostile  criticisms 
of  Burr  as  a  politician,  see  James 
Cheetham's  A  View  of  the  Political 
Conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  (New  York, 
1802)  and  his  Nine  Letters  on  the  SuJf^ect 
of  Aaron  Burt'e  Political  Defection  (New 
York,  1803).  Among  other  things 
Cheetham  asserted  that  Burr  intrigued 
against  Jeffemn  in  1801.  A  friendly 
view  is  An  Examination  of  the  varioue 
ekargee  exhibited  aoainet  Aaron  Burr  . . . 


By  Arietidea  [W.  P.  Van  Ness],  New 
York.  1803. 

'  Anthony  Merry  was  a  good-natured, 
honest  gentleman,  who  was  "popped 
into  a  diplomatique  situation,"  to  use 
the  language  of  an  English  contem- 
porary writer,  and  he  possessed  a 
punctilious  wife.  Jefferson,  being  ^a 
widower  and  given  to  simplicity  in 
public,  had  established  the  rule  of  pell 
mell  at  his  functions,  —  a  rule  that  was 
observed  in  many  European  courts. 
Attending  a  dixmer  at  the  President's 
Mansion,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  found 
themselves  together  following  President 
Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Madison  into  the 
dining  room  where  no  seats  were  as- 
signed. The  Merrys  were  greatly  put 
out.  Nathaniel  Macon  wrote  that  the 
British  minister  "had  kicked  up  a  little 
dust  about  his  and  his  wife's  rank  .  .  . 
and  this  prank  of  the  Briton  has  acted  as 
a  spur  to  the  Spaniard."  There  was  no 
moving  Jefferson  on  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
and  the  Merrys  trying  to  do  it,  found 
themselves  in  a  difficult  situation.  At 
any  rate.  Merry  listened  to  Burr's  propo- 
sitions,—  and  was  recalled.  Extracts 
from  his  letters  are  printed  in  Adams's 
United  Siatee,  ii,  395,  401, 403 ;  iu,  229, 
and  in  McCaleb's  Aaron  Burr  Con^ 
•piracy, 20, 42, 69.  "Rules of  Etiquette" 
that  apparently  were  adopted  in  1803 
are  in  Jefferson's  Writinge  (Ford),  viii, 
276;  Jefferson  described  the  Merry 
incident  in  a  letter  to  Monroe  in  ibid,, 
viii,  291. 
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offered  his  assistance  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the 
western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Union.  Again,  in  the 
spring  and|  finally,  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  he  addressed  his 
government  on  the  subject.  In  the  last  letter,  the  scheme 
had  expanded  to  include  an  attack  on  Spanish' territories 
in  America.  Burr  needed  money  and  suggested,  so  Merry 
wrote,  that  the  British  government*  might  contribute  half 
a  million  dollars  or  so  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans. 

Far  away  to  the  southwest  in  Louisiana,  especially  at 
New  Orleans,  there  was  deep  dissatisfaction  over  the  imme- 
diate outcome  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  The  Creoles  looked  upon  themselves  as  fully  the 
equals  of  the  loose-ended  pioneers,  whom  the  flat  boats 
brought  down  the  great  river,  and  even  of  such  official 
specimens  as  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  or  James  Wilkinson. 
They  resented  being  governed  more  absolutely  by  Americans 
than  they  had  been  by  Spaniards  or  Frenchmen.  They 
sent  a  deputation  to  Washington  in  December,  1804,  and 
Congress  modified  the  original  arrangement  by  authorizing 
Claiborne  to  simmion  an  assembly  of  twenty-five  delegates, 
and  furthermore  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans  —  for  that  was  the  official  name  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Purchase  —  should  send  a  delegate  to 
represent  them  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Burr  met  the 
deputies.  Messieurs  Sauv6,  Derbigny,  and  De8tr6han, 
learned  from  them  of  the  discontent  at  New  Orleans,  and 
determined  to  go  there  and  see  for  himself  what  prospect 
there  was  to  rehabilitate  his  political  fortunes  and  his 
finances  by  removal  to  the  western  country.^ 

>  The  best  booki  on  this  iMot  of  eUted  his  views  in  briefer  form  in  the 

Burr's  career  are  Adams's  UnUed  SiaiM  lUport  of  the  American  Historical  A»- 

and  W.  F.  McCaleb's  Aarcn  Bwr  Con-  soeiation  for  1903,  vol.  i.  p.  131.    These 

9jriraey,  a  Hittory  largely  from  OrtQinai  two  authors  reach  very  different  oon- 

and  hUKerto  Unuoed  Soureee  (New  York,  elusions,  —  Adams  laying  the  greatest 

1903).    Dr.     McCaleb    had     already  stress  on  the  separation  from  the  Union, 

VOL.  IV.  —  s 
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Journeying  down  the  Ohio,  the  ex-Vice-President  was 
everywhere  received  with  acclaim.  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Harman  Blennerhassett,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
was  living  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio  River.  He  talked  to 
him  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  of  the  establishment  of  an 
empire  there,  of  which  he,  himself,  should  be  emperor,  with 
remainder  to  his  daughter,  Theodosia,  and  with  Blenner- 
hassett  presumably  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  court. 
In  Tennessee,  he  met  and  charmed  Andrew  Jackson;  in 
Kentucky,  he  likewise  made  friends  with  Henry  Clay.  At 
New  Orleans,  his  reception  was  most  cordial.  Returning 
upstream.  Burr  conversed  with  General  James  Wilkinson, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  men.  In  the  course  of  the  journey,  he  also 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  John  Smith,  formerly  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Ohio,  who  kept  a  general  store  at  Cincinnati. 
What  Burr  told  these  people,  no  man  knows ;  probably  he 
could  not  have  said  himself. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1805  Burr  was  back  at  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  Merry,  the  British  minister,  was  still 
most  receptive,  but  he  had  received  no  response  to  his 
communications  with  his  superiors.  No  money  was  forth- 
coming from  the  British  treasury.  Thereupon  Burr  and 
ex-Senator  Dayton,  who  was  very  close  to  him  at  this  time. 


MeCalob  on  the  proposed  sttaok  on 
the  Spanish  dominions.  Adams  had 
not  Uie  use  of  material  drawn  from 
Spanish-American  archives  as  McCaleb 
had.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  trained  diplomatist,  like  Anthony 
Merry,  should  have  fabricated  such  a 
proposition  from  the  man  who  was 
actually  holding  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Bar- 
clay, the  British  consul,  also  wrote  to 
Lord  Ho  wick  that  it  appears  to  be  "the 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  in  these 
States,  that  Mr.  Burr's  views  extend 


to  a  division  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  creating  a  new  Govern- 
ment in  the  Western  part  thereof" 
(Barclay  CorreBpondence,  261).  Re- 
cently Burr  had  been  privy  to  a  plan 
to  separate  the  northeastern  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  there  is 
in  the  archives  at  Paris  a  plan  for  a 
French  invasion  of  the  United  States 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Burr  whose 
mind  at  this  time  might  be  described 
as  chaotic  and  devoid  of  the  patriotio 
impulse. 
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opened  commiinications  with  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Yrujo. 
They  represented  to  him  how  imminent  was  an  attack  on 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  and  that  Burr  was  the 
only  person  who  could  prevent  it  or  render  it  innocuous. 
They  had  tried  to  get  half  a  million  from  Great  Britain,  but 
recognizing  the  difference  in  the  financial  resources  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  they  only  asked  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  Spain,  and  might  even  do  the  job  for  less. 
Yrujo  swallowed  the  bait  as  easily  as  Merry  had  taken  it, 
and  transmitted  faithfully  to  his  superiors  at  Madrid  all  that 
he  got  from  Burr  and  Dayton.  He  even  gave  the  plotters 
ten  thousand  dollars  without  orders  from  home.  The 
Spaniards  replied  to  Yrujo's  letters  which  was  more  than 
the  British  had  done  to  those  of  Merry.  They  told  him  not 
to  pay  any  money  and  either  for  this  or  for  some  other  reason 
directed  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  increase  the  military  force 
on  the  border  between  Texas  and  Louisiana.^ 

In  the  simmier  of  1806,  Burr  was  again  in  the  western 
coimtry.  He  had  gathered  a  little  money  in  one  way  or 
another  and  procured  a  little  more  from  the  ill-fated  Blennei^ 
hassett.  The  whole  amount  was  very  small;  but  it  was 
enough  to  justify  Burr  in  ordering  fifteen  or  twenty  flat 
boats  to  be  built  and  provisions,  tools,  and  arms  to  be  got 
together.  He  also  purchased  some  shadowy  claims  to 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wild  lands  in  Louisiana, 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.'    The  politicians 


1  Thflfe  may  pomXtity  have  been  eome 
oonneetlon  between  tbeee  eventa  and 
the  Miranda  expedition.  The  paral- 
leliam  may  be  dieoeraed  in  papers 
printed  in  the  Amsriean  HialcHeal 
Rtmsw,  vi»  606  and  American  Hieiorical 
Aflioeiation'e  Btpari  for  1907,  vol.  i, 
p.  103. 

*  Burr's  acente  sathered  reoruiis 
far  and  wide.  Among  them  was  Silas 
Blown  of  Onondaga,  New  York.    Writ- 


ing home  (Oetober,  1807),  after  the 
failure  of  the  scheme,  he  says,  that  the 
expedition  *'was  bent  upon  an  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  intereoune.*' 
At  Blennerhasset  Island  "  aO  was  peace 
and  harmony  ...  All  persons,  whether 
neighbors  or  strangers  were  at  liberty 
to  psss  to  and  from  the  Island  when 
they  pleased:  no  guards  were  placed 
on  the  IsUnd,"  and  they  had  no  mili- 
taiy  stores. 
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now  got  hold  of  the  scheme.  Up  to  this  time,  Jefferson  had 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  danger.  The  United  States  District 
Attorney  in  Kentucky  happened  to  be  a  Federalist;  he 
saw  a  chance  to  make  capital  for  his  party  and  laid  Burr's 
doings  before  the  grand  jury.  Burr  courted  the  fullest 
investigation,  but  the  District  Attorney  could  not  produce 
his  witnesses.  The  inquiry  fell  flat.  Later  another  effort 
was  made;  this  time  evidence  was  produced,  but  it  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  grand  jurors  who  reported  no  bill  and 
the  preparations  for  the  expedition  went  on. 

Unfortimately  for  himself,  Burr  had  not  dealt  squarely 
with  Wilkinson.  That  personage  was  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  mysterious  adventures  from  his  youth  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  his  disappearance  as  a  military  factor  in 
the  War  of  1812.  And  mysterious  as  his  doings  were,  he 
contrived  in  his  "Memoirs"^  by  a  combination  of  truths 
and  tergiversations  to  shroud  them  in  almost  impenetrable 
darkness.  Acting  on  orders  from  Washington,  he  now 
descended  the  Mississippi  and  personally  directed  the  de- 
fence of  the  American  dominions  against  the  Spaniards. 


^  Memoir9  of  My  Own  Timet  by 
Oeneral  Jamn  Wiikwaon  (3  vols.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 1816).  PKviouoly.  in  1810, 
he  had  printed  at  Waahinston  a  slender 
volume  entitled  Memoirw  of  OenmtU 
WUkinaon,  volumt  it,  and  had  reprinted 
this  with  a  second  title  page  in  1811  as 
Burr'$  Conspiracy  Bxpo§ed;  and  Oen- 
eral WUkineon  Vindicated  aoainet  the 
Slandere  of  his  Enemiee  on  thai  ImpoT" 
tant  Oeeaeion,  No  volume  i  of  this  edi- 
tion ever  appeared.  WiUdnson  throve 
on  courts  martial  and  committees  of 
inquiry  and  they  added  to  the  mass 
of  printed  matter.  See  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Conduct  of  Oeneral  WUkineon  (Wash- 
ington, 1811,  forming  a  volume  of  the 
"  Reports  of  the  11th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess/'). 
This  volume  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  that  had  come  to  light 


down  to  that  time.  Later  searches 
in  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives 
have  produced  other  letters  and  docu- 
ments which  have  been  printed  under 
the  editorship  of  W.  R.  Shepherd 
{American  Hietorieal  Review,  vols,  ix  and 
z),  and  I.  J.  Cox  in  ibid.  vol.  xix  and  in 
Mieeiaeippi  Valley  Hietorieal  Reeiew, 
vol.  i.  The  first  charges  against 
Wilkinson  were  laid  before  Congress 
by  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1807,  and  included  the  docu- 
ments that  had  come  from  Daniel 
Clark  of  New  Orleans ;  See  Annate  of 
Congreee  (10th  Cong.,  let  Sees.,  vol.  i. 
1267  and  on) ;  Froofa  of  the  Corruption 
of  Oen.  Jamee  WiUeineon,  and  of  hie 
Connection  with  Aaron  Burr  by  Daniel 
Clark  of  the  City  of  New  Orieane  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1809). 
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Wilkinson  talked  very  loudly  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  when  he  got  to  the  frontier,  he  found  that 
they  had  retired.  As  it  takes  two  to  make  a  war,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  there  would  be  no  war  with  Spain.  There 
were  rumors,  ugly  rumors,  of  the  coming  of  Burr  with  one 
thousand  men,  with  two  thousand  men,  with  eight  thousand 
men;  and  Wilkinson,  himself,  received  some  kind  of  com- 
munication from  the  former  Vice-President.  What  it  was, 
no  man  knows,  for  our  only  knowledge  of  what  the  letter 
contained  is  Wilkinson's  own  version.  At  all  events,  he 
became  panic  stricken,  made  truce  with  the  Spaniards, 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  arrested  Burr's  agents,  shipped 
them  off  by  sea,  and  made  all  manner  of  preparations  to 
hold  down  the  Louisianians,  and  to  repel  Burr  and  his  army 
when  they  should  come. 

Wilkinson's  reports,  the  activity  of  the  western  Federalists, 
and  the  rumors  that  incessantly  came  from  the  Ohio  Valley 
as  to  what  was  going  on  there  at  length  convinced  Jefferson 
that  something  must  be  done.  On  November  27,  1806  he 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  all  good  citizens  to  appre- 
hend and  secure  the  persons  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his  followers. 
The  Westerners  now  aroused  themselves.  The  militia  em- 
bodied and  descended  upon  Blennerhassett's  Island  to  find 
it  deserted.  The  proclamation  travelled  most  slowly  and 
somehow,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  Burr  kept  just  ahead  of 
it.  The  gathering  excitement,  however,  impelled  him  to 
start  down  the  river  when  only  half  the  preparations  were 
completed.  With  nine  or  ten  boats  and  sixty  or  eighty  men 
scantily  armed  and  poorly  supplied,  he  passed  one  American 
post  after  another  and  finally  tied  up  at  Bayou  Pierre,  about 
thirty  miles  above  Natchez.  There,  more  judicial  inquiries 
and  grand  juries  awaited  him.  He  also  was  forced  to  give 
bonds  to  appear  when  wanted  and  Wilkinson  and  his  men 
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were  coming  up  the  river.  It  was  then  that  in  disguise 
with  a  single  companion,  Burr  left  his  party  and  for  a 
month  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  finally  to  be  captured 
by  a  United  States  soldier,  who  was  eager  for  the  two 
thousand  dollars  reward  that  had  been  placed  on  Burr's 
head.  He  was  taken  to  Richmond  and  brought  before 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
on  a  charge  of  treason  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.^ 

The  mountain  had  labored  and  brought  forth  nothing; 
the  secession  of  the  western  country,  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  possibly  of  Central  America  and  of  South  America  had 
aU  turned  into  an  expedition  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  persons 
to  settle  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 
The  outcome  to  Burr  was  painful ;  it  was  even  more  so  to 
Wilkinson,  for  it  covered  him  with  ridicule,  the  last  clothing 
that  was  suitable  to  that  general;  and  it  filled  Je£ferson 
with  loathing  that  he  should  have  lost  his  head  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  should  have  kept  it.  The  only  persons 
who  came  out  with  any  show  of  triumph  were  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoake,  Virginians 
both,  and  now  intensely  hostile  to  their  fellow  Virginian  and 
kinsman,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Chief 
Justice  ruled  that  an  overt  act  of  treason  must  first  be  shown, 
and  then  Burr  connected  with  it.  No  evidence  was  pro- 
duced, or  could  be  produced,  to  show  that  there  had  been 
any  treasonable  act  by  any  one,  except  possibly  by  Wilkin- 
son.   Randolph,  as  foreman  of  the  jury,  refused  to  bring  in 

1  Documents  showing  the  excite-  Pickett  wrote  out  ftn  account  of  the 
ment  occasioned  in  Missfssippi  Terri-  ''Anest  of  Aaion  Burr*'  for  a  local 
tory  by  Burr's  approach  and  material  paper.  It  is  to  be  found,  greatly  ab- 
as to  his  arrest  are  printed  at  length  breviated,  in  his  HiHery  of  Alabama,  ii« 
in  Dunbar  Rowland's  Third  Annual  ch.  odx.  See  also  the  "Letters  of 
Report    (1903--4)    as   Director   of   the  William  T.  Barry"  in  Amanean  Hit- 


Department  of  Archives  and  History      Unieal  Rmaw,  zvi,  327. 
of   the   State   of    Mississippi.    A.   J. 
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any  bill.  Next  the  prosecutors  tried  to  secure  an  indictment 
for  misdemeanor  against  the  ex-Vice-President.^  Wilkinson 
was  summoned  from  New  Orleans  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  ordered  to  appear  and  produce  all  the 
documents  that  were  in  the  government's  possession  relat- 
ing to  the  whole  a£fair.  Je£ferson  refused  to  attend.  He 
sent  the  documents  and  Wilkinson^  and  the  trial  turned 
into  an  attempt  to  convict  that  personage  out  of  his  own 
mouth  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  That  was  as 
vain  as  the  rest  and  is  the  one  thing  in  Wilkinson's  career 
that  arouses  admiration  for  his  mental  endowment  and  his 
courage.  In  the  end  Burr  sought  exile  in  France.  After 
suffering  discomforts  ever  attendant  on  penury  and  an 
entire  lack  of  recognition^  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  passed  a  long  old  age  in  semi-oblivion  at  New 
York.* 

From  all  the  evidence  it  seems  that  in  the  beginning^  Burr 
was  quite  willing  to  head  an  attempt  to  split  the  Union  into 
its  component  parts^  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  the 
Northern  States,  or  the  secession  of  the  western  country. 
Those  ideas  having  no  chance  of  fulfillment,  his  mind  turned 
to  thoughts  of  Mexican  revolution  and  freeing  the  continents 


*Tbe  prooeedlncB  In  the  Biur  in* 
quiry  and  trial  were  reported  at  length 
in  the  American  and  Commercial  DaUy 
AdwerHeer  of  Richmond  for  the  summer 
of  1807  and  were  reprinted  thenoe, 
more  or  leM  completely,  in  countless 
newspapers.  The  most  oomi^ete  ac- 
count in  book  form  is  David  Robertson's 
ReporU  of  the  TriaU  of  Colond  Aaron 
Bvrrfar  Troaaan,  and  for  a  Miedemeanar 
(2  vols..  Philadeiphia,  1806) ;  and  see 
also  W.  H.  SaflTord's  BUnnerhaaaoU 
Papora  (Cincinnati.  1801). 

"Luther  Martin  of  Maryland,  who 
defended  Burr,  came  in  for  much 
objurgation  from  Jefferson  and  the 
Jeffersonians.    The    "impudent    Fed- 


eralist bull-dog"  they  termed  him. 
Martin  replied  to  his  enemiee  by  de- 
manding why  his  critics,  if  they  had  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  Burr's 
guilt,  '*had  not  come  forward  and  in- 
formed your  government"?  See  Ver- 
mont Ceniinel,  August  26, 1807. 

The  feeling  toward  Marshall  in 
some  quarters  is  shown  by  the  following 
Iiretended  eiecution  by  the  common 
hangman  on  Gallows  Hill:    "1.   Chief 

Justice  M ,  for  repeating  his  XYZ- 

tricks;  which  are  said  to  have  been 
much  aggravated  by  his  felonious  capers 
in  open  court  under  plea  of  irrele- 
vancy." AOofiif  AcvM^t  November  24, 
1807. 
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from  the  burden  of  Spanish  misrule ;  that  again  being  hope- 
less, he  essayed  the  rdle  of  western  pioneer  and  started  to 
develop  the  Bastrop  lands,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  the  future 
might  have  some  more  active  and  more  glorious  career  in 
store  for  him. 
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limits  of  LoisisUuiA.  —  The  words  of  the  treaty  have  abeady  been 
given  in  the  note  to  page  320.  The  official  papers  that  passed  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain  are  printed  in  the 
American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relatione  vob.  ii  and  iv ;  especially 
in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819.^  Of 
the  almost  countless  articles  and  essays  that  have  been  written  on 
this  theme,  see  especially  Professor  John  R.  Ficklen's  *'  Was  Texas 
included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase?  "  in  Southern  History  Associa- 
tion's PiMicaHone  September,  1901.  Professor  Ficklen  argues  against 
the  inclusion  of  Texas  and  bases  his  argument  very  largely  upon  maps. 
I.  J.  Cox  has  three  articles  on  "  The  Louisiana-Texas  Frontier  "  in  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Association's  Qtmrterly  for  July,  1906,  and  in 
the  Southwestern  Historical  Association's  Qtuirterly  for  July  and  Oc- 
tober, 1913.  See  also  Lester  6.  Bugbee's  "  The  Real  Saint-Denis  " 
in  Texas  State  Historical  Association's  Quarterly,  April,  1898 ;  Anne 
E.  Hughes's  "  The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Settlement  in  the  El  Paso 
District"  in  University  of  Califomia  PiMications  in  History,  i, 
295-392 ;  and  E.  M.  Violette's  "  Early  Settlements  in  Missouri  " 
in  Missouri  Historical  Review,  October,  1906.  Marbois  (Histoire 
de  la  Louisiane,  308  or  History  of  Louisiana,  284)  states  that,  accord- 
ing to  old  documents,  the  Bishopric  of  Louisiana  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1804,  Jefferson  drew  up  "  An  Examination  into 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,"  which  is  published  in  Documents 
relating  to  the  Purchase  and  Exploration  of  Louisiana  (Boston,  1904). 


*  BAany  of  tbeae  documents  are  to      UmUsd  StaUs  (3rd  ed.)  vol.  nL 
be  found  in  Wait's  SHaU  Paptn  qf  tk$ 


CHAPTER  Xm 

A  CHANGED  OUTLOOK  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

For  four  years  since  March^  1801,  Jefferson  had  passed 
from  one  triumph  to  another.  His  second  Inaugural  was 
a  hymn  of  praise  for  things  that  were  gone  and  of  hope  for 
those  that  were  to  come.  Spain  had  withdrawn  her  objec- 
tions to  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  and  our  friendship  with 
European  nations  was  undisturbed.  There  was  no  need 
to  augment  the  military  forces ;  affairs  were  going  well  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  building  of  gunboats  was  in 
the  course  of  execution.  The  finances  had  fulfilled  all 
expectation.  There  would  be  a  balance  for  the  redemption 
of  the  funded  debt,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures for  Louisiana  and  for  the  extinction  of  the 
claims  of  British  citizens  against  those  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  few  weeks,  Jefferson  betook  himself  to  Monticello. 
From  that  time  on,  scarcely  a  month  passed  away  without 
some  untoward  happening  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or 
the  other.  In  January,  1809,  he  practically  abdicated  in 
favor  of  James  Madison,  his  elected  successor,  and  in  March 
fled  from  Washington,  leaving  the  new  President  for  six 
years  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  misfortune,  and  then,  for 
the  rest  of  his  term,  to  enjoy  a  popularity  that  was  quite 
as  undeserved  as  was  most  of  the  ignominy  that  he  had  so 
patiently  borne. 
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Jefferson's  misfortunes  were  partly  due  to  himself^  but 
they  were  more  especially  the  result  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  or  could  have  little  control.  His  idealism 
and  the  actualities  of  American  political  life  had  no  con- 
tinuing points  of  contact.  In  the  beginning,  as  is  the  case 
with  every  President,  he  had  enjoyed  the  ardent  support 
of  those  who  looked  to  him  for  power  and  place.  He  had 
done  something  toward  rewarding  them,  but  not  as  much  as 
they  hoped.  When  he  announced  that  political  parity  had 
been  reached  and  that  there  were  no  more  places  to  be 
parcelled  out,  they  lost  their  interest.  He  had  also  griev- 
ously disappointed  those  who  had  looked  to  him  as  the 
incarnation  of  republicanism  as  applied  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  States.  In  a  moment  of  great  irritation,  he 
had  declared  that  undelegated  power  could  be  conceded  to 
no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth ;  but  he  had  not  defined 
undelegated.  Some  years  earlier,  he  had  advised  Washing- 
ton as  to  the  limits  of  executive  functions.  According  to 
this  opinion,^  the  President  was  'Hhe  sole  competent  judge'', 
as  to  what  foreign  missions  should  be  established,  the 
Senate's  power  being  limited  to  the  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion of  nominees.  The  recognition  of  revolutionists  was 
an  executive  act,  he  maintained,  and  it  was  for  the  com- 
mandei^in-chief  to  prescribe  the  purposes  for  which  armies 
should  be  used.  And,  finally,  the  legislative  branch  could 
not  refuse  to  carry  into  effect  treaties  which  had  been 
negotiated  by  the  President  and  ratified  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  course,  Jefferson's  supporters 
had  been  ignorant  of  this  interpretation  of  executive  affairs. 
Some  of  them  were  amazed  when  he,  with  Gallatin  and 
Madison,  established  what  was  practically  an  executive 

*  See  "Appendix**  to  8p9»eh  d  Bon.      in  tkt  8maU<iiftk$  VniM  SCoIm,  / 
Hmry  Caboi  Lodot,  cf  Mauaehu90tUt      ary  S,  1904. 
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directory.  Ostensibly,  he  drew  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  exercise  of  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions; but  he  repeatedly  forced  his  will  on  Senators  and 
Representatives  as  amply  as  Hamilton  had  ever  done. 
Among  his  former  followers,  who  had  not  shifted  their 
points  of  view  upon  coming  into  political  prosperity,  were 
John  Randolph  ^  and  his  scanty  following,  William  Duane 
and  his  democratic  friends,  and  William  B.  Giles,  Senator 
from  Virginia.*  These  were  soon  joined  by  malcontents  of 
one  kind  or  another,  like  the  Smiths  of  Maryland.  The 
recalcitrants  within  the  camp  were  not  numerous ;  but  they 
were  sufficient  in  number  and  in  strength  to  give  Jefferson 
and  his  friends  many  an  unhappy  hour. 

Randolph's  rebellion  became  patent  to  the  congressional 
world  in  1805  in  the  Florida  affair.  As  a  species  of  retrib- 
utive justice  for  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
procurement  of  Louisiana  and  the  immorality  of  receiving 
stolen  goods  from  the  greatest  cutthroat  of  modem  times, 
the  limits  of  the  purchase  proved  to  be  other  than  Jeffer- 
son had  expected.  He  had  desired  the  Floridas  with  a  bit 
of  nearby  Louisiana;  he  bought  Louisiana  without  any 
Floridas  and  without  that  part  of  Louisiana  that  the  Span- 
iards were  ruling  as  a  portion  of  West  Florida.  Jefferson 
turned  to  France  for  aid  to  consummate  his  purpose,  to 


*  No  adequate  collection  of  John 
Randolph's  writings  has  ever  been 
printed,  nor  is  there  a  memoir  of  him 
oommensurate  to  his  services.  Henry 
Adams's  biography  in  the  American 
Staiesmen  series  is  an  admirable  and 
unsympathetic  study.  H.  A.  Garland's 
Life  of  John  Randolph  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1850)  is  a  good  specimen  of  an 
old  time  southern  biography;  Pow- 
hatan Bouldin  in  1878  printed  at  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  a  volume  entitled  Home 
JUminiaeeneea  of  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke:  ^nd  a  volume  entitled  LeUert 
c/  John  Randolph,  to  a  Young  Retative 


was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1834. 
Of  the  four,  the  last  named  brings  one 
nearest  to  the  man. 

'In  1811,  Giles  had  oome  to  look 
with  scorn  on  the  Gallatin-Jeffersonian 
system  of  debt-reduction.  He  de- 
clared that  cutting  the  debt  in  halves 
from  eighty  millions  to  forty  "had 
never  been  felt  by  society.  It  had 
produced  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
common  intercourse  amon^rt  men  in 
their  pecuniary  affairs."  AnnaU  of 
Congreee,  12th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  Part  i, 
pp.  51,  84,  etc.  See  alao  Dice  R. 
Anderson's  WUUam  Branch  CHlee, 
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Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  —  to  two  of  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous and  faivseeing  men  who  ever  lived.  They  understood 
Jefferson  and  his  problem  much  better  than  he  ever  did  and 
proceeded  to  make  whatever  they  could  of  his  desire.  Im- 
perialism and  militarism  were  far  afield  from  Jefferson's 
political  and  social  theories;  but  the  necessity  of  French 
aid  and  consent  in  the  gaining  of  any  part  of  the  Floridas 
imconsciously  tinged  his  every  move  and  powerfully  affected 
those  of  his  successor.  The  French  side  of  the  balance  was 
weighted  from  beginning  to  end,  for  to  break  with  France 
was  to  abandon  all  hope  of  acquiring  any  part  of  the  Floridas. 
In  1805,  Jefferson  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  repeating  the 
Louisiana  stroke.  In  open  message,  he  breathed  war  on 
Spain.  In  a  confidential  communication,  he  asked  for  a 
secret  vote  of  two  million  dollars.  Randolph  had  acquiesced 
in  the  earlier  bit  of  jugglery  and,  indeed,  had  helped  it  on. 
Now  he  seized  this  occasion  to  break  with  the  administra- 
tion. If  the  President  wanted  money,  let  him  say  so  openly. 
The  President  had  said  that  war  was  in  the  air.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Randolph  pro- 
posed to  vote  money  for  the  protection  of  the  southwest 
frontier.  Jefferson  got  his  two  millions,  but  they  did  him 
no  good.  Randolph  was  dismissed  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  first  opportimity,  and  his  faithful 
follower,  Nathaniel  Macon,  the  Speaker,  was  relegated  to 
private  place. 

Jefferson's  domestic  difficulties  were  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  those  that  befell  in  connection  with  inter- 
national affairs,  —  and  for  these  he  was  only  partly  re- 
sponsible. In  1793,  the  European  war,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  confined  to  the  European  continent,  ex- 
tended to  Great  Britain.'  It  became  world-wide  and  took 
on  a  maritime  aspect.    From  that  year  until  1812,  with  the 


^  .  -  T-.rmif^mmm^^a^mmmm'i^^-m'     -      —-■■-. -jji^-.     ,      —  jg^jjUi    rw'JP 
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exception  of  eighteen  months  (October,  1801-May,  1803), 
fighting  was  continuous,  and  during  all  that  time  the  United 
States  was  the  most  prosperous  neutral  ocean-carrier. 
American  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade  increased  from 
363,110  tons  in  1791  to  669,921  in  1800,  and  to  nearly 
1,000,000  in  1810.  In  the  same  years  imports  and  exports 
grew  marvellously,  because  the  United  States  had  come 
to  be  the  foremost  trans-Atlantic  commerce  carrier.  With 
the  extension  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain  in  1793,  direct 
commerce  between  France  and  her  colonies  was  at  first 
greatly  hampered  and  then  practically  destroyed  and, 
after  Spain  joined  the  other  powers  under  Napoleon's  rule 
in  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  direct  trade  between  her 
home  ports  and  those  of  her  colonies  also  ceased.  The 
United  States,  owing  to  her  situation  and  to  the  enterprise 
and  vigor  of  her  shipowners  and  seamen,  became  the  entre- 
pot for  the  carrying  on  of  this  vast  commerce  in  subtropical 
products.  England  by  colonial  blockades  sought  to  put 
an  end  to  this  traffic,  and  failing  to  do  much  in  that  way, 
resuscitated  an  old  rule  that  is  always  referred  to  as  the  Rule 
of  War  of  1766.^  This  forbade  a  neutral  to  prosecute  in 
time  of  war  a  trade  that  was  closed  to  him  in  time  of  peace. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  say  that  carrying  on  this  conmierce 
was  to  perform  an  unneutral  act,  because  thereby  the 
United  States  increased  the  power  of  resistance  of  a  bellig- 
erent. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  that  while 
the  Rule  of  1756  might  or  might  not  be  a  part  of  international 
law,  as  the  United  States  was  the  only  trans- Atlantic  neutral 
and  was  the  only  commerce  carrier  to  possess  no  colony,  it 
was  a  rule  that  worked  only  one  way  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned and,  therefore,  was  not  equitable.  Moreover  it  was 
a  rule  that  could  not  apply  rigidly  to  American  conmierce 

>  See  J.  B.  Moore'e  Iniemaiional  Law  Digmt,  vii,  888. 
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with  the  French  West  Indies,  for  in  time  of  peace  a  certain 
restricted  commerce  with  these  islands  and  also  with  a  few 
Spanish  American  ports  had  been  allowed.    One  way  out 
of  this  particular  difiBicuIty  was  for  American  vessels  to  bring 
West  Indian  products  of  French  and  Spanish  origin  to  United 
States  ports,  pay  the  duties  there  levied,  and  transship  the 
goods  by  the  same  or  other  vessels  to  France  or  to  Spain, 
receiving  a  drawback  of  the  import  duties  at  the  time  of- 
exportation.    It  soon  became  customary,  instead  of  pajring 
the  duty,  to  give  a  bond  for  its  payment,  paying  down  only, 
enough  money  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  draw* 
back  and  the  nominal  amoimt  of  the  duty ;  and  often  the  ^ 
goods  were  carried  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  same  ship 
that  had  brought  them  from  the  West  Indies.^    In  a  similar' 
way,  conmierce  was  carried  on  from  France  and  Spain  to^ 
the  United  States  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies.    A  great 
carr}ring  trade  was  developed,  some  sixty  millions  of  the 
increase  in  importations  and  exportations  being  fairly  at- 
tributable to  this  one  cause  alone.    During  the  greater  part 
of  this  time  also,  staple  North  American  products  —  flour, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  —  sold  at  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and 
Amsterdam  for  approximately  double  what  they  cost  at 
Philadelphia,  Richmond,  and  Charleston.*    And  this  was 


1  November  24,  1801,  QalUtin  sent      wee  cloeed  to  AnerioBa  eommeiroe  in 
a  dreular  letter  to  the  eoUeetors  of  the      1804   the   veoMla   aoucfat   the   nearly 


eustome,  stating  that  information  had      Danish  port  of  TOnning,  no  leas  than 
been  received  that  a  practice  prevails      119  entering  there  in   1809.    See  E. 


at  some  ports  of  permitting  vessels  to  Baasch's  **  Beitr&ge  sur  Oesehiehte  der 
enter,  of  securing  the  duties  on  their  Handelsbeaiehungen  swischen  Ham- 
cargoes,  and  aftarwards  allowing  them  burg  und  Amerika"  in  Hamimrgitehs 
to  proceed  to  foreign  ports  without  PtaUehrifi  wur  Sri9^nmlu^f  an  dU 
unlading  the  merchandise.  He  in-  Snldeekung  Ameriiba*«,  vol.  i,  no.  3,  pp. 
formed  them  that  this  practice  was  con-  67,  91.    I  have  to  thank  IVofeesor  C. 


trary  to  law  and  must  not  be  permitted      H.  Hull  for  calling  my  attention  to  this 
•icept  in  case  of  neoessity.  work. 


'  Trade  with  Hamburg  grew  rapidly         As  to  Amsterdam,  no  less  than  160 
in  thsse  jrean.    In  1791  only  35  vessels      vessels  arrived  there  from  the  United 


entered  at  that  port  from  the  United  States  in  1801.  On  the  return  voyage 
States,  in  1794  the  number  rose  to  91  they  carried  valuable  cargoes  —  100,000 
and  in  1799  to  192.    When  Hambufg      florins  sometimes  —  Dutch   gin,   Qer- 
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also  a  great  excitation  to  commission  dealers  and  for- 
warders. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  belligerents  stood  calmly 
by  and  permitted  this  commerce  to  be  carried  on  without 
hindrances  of  all  kinds.  The  British  seized  ships  carrying 
provisions  to  the  Islands  and  to  France  and  the  government 
of  the  French  Directory  undertook  to  put  pressure  on 
Great  Britain  by  seizing  vessels  bound  to  and  from  her 
harbors.  It  was  these  endeavors  that  brought  about  the 
spoliations  and  international  conflicts  that  have  been 
related  in  preceding  chapters.  George  Cabot,  who  was 
a  much  sounder  merchant  than  he  was  politician,  deplored 
the  over-protection  of  American  shipping.  The  more  risk 
the  neutral  vessel  ran  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  greater 
would  be  the  price  that  could  be  charged  for  her  cargo,  if 
she  succeeded  in  making  port.  The  real  key  to  profit,  he 
declared,  was  the  difference  in  price  between  what  the 
goods  could  be  bought  for  in  America  and  sold  for  in  Europe, 
—  the  cost  of  the  ship  being  rather  an  incidental  factor. 
When  spoliations,  sequestrations,  and  confiscations  were 
at  their  height,  the  merchant  made  money  if  one  vessel  in 
three  landed  her  cargo.  Moreover,  the  greater  the  peril 
of  capture,  the  higher  would  be  the  freight.  Orders  in 
Council  and  decrees  seem  to  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
adventurous  traffickers  of  those  years. 

Sentiment  played  a  large  part  in  dictating  the  discus- 
sions and  acts  of  that  day  as  well  as  of  our  own.  The  say- 
ings "The  flag  covers  the  cargo,"  "Free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  "The  freedom  of  the  seas,"  and  others  of  the  kind 
have  given  a  false  glint  to  the  whole  debate.  Property  that 
is  rightfully  spoken  of  as  private  and  neutral,  while  on  the 

man  ironware,  French  cutlery,  and  odds  commeroe  rapidly  dedlned  after  1801 
and  ends  from  all  over  Europe.    This      and  still  more  rapidly  after  1803. 
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land  in  a  neutral  country,  ceases  to  be  such  the  moment 
it  finds  itself  on  the  ocean  on  the  way  to  a  belligerent,  no 
matter  how  directly  or  indirectly  it  may  go.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  property  partakes  of  a  semi-military  charac- 
ter, however  inoffensive  it  may  seem  in  itself  to  be,  pro- 
vided it  can  in  any  way  be  used  for  the  support  of  civilians 
engaged  in  suppl3ring  military  forces  with  recruits,  mimi- 
tions,  or  food.^  A  neutral  ocean  conmierce  carrier  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  goods  to  a  belligerent  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  one 
country  at  the  cost  of  lives  and  treasure  to  the  other,  and 
^  in  so  far  is  performing  an  un-neutral  act. 

The  ten  years  ending  in  1805,  with  Jefferson's  first  term, 
marking  well  enough  the  life  of  Jay's  Treaty,  had  been  sin- 
gularly harmonious  so  far  as  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  concerned,  especially 
during  the  years  of  our  quasi  conflict  with  France.  The 
British  had  acted  arbitrarily  every  now  and  then,  but  most 
of  the  matters  in  dispute  had  been  smoothed  out  or  arranged 
by  Rufus  King,  one  of  the  most  effective  representatives 
the  United  States  has  ever  had  at  London.  Before  leaving 
his  post  in  1803,  he  negotiated  three  conventions.  One  of 
these,  as  to  impressments,  at  the  last  moment  failed  of  ac- 
ceptance at  London.'  A  second  was  actually  signed,  but 
being  ratified  only  in  part  by  the  Senate  was  refused  further 
consideration  by  the  British  government.'  The  third  con- 
vention put  an  end  to  the  long  drawn  out  contest  over  the 
payment  of  debts  due  by  Americans  to  British  creditors. 
This  provided  that  the  United  States  should  pay  a  lump  sum 
of  nearly  three  million  dollars  in  satisfaction  of  all  these 

iSea  Mahftn'i  War  q$  181M,  i.  144.  4)S  Stank  of  NmdnXVmtAwiidmCatiMW 

Om  brmneh  of  tl^  luhiect  ia  treated  (Phfladelphia,  1801). 
fak  J.  F.  W.  SeUecel's  Nmitni  RithU;  'See  below,  p.  368. 

er  on  /mporfMi  Bxaminaiiim  oftMs  RigfU  *  See  Note  II  at  end  of  ehapter. 
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claims^  and  further  provided  that  the  ainoimt  that  had 
been  awarded  by  a  commission  under  Jay's  Treaty  to  Amer^ 
icans  for  British  spoliations  should  likewise  be  paid.  Ac- 
cording to  Oliver  Wolcott,  this  convention  ^  was  ratified  by 
the  President  and  Senate  because  claims  amounting  to 
eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  had  been  filed  by  British 
creditors  against  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  With 
the  ending  of  this  acrimonious  dispute,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  good  ground  for  continuing  harmonious  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  It  fell  out  otherwise,  for  Brit- 
ish ship-owners  brought  an  ever-increasing  pressure  upon 
the  ministry  to  put  an  end  to  the  growing  American  com-  . 
merce  that  seemed  to  them  to  be  jeopardizing  their  financial 
prosperity. 

Washington  and  Je£ferson  had  repeatedly  warned  their 
countrymen  not  to  become  entangled  with  foreign  coim- 
tries;  but  now  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the 
sweep  of  world-wide  war.  Napoleon  realized  to  the  f\ill 
that  the  one  hope  for  permanent  peace  was  to  conquer 
England,  and  to  add  the  British  kingdoms  with  attendant 


>  See  Amerieon  SiaU  Papert,  'Portion 
BOaHtmt,  ii,  382-428,  and  King*!  Hufu$ 
King,  iv,  17.  26. 64. 02. 

Woloott  eomplled  the  following 
table  aa  to  the  daima  of  British  creditors 
against  American  debtors  {BriUth  In- 
fiumtee  an  tht  AjfoincfthB  United  8taU$, 
Proved  and  SxpUtined,  Boston,  1804. 
p.  12). 

The      eUima       exhibited 

against  the  N0»-Sn(fiand 

■tatea  amounted  to  .  .  £23,000 
The  states  of  ATew-Forik  and 

New-Jtnuy 180,000 

The  states  of  PsfiiMylsafiia 

and  Dsloipare 16.000 


The  whole  anK>unt  of  daims 
against  the  states  north 
of  if oryioful,  anK>unted 
tharafore  to  no  more  than  £218.000 


While  thoee  against  the 
five     southern      states, 
amounted  to     ...    . 


£3300.000 


Of  this  8,600.000  dollars,  or  one  half 
of  the  whole  amount,  was  claimed  of  the 
single  State  of  Ktr^inta. 

See  also  J.  B.  Moore*8  Diout  c/  /fifsr- 
nalimud  ArbitraHona,  1,271-208.  King 
explained  that  under  the  convention 
those  having  "what  is  now  a  bona  fide 
Debt,  that  is  what  is  a  legal  subject" 
will  not  depend  upon  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  but  will  stand  on  the  footing 
of  any  other  case  at  law.  What  he 
called  a  full  and  exact  account  of  the 
whole 

BdaHmu,  ti,  800. 
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colonies,  navies,  and  fleets  of  merchantmen  to  his  own  wide- 
embracing  sway.  Then  would  there  be  peace,  —  a  peace 
in  which  all  regions  of  the  earth  and  all  its  peoples^  would 
be  submissive  to  the  least  nod  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  way 
of  the  realization  of  this  dream  was  the  sea-power  of  Eng- 
land. The  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  British  Islands 
was  the  only  way  to  universal  dominion.  Only  thirty  miles 
across  the  Channel  was  the  British  strand;  a  thousand 
flat-boats  issuing  from  Boidougne  and  near-by  harbors 
might  row  and  drift  across  this  watery  space  and  disem- 
bark one  hundred  thousand  men  with  Napoleon  at  their 
head  on  English  soil,  —  not  very  far,  perhaps,  from  the  very 
spot  where  William,  the  Norman,  had  landed,  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  The  boats  were  ready 
and  the  soldiers  waiting,  when  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  on 
October  21,  1805,  put  an  end  to  these  imaginings.  Baffled 
by  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  men  of  the  ocean.  Napo- 
leon turned  eastwardly  and  at  Austerlitz  (December  2,t^ 
1805)  made  himself  master  of  Austria  and  of  all  Europe, 
except  Prussia  and  Russia.  Britain's  one  hope  of  saving  \^' 
herself  from  a  similar  fate  and  in  that  of  saving  the  world 
depended  upon  the  preservation  of  a  vigorous  and  profitable 
commercial  life.  Up  to  1800,  she  had  thriven  on  war,  for  yy 
the  policy  of  the  Directory,  in  levying  commercial  war  upon 
her,  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  mercantile 
marine  and  in  the  crippling  of  French  manufacture  and 
trade.  The  two  great  essentials  of  English  maritime  su- 
premacy were  the  naval  stores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  tropical 
products  of  the  Indies.  The  handling  of  these  and  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia  formed  the  backbone  of  her  commercial  ** 
life,  which  was  fed  by  the  products  of  her  factories.  .With 
the  proceeds  of  her  woolens  and  hardware,  she  was  able  to 
pay  for  her  imports  and  have  something  over.    It  was 
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under  these  circumstances  that  the  United  States  began  to 
interfere  with  her  trans-Atlantic  commerce  and  also  with 
that  to  the  Continent  and  to  the  East.  British  ship-owners 
became  more  and  more  alarmed.  They  found  an  effective 
advocate  in  James  Stephen;  he  published  in  1805,  a  re- 
markable tract  on  trade  under  the  title  of  "War  in  Die- 
guise  ;  or  The  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flags."  ^  In  this  he 
argued  that  the  Americans,  by  prosecuting  the  carrying  trade 
between  colonies  belonging  to  belligerent  powers  and  the 
mother  countries,  had  been  guilty  of  unfriendly  acts.  They 
had  taken  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Britain's  enemies, 
had  committed  breaches  of  neutrality,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  At  almost  the  same  time  that  this  book  ap- 
peared and  some  three  months  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
at  the  moment  of  greatest  peril,  England  shifted  her  policy 
toward  America.  Her  admiralty  court  declared  that  to 
give  a  neutral  carrier  immunity  from  the  operation  of  the 
Rule  of  1756,  there  must  be  more  than  an  artificial  breaking 
of  the  voyage,  that  the  intent  of  the  voyage  was  a  fact  of 
principal  importance.'    The  meaning  of  this  decision  seemed 


^See  alao  Nathaniel  AtcheBon's 
Ameriean  EneroachmenU  on  British 
Ri4fht8;  ,  ,  ,  A  Defence  of  the  Shipping 
Intereet  (London,  1808,  containing 
many  interesting  papers,  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part) ;  Alexander  Baring's 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Caueea  and  Con- 
eequeneee  of  the  Orders  in  Council  (Lon- 
don, 1808)  ;  and  MacaU  Medford's  OQ 
without  VincQaTt  and  Dignity  without 
Pride:  or  British,  Ameriean^  and  West' 
India  Intereets  Coneidered  (London, 
1807). 

*The  ease  of  the  Essex:  Robinson's 
Reports  of  Cases  . ,  .inthe  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  v.  368-372.  Previous  cases 
were  those  of  the  PoUy  and  the  /m- 
manud,  also  reported  in  {bid.  Discus- 
sions of  the  new  policy  are  Madison's 
Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine, 
which  subjects  to  capture  a  Neutral  Traiie, 
not  open  in  Time  of  Peace  (published 


anonsrmously  in  1806,  and  reprinted  in 
Hunt's  edition  of  Writings  of  Madison, 
vii,  204) ;  Speech  of  the  Hon,  J.  Am- 
dalph,  .  .  ,  on  a  motion  for  the  nonr^m" 
portation  'of  British  merchandise.  With 
An  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  *'  War 
in  Disguise"  (London,  1806) ;  Ameriean 
Arguments  for  British  Rights;  being  a 
reptMieation  of  The  Cdebrated  Letters 
of  Phocion  [WiUiam  L.  Smith]  on  the 
eubject  of  Neutral  Trade  (Charleston, 
S.  C.  and  London,  1806).  In  this 
connection  may  also  be  read  the  "  Memo- 
rials" from  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
presented  to  Ck>ngress  in  January  and 
February,  1806.  Smith  points  out 
that  Madison  in  various  writings  had 
been  rather  disingenuous  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Sir  William  Scott's  decisions 
and  that  the  distinction  between  the 
doctrines    propounded    in    the    deci- 
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somewhat  shadowy,  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  activity  of  British  cruisers  and  in 
condemnations  by  admiralty  courts  throughout  the  British 
Empire.  Such  precipitancy  in  confiscation  without  notice 
can  hardly  be  described  by  any  other  word  than  robbery, 
no  matter  what  the  necessity,  no  matter  what  the  technical 
rights  and  wrongs,  —  and  it  may  be  said  that  such  treat- 
ment of  neutrals  was  unusual  for  Britain. 

"While  Europe's  mad  powers  o'er  creation  are  ranging. 
Regardless  of  right,  with  their  bloodhounds  of  war; 

Their  kingdoms  —  their  empires,  distracted  and  changing; 
Their  murders  and  ruins  resounding  afar,"  ^ 

v^hat  should  be  the  part  of  the  United  States  7  Should  it 
be  war,  armed  war,  with  Great  Britain  or  with  France  — 
with  one  or  with  both?  Or  was  there  any  expedient  by 
which  compulsion  could  be  had  without  actual  shedding  of 
blood?  In  1793,  when  war  with  England  had  seemed  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  Jefferson,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Madison,  then  the  foremost  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sought  to  put  pressure  on  Eng- 
land by  conmiercial  restriction.  Jefferson  recalled  the  suc- 
cess of  the  non-importation  agreements  in  securing  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Townshend  Acts.  He  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  report  on  commerce'  and  instigated 
Madison  to  bring  forward  in  Congress  a  measure  restrict- 
ing British  trade  with  the  United  States,  —  which  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 

■tons  M  to  the  PoUy  And  the  Bm99s  >  From  poem  entiUed  '*Fk«edom  and 

did  not  eikt.    Madison,  be  states,  had  Peace,    or    The    Voice    of    America" 

omitted  the  words  "for  his  own  use*'  printed  In  Th4  Reporter  of  Lezington, 

In  repeating  Scott's  lancuage  in  the  Kentucky.  October  3, 1808.    This  poem 


eariler  of  these  esses,  and  thereby  gave  had  been  awarded  a  prise  medal  fay  the 

a  wholly  wrong  oonstnicUon  to  the  Philadelphia  Military  Association, 
dedston  In  the  case  of  the  Beeex,    See  *  WrUinge   oS  Jeffermm    (Ford)    vi, 

Aid.,  pp,  67»  72.  470-484. 
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Adams.^  Such  a  policy  would  work  well  in  many  ways, 
he  thought,  and  '' introduce  between  nations  another  um- 
pire than  arms.  It  would  relieve  us  too  from  the  risks 
&  the  horrors  of  cutting  throats."*  When  the  British 
pressure  ^  began  to  be  severely  felt  in  the  winter  of  1805- 
1806,  Jefferson  reverted  to  the  policy  of  commercial  restric- 
tion as  being  a  most  eligible  weapon  to  bring  her  to  terms. 
The  precise  connection  between  the  President's  House  and 
the  Capitol  in  1806  is  extremely  vague,  but  vagueness  of 
information  does  not  in  any  way  imply  absence  of  connec- 
tion between  Jefferson  and  a  law  passed  by  Congress.  On 
April  18,  1806,  he  approved  the  Non-Importation  Act* 
that  brought  the  United  States  into  the  commercial  wa]> 
fare  that  was  then  raging  in  Europe.  It  provided  that  after 
the  15th  day  of  November  next,  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 
import  certain  enumerated  goods  of  British  manufacture 
into  the  United  States,  from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
or  from  anywhere  else.  The  law  was  plainly  designed  as  a 
club  to  be  used  by  the  American  negotiators  in  London. 
Upon  their  representations,  the  time  was  further  extended 
and  the  act  did  not  go  into  operation  until  December,  1807. 
William  Pitt  died  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  January, 
1806.  A  new  government  was  formed  comprising  men  of 
different  parties  and  known  in  history  as  the  ''  Ministry  of 
All  the  Talents."  Charles  James  Fox,  whose  friendship 
for  America  had  always  been  pronounced  and  always  in- 


iLemed'f  "Caathig  Votes  of  tlie 
Vioe-Ptendent"  in  Ameriean  Hittorioal 
Review,  xz,  574. 

*  Jefferson  to  Madison,  Mareh,  1793 ; 
WritinifB  of  Jefferson  (Ford)  vi,  192. 

*  SeyenU  cases  of  oaptuie  by  British 
cruisers  are  given  in  the  Memorial  of  the 
MerehanU  of  the  Town  of  BoeUm,  Feb- 
fuary  S,  1806,  One  ship,  the  Jfufus, 
was  captured  while  on  the  point  of 
entering  Boston  harbor,  and  was  oon- 


demned  because  of  the  Instructions  of 
the  owners  directing  the  captain  to 
insert  the  words  "and  Embden*'  in  the 
manifest  after  the  ship  had  come  within 
the  port.  She  was  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  bound  for  a  port 
inchided  in  Fox's  blockade.  See  also 
Christopher  Gore  to  Madison,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1806  in  Monthly  Antholeuy,  iii. 
Appendix,  p.  18. 

*  See  Note  in  at  the  end  of  ohaptsr. 
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effective,  had  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  To  him  Monroe 
went  to  seek  justice  for  America.  He  found  Fox  cordial 
and  friendly ;  but,  in  1806  as  in  1783,  the  ship-owners  soon 
got  his  ear  and  his  good«will,  such  as  it  was,  went  for  little. 
To  meet  infringements  of  neutral  obligations  by  Danes 
and  Dutchmen,  to  quiet  America's  objections  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Rule  of  1756,  and  also  to  satisfy  their 
own  supporters,  the  British  government  declared  the  coast 
of  continental  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  German  river 
Ems  to  the  great  French  naval  arsenal  at  Brest  to  be  block- 
aded :  but  for  the  time  being,  the  blockade  would  be  ef- 
fective only  between  Havre  and  Ostend.^  Since  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  French  privateers  had  distressed  Brit- 
ish commerce  at  sea  and  Napoleon's  agents  had  interfered 
with  it  on  land,  so  that  the  process  of  strangulation  of 
British  trade  had  visibly  begun.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
substitution  of  British  manufactures  for  those  of  France 
throughout  the  Continent  was  steadily  progressing.  Na- 
poleon decided  to  meet  the  issue  raised  by  the  British 
blockade  in  his  own  imperial  fashion.  In  the  preceding 
October,  he  had  crushed  Prussian  military  opposition  to 
Jiis  will  on  the  battlefield  of  Jena.  November  21,  1806, 
by  the  Berlin  Decree,  he  declared  the  British  Islands  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  them, 
and  decreed  that  all  merchandise  coming  from  them  was 
good  prize  and  so  was  any  vessel  that  sought  to  evade  his 
orders  by  means  of  false  papers  or  otherwise.  It  was  while 
affairs  were  in  this  trim,  but  before  knowledge  of.  the  Ber- 
lin Decree  reached  England,  that  Monroe  and  his  colleague. 


>  Ste  Koto  ni  for  s  ■ynoiwia  of  the  Dftoat  And  Dutehmen  as  Umjt  wwe  by 

T>9enm   Mid    Ordera    through     1807.  those  of  Americans.    See  Th€  UytUnm 

EngUehmen  were  then  ae  mueh  irri-  «/  Nt/utnUiaaHon  ,  .  .  By  John  Brown 

Uted  by  the  devioee  emi^yed  to  evade  of  Ormt  YarmoiUh  (London,  1806). 
the  precepts  of  international  law  by 
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William  Pinkney,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  British 
government;  but  just  before  signing  the  instrument  news 
of  Napoleon's  action  reached  London. 

The  appointment  of  William  Pinkney  as  a  colleague  to 
Monroe  is  veiled  in  Jeflfersonian  mistiness.^  Pinkney  was 
a  Maryland  lawyer  of  high  reputation  and  had  already 
represented  the  United  States  at  London  on  one  of  the 
commissions  appointed  under  Jay's  Treaty.  He  was  a 
mild  Federalist  and  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  to  conciliate  that  party.  In  announc- 
ing to  Monroe  the  coming  of  a  colleague,  Madison  laid 
stress  upon  Monroe's  expressed  desire  to  return  home ;  but 
the  latter  seems  to  have  felt  that  there  was  some  reproach 
in  the  mere  fact  of  giving  him  a  colleague.  At  a  later  time, 
when  the  whole  venture  was  shrouded  in  failure,  some 
people  argued  that  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  purposely 
bound  Monroe  with  impossible  restrictions  '  and  had  pro- 
vided him  with  a  running  mate  to  diminish  his  chances 
as  a  presidential  candidate,  if  the  negotiation  should  un- 
expectedly turn  out  well.  This  explanation  seems  to  be 
somewhat  far-fetched  and  demands  an  abatement  of  the 
affection  that  Jefferson  felt  for  Monroe  at  almost  every 
other  time  in  their  joint  Uves.  As  to  binding  him  and 
Pinkney  with  impossible  instructions,  that  is  unquestionable. 
They  were  required  to  lay  down  certain  principles  as  affect- 
ing international  relations  and  to  get  these  recognized  by 
the  medium  of  a  treaty.    At  London,  the  Americans  found 


^  Henry  Adams  {HiHory  cfths  Untied 
StaUa,  iii,  109)  found  a  letter  from 
Samuel  Smith  dated  April  1, 1806  to  hia 
brother-in-law,  Wilson  Gary  Nicholas, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  Smiths 
wished  to  go  to  England  for  this 
negotiation  and  that  Je£Feraon,  of  his 
own  motion,  substituted  William  Pink- 
ney for  Qeneral  Smith.    Thece  are  two 


biographies  of  Pinkney,  one  by  hie 
nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Pinkney,D.D., 
New  York,  1853 ;  the  other  by  Henry 
Wheaton,  Boston,  1820,  neither  veiy 
satisfying. 

*  Madison's  instructions  to  Monroe 
and  Pinkney  are  in  Ammean  StaU 
Papen,  Fonign  RdaiumM,  iii,  119. 


'^ 
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themselves  in  a  predicament,  for  the  only  principle  that 
affected  England  at  the  moment  was  that  of  self-preserva- 
tion, —  the  necessity  that  knows  no  law  above  or  below, 
divine  or  human,  and  in  the  light  of  which  paper  agreements 
have  no  meaning.  The  authorities  at  London  would  have 
gladly  adopted  any  one  or  two  of  several  lines  of  compro- 
mise to  soothe  America ;  but  as  to  yielding  anything  on 
principle,  they  were  absolutely  steadfast.  The  life  of 
England  depended  on  manufacturing  and  trade,  and  her 
safety  upon  the  forcible  employment  of  all  British-bom 
sea-faring  men  in  the  national  defence.  In  the  outcome,  .. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  broke  their  instructions,  as  American 
negotiators  generally  did  in  those  days,  and  signed  a  treaty 
containing  a  number  of  compromises.  Every  one  of  them 
improved  the  actual  position  of  the  United  States,  but  did 
not  abandon  the  principles  underlying  British  ocean  tyranny. 
In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the  Americans  informed 
the  British  commissioners  that  they  were  acting  against 
their  instructions  ^  and  that  their  government  could  not  be  I 

pledged  to  ratification.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  London, 
December  31,  1806.*  By  that  time,  the  Berlin  Decree 
had  reached  England.  At  the  moment  of  signing,  the 
British  negotiators  handed  to  the  Americans  a  note  to  the 
effect  that,  owing  to  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon,  the  Brit- 
ish government  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  unless  the 
"United  States,  by  its  conduct  or  assurances,  will  have 
given  security  to  EQs  Majesty  that  it  will  not  submit  to 
such  innovations  on  the  established  system  of  maritime 
law."  •  ! 

1  Monroe  And  Pinkney   to  Madiaon,  '  Ammoaoi    Sfote    Pajwrt,    For mj^n 

November    11.    1806,    lee    Amitrioan  AeloiiMM,  iii,  147;   Antiob  <^  Cofi^rsM, 

State  PaiMra.  Fm^gn  iSeloKofu.  Ui.  139 ;  10  Cong..  Ist  Se«..  vol.  ii,  2523. 
eee   alao   Jeffenon*e   Seventh   Annual  *ilfiMricttii    State    Poftnt    Forngn 

MeaMce.  October  27.  1807.  AnnaU  cf  iMofwrnt.  iii»  152. 

! 
i 


Conffreaa,  10th  Cong.,  lit  Seas.,  vol.  1, 15. 
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The  American  government  was  absolutely  free  to  accept 
or  reject  the  treaty  as  best  suited  its  purposes*  Jefferson 
did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate.^ 
He  pigeon-holed  the  instrument  and  Madison  wrote  to  the 
commissioners  at  London  that  no  treaty  would  be  ratified  - 
which  did  not  contain  a  guarantee  acceptable  to  America 
as  to  impressment.  The  over-attentive,  not  to  say.  eaves- 
dropping, Timothy  Pickering  gives  the  impression  that 
Jefferson  thought  it  mattered  little  whether  we  had  or  had 
not  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  because  ''the  measures 
pursued  &  pursuing  by  Bonaparte  are  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  Government  of  England  cannot  much  longer  exist." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  England  would  stand 
quietly  by,  while  a  power  that  could  not  keep  a  battle  fleet 
on  the  ocean,  declared  her  coasts  blockaded.    On  January  i/ 
7,  1807,  the  London  government  issued  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil prohibiting  the  coasting  trade  of  France  and  her  allies 
to  neutral  shipping.    This  order  bore  severely  on  American  l^^ 
commerce,  as  it  was  not  always  easy  for  a  ship  to  find  a 
homeward  cargo  at  the  port  where  the  outward  cargo  could 
be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage.    For  the  first  half  of  1807,  - 
Napoleon  was  employed  in  bringing  Russia  to  terms.    Hav- 
ing accomplished  this  by  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland, 

>  For  the  administration's  view  of  Statet   and    Oreat    Briiain  ;    eondaded 

this  negotiation,  see  Jefferson  to  Mon-  by  Afeitrc.  Monroe  and  Pinkney.    AUo 

roe,    March   21,    1807   and   to   James  the  Traoly  lUelf  (Portland,  1813).    See 

Bowdoin,    April   2,    1807   in    Writinoe  also  a  pamphlet  entitled   The  Britiah 

(Ford  ed.)  ix,  35.  39;   and  Madison  to  Treaty,    It  is  supposed  to  have  been 

Monroe    and    Pinkney,    February    3,  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1807,  and 

1807  and  May  20.  1807  in  Ameriean  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1808,  with 

State  Papere,  Foreign  RetoHonM,  iii,  153,  an   Appendix  of   State   papers.    This 

166;    and  WriUnoe  of  Madiaon  (Hunt  tract  is  dedicated  to  "Those  Members 

ed.)  vii,  395,  407.  of  Congress  who  have  the  sense  to  per^ 

Monroe's  defence  of  the  negotiation  eeive  and  the  spirit  to  pursue  the  true  in- 

is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  to  Madiaon  tereeU  of  their  country.**     For  a  hostile 

of  February  28,  1808  in  American  State  British  view,   see  Obeervatione  on  the 

Papere,  Foreign  Relatione,  iii,  173.     It  American    Treaty,    in    Eleven    Lettere, 

is  reprinted  in  a  separate  publication  Firet  pMiehed  in  *'TAs  Sun"  under 

entitled  Mr,  Monroe*e  Letter  on  the  the  st^nofurs  cf  Dedue  (London,  1806). 
Sheeted    Treaty,    between    the    United 
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he  conferred  with  Czar  Alexander  on  a  raft  anchored  in  the 
River  Niemen  at  Tilsit  (June  25,  1807).  There,  the  two  "-' 
emperors  came  to  an  agreement  obliging  the  Czar  to  enforce 
Napoleon's  commercial  system  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions 
and  to  aid  in  imposing  it  on  all  Europe.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Berlin  Decree  had  not  been  enforced  but,  on  Napoleon's  - 
return  to  Paris,  seizures  and  confiscations  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  con- 
tinental Europe.  In  November,  England  replied  by  more  \y 
Orders  in  Council,  prohibiting  all  trade  with  ports  from  which 
the  British  flag  was  excluded,  unless  a  vessel  first  called  at 
a  British  port,  paid  duties  upon  her  cargo,  and  obtained  a 
fresh  clearance.  Napoleon  promptly  rejoined  by  a  decree 
issued  at  Milan  (December  17,  1807)  threatening  confisca- 
tion to  every  ship  that  had  been  visited  by  an  English  naval 
officer,  had  paid  any  duty  to  the  British  government,  or  had 
come  from  or  was  bound  to  any  British  port  anywhere  in 
the  world.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  no  American 
vessel  could  go  to  a  French  port,  without  first  paying  tribute 
to  a  British  custom-house  to  the  amount  of  three  cents  on 
each  pound  of  tobacco,  sixteen  cents  on  each  pound  of  cot- 
ton, and  two  dollars  on  each  barrel  of  flour;  and  if  the 
French  got  hold  of  an  American  vessel  that  had  done  this, 
or  had  even  been  stopped  by  a  British  ship,  or  had  any 
British  goods  on  board  she  was  liable  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation.^ 


t^ 


smniiiAry  is  pumplinaad  f lom 
an  electioneeriiic  ackb«H  of  John  G. 
Jackaon  which  was  probably  written 
by  his  brother-in-law.  James  Madison. 
Two  eases  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  execution  of  the  French  decrees. 
One  of  these  was  of  the  ship  MargairH 
which  sailed  from  Boston  for  Tunis  in 
1809  with  a  general  cargo,  including 
pepper,  silks,  and  brocades  from  India. 
She  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer 


and  taken  to  Naides  where  her  captain 
found  twenty-six  other  American  mer- 
chantmen awaiting  the  action  of  the 
French  prise  authorities.  There  was 
so  much  doubt  as  to  whether  the  pepper 
and  silks  actually  came  from  British 
India  that  the  diip  was  released  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  captors  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo; 
r*Dane  Papers'*  in  Maasachosetts  His- 
torical Society).    The  other  case  is  that 
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One  of  the  most  astonishing  spectacles  of  these  years 
^  was  the  way  in  which  belligerent  war  vessels  and  fleets 
made  use  of  American  harbors  and  bays  and  patrolled  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  For  weeks  at  a  time,  British 
men-of-war,  singly  or  in  groups,  lay  off  the  bar  at  Sandy 
Hook,  stopping  vessels  bound  in  or  out  and  firing  upon 
them  in  case  they  did  not  at  once  obey  orders  to  heave  to. 
Some  of  these  warships  came  to  New  York  at  the  request  of 
Thomas  Barclay,  the  British  Consul  General  there.  He 
had  understood  the  president  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Company  of  that  city  to  request  him  to  take  measures  to 
protect  American  ships  going  in  and  out  from  predatory 
corsairs  that  appeared  on  the  coast  as  soon  as  British  vessels 
left  them  "unprotected,"  to  use  Barclay's  phrase.  He 
was  an  American  Loyalist,  a  man  of  ability,  and,  from  the 
language  of  his  letters,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
British  had  been  successful  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  captains  of  British  war  vessels  likewise  looked  upon 
America  as  under  their  protection,  or  as  helpless.^  When 
short  of  provisions  the  patrolling  vessels  would  run  into 
the  nearest  port  and  remain  there  until  they  had  procured 
food,  wood,  and  water,  or  had  made  whatever  repairs  they 
needed.  One  captain  undertook  to  punish  a  shipwright 
whom  Barclay  had  sent  off  to  him,  because  he  had  preached 
desertion  to  the  crew.*    Another  asserted  that  the  privileges 


of  the  Fjetory,  which  sailed  fiom  New 
York  for  Cherbourg  in  1807.  She 
was  seised  by  an  English  privateer, 
carried  into  Plymouth,  England,  was 
released,  and  permitted  to  resume  her 
voyage.  She  was  condemned  in  France 
because  of  having  entered  this  British 
port ;  L.  Goldsmith's  ^xpoatfion  of  the 
Conduct  of  France  towarda  Amoriea: 
JUuitraled  by  Caeee  decided  in  the  CouneU 
of  Prieee  in  Parie  (London,  1810)  p. 
51. 

>  Captain  BasQ  Ball's  Fraamenie  of 


Voyaoee  and  Traeeie  (Philadelphia, 
1831)  i,  chap,  zi;  reproduced  in  1805 
as  Voyaae9  and  Traeeie.  See  also 
Seledione  from  the  Correepondenee  of 
ThomoM  Bardavt  edited  by  George  L. 
Rives  (New  York,  1894).  On  the 
activity  of  the  British  enusera  in  pur- 
suing French  naval  ships,  see  pp.  164, 
192  and  the  indei  under  Didon, 
Ambuscade,  Cybtte,  Eole,  Poursuivant. 
*0n  one  occasion,  in  1808,  the 
British  brigH>f-war  Sandwich,  on  being 
ordered  out  of  the  Savannah  River, 
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of  his  ship  as  a  man-of-war  did  not  stop  with  her  bulwarks, 
but  extended  for  a  cable's  length  around  her.  The  British 
pursued  French  vessels  into  territorial  waters,  captured 
them  within  the  three  mile  limit/  battered  and  burned  a 
French  warship  when  stranded  on  the  Carolina  coast,* 
and  anchored  inside  of  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  while 
blockading  a  French  vessel  higher  up  the  bay.  In  short, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  international  rules  and  veiy  lit- 
tle to  the  king's  instructions  regulating  the  capture  of  prizes.' 
w^The  French  were  hardly  behind  the  English  in  their  dis- 
regard of  neutral  rights,  whenever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  there  are  instances  of  outrages  by  French  pri- 
vateers that  were  fully  as  bad  as  anything  that  was  done 
by  any  British  cruiser.  The  difference  was  that  when  the 
French  seized  a  deserter  from  one  of  their  own  war  vessels,^ 
they  were  not  likely  to  take  an  American-bom  citizen,  and 
as  to  the  plunderings,  so  few  French  vessels  sailed  the 
seas,  that  these  were  necessarily  few  in  number.* 

Britain's  tyranny  on  the  sea  was  not  confined  to  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  but  extended  to  the  seizure  of  seamen 
from  the  decks  of  American  vessels  and  their  imprisonment 

fired  on    a   pilot   boat   and   oommit-  Washington,    General    Turreau,    that 

ted    other  miadeeds ;    aee   E.  J.  Har-  he  had  just  apprehended  four  seamen, 

den's  Lij9  of  Oeorge  M.  Troup,  44  and  deserters  from  the  ValeureuM  frigate 

note.  whom  he  found  on  board  an  American 

*  J.  Stewart's  Ca»§a  deUrmined  in  the  brig     and     suggested     that     Turreau 

Court  c/  Vtes-AdmirdUy  at  Halifax,  101.  should  make  the  American  government 
In   1803,  just  before   war  broke  out,  *  "pay  down   a  oompensation  for  this 

Captain  Douglass  of  the  British  ship  misconduct  in  seducing  "French  seamen. 

BoBton  removed  a  sailor  from  a  French  The  letter  in  English  is  printed  in  John 

)1  in  Hampton  Roads,  aooording  to  Lowell's  Peace  urithmU  Dithonour —  ITar 


a  report  made  to  Albert  Gallatin.  without  Hope,  21.    For  another  instanoe 

*  See  Madison  to  George  H.  Rose,  of  this,  see  Columinan  CenOnd  for  De- 
Mareh  5.    1806.  oember  23,  1807. 

s  Dr.  Croke,  the  British  admiralty  •  See  the  ease  of  the  ship  OtheOo  in 

judge  at  Halifax,  declared  in  one  case  the  FarmerB*   Regitter,   September   16, 

that  "not  one  of  His  Majesty's  instruo-  1807.    She  was  boarded  by  an  officer 

tioDs  relating  to  prooeedingi  upon  prise  from  a  French  war  veesel  while  at  anchor 

have  been  observed."  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  ransacked 

*  In     1806,     the     l>Venoh     admiral  by  the  crew  of  a  privateer  from  Guada- 
Willaumes   wrote  to   his  minister  at  loupe,  also  within  the  Capes. 
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among  the  crews  of  British  men-of-war  from  which  there 
was  no  release  except  by  death  or  by  the  cessation  of  mari- 
time conflicts.*  The  British  naval  service  was  a  purgatory 
on  the  seas  owing  to  the  brutality  of  the  officers^  to  the 
wretched  food,  and  to  the  crowded  and  unsanitary  quar- 
ters of  the  ships.  The  British  army  was  composed  of  men 
hired  for  the  purpose,  the  navy  was  manned  by  conscription, 
which  took  the  form  of  the  seizure  of  all  available  men  when 
necessity  demanded.  In  the  stress  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
with  the  blockades  of  Brest  and  Toulon,  the  defence  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  destruction  of  privateers  and  their  places 
of  refuge,  the  demand  for  seamen  was  great  and  the  supply 
unusually  limited.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  compar- 
atively high  wages  and  good  conditions  of  employment  on 
American  vessels,  which  had  been  necessary  to  attract  men 
from  the  land  to  the  sea  and  from  the  forecastles  of  British 
ships.' 
>^  As  the  years  went  by,  the  demand  for  seamen  in  the 
British  navy  grew  and  the  supply  diminished.  The  case 
became  so  desperate  that  the  government  opened  the  fore- 
castles of  British  merchantmen  to  neutral  sailors  of  any 
nation,  and  did  not  enquire  closely  as  to  their  nativity. 
American  ships  not  only  competed  with  British  for  the 
carrying  of  trans-Atlantic  commerce,  they  also  offered  an 


*8ee  Mahan's  admirable  hictorieal 
•ummary  of  the  impresament  question 
in  hia  War  of  181M,  i«  114-127. 

*  In  1803,  Nelaon  eatimated  that  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sreat  war  42,000 
seamen  deserted  from  the  fleet.  (J.  R. 
Hutchinson's  The  Freu-Qona,  326,  from 
a  memorandum  in  the  '*  Admiralty 
Records*').  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  between  30,000  and  40.000  British 
seamen  —  at  one  time  or  another  within 
this  period  —  shipped  on  American 
vessels,  public  or  private.  February 
29, 1808,  the  Secretary  of  State  reported 


to  Congress  that  19,139  seamen  had 
received  certificates  of  dtisenship  from 
the  collectors  of  the  customs  and  been 
registered  as  American  seamen,  or  an 
average  of  9568  in  each  of  these  years. 
To  this  number  should  be  added  1425 
for  the  seamen  authorised  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  naval  service,  or  10,903 
for  each  of  these  years.  The  Cchiwhian 
CenHnd  of  September  24,  1808  gives 
the  total  number  of  so-called  American 
seamen  as  65,000,  of  whom  48,000 
belonged  to  New  England  and  New 
York. 
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asylum  to  British  seamen  deserting  from  merchant  vessels 
or  men-of-war.  American  naturalization  was  easy.  Any 
one  after  a  few  months  residence  could  secure  State  citizen- 
ship papers  legitimately.  Soon  the  demand  for  these  docu- 
ments outgrew  the  supply  which  was  increased  by  various 
means :  farmers  and  laborers  took  them  out  and  sold  them 
to  ship  brokers  at  the  nearest  seaport  for  a  dollar  apiece 
who,  in  turu;  matched  them  as  well  as  they  might  with 
deserting  British  sailors.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
great  deal  of  fraud,  but  the  possession  of  a  certificate  of 
citizenship  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
identification  of  American  seamen.  The  right  of  British 
naval  authorities  to  seize  British-bom  sailors  wherever  found 
went  back  far  behind  the  American  Revolution,  but  the 
colonists  had  been  exempted  from  its  operation  by  an  act 
of  Queen  Anne's  time.  There  are  few  recorded  cases  of 
impressment  in  America  before  the  Revolution  and  there 
was  a  feeling  of  something  akin  to  horror  at  the  practice 
as  being  alien  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 

The  British  government  accepted  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  as  redeeming  from  the  press-gang  all 
those  who  were  American  citizens  in  1783,  whether  bom 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  not,  but  refused 
to  recognize  any  change  of  allegiance  made  since  that  time. 
There  was  nothing  new  or  strange  in  the  idea  of  indelible 
allegiance ;  it  had  been  maintained  by  Chief  Justice  Ells- 
worth in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Hartford  in  1799.*    More- 


>Tbe  ciM  of  the  United  SUtee 
ftCainst  Imao  WilUams  la  in  Francis 
Wharton's  SiaU  Triali  of  the  Uniisd 
8iaU$,  652-eS8,  to  this  is  appended  a 
long  historical  note;  Van  Santvoord's 
Skeiehet  of  the  Lttea,  Timt$  and  Judicial 
Senioet  of  the  Chief  JusHeet  (2nd  ed. 
Albany,  1882)  pp.  30&-310.  The  ease 
is  siunmarised  in  W.  Q.  Brown's  OUeer 


BUaworlh,  267-260.  It  was  not  until 
years  later  that  the  United  States  by 
law  reoogniaed  the  right  of  an  American* 
bom  cltisen  to  renounce  his  allegianee. 
See  also  Kent's  Commeniariee  on  Ameri- 
can  Law  (ed.  1873)  ii,  45 ;  John  Lowell's 
Rentw  of  a  TroaHee  on  BxpatnaHon  by 
Qoorge  Hay,  Eoquin  (Boston,  1814), 
p.  33. 
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over;  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  British  authori- 
ties to  seize  their  own  subjects  on  American  merchant  ves- 
sels within  British  harbors  and  within  gunshot  of  British 
coasts.  Whether  they  were  equally  at  liberty  to  remove 
them  from  the  decks  of  American  merchantmen  on  the  high 
seaSi  was  a  more  deUcate  matter.  A  belligerent  cruiser 
had  a  perfect  right  to  stop  a  neutral  merchant  vessel  to  as- 
certain its  true  character  and  search  it  for  contraband  or 
for  goods  carried  contrary  to  the  Rule  of  War  of  1756.  Had 
the  boarding  officer  an  equal  right  to  summon  the  crew  and 
arrest  a  fellow  subject  and  remove  him  to  his  own  ship  for 
service  there  ?  The  matter  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Americans  and  British  looked  very  much  aUke, 
had  very  much  the  same  manners,  and  spoke  very  much  the 
same  language.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  particular 
saHor  was  British  bom  or  American  bom,  and  his  certificate 
of  citizenship  ^  was  not  of  much  use,  when,  as  frequently 
happened,  he  had  lost  it  or  had  fogotten  the  precise  details 
as  to  name  and  appearance  given  in  the  document.  In 
view  of  the  well-known  frauds  practised  in  this  matter  and 
the  need  of  hands  on  most  British  cruisers,  it  was  entirely 
within  the  course  of  human  nature  that  a  British  boarding 
officer  should  regard  as  British  or  Irish  any  well-set-up 
sea-dog  who  did  not  talk  through  his  nose,  or  say  "paise" 

>  Below  is  a  copy  of  a  "oertifioate"  This  certifies  that  the  above  said 

preserved  in  the  "Pickering  Papers"  Thomas  Snell  Junior's  birth  is  on  the 
vol.  9,  33.  Town  Records  agreeable  as  above. 

iS^Siy  certSf^t  Thomas  8^  .  ,        Joshua  Fsn^  T^T^Sf'Ij 

Junior  of  Woolwich  in  the  County  of  ^  true  copy  from  the  original  filed  m 

linooln.  SUte  of  Massachusetts,  was  "^  ®®f  ♦^^      «       k  ^#  i  u.^ 

bom  in  said  Town  of  Woolwich  Height  t°  testimony  whereof  I  have 

i:,^^":;'*^*  "•^'^/r^'  "^\?""  Sa  Sll  "t%SlSdelpui 

t^ot^    *^'  '*^*  ^'^^^  **^  the  31»tTy  of  July  1798 

Jaf  Winship  Timothy  Plclttsnng 

Minister  of  Woolwich  Secretary  of  Bute. 

AbnerWade     \ 
David  Gilmore  j 

Select  men  of  Woolwich 
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for  peas,  order  him  into  the  boat  alongside,  and  strike  him 
down  if  he  offered  the  slightest  resistance.  The  practice 
was  an  abominable  one ;  if  the  searcher  had  found  a  bale 
of  supposedly  contraband  goods  on  board,  he  would  have 
sent  the  ship  into  port  where  the  question  would  have  been 
decided  by  an  admiralty  judge ;  but  if  he  found  a  man,  he 
seized  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  British  born  and  con- 
demned him  to  nautical  slavery  without  submitting  the 
matter  to  any  judge  save  the  captain  of  his  ship  who  was 
himself  an  interested  party. 

The  British  impressed  American  seamen  constantly  and 
with  vigor.  In  February,  1798,  Timothy  Pickering,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State,  transmitted  a  report  on  the 
subject  to  the  House  of  Representatives,^  giving  page  after 
page  of  seamen  impressed,  with  the  particulars  of  impress- 
ment. In  the  same  year  Commodore  Loring,  command- 
ing the  British  squadron  off  Havana,  caused  certain  seamen 
to  be  removed  from  the  United  States  man-of-war,  BaUi- 
more,  Captain  Phillips,  and  no  redress  ever  seems  to  have 
been  made.'  The  question  of  impressment  naturally  oc-  V 
cupied  much  of  the  time  of  successive  American  ministers 
at  London.  In  1803,  Rufus  King  thought  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  into  a  satisfactory  arrangement '  with 

I  See  LeiUr  from  the  Seerelary  of  StaU  theee  worda  :   '*No  Person  shall  be  im- 

aeeompanying  . .  .  [aitmtracU  ofretumB  of\  pressed  or  token  upon  the  high  seas  out 

RsgiUered  American  Seamen  .  .  .  and  of  any  Ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the 

Impreeted  Seamen  t7 97^1798,  subjects  or  Citisens  of  one  of  the  Parties, 

*  See  Gardner  W.  Allen's  Our  Naeal  by  the  private  or  public  armed  Ships  or 

War  vfiih  France,  76-81.    From  a  letter  men  of  War  belonging  to.  or  in  the  ser- 

written  by  Benjamin  Stoddert  (October  vice  of   the  other   Par^.   and   strict 

17,  1798)  it  appears  that  Phillips  re-  orders  shall  be  given  for  the  due  obeer- 

oeived  his  appointment  "because  the  vanoe  of  this  Engagement."    This  is 

ship  at  that  place  [Baltimore]  required  enclosed  in  a  note  from  Rufus  King  to 

the  attention  of  a  Captain,  and  the  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  May  7,  1808, 

merchants  there  knew  of  no  person  to  in  which  King  brings  to  his  recollection 


neommend    in    preference";    "Allen  "the  article  relative  to  our  seamen,  to 

Transoripto    1798^1801,"    fo.    4.     See  which  we  agreed  a  little  before  the  dose 

ImparikU  Baaminaiiim  of  the  Caee  of  of  the  late  war"  and  flatters  himself  that 

leeae  PhilUpe,  there  wiU  be  no  objection  to  ito  being 


*  The  propoeed  convention  contained      formally  agreed  to  before  his  departure, 
vou  IV.  —  2  b 
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the  British  government  that  would  put  an  end  to  similar 
difficulties  in  the  future.  But  the  project  fell  through  at 
the  last  moment.  The  Tripolitan  War  found  American  •/ 
naval  vessels  largely  manned  by  native-born  Britons.  At^ 
the  time  there  was  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  American 
and  British  naval  services  and,  until  October,  1803,  there 
was  a  reciprocal  return  of  deserters.  In  that  month,  Cap- 
tain Gore  of  the  British  ship  Medusa  refused  to  return 
certain  sailors  who  had  deserted  from  Preble's  squadron 
and  had  claimed  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.^  As 
throwing  a  side-light  on  the  whole  subject,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  December,  1803,  Captain  Bainbridge,  who  was  then 
a  prisoner  at  Tripoli,  reminded  Preble  that  "the  greater 
part  of  our  [the  Philadelphia^ %[  crew  consists  of  English  sub- 
jects not  naturalized  in  America."  ^  Two  years  later,  in 
1805,  boats  from  Admiral  CoUingwood's  squadron  removed 
three  seamen  from  the  American  Gun  Boat  No.  6  while  she 
was  off  the  Spanish  coast.  Thereupon  Captain  John 
Rodgers,  who  commanded  the  American  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, directed  that  in  the  future  no  seamen  should  be  sui^ 
rendered  from  an  American  war  vessel;  but  if  the  com- 
mander found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  irresistible 
force,  he  should  haul  down  his  flag  and  surrender  his  vessel 
and  crew.' 

Two  more  years  passed  away  and  then,  on  June  22,  1807, 
the  British  fifty-gun  ship  Leopard  stopped  the  United 
States  frigate  Chesapeake  off  the  Virginia  coast,  outside  of 
the  three  mile  limit,  demanded  the  surrender  of  seamen  who 


tt 


»i 


King's  account  of  the  failure  of  this  17th  October,  1803. 

negotiation  was  written  after  his  return  *"  Allen     Transcripts,    1802-1816, 

to  America.    See  King's  Rvftu  King*  ir,  fo.  86. 

269,271;    Mahan's  sununary,  written  *  "Alien    Transcripts,     1802-1816, 

from  this  material,  is  in  his  War  of  181 1,  232-239 ;  and  Allen's  Omr  Naty  and  iha 

1,124.  Barbary  CartairB,  225;    PauUin'a  John 

1  '*  Allen    TranseripU,     1802-1816,"  Rodgen,  145. 
fo.  66,  Edward  Pleble  to  Captain  Gore, 
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were  said  to  be  deserters  from  the  British  naval  service, 
and  on  refusal,  fired  into  her.^  The  Chesapeake  was  fresh 
from  port,  her  decks  were  littered  with  all  kinds  of  stores, 
and  many  of  her  guns  were  still  unmounted.  After  twenty- 
one  of  her  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  one  gun  was 
discharged  by  a  coal  brought  from  the  galley  fire  and  her 
flag  was  hauled  down.  The  British  took  from  her  four 
seamen  who  were  alleged  to  be  deserters  from  the  British 
fleet  that  was  then  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  captain  of  the  Leopard  refused  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  both  vessels  returned  to 
the  anchorages  whence  they  had  sailed  a  few  hours  before.' 
The  citizens  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  Virginia  promptly 
met  and  adopted  sixteen  resolutions,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hampton  destroyed  hogsheads  of  water  that  were  on  their 
way  to  a  British  warship,  and  the  governor  of  the  State 
ordered  out  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  fleet.*    On  the  second  day  of  July,  President  Jefferson 


>  On  August  23, 1807,  Mr.  John  Cow- 
per  wrote  from  Norfolk  to  Commodore 
Truxton  that  "our  government"  in 
regard  to  ite  dignity  and  perhape  to  its 
safety  ought  to  discourage  desertion. 
He  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  who  had  deserted  from 
the  Halifax,  the  very  men  whose  sur> 
render  was  demanded  by  the  captain 
of  the  Leopard.  They  had  risen  on  the 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  boat, 
openly  insulted  their  captain  in  the 
public  street,  and  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  on  the  same  day. 
A  little  earlier,  when  the  captain  of  a 
French  frigate  which  was  interned  at 
Norfolk  had  demanded  the  restoration 
of  some  seamen  who  had  deserted  from 
his  ship  and  had  likewise  enlisted  with 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  they  were 
delivered  to  an  armed  force  sent  from 
the  frigate.  This  had  caused  British 
officers  to  '*  conceive  there  was  partiality 
shown,  to  their  prejudice.'*  Pickering 
copied  this  letter  from  the  original  and 


it  is  now  in  the  "  Pickering  Papers"  vol. 
54,  p.  124.  See  also  Ths  Trial  of  John 
Wibon,  alias  Jenkin  Ratford,  for 
MuUny,  Deiertion  and  ConUmpi:  to 
which  are  tubjointd,  a  Few  Cureory  R^ 
marka,  Boston,  1807. 

*  See  Mahan's  War  of  181B,  i,  165 ; 
Adams's  UniUd  SiaUa,  iv,  7-26; 
James's  Naval  Hiaiory  of  Oreai  Britain, 
(ed.  1859)  iv,  249 ;  Cooper's  History  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  StaUa,  iL  12. 

'  The  excitement  of  the  moment 
comes  out  in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to 
his  son-in-law.  dated  July  5,  1807.  He 
wrote  that  one  could  believe  nothing 
that  comes  from  any  one  connected  with 
a  vessel.  The  latest  report  was  that  the 
Vice-President  had  had  twenty-five 
shots  fired  at  him  from  men-of-war 
boats  as  he  passed  out  of  the  Capes.  The 
local  newspapers  are  full  of  references 
to  the  outrage:  "  War  existed  by  the  act 
of  the  British  which  was  only  a  proper 
ending  to  the  malignant  jealousy  with 
which  Great  Britain  had  regarded  the 
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issued  a  proclamation/  which  seemed  ^  to  John  Dickinson, 
and  doubtless  to  many  other  persons,  to  be  singularly  ap- 
propriate. He  ordered  British  men-of-war  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  forbade  others  to  enter,  and 
prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  warships  of  that  nation. 
He  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on  October  26,  postponing 
the  day  of  the  meeting  that  passions  might  have  time  to 
quiet  down.  He  also  arranged  with  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  call  out  the  militia  to  prevent  the  British  landing 
anywhere  within  the  Capes. 

When  the  news  of  the  Chesapeake-Leopard  affair  came  to 
Canning,  he  at  once  wrote  to  Monroe  telling  him  what  had 
happened,  so  far  as  he  knew  it,  expressed  'Hhe  sincere  con- 
cern and  sorrow"  that  he  felt,  and  assiired  him  that  if  the 
British  officers  had  been  culpable,  the  most  prompt  and 
effectual  reparation  would  be  afforded.  When  instructions 
reached  Monroe  from  Washington,  he  found  that  he  was 
directed  to  accept  no  reparation  that  did  not  include  a 
change  of  British  policy  on  the  whole  subject  of  impressment. 
Instead  of  treating  the  Chesapeake  incident  as  something  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  removal  of  British  seamen  from  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels,  he  was  to  use  it  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement of  the  whole  question.  Nothing  could  be  done  at 
London    under    these    instructions.'    Canning    thereupon 


prosreoB  of  the  nataon  whom  she  had 
onoe  held  in  bondage." 

The  reality  of  impresnnent  \b  brought 
out  in  a  letter  from  Stephen  Pindell  to 
his  father,  Gaesaway  Pindell  of  Ann 
Arundel  County,  inspector  of  tobacco 
at  Pig  F6int  Warehouse,  Maryland.  It 
appears  that  the  younger  Pindell  had 
been  impressed  from  a  schooner  and  was 
now  on  the  Bdlona,  a  British  man-of- 
war  actually  at  anchor  in  Hampton 
Boads.  The  boy  implored  his  father 
to  come  to  his  relief,  writing  **I 
would  indeed  sooner  drown  myself  than 


continue  where  I  am."  Pdm^Xniro 
ItUeUigeneer,  July  21,  1807. 

>  The  Proclamation  is  in  MtBtagu 
and  Papen  of  the  PrendenU,  i,  422; 
Writinfft  of  Jeffenon  (Ford  ed.)  iz,  89. 
The  letters  to  the  governor  of  Virginia 
as  to  employment  of  force  are  in  tMi., 
iz,  87  and  notes  to  following  pages. 

*The  official  correspondence  in  this 
matter  is  contained  in  American  State 
Papen,  Foreign  RelaHane,  iii,  188,  187 
and  fol.  The  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  §ub$eet  of 
iKt  Attack  on  the  Cheeapeake, . . .  Pri$tted 
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sent  a  special  envoy  to  Washington^  George  Henry  Rose. 
He  directed  him,  before  even  opening  discussions  as  to  the 
Chesapeake  affair  itself,  to  secure  the  revocation  of  Jeffer- 
son's proclamation  ordering  British  naval  vessels  out  of 
American  territorial  waters.'  Still  further  to  make  its 
position  clear,  the  British  government  issued  a  proclamation 
(October  17,  1807)  directing  officers  of  the  royal  navy  to 
exercise  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects  from  neutral 
merchant  vessels  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  special  envoy 
with  these  instructions,  the  proclamations,  and  unofficial 
news  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council  of  November,  1807, 
reached  Washington  at  almost  the  same  time.  An  emer- 
gency had  arisen  that  plainly  called  for  most  drastic  treat- 
ment. 


hy  order  of  the  Hou—  of  tUpreatntatiiteB, 
Washington,  1808 ;  and  Papen  rdoHng 
to  America,  Preaenied  to  the  House  of 
Commone,  1809  (London,  1810,  pp,  5- 
1 10) .  See  alao  AnnaU  of  Conffreae,  10th 
Cong.,  lot  Sees.,  ii,  2618. 

The  detennination  of  the  Washington 
government  was  probably  strengthened 
by  the  action  of  the  captain  of  the 
British  ship.  Columbine^  in  ordering 
a  United  States  revenue  cutter  to  be 
searched  for  a  deserter  while  both 
vessels  were  at  anchor  within  Sanoy 
Hook,  and  while  the  ColwmJbine  had 
been  given  special  privfleges  1^  ^e 


collector  of  customs  at  New  York. 
Correepondenee  of  Thonuu  Barday,  270 ; 
McMasters'  United  State$,  iu,  267. 

>  The  British  admiral  at  HaUf  ax  in 
ordering  the  demand  to  be  made  on  the 
Cheeapeake  had  acted  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  for  the  government 
at  London  had  never  pretended  to  the 
right  to  impress  anybody  from  a  neutral 
war  vessel.  Jefferson's  proclamation 
was  unfortunate  in  that  it  forbade 
American  ports  to  British  warships, 
while  permitting  their  use  by  French. 
It  was  this  partiality  that  affected 
Canning  and  his  colleagues. 
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NOTES 

I.  Bibliography.  —  Adams's  United  States  (vols,  iii-vi)  is  the 
standard  authority  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter  and  the 
next  two  or  three.  These  volumes  of  Adams's  monumental  work 
are  not  merely  instructive  as  a  narrative,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a 
''  source  "  because  so  much  original  material  is  printed  either  in  the 
text  or  in  foot-notes.^  On  the  whole,  Adams  takes  a  rather  optimistic 
view  of  the  diplomatic  doings  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe 
while  jeering  at  the  system  by  which  they  sought  to  put  pressure  on 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Admiral  Mahan  takes  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  diplomatic  achievements  of  Madison  '  while  agreeing  with  Adams 
as  to  the  general  fallaciousness  of  the  Jeffersonian  system  as  a  whole. 
As  between  two  such  experts,  it  is  not  for  the  layman  to  decide ;  but 
it  certainly  does  seem  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  rather  with  Mahan 
than  with  Adams.  Possibly  the  best  compendious  account  of  the 
commercial  troubles  leading  to  the  War  of  1812  is  O.  T.  Howe's  ''  In- 
troduction "  to  The  Aviobiography  of  Capt,  Zachary  0.  Lamaon  which 
states  in  brief  form  the  leading  facts  and  is  clear  and  unencumbered 
with  extraneous  matter. 

n.  Boundary  Convention,  1803.  —  May  12,  1803,  King  signed  at 
London  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  and  north- 
western boimdaries.'  A  commission  was  to  define  the  northeastern 
boundary,  but  the  northwestern  limit  was  described  in  Article  V  of 
the  instrument :  "  The  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn  between 
the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  nearest  source 
of  the  river  Mississippi."  The  impolicy  of  doing  anything  at  the 
moment  of  the  probable  cession  of  Louisiana  does  not  seem  to  have 


>  Henry  Adams  has  depodted  with 
the  Bovemment  at  Washington  the 
transcripts  from  foreign  archives  on 
which  so  much  of  his  work  was  based. 
They  are  accessible,  therefore,  to  stu* 
dents  who  owe  a  deep  obligation  to  Mr. 
Adams. 

'  The  Infiuenee  of  Sea  Power  upon 
Hietory,  1660-1783,  (Boston,  1890; 
24th  ed.  Boston,  1914) ;  The  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  RetoUdion 
and  Empire,  1793-181»  (Boston,  1893 ; 
10th  ed.  1898) ;  Sea  Power  in  ite  Aebi- 


tione  to  the  War  of  1819  (Boston,  1906). 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  occupies 
the  first  half  of  the  third  of  these  works. 
Mahan  spent  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  in  the  preparation  of  the  War  of 
1819.  His  statements  in  this  book  are 
sometimes  not  easy  of  perusal,  but  the 
historical  judgments  are  remarkable. 

'The  documents  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  President's  Message 
of  October  24,  1823;  Atneriean  SUUe 
Papere,  Foreign  RdaHone,  ii,  684- 
691. 
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occurred  to  King ;  but  when  the  convention  came  before  the  Senate 
it  was  seen  that  it  compromised  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Louisiana. 
The  articles  as  to  the  northeastern  boundary  were  unexceptionable. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  advised  the  ratification  of  the  convention  with- 
out the  article  rela^ng  to  the  northwestern  boundary.  The  British 
government  refused  to  accept  the  mutilated  instrument  and  the  whole 
arrangement  fell  to  the  ground.^  Writing  to  Monroe,  on  February 
14,  1804,'  enclosing  the  conditional  ratification,  Madison  stated  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana 
had  been  settled  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  as  running  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  "  westwardly  in 
lat.  49." 

in.  Acts,  Orders,  and  Decrees,  1806-1807.  —  The  American  Non- 
Importation  Act  of  April  18,  1806  provided  that  from  and  after  the 
15th  day  of  November  next '  no  articles  of  which  leather,  silk,  hemp, 
flax,  tin,  brass,  or  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value  shall  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  British  Em- 
pire except  the  cheaper  grades  of  articles  made  from  tin,  brass,  or 
wool.  Furthermore,  no  glass  whatever,  no  silver  or  plated  wares, 
paper,  nails,  spikes,  hats,  ready-made  clothing,  millinery,  playing  cards, 
beer,  ale,  porter,  pictures,  and  prints  shall  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  the  British  Empire  and  none  of  these  goods  produced 
within  the  British  Empire  shall  be  brought  indirectly  from  any  other 
foreign  port. 

The  Orders  and  Decrees  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  passed 
since  1791,  affecting  the  conmierdal  rights  of  the  United  States  were 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  President  Jefferson  on  December  23, 1808.^ 


^  SxseuH9e  Journal  of  the  Senaie,  I, 
461-4B3;  TrmUtM  and  ConwntionB 
(ed.  1873)  p.  1016. 

*  See  LeUen  from  tKe  Seeretaty  of  Staio 
to  Mr.  Monroe , . .  .Part  II.  Acoompany- 
ing  the  meeeage  of  the  preHAeni  of  the 
Untied  Stalee.retmwedontheitdof  March 
1908  (Washington  City.  1808). 

*  The  time  was  furUier  extended  by 
aot  of  December  19.  1806,  until  the 
"fint  day  of  July  next*'  and  thereafter 
not  later  than  the  teoond  Monday  in 
December,  1807,  at  the  diBcretion  of 
the  Pretident.  It  will  bo  noted  that  a 
gap  of  something  more  than  a  month 
•xiated  between  the  time  that  the  not 


of  April  18,  1806  was  to  have  gone  into 
force  and  this  continuing  act  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1806.  The  second  section  of 
this  latter  act,  theiefore,  provided  for  a 
remisaion  of  all  fines  and  penalties  that 
might  have  been  incurred  throui^the 
non-observance  of  the  earlier  law.  See 
SiaUUee  ai  Large,  ii,  379,  411 ;  AnnaU 
of  Congreee,  9th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  1250, 
Qnd.,  2nd  Sess.,  1249. 

«  Meeeage  from  the  Preeident  of  the 
United  Siaiee,  tranemUHng  Copiee  of  dX 
Aete,  Deereee,  Ordere^  and  ProeUtmatione 
affeding  the  Commercial  Righte  of  ATsii- 
tral  Natione,  ieeuod  einee  1791 :  in  Fvr- 
euanee  of  a  BmoiuHym  of  ike  HouMt  of 
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Below  are  a  few  leading  sentences  from  some  of  them  and  synopses  of 
some  more  important  portions :  — 

[Fox's  Blockade.]  April  8,  1806,  C.  J.  Fox,  British  Secretary  of 
State,  acquainted  Mr.  Monroe  that  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to 
''  establish  the  most  rigorous  blockade  at  the  entrances  of  the  Ems, 
the  Weser,'  the  Elbe  and  the  Trave,  and  to  maintain  and  enforce  the 
same  in  the  strictest  manner."  May  16,  1806,  Fox  informed  Monroe 
that  the  king,  taking  into  consideration  ''  the  new  and  extraordinary 
means  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  distressing  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects,"  has  directed  the  blockade  of  "  the  coast, 
rivers,  and  ports,  from  the  river  Elbe  to  the  port  of  Brest,  both  in- 
clusive," but  that  such  blockade  shall  not  prevent  neutral  vessels, 
laden  with  goods  not  being  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  enemies 
and  not  being  contraband  of  war,  from  entering  and  leaving  the  said 
rivers  and  ports,  except  those  from  Ostend  to  the  Seine,  provided  that 
the  said  ships  shall  not  have  been  laden  at  an  enemy's  port,  nor  shall 
be  destined  to  such  port,  nor  have  previously  broken  the  blockade.^ 

[Berlin  Decree,  November  21,  1806.]  ''  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  king  of  Italy,  considering:  1.  That  England  does  not 
admit  the  right  of  nations  as  universally  acknowledged  by  all  civilized 
people " ;  imprisoning  crews  of  merchant  vessels,  seizing  private 
property  in  such  vessels^  blockading  ports  not  fortified  and  mouths 
of  rivers  and  declaring  places  blockaded  before  which  she  has  not  a 
single  vessel  of  war.  The  evident  design  of  England  being  to  extend 
her  commerce  and  industry  upon  the  ruin  of  those  of  the  continent, 
*'  We  have  resolved  to  enforce  against  England  the  usages  which  she 
has  consecrated  in  her  maritime  code."    The  Decree:  Article  I. 


ihs  EUvenih  UUimo,  December  23. 1808 
(City  of  Washington,  1808) ;  AnnaU  of 
Cortffreu,  10th  Cons.,  2nd  Sees.,  168&- 
1760;  Ameriean  State  Papers,  Portion 
Relatione,  iii,  262-294.  In  the  two  last 
books,  it  is  stated  that  the  Message  was 
oommunicated  on  December  28th  in- 
stead of  the  23rd  as  in  the  official 
Journal,  A  convenient  summaiy  of 
embargo  laws,  British  orders,  and 
Flench  decrees  is  The  Embargo  Lawe 
...  to  which  ie  added,  an  Appendix 
(Boston,  1809).  The  two  last  from 
1793  to  1809  are  arranged  in  parallel 
columns  in  W.  J.  Duane's  The  Law  of 
Nations,  Inveetigated  in  a  Popular  Man" 


ner,  Addreeeed  to  the  Parmere  of  the 
United  Stales  (printed  by  William 
Duane,  Philadelphia,  1809),  pp.  71-73. 
A  convenient  series  of  documents  is  the 
volume  entitled  American  State  Papers, 
and  Correspondence  .  .  .  Ac,  Ac.  Ac. 
(Philadelphia,  printed,  London,  re- 
printed, 1812). 

1  September  25,  1806,  Monroe  was 
notified  that  the  blockade  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Ems,  both  inclusive,  "is  for 
the  present  discontinued."  On  June 
26,  1807,  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington notified  flhe  American  govern- 
ment that  this  blockade  had  been  re- 
established. 
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"  The  British  islands  are  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade."  11.  Com- 
merce and  correspondence  with  them  are  prohibited  and  letters  and 
packages  addressed  to  England,  to  an  Englishman,  or  in  the  English 
language  shall  be  seized.  III.  Every  subject  of  England  found  in 
countries  occupied  by  our  troops  shall  be  made  a  prisoner  of  war. 
IV.  All  property  belonging  to  an  English  subject  shall  be  lawful 
prize.  V.  Trade  in  English  merchandise  is  forbidden.  VII.  No 
vessel  coming  from  England  or  the  English  colonies  shall  be  received 
in  any  port ;  but  VIIL  shall  be  seized  as  if  they  were  English  property. 

[Order  in  Council,  January  7, 1807.]  In  consequence  of  the  Berlin 
Decree  the  British  king  orders  ''  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to 
trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  belong  to  or 
be  in  the  possession  of  France  or  her  allies  "  and  His  Majesty's  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  are  instructed  to  warn  or  capture  any  vessel 
coming  from  any  such  port  which  together  with  her  cargo  shall  be 
condemned  aa  lawful  prize. 

[Orders  in  Council,  November  11,  1807.]  A  long  preamble  recites 
the  Berlin  Decree  and  orders  all  places  and  ports  of  France  and  her 
allies  —  including  the  colonies  —  and  all  places  in  Europe  from  which 
the  British  flag  is  excluded  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
if  they  were  actually  blockaded  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  nmnner. 
All  trade  in  articles,  the  produce  and  nutnufacture  of  the  said  country 
or  colonies  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  and  every  vessel  trading  from 
or  to  such  countries  or  colonies  together  with  their  cargoes  shall  be 
good  prize.  The  king  being  **  desirous  not  to  subject  neutrals  to  any 
greater  inconvenience  than  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  carrying 
into  effect  His  Majesty's  just  determination  "  will  still  allow  neutrab 
the  opportunity  of  furmshing  themselves  with  colonial  produce  and 
even  leave  open,  for  the  present,  such  trade  with  His  Majesty's 
enemies  as  shall  be  carried  on  directly  with  the  ports  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  to  or  from  any  port  actually 
blockaded. 

Another  Order  in  Council  of  the  same  date  provided  that  goods 
might  be  imported  into  England  in  vesseb  of  countries  at  amity  with 
His  Majesty  on  paying  certain  duties  enumerated  in  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  duties  referred  to  in  the  above  order  are  given  farther  on  in 
the  same  publication.  Among  them  are  the  following:  cotton  wool 
was  taxed  nine  pence  per  pound,  molasses  five  shillings  per  cwt., 
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rice  two  shillings  per  cwt.,  brown  sugar  ten  shillings  per  cwt.,  tobacco 
one  and  one-half  pence  per  pound.  Flour  was  taxed  five  shillings  per 
cwt  on  exportation.  These  duties  might  be  suspended  by  the  king 
or  the  exportation  of  any  of  the  articles  might  be  prohibited  by  him. 
No  drawback  was  allowed  on  any  of  the  goods  exported  under  these 
circumstances. 

[Milan  Decree,  December  17,  1807.]  Napoleon,  observing  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  British  government  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  by  which  neutral  vessels  are  made  liable  to  be  searched  by 
English  cruisers  and  to  have  a  tax  laid  on  the  cargo  by  the  British 
legislature  and  observing  that  by  these  acts  the  British  government 
denationalizes  ships  and  asserts  as  a  right  the  infamous  principle  that 
the  flag  of  a  nation  does  not  cover  goods,  decrees,  I.  that  every  ship 
that  shall  have  been  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  voyaged  to  Eng- 
land, or  paid  any  tax  to  the  English  government  is  thereby  and  for 
that  alone  declared  to  have  become  English  property.  II.  Such 
"  denationalized  "  ships  entering  "  our  ports  "  or  those  of  our  allies 
or  those  captured  by  our  ships  shall  be  good  prize.  III.  The  British 
Islands  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  both  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Every  ship  of  whatever  nation  that  sails  from  or  to  an  English 
port  or  port  occupied  by  English  troops  is  good  prize.  IV.  These 
measures  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  British  government  does  not 
return  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OOlOfEBCUL  WARFABE,   1807-1810 

War  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  seemed 
to  be  inevitable  in  the  last  half  of  1807.  Men  as  far  apart 
geographically  and  politically  as  Jefferson^  Gallatin^  Samuel 
Smith,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Rufus  King  expected  to 
be  deep  in  war  before  the  first  snow-storm.  ''If  England 
does  us  ample  justice  in  the  Chesapeake  affair  it  will  be  a  war 
saved.  But  I  do  not  expect  it/'  so  Jefiferson  wrote  to  his 
son-in-law  on  July  12.  Gallatin  thought  it  was  their  duty 
to  avert  war  if  it  could  be  done  honorably ;  but  he  had  no 
such  aversion  to  war  at  this  time  as  he  had  in  1812.  Adams 
stated,  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1808,  that  he  hoped  the 
declaration  of  war  against  England  by  Russia  and  Austria 
would  deter  the  ministers  at  Downing  Street  from  rushing 
into  a  foolish  and  extravagant  war  against  us,  which  he 
believed  they  had  determined  upon  in  1807.  As  between 
England  and  France,  Jefiferson  wrote  in  August,  1807  that 
he  never  expected  to  wish  success  tp  Bonaparte;  but  ''the 
EiUglish  being  equally  tyrannical  at  sea  as  he  is  on  land  and 
that  tyranny  bearing  on  us  in  every  point  of  either  honor  or 
interest,  I  say  'Down  with  England',  and  as  for  what 
Bonaparte  is  then  to  do  to  us,  let  us  trust  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents."  Before  actually  beginning  a  war  from  which 
it  would  be  diflScult  to  withdraw,  the  administration  deter- 
mined once  more  to  try  the  efficacy  of  commercial  pressure 
to  bring  Great  Britain  to  a  realising  sense  of  the  impolicy  of 
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her  actions;  but  these  were  "experimental  measures"* 
adopted  in  part  because  the  country  was  imprepared  for 
war. 

On  December  18,  1807,  Jefiferson  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress showing  the  dangers  that  beset  American  ships,  mer* 
chandise,  and  seamen.  The  safety  of  "these  essential 
resources"  being  of  the  greatest  importance.  Congress 
"will  doubtless  perceive  all  the  advantages  which  may  be 
expected  from  an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  our  vessels 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States"  and  "their  wisdom" 
will  also  see  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  whatever  events 
may  grow  out  of  the  present  crisis.'  Gallatin  would  have 
preferred  to  recommend  some  definite  restriction  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  proposed  embargo,  but  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son thought  otherwise.  With  the  message  came  many 
documents  reciting  the  misdeeds  of  foreign  governments 
and  also,  but  occultly,  there  came  a  bill,  which  Jefferson  is 
supposed  to  have  drawn,  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  an  embargo  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time;  but  no 
ready-drawn  bill  for  a  regular  army  or  an  enlarged  navy 
appears  to  have  come  with  it,  invisibly  or  otherwise. 

Congress  took  fire  at  once.  The  Senate  led.  One  day 
sufficed  for  putting  the  bill  through  all  the  stages  and  send- 
ing it  to  the  House.  Of  the  Senators,  John  Quincy  Adams 
suggested  very  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
measure ;  but  consented  to  it  upon  General  Smith's  stating 
the  reasons  which  had  influenced  the  President.  In  con- 
clusion, Adams  argued  that  letting  "our  ships  go  out  with- 
out arming  them  and  authorizing  them  to  resist  the  decrees," 
is  merely  swelling  the  plunder  of  the  contending  parties.' 

^This  phrsM  is  uaed   in  a  letter  *  Menagu  and  Paper*  of  the  Preti- 

written  by  Madison  to  Henry  Wheaton  denU,  i,  433. 

in  1824 ;    WrUinoB  of  Madieon  (Hunt  *  J.   Q.   Adams's   Memoir*,   i,   491 ; 

od.)  iz.  194.  Ford's  WriHnge  of  J,  Q,  Adame,  m,  168 
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In  the  House,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  jumped  on  to  his 
feet  at  the  first  possible  moment,  insisted  on  recognition, 
and  proposed  a  bill  of  his  own.  The  next  day,  when  the 
bill  came  down  from  the  Senate,  he  opposed  its  passage 
with  as  much  vigor  as  he  had  advocated  the  adoption  of  his 
own.  The  Representatives  accepted  the  Senate  bill  with 
some  changes,  the  President  signed  it  on  December  22,  and 
it  went  into  force  at  once.  No  sooner  was  it  passed  than 
loop-holes  to  its  enforcement  appeared,  and  Congress  passed 
two  supplementary  acts,  one  on  January  9,  the  other  on  March 
12,  1808.  Taking  them  all  three  together,  they  practically 
prohibited  sending  out  of  the  United  States,  by  sea  or  by 
land,  any  goods  either  the  produce  of  the  United  States  or 
reexportations.  The  means  adopted  for  carrying  this 
policy  into  effect  were  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  owner  of 
the  ship  to  double  or  treble  the  value  of  his  vessel,  and 
double  the  value  of  the  cargo,  obliging  the  ship  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  Following  the  old  English  system,  the 
bonds  had  to  be  filed  with  the  collectors  of  the  customs  and, 
later,  certificates  had  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  showing 
that  the  conditions  contained  in  the  bonds  had  been  com- 
plied with. 

As  the  year  1808  drew  towards  its  close,  it  became  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  desired  pressure  was  not  being 
exerted  upon  Great  Britain.  Jefferson  and  Madison  thought 
that  this  failure  was  due  to  the  lax  enforcement  of  the  em- 
bargo in  America.    Gallatin,  while  agreeing  with  them, 

and  notes.  Timothy  Pickering  gave  between  .  . .  Oc^emour  Stittiean  and 
a  different  aooount  in  his  letter  of  April      Col,  Piekerino  (Boston,   1808)    p.   11. 


22, 1808,  to  Governor  Sullivan  of  Massa-  Henry     Adams     followed 

chusetts.    In  this,  he  says,  Mr.  Adams  account  in  his  HieUrry  cf  ike   United 

denied  his  request  for  time  exclaim-  Siaiea,  iv,  173.    J.  Q.  Adams*s  oontra- 

ing:   "I  would  no<  consider:  —  I  would  diction  of  Pickering's  statement  was 

not  deliberate:   I   would   act.    Doubt-  written  after  the  event.    It  was  first 

less  the  president  possesses  such  further  printed  in  1824 ;    see  Henry  Adams's 


information  as  will  justify  themeas-      Doeumente    relating    to    NevhSngtand 
urel"      See  Jntereetino  Caneepondenee      FedsraJttm,  174  note. 
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wished  to  declare  war.  The  embargo  policy  was  producing 
unlooked  for  and  undesirable  results  in  compelling  adminis- 
trative officials  to  exercise  powers  that  were  not  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  laws.  Collectors  had  for- 
bidden the  loading  of  vessels  and  had  refused  to  issue  clear- 
ances without  any  legal  authority  and  only  on  instructions 
from  the  Secretary.^  Gallatin  even  offered  to  finance  a 
war  for  one  year  without  resorting  to  loans  or  new  taxa- 
tions. Jefferson  and  Madison  preferred  to  make  one  more 
trial  with  the  embargo  and  the  Enforcement  Act  of  January, 
1809,  was  passed.  This  gave  Gallatin  the  power  he  needed 
to  make  it  impossible  to  ship  goods  outside  of  the  United 
States.  It  authorized  collectors  to  seize  merchandise  or 
other  movable  property  which  was  apparently  on  the  way 
to  the  frontier,  to  refuse  permits  to  load  merchandise  on 
vessels,  and  to  detain  them  almost  at  will,  —  it  conferred 
upon  them  almost  the  same  kind  of  power  that  had  been  so 
strongly  reprobated  in  Otis's  arguments  against  the  Writs 
of  Assistance.  Moreover  legal  coasting  trade  was  made 
impossible  and  the  burden  of  proving  innocence  was  placed 
on  the  owner  or  shipper.  With  this  engine  of  efficiency  in 
Gallatin's  hands,  the  administration  enforced  the  embargo 
laws  and  thereby  compelled  their  repeal. 

There  are  interesting  topics  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  days  of  the  embargo :  by  what  devices  was  it  evaded  ? 
what  was  its  effect  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  country? 
Notwithstanding  the  speed  with  which  the  first  embargo 
law  was  enacted,  there  was  time  to  give  advance  information 

^  There  !■  an  interesting  letter  lh>m  m.  the  CoUeotor  of  the  Port  of  Charlee- 

Moees  Myers,  dated  Norfolk*  Novem-  ton."  that  administrative  officers  oould 

ber  26,  180S,  deseribing  the  difficulties  ezerdse  such  powers  only  as  were  con- 

of  shipping  agents,  in  the  "Ellis  and  f erred  upon  them  by  law ;  Ths  Smbargo 

Allan  Papers"  at    Washington.      See  Lam  wiih  tKe  Mutage  from  the  FrmdmU 

in    this   connection.   Judge  Johnson's  (Boston,  1809,  p.  23) ;  Adams's  UniUd 

decision,  given  in  1806,  in  the  case  of  SUUm,  iv,  263. 
'*£g  parte  Adam  Gilchrist  and  others 
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to  shippers  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  At 
once  cargoes  were  poured  into  the  holds  of  vessels  and  they 
departed  half  loaded  and  half  provisioned.  Many  of  those 
that  were  out,  and  could  be  communicated  with,  remained 
away  canying  cargoes  for  other  neutrals  or  for  the  bellig- 
erents, greatly  to  the  profit  of  their  owners.  Coasting 
vessels  cleared  for  remote  United  States  ports  and  were 
driven  by  "stress  of  weather"  into  a  Nova  Scotian  harbor 
or  to  an  anchorage  in  the  West  Indies.  So  many  of  them 
left  without  taking  out  clearance  papers  that  the  British 
government  directed  their  naval  officers  not  to  molest 
any  American  ship  found  on  the  high  seas  on  the  routes 
from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  no  matter  how 
devoid  of  official  documentation  she  might  be.  British 
manufacturers  and  forwarders  aided  in  the*  evasion  of  the 
embargo  and  non-importation.  They  packed  up  superfine 
broadcloths  and  invoiced  them  at  five  shillings  per  yard, 
for  these  cheap  cloths  were  permitted  while  expensive 
weaves  were  forbidden;  they  shipped  Scottish  'threads" 
in  trunks  or  boxes,  carefully  concealed  under  a  layer  or 
two  of  muslins.^  Sometimes  a  vessel  cleared  coastwise  with 
foreign  commodities  entered  upon  the  manifest,  or  cargo 
list,  that  were  not  in  her  hold  and  received  them  at  sea 
from  another  vessel,  or  possibly  took  them  on  board  at 
Passamaquoddy  or  at  some  foreign  port.  British  goods 
were  also  brought  in  from  ''Spanish  and  Swedish  ports"  in 
vessels  with  Spanish  or  Swedish  flags  and  registers,  and 
were  invoiced  as  goods  of  Spanish  or  Swedish  origin. 

As  to  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  trade  was  con- 
stantly going  on,  but  the  evidence  is  also  abundant  that  it 

>  *'L«tter"  of  Um  Seflntory  of  tba  Traawty  to  tbo  ooUMfon  of  Um  WMtoim 
Oetober  1.  1806. 
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was  prosecuted  with  difficulty.  The  commerce  of  Lake 
Champlain^  Lake  Ontario;  and  Lake  Erie  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds ;  flour  and  beef  moved  from  central  New  York 
and  Vermont  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  thence  to 
Europe,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  return  movement 
of  British  manufactured  goods  to  the  shops  and  warehouses 
of  New  York,  whence  distribution  to  towns  along  the  coast 
was  comparatively  easy.^  The  government  tried  to  crush 
out  this  commerce  and  bloodshed,  civil  war,  and  a  presiden- 
tial proclamation  followed.  Nothing  troubled  Jefferson 
more  than  the  large  quantities  of  flour  that  were  being  carried 
along  the  coast,  much  of  it  presumably  for  shipment  to 
foreign  ports.  After  the  embargo  was  in  working  order, 
not  a  barrel  of  flour  could  go  from  Philadelphia  or  Rich- 
mond to  New  Bedford  or  Boston,  without  a  governmental 
permit,  but  permits  were  easy  to  obtain.  These  were 
issued  by  the  Treasury  authorities  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor  of  a  State.  In  this  embargo  year, 
James  Sullivan  was  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics,  but  seems  to  have  been  more  in- 
terested in  the  continued  success  of  the  party  in  his  State 
than  in  putting  into  practice  Jefferson's  commercial  theories. 
At  any  rate  he  affixed  his  approbation  to  quantities  of  certif- 
icates of  the  towns  on  the  coast  as  to  the  amount  of  flour 
required  by  their  citizens  and  accompanying  testimonials 
as  to  the  good  character  of  the  merchants  and  captains  who 
proposed  to  do  the  importing.'  It  was  said  that  these  papers 
were  issued  so  lavishly  that  they  were  openly  bought  and 
sold  in  New  York.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  flour  was  brought  to  New  England, 

1  See  David  Andenon'e  Canada:  or  *  Some  of  these  oertifioateB  are  pre* 

a  View  of  the  Jmporlanee  of  the  BritiBh  served  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massadiu* 

Ameriean  Coioniee  (London,  1814,  Ap-  setts  Historical  Society, 
pendiz). 
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for  the  difference  in  the  selling  price  at  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia was  less  in  1808  than  in  1807.  A  great  deal  of  it  was 
shipped  out  of.  New  England  by  way  of  Nova  Scotia.  An 
inhabitant  of  Eastport,  who  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
transporting  two  barrels  of  flour  across  the  boundary,  was 
fined  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  costs;  — 
the  size  of  the  fine  bearing  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  practice. 

Turning  to  the  South,  the  marketing  of  tobacco  and  cotton 
was  much  more  seriously  affected  by  the  embargo  than  was 
the  selling  of  flour,  which  was  then  the  great  export  industry 
of  the  Middle  States.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  tobacco  at  Richmond  and  of  cotton  at  Charleston 
declined  materially  in  the  embargo  year.  Tobacco  went  from 
six  and  a  half  cents  to  five  at  Richmond,  and  Georgia  upland 
cotton  went  from,  twenty  or  twenty-two  cents  to  fourteen 
at  Charleston.^  As  both  of  these  products  could  be  kept 
without  deterioration  the  loss  was  not  permanent,  but 
undoubtedly  caused  a  good  deal  of  temporary  distress  on 
many  plantations. 

The  British  government  in  no  way  assisted  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  commercial  war. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  did  whatever  it  could  to  break  down 
the  embargo  and  to  promote  the  importation  of  staple  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  American  vessels  were  admitted 
to  its  ports  without  clearance  papers,  and  goods  were  ac- 
cepted contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  navigation  laws 
and  the  acts  of  trade.  Commercial  letters  of  the  time  bear 
witness  to  some  commerce  with  America.  In  March  1809, 
Logan  and  Lenox,  a  Liverpool  firm  engaged  in  American 
trade,  wrote  to  their  correspondent  at  Richmond  that  "the 

>  Many  intarMting  partieulAn  an      Liverpool    under    the    Embargo"    in 
given  by  Q.  W.  Danieb  in  an  artioie      Ameriean  Hittarieal  Bmnew,  zn,  276. 
on  "The  American  Cotton  Trade  with 

VOL.  IV.— 2c 
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SaUy  from  City  Point/'  on  the  James  River,  was  the  only 
"embargo  breaker"  that  had  recently  arrived  with  tobacco 
from  Virginia,  but  a  "considerable  number ''  had  come  in 
from  New  York  and  Savannah  with  cotton  and  naval  stores, 
and  added  "the  ships  that  come  this  way  find  capital  em- 
ployment in  the  Baltic  trade."  Another  letter,  this  time 
from  a  New  York  forwarding  house,  stated  that  high  freights 
were  being  paid  for  vessels  to  go  to  the  Azores.  There,  the 
flag  of  the  ship  was  changed  and  a  consular  certificate  ob« 
tained  for  a  trifle  stating  that  the  cargo  had  been  relanded, 
although  not  a  single  hogshead  had  been  moved.  The 
British  government  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  giving  licenses 
both  to  import  all  articles  of  American  produce  into  Great 
Britain  and  also  to  carry  on  prohibited  trade  from  that 
countiy  to  the  Continent.  How  many  American  vessels 
took  advantage  of  these  various  opportunities,  one  cannot 
say,  but,  in  1809,  the  British  government  issued  fifteen 
thousand  licenses  as  against  less  than  three  thousand  in 
1807.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing  like  the  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  trans-Atlantic  commerce  as  in  normal 
times,  but  those  that  remained  at  work  earned  high  freights, 
for  the  rate  on  cotton  rose  from  one  and  one-half  pence  per 
pound  to  four  pence  in  the  first  part  of  1809,  and  the  cost  of 
sending  other  goods  must  have  been  proportionately  high. 
The  third  embargo  act  contained  a  clause  that  greatly  helped 
American  vessels  to  gain  the  high  seas  by  permitting  them  to 
sail  in  ballast  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  property 
stored  in  European  warehouses  but  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Eight  hundred  vessels  went  out  on 
this  errand,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  had  re- 
turned to  America  before  March,  1809.  Once  out  of  sight 
of  land,  a  vessel  might  easily  be  captured  or  injured  in  a 
storm,  or,  gaining  a  foreign  port,  might  be  sold. 
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Another  interesting  inquiry  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
embargo  on  the  different  sections  of  the  coimtiy.  One 
reads  of  hundreds  of  vessels  laid  up  at  the  wharves  at 
Philadelphia^  at  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  their  decks 
covered  over  by  temporary  wooden  roofs.  John  Lambert, 
a  British  traveller  who  visited  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
1808;  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  restricted  commercial  deal- 
ings there,  and  tells  us  that  the  grass  was  growing  on  the 
wharves  in  the  month  of  April  !^  The  newspapers  give 
lists  of  vessels  in  port,  over  six  hundred  of  them  at  Boston, 
Salem,  and  New  Bedford;  two-thirds  being  harbor  and 
coasting  craft.  These  figures  have  little  value,  for  the 
coastwise  trade  was  then  seasonal,  being  confined  to  the 
eight  or  nine  warmer  months  of  the  year  and  it  was  still 
carried  on  in  square-rigged  vessels.  Moreover,  one  finds  in 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser  that  foreign  arrivals 
at  that  port  and  clearances  were  practically  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  On  May  2,  1808,  there  were  three 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  on  June  27,  likewise  three,  on 
September  5,  there  were  five,  and  on  December  19,  two. 
These  vessels  came  from  all  over  the  world,  —  Havana, 
St.  Kitts,  Campeachy,  Madeira,  Batavia,  Liverpool,  and 
Londonderry.  That  there  was  a  considerable  slackening 
up  of  commerce  is  evident  from  the  migration  of  himdreds 
and  thousands  of  British  seamen  from  the  forecastles  of 
American  ships  and  from  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia  and 
other  ports  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Idle  and  starving 
sailors  wandered  about  the  streets  for  a  time  being  em- 
ployed by  the  authorities  at  starvation  wages  and  then  de- 
parted.   Some  of  them,  probably,  enlisted  on  British  men- 

1  John    Lftmbert'a    TraweU    tkrmtoh  finnatory  evidence  is  in  the  "ReporU 

Lower  Qanada  and  iht  UwUed  StaUt,  of  John  Howe"  in  Ammiean  HiHaneai 

ii«  167;  this  pMMfe  ie  quoted  at  length  Renew,  zvii.  87  and  fol. 
in  Adame'e  United  Siaiet,  iv.  278.    Con- 
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of-war.  At  any  rate  the  embargo  justified  itself  in  part 
by  relieving  America  of  the  men  whose  presence  on  her 
ships  was  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  international  irrita- 
tion.^ And  there  was  a  demand  for  their  services  at  Halifax 
and  Quebec,  for  one  himdred  and  fifty  vessels  are  said  to 
have  been  at  tl^e  latter  port  at  one  time  awaiting  cargoes 
of  products  from  across  the  line.  Once  in  the  crimping 
houses  of  Liverpool  and  London,  many  of  these  sailors  were 
rounded  up  by  naval  press  gangs  and  in  so  far,  the  embargo 
may  be  said  to  have  benefited  Great  Britain. 

It  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  embargo  on  Virginia  and  New 
England  that  most  discussion  has  arisen,  it  being  a  favorite 
thought  with  some  of  the  older  writers  that  it  bore  very 
heavily  upon  New  England  and  ruined  Virginia.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  commercial  towns  along  the  New 
England  seacoast  were  severely  affected  for  a  time.  Build- 
ings were  advertised  for  rent  at  embargo  rates  and,  while 
it  lasted,  at  least  one  Boston  dentist  offered  his  services  at 
half  price  except  when  gold  was  used ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  these  advertisements  and  others  like  them  were 
catch-penny  devices  o/  indicate  severe  retrenchment.  Then 
there  were  instances  of  drownings  of  seamen  in  Salem  harbor 
that  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  suicides  on  account 
of  lack  of  employment;  but  it  might  mean  nothing  more 
than  lack  of  expertness  in  handling  small  boietts  that  is 
often  found  in  those  that  traverse  the  sea  in  ships.  Soup 
kitchens  were  opened  at  Portland,  Maine,'  and  at  some  other 
places;  but  in  other  seaport  towns,  where  records  are  ac- 
cessible, there  was  an  absence  of  demand  for  increased  relief, 
if  the  amount  of  money  voted  for  the  care  of  the  poor  can 
be  taken  as  presumptive  proof.'    The  constructive  effect 

>  Mahan'8  War  of  1812,  i,  I02rand  *  W.  Goold's  Porfferul  in  e^  P<M<,  426. 

**  Secret  Reports  of  John  Howe,  1806,"  in  *  See,  however,  Samuel  E.  Moxiion'e 

Ammican  Hutorieal  Review,  xvii,  89,  92.      Harriton  Oray  Oti$,  i,  324. 
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of  the  embargo  on  New  England  has  been  quite  overlooked. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  in  that  section 
during  the  Revolution  and  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing its  close.  The  demand  for  labor  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
ocean^  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  raw  materials^  and  the 
keen  competition  from  outside  had  later  caused  the  closing 
of  most  mills  and  shops.  The  small  amount  of  protection 
afforded  by  the  early  tariff  acts  had  not  been  enough  to 
stimulate  the  renewal  of  these  industries.  Now,  the  high 
price  of  imported  goods,  owing  to  the  cost  of  evading  the 
laws,  gave  would-be  manufacturers  their  chance.  Old 
factories  were  reopened;  new  factories  were  built  and 
equipped,  and  the  making  of  textiles  and  hardware  was 
undertaken  with  vigor  and  success.  These  enterprises 
demanded  labor  and  must  have  done  something  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  embargoed  seamen  and  of  those  who  were 
otherwise  dependent  upon  navigation  for  their  bread  and 
butter.  The  extension  of  manufacturing  in  New  England 
and  in  other  States  north  of  Maryland,  went  on  throughout 
the  period  of  commercial  warfare ;  and  thereafter  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  conflict  with  England.  Northern  manu- 
facturing owed  its  rebirth  to  the  Jeffersonians,  an  outcome 
of  their  policy  that  was  certainly  very  far  from  their  desire. 
South  of  Pennsylvania,  there  were  some  feeble  attempts 
to  emulate  the  growing  industry  of  the  North.  In  Virginia, 
a  conunittee  appointed  by  the  friends  of  the  ''Manufacturing 
Association"  issued  an  address  to  the  people  advocating  the 
establishment  of  mills  and  factories.  It  was  signed  by  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  State:  William  H.  Cabell, 
William  Wirt,  William  Foushee,  Sr.,  Peyton  Randolph, 
and  Thomas  Ritchie.^  Nothing  came  of  the  attempt  be- 
cause there  was  no  capital  in  the  Old  Dominion  seeking 

>  Vtrgmia  Argus,  July  26,  1808. 
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employment.  In  South  Carolina,  too,  public  interest  was 
stimulated ;  this  time  by  Charles  Pinckney,  who  was  then 
governor  of  the  State,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature.  He 
announced  the  formation  of  the  South  Carolina  Homespun 
Company  with  a  large  capitalization  of  which  one  thousand 
shalres  were  reserved  for  members  of  the  legislature,  "if 
they  think  proper  to  take  them."  Whether  the  legislators 
subscribed  for  their  reserved  shares  does  not  appear,  but  the 
Homespun  Company  must  have  been  incorporated  by  act 
of  the  Assembly  for  a  Uttle  later  it  was  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  lottery  or  lotteries  for  its  benefit.* 

The  embargo  unquestionably  bore  with  distressing  weight 
on  Virginia,  for  the  old  social  organization  of  that  State  was 
nearing  dissolution  in  1802,  and  the  commercial  warfare 
and  the  actual  conflict  of  arms  gave  it  the  death  stroke. 
Jefferson,  in  letters  to  his  intimate  correspondents,' pointed 
out  more  than  once  that  the  slave  system,  as  it  existed  in 
Virginia,  was  inevitably  fatal  to  the  planters.  Slaves  were 
tied  down  to  the  plantations  and  to  the  State ;  there  was  no 
mobility  of  labor.  The  slaves  that  were  adequate  to  the 
effective  use  of  a  one-thousand  acre  plantation,  in  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  years,  by  natural  increase,  would  overstock 
the  plantation  with  labor  and  begin  the  process  of  eating 
the  owner  out  of  his  house  and  lands.  Labor  and  land  had 
reached  an  equilibrium  in  the  settled  part  of  Virginia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ever  since  planta- 
tion economy  had  yearly  become  a  more  serious  matter. 
There  was  something  charming  about  the  old  Virginia  life  ' 

^  Coo^er'n  StahUet  of  South  CaroUna,  1702:  "As  negroei   double   in   about 

y,  619.    A  copy  of  Pinckney's  meaaage  25  years,  yours  may  by  this  time  be  too 

is  in  the  Library  of  Concrees.    See  also  many  for  the  lands.    Whenever  this 

C.  8.  Boucher  in  Wathington  UnitenUy  is  the  ease,  they  lesson  instead  of  in- 

Studiea  for  April,  1916,  p.  244.  crease  the  profits  of  an  estate." 

*  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  to  Mrs.  *  The  scholastic  side  is  well  set  forth 

Paradise,  dated  Montioello,  Sept.  11,  in  William  P.  Trent's  "English  Culture 
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with  its  barbaric  largeness^  its  lavish  hospitality,  and  its 
self-suflSciency.  The  planter  was  a  law  unto  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  slaves;  and  the  whole  Uttle  community 
lived  on  the  product  of  its  land  and  labor.  Even  the  great- 
est planters  bought  astonishingly  Uttle ;  but  the  Uttle  that 
they  did  buy  was  their  undoing,  because  they  went  on  from 
year  to  year,  always  buying  and  never  paying.  They  never 
paid  because  the  net  return  from  their  annual  crops  was  less 
than  the  interest  on  debts  and  the  cost  of  the  few  things  that 
they  did  purchase.  Jefferson  with  five  thousand  acres, 
eighty-six  negroes,  and  twenty-six  horses  went  behind  hand 
steadily,  year  after  year;  and  so  did  Washington  with 
Moimt  Vernon  and  all  its  outljring  farms. 

At  Richmond,  there  were  eight  or  ten  large  mercantile 
firms,  which  were  practically  branches  of  British  commer- 
cial houses,  having  generally  one  partner  who  was  a  native- 
bom  Briton  and  another  who  was  a  Virginian.  One  of 
these  firms  was  Ellis  and  Allan,  whose  history  in  health  and 
decay  extends  from  before  the  Revolution  until  after  the 
War  for  Secession.^  Their  letter  books  and  ledgers  have 
come  down  to  us  and  serve  as  a  searchUght  into  the  family 
life  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  time  of  its  first  decay. 
Among  their  accoimts  was  one  with  a  Randolph,  not  othei^ 
wise  known  to  fame.  It  began  in  1804  and  was  presented 
for  payment  early  in  1809.  There  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty  extries.  These  included  pins,  putty,  silk  twist,  and 
bar  iron,  ''osnabrigs''  for  slave  clothes  and  a  camels-hair 
shawl  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  a  speUing  book  for  the 


in   VirgiiiiA"   in   the   John*   Fopfcuw 
SiutUmt  Tii,  dm.  ▼  and  vi. 

lAukont  the  "EUla  and  Allan 
Papera*'  ia  an  aoooont  that  was  pre- 
■anted  to  John  HoomM  Jr.,  on  Saptem- 
ber  1,  1812.  It  ran  from  Saptamber, 
1806.  On  Blay  1.  1810,  H  amounted 
to   £126  and   aoma  ahillings,  Virginia 


moneytOf  wfaidi  nearly  £21  waa  intenat. 
On  that  day,  they  oradited  him  with 
£32  12t.  4d.  reoaived  for  two  hogiheada 
of  tobaooo.  By  the  let  of  September 
1812,  the  total  amount  due  from  Hoomea, 
including  £18  intenet  money,  waa  £106 
16e.8d. 
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children,  and  an  umbrella  for  the  master,  —  the  latter  at 
the  price  of  two  poimds,  five  shillings,  Virginia,  In  these 
five  years  the  charges  totaled  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  amount  was  reasonable  for  a  person  in  this  Randolph's 
walk  of  life ;  it  was  far  less  than  a  family  of  the  same  grade 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  York  would  have  spent  for  similar 
articles,  for  a  good  deal  of  it  was  invested  in  reproductive 
material  for. the  plantation.  The  difference  between  the 
planter  and  the  city  dweller  was  that  the  latter  bought  and 
paid,  while  the  former  in  these  years  paid  for  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  he  bought. 

The  diminution  of  the  exportation  of  tobacco  and  flour 
in  1808  made  it  even  more  difficult  for  Virginia  debtors  to 
pay  anything  on  these  "open"  plantation  accoimts.  Ellis 
and  Allan  began  to  feel  uneasy  and  their  uneasiness  was  in- 
creased by  the  Virginia  Assembly  reviving  an  earlier  law 
for  the  protection  of  debtors.  This  provided  that  if  goods 
taken  in  execution  could  not  be  sold  for  three-fourths  of 
their  value,  the  debtor  might  keep  the  goods  on  giving  a 
bond  to  pay  the  debt  within  twelve  months,  or  the  goods 
might  be  sold  on  twelve  months  credit.^  Ellis  and  Allan 
declared  that  this  action  by  the  legislature  shook  public 
and  private  credit  and  paralyzed  the  confidence  between  the 
merchant  and  his  country  friends  which  was  so  essential 
to  both  of  them.  They  decided  to  refuse  further  credit  and 
to  expedite  the  collection  of  outstanding  debts.  It  was 
this  that  induced  them  to  make  out  this  bill  to  this  partic- 
ular Randolph  and  to  present  it  with  a  statement  that  their 
own  necessities  were  very  urgent  and  a  prompt  payment  was 
desirable.  By  the  end  of  1809,  Ellis  and  Allan  decided  to 
charge  interest  on  the  unpaid  balancesof  these  old  accoimts. 
This  was  the  last  straw,  for  to  many  a  planter  the  compound* 

1  Shepherd's  Stohitet  <4  Virginia,  m,  804. 
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ing  of  interest  every  twelve  months  seemed  no  better  than 
usury,  one  might  as  well  go  to  a  bank.  In  1810|  Ellis  and 
Allan  placed  many  of  their  overdue  accounts  in  the  hands  of 
attorneys  for  collection  and  received  in  return  many  plain- 
tive letters  and  assignments  of  debts  due  to  the  writers  from 
other  planters.  If  the  experience  of  other  firms  was  any- 
thing like  that  of  Ellis  and  Allan,  which  presiunably  it 
was,  the  embargo,  by  taking  away  from  the  Virginia  planta- 
tion owner  his  sole  source  of  credit  by  greatly  restricting 
the  exportation  of  tobacco  and  flour,  brought  about  a  crisis 
from  which  he  did  not  recover.  His  one  hope  of  escape 
from  bankruptcy  was  to  sell  his  surplus  slaves.^  In  1809, 
or  1810,  John  Pe}rton  conducted  a  coffle  of  Virginia  slaves 
to  New  Orleans  for  sale.  This  particular  venture  did  not 
turn  out  very  well  owing  to  the  poor  character  of  the 
Louisianian  agent ;  but  the  way  had  been  pointed  out  for 
economic  recuperation.' 
The  embargo  in  its  operation  aroused  irritation  in  most 


>  See  J.  Burton  HaniK>n*i  "SUTory 
QiMStion  in  Virginia"  in  The  Harritont 
<4  Skimino,  362.  Thia  Mtide  is  r»- 
Iirinted  from  the  Amencttn  Quarterly 
Review  of  December,  1832. 

The  decliae  of  Virginia  compared 
with  other   States,   as   Manachuaetta 


and  New  York,  is  evident  from  a  study 
of  the  figures  of  ''Exports  from  the 
Several  SUtes"  (Webster's  Compen- 
diaue  Dictionary,  ed.  1806,  p.  383,  and 
American  Stale  Papere,  Commerce  and 
NaeioaUon,  i,  722):  — 


im 

11M 

im 

1M4 

l$Of 

Biasaaobusetta 
New  York  .    .     . 
Viiginia.    .    .    . 

$2,619,660 
2.606.466 
3,131,866 

$  9,949.346 

12.208.027 

6,268,616 

$14,870,666 

10.861.136 

6.483.028 

$16,804,370 

16,081,281 

6,700,001 

$20,112,126 

26,367.063 

4,761,234 

Totals  of  Original 
Thirteen  States 

$19,012,040 

$67,064,007 

$83,020,613 

$77,600,074 

$102,030,806 

*Charies  BaU*s  SUseery  in  the  United 
Siaiee:  A  NarrroHve  cf  the  Life  and 
Adeeniuree  cf .  ,  ,  a  Black  Man  (Lewis- 
town.  Pa.,  1836).  BaU  was  a  Mary- 
land negro  who  was  carried  to  South 


Carolina  and  then  to  Georgia  as  a  slave 
before  the  War  of  1812.  Some  paa- 
sages  are  reprinted  in  Documentary 
Hieiory  of  American  Induetrial 
ii.  60-66. 
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unexpected  quarters.  Jefferson's  agent  at  Philadelphia 
wrote  to  Gallatin  that  the  requirement  of  a  bond  of  three 
hundred  dollars  per  ton  could  "answer  no  other  purpose 
than  to  create  enemies  to  the  government."  He  instanced 
a  flatboatman  who  had  a  three  himdred  dollar  craft  on  which 
only  one-half  had  been  paid,  and  now  the  man  was  required 
to  give  a  bond  of  nine  thousand  dollars  to  keep  his  boat 
going  or  he  and  his  family  would  starve.  Dr.  Logan,  a 
familiar  correspondent  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  declared 
that  the  embargo  system  amoimted  to  "  dastardly  attacking 
the  humble  cottage,  the  comforts,  the  subsistance  of  un- 
offending women  &  children,  instead  of  meeting  in  an  open 
&  honorable  conflict  the  armed  battalions  of  your  enemy,"  ^ 
—  rather  curious  language  to  come  from  a  Quaker.  More- 
over, the  embargo  seemed  to  be  producing  slight  effect  upon 
England.  The  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  tobacco  were 
hard  pressed  for  their  raw  material ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
British  shipping  was  benefitted  by  being  relieved  from  some  of 
the  American  competition.  It  was  at  this  time,  providen- 
tially for  Britain,  that  the  ports  of  Spanish  America  were 
opened  to  British  commerce.  After  bleeding  the  Spanish 
monarchy  as  long  as  there  was  any  blood  or  money  left, 
Napoleon  decided  to  take  possession  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
too.  The  Portuguese  royal  family  saved  itself  by  timely 
flight  to  Brazil.  The  Spanish  royal  family  was  removed 
to  France  and  a  Napoleonic  brother  substituted.  In  May, 
1808,  the  Spaniards  rebelled.  The  British  saw  their  oppor- 
tunity. They  sent  soldiers  to  the  Peninsula,  and  cargoes 
of  goods  to  Spain  and  Spanish  America  to  the  temporary 
relief  of  British  manufacturers  and  forwarders. 

The  session  of  Congress  of  1808-1809  was  a  time  of  con- 
tinuing excitements.    Ostensibly,  the  members  might  be 

>  Deborah  N.  Logan's  MtmoircfDr.  Chanfe  Logan^  170. 
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considering  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo,  or  the  holding 
of  an  extra  session;  always,  the  real  question  at  isstie  was 
when  should  the  embargo  be  ended?  Day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  the  same  arguments  were  repeated  and 
the  same  manoeuvres  practised:  Should  there  be  war  or 
no  war,  embargo  or  no  embargo,  or  non*intercourse  with 
France  added  to  that  with  England  and  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  thrown  open?  Whenever  France  was  men- 
tioned, a  charge  that  the  Republicans  were  acting  under 
French  influence  or  truckling  to  the  Emperor  was  made  or 
suspected  and  indignantly  repelled.  In  December,  1807, 
French  bankers  had  written  to  John  Derby  of  Salem  that 
an  immediate  embargo  will  be  the  best  means  effectually  to 
protect  American  property  and  prevent  the  United  States 
from  being  involved  in  the  "Broils  of  Europe."  ^  No 
doubt  there  were  other  letters  of  a  similar  import  and  every 
such  suggestion  coming  from  Frenchmen  must  have  seemed 
confirmatory  of  the  general  Federalist  theory  that  Jefferson 
and  the  Republicans  were  acting  in  consequence  of  imperial 
mandate;  it  was  even  hinted  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
had  been  a  mask  to  hide  the  payment  of  tribute  to  France.* 
As  long  as  the  embargo  policy  had  not  been  carried  out. 
New  England  had  remained  reasonably  quiet ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  administration  began  to  execute  the  Enforcement 
Act,  town  meetings  were  held,  resolutions  adopted,  and  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence  appointed,  that  the  commercial 
towns  and  States  might  act  as  one.'    Jefferson  realised  that 

>Thif  latter  WM  found  in  the"  Derl^  resolutions  Adopted  tiy  the  towns  in  Ua 

ManuscripU"  in  the  Esmz  Institute  Hittory  of  iht  UniUd  SlaUt,  ir,  409^1^. 

ftt  Salem  1^  Mr.  Paul  D.  Evans,  who  The  petitions  adopted  in  the  Boston 

eommunicated  it  to  me.  town  meetinffi  are  in  the  Botfoti  iSse- 


*8ee  Addn$9  to  thM  PeapU  of  tho  ordt,  zzzt»  238.  240.    The  resolutions 

CoMUy  of  Hamvthin,  [Masiaofausetts]  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Mass»- 

in  ISOQ,  pp.  d.  7.  efausetts  and  ConnecUeut  are  in  Ames's 

*8ee  "Secret  Reports  of  John  Howe.  SiaU  DoemmnOa  on  Foioral  HdoHanM^ 


1808,"  iifiMficon  Hiatoneal  Review,  zvii.      No.  1. 20-4C 
833.    Adams  gummsriies  many  of  the 
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some  change  must  be  made^  but  he  felt  that  his  own  justifi* 
cation  demanded  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  through 
the  spring  of  1809.  When  Congress  came  to  the  actual 
discussion  of  the  date  of  repeal;  one  of  those  sudden  moblike 
ebullitions  of  fear  carried  it  off  its  feet.  The  act  substituting 
non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  em- 
bargo was  approved  by  Jefferson  on  March  1,  1809,  four 
days  before  the  close  of  his  public  career.  To  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  unceasingly  pointed  to  this  catastrophe  as  re- 
sulting from  the  strength  of  the  New  England  town  system. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  occasion  when  the  town-meeting  democ- 
racy of  the  North  had  overthrown  the  plantation  democ- 
racy of  the  South,  —  something  that  the  "best  men"  and 
those  possessed  of  the  ''first  principles''  had  been  quite 
powerless  to  accomplish. 

During  this  embargo  year  of  ever-growing  disorder  and 
irritation,  George  Henry  Rose,  the  new  British  envoy,  had 
failed  to  offer  any  effectual  reparation  for  the  Chesapeake 
outrage,  and  Madison  had  been  chosen  as  Jefferson's  successor 
to  the  chief  magistracy.  Rose's  instructions  were  of  a  type 
peculiar  to  George  Canning  and  James  Madison.  As  Monroe 
and  Pinkney  had  been  ordered  to  do  the  impossible,  so  Rose 
was  directed  to  begin  arranging  the  reparation  for  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake  by  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  proc- 
lamation closing  American  ports  to  British  naval  ships. 
When  that  was  done  he  was  to  offer  a  disavowal  of  the  act 
of  the  British  admiral,  provided  the  Americans  Would  like- 
wise disavow  the  doings  of  their  own  commander ;  but  he 
was  not  to  make  these  demands  known  until  after  the  proc- 
lamation had  been  withdrawn.  Jefferson  and  Madison 
were  anxious  for  acconunodation.  They  even  proposed  that 
a  document  withdrawing  the  proclamation  should  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  placed  in  Rose's  hands  and  that  he 
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should  then  disclose  the  conditions  of  reparation.  When  this 
little  farce  had  been  played  it  was  found  that  the  American 
government  was  required  to  disavow  Captain  Barron  whose 
only  fault  had  been  in  not  fighting.  The  negotiation  came 
to  an  end  and  Rose  went  back  to  England,  carrying  with 
him  letters  from  Timothy  Pickering  and  other  Federalists 
that  were  unpatriotic  and  treasonable. 

In  1805  Jefferson  had  determined  not  to  stand  for  a  third  ^ 
term.^  He  selected  Madison  as  his  successor;  but  there 
were  Virginians  like  Randolph  and  his  f riends,  who  distrusted 
Madison  and  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  succession  go 
to  Monroe.  The  Madisonians  in  Virginia  stole  a  march  on 
their  opponents  by  securing  a  vote  from  the  Assembly  in 
favor  of  Madison,  so  that  he  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
Virginia  candidate.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  ^ 
seem  that  the  Federalists  might  have  joined  with  anti- 
Jeff  ersonian  Republicans  and  have  chosen  enough  presiden- 
tial electors  to  have  carried  the  day.  The  chances  of  success 
were  especially  good,  because  the  New  York  Republicans 
were  divided  in  their  allegiance  between  two  Clintons, 
George  and  De  Witt.  The  former  was  the  old  governor  and 
Vice-President  in  succession  to  the  recreant  Burr.  The 
other,  De  Witt,  was  his  nephew,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  selfish  of  American  politicians.  Could  the  Federalists 
have  coalesced  with  George  Clinton,  they  might  possibly  .^ 
have  destroyed  the  Virginia  dynasty;  but  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  support  him  for  the  presidency.^  Most  of  . 
the  members  of  the  assemblies  that  were  to  appoint  presiden- 
tial electors  were  chosen  in  the  spring  of  1808,  when  resent- 
ment against  the  Jeffersonian  embargo  policy  was  only  in 

>  Letter  to  John  Taylor  of  Jan.  6, 1805  able  way  of  withdrawing  a  man  in  mid- 

in  Writmgt  (Ford)  viii,  330.    Originally  way  who  is  doing  wrong.    The  eervioe 

he  had  prefened  a  eeven-year  term  and  for  8.  jrean  with  a  power  to  remove  at 

ineligibility  thereafter,  but  had  oome  the  end  of  the  first  four"  now  eeemed 

lorealiaethat**thereeliouldbeapeaoe-  to  him  to  be  best. 
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the  beginning.  As  it  was,  the  regular  Federalist  ticket, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Rnfus  King,  received 
forty-seven  electoral  votes,  instead  of  fourteen  that  had 
been  given  them  in  1804 ;  of  the  rest  Madison  received 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  for  President.  The  New  York 
electors  were  not  united  in  their  voting.  There  were  nine- 
teen in  all ;  of  these  six  voted  for  George  Clinton  for  Presi- 
dent, dividing  their*  votes  for  Vice-President  between 
Madison  and  Monroe,  —  three  to  each.  Jeffersonianism 
was  still  supreme,  but  unless  there  was  a  modification  in 
its  poUcies,  the  political  future  was  by  no  means  secure. 
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NOTES 

L  Acti,  Orders,  tnd  Decrees.  —  [First  Embargo  Act,  December  22, 
1807.]  This  law  ^  laid  an  embargo  on  aU  vessels  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  bound  to  any  foreign  port ;  no  clearances  were  to  be 
furnished  to  any  vessel  so  bound  except  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  President :  provided  that  any  foreign  vessel  might  depart 
in  ballast  or  with  the  cargo'  actually  on  board.  No  coasting  vessel 
could  leave  port  without  giving  bond  to  double  the  value  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  that  the  cargo  shall  be  landed  in  some  port  of  the  United 
States  ''  dangers  of  the  seas  excepted.''  A  certificate  from  the  collec- 
tor where  the  goods  were  rdanded  must  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

[Supplementary  Embargo  Act,  January  9, 1808.]  Coasting  vesseb 
must  give  bonds  in  double  the  value  of  vessel  and  cargo  that  the  vessel 
shall  not  proceed  to  any  foreiga4K>rt  and  that  the  cargo  shall  be 
landed  in  some  port  of  the  United  States.  Fishing  vessels  were  to 
give  a  bond  to  four  times  the  value  of  vessel  and  cargo,  and  small 
river  and  harbor  craft  to  give  bonds  for  three  hundred  dollars  for  each 
ton  not  to  engage  in  any  foreign  trade.  No  vessel  shall  leave  port 
without  a  clearance.  The  remainder  of  the  act  provided  penalties 
for  the  infraction  of  this  and  the  act  of  December  22,  1807. 

[Additional  Embargo  Act,  March  12, 1808.]  In  some  respects  this 
act  modified  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  laws  as  to  bonds ;  in 
others  increased  them  and  extended  them  to  inland  waters  and  to 
exportation  by  wagon  or  sleigh.  The  seventh  section  authorized  the 
President  to  grant  permission  to  citizens  to  send  vessels  in  ballast  for 
property  which  they  may  have  in  foreign  ports.' 

[Bayonne  Decree,  April  17, 1808.]  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Napoleon  to  M.  Gaudin,  Minister  of  Finance,  directing  him  to 
give  orders  for  the  seizure  of  all  American  vesseb  which  should  enter 
the  ports  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns.* 

1  SCoftiiM  ai  Lanf.  ii.  461,  453.  473,  mtge  from  tk$  PrmUmU  .  .  .  {mmi\  on 
600.   628;    AnnaU  of  CcfngrtM,    lOCh       Appendix, 


Cone.  1st  Seas.,  ii.  2814.  2816.  2839;  •  By  act  of  April  22.  1806.  the 

r..  lOCh  Cone..  2nd  Seas.,  1708, 1824.       dent  wm  Mttboriied,  praotioaUy  at  his 


These  and  later  laws,  droulais,  oer-  discretion,  durinc  the  recess  of  Congress 

tifieates,  and  Orders  and  Decrees  were  to  suspend  in  whole  or  in  part  the  Em- 

pnblMhed  at  Boston  in  1800  under  the  bai«o  Acts.    Aofiifet  of  Larpe,  H,  400. 
title  Tke  SmbarpQ  Lam,  wiik  ih»  if «•-  •  CcfrmpondanM  d#  NapMom  /.  toL 
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[Enforcement  Act,  January  9,  1809.]  Thb  prohibits  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  placing  any  merchandise  or  specie  on  any  con- 
veyance with  a  view  to  its  exportation  under  penalty  of  confiscation 
and  punishment  of  any  one  aiding  therein ;  and  that  no  goods  shall 
be  laden  on  any  vessel  without  a  previous  permit.  The  penalties 
under  this  act  were  very  severe.  Power  was  given  to  customs  officers 
to  seize  articles  found  on  board  any  water  craft  *'  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  intended  for  exportation,  or  when  in  vessels, 
carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  or  any  other  carriage,  or  in  any  manner  ap- 
parently on  their  way  towards  the  territories  of  a  foreign  nation,  or 
the  vicinity  thereof,  or  towards  a  place  whence  such  articles  are  in- 
tended to  be  exported.'' 

[Non-Intercourse  Act,  March  1,  1809.]  This  act  interdicts  United 
States  waters  to  all  public  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  France 
and  after  the  20th  day  of  May  next  interdicts  aU  vessels  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain  or  France  or  owned  in  part  by  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  either  from  entering  the  waters  of  the  United  States  and  the 
importation  of  goods  from  those  countries  is  forbidden.  Section  12 
of  this  law  raised  the  embargo  except  as  to  Great  Britain  and  France 
after  March  15»  1809,  and  Section  17  repealed  the  Non-Importation 
Act  after  May  20.  The  other  sections  related  to  the  mode  of  enforce- 
ment and  provided  that  this  act  and  all  the  embargo  acts  should 
cease  from  and  after  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

n.  Controversial  Writings.  —  Besides  the  voluminous  writings  of 
Timothy  Pickering,^  J.  Q.  Adams's  Letter  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis,*  and 
Henry  Adams's  DocumerUa  relating  to  NeuhEngland  Federalism,  1800- 
1816?  the  student  will  go  to  the  tracts  that  are  associated  with  the 


17.  p.  16.  April  23  and  April  25,  1808. 
Amutrong  reported  the  orders  for  the 
eeisure  of  American  yeeaels  and  the 
leaaonB  given  therefor  in  this  letter. 
In  December.  1808  this  was  "the  only 
authentic  information*'  that  had  been 
received  at  Washington  relative  to  the 
Bayonne  Decree.  American  Stale 
Papere,  Foreign  RdaHona,  iii.  291. 

i  Timothy  Pickering's  "Papers"  are 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Large  excerpts  from 
them  are  printed  in  C.  W.  Upham's 
Lif^  of  Timothy  Piekerino  (4  vols.. 
Boston.  1867-1873)  ;  A  Letter  from  the 
Hon,  Timothy  Piekerino  ...  to  Hie  Ex- 
eeUency  Jamee  SuUiean  (Boston,  1808)  ; 


and  see  also  IniereeHno  Correepondenee 
between  Hie  Sxcellency  Oovemour  StiUv- 
van  and  Col.  Pickering  (Boston, 
1808). 

*For  hostile  views,  see  William 
Coleman's  Remarke  and  Criticieme  on 
the  Hon,  John  Quincy  Adame*e  Letter 
to  the  Hon.  Harrieon  Gray  Otie^  of 
which  0>leman  asserts  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  had  been  circulated 
through  the  country ;  and  John  Lowell's 
Remarke  on  the  Hon.  John  Q,  Adame'e 
Review  of  Mr.  Amea'e  Worke  (Boston, 
1809). 

'  The  beginning  of  this  work  was  in 
"The  Correspondence  between  John 
(Quincy  Adams,  Esq.  .  .  .  and  several 
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name  of  John  Lowell :  ThonghU  upon  the  Conduct  of  our  Adminis- 
troHon  .  •  .  concerning  the  Attack  on  the  Chesapeake  by  a  Friend  to 
Peace  (Boston,  1808) ;  Peace  unihotU  Dishonour  —  War  unihotU  Hope 
being  a  calm  and  dispaesionaie  Enquiry  into  the  Question  of  the  Chesor 
peake  .  .  .  by  a  Yankee  Farmer  (Boston,  1807) ;  Analysis  of  the  late 
Correspondence  between  our  Administration  and  Great  Britain  A  France 
and  Supplement  to  the  late  Analysis,  both  published  in  1808;  The 
NeuhEngland  Patriot  being  a  Candid  Comparison,  of  the  Principles 
and  Conduct  of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  Administrations  (Boston, 
1810).  This  was  addressed  to  the  "  honest  and  well  disposed  part  of 
the  People  of  Massachusetts.  An  Answer  to  the  Question,  Why  are 
you  a  Federalist?  "  Other  essays  by  Mr.  Lowell  are,  Mr.  Madison's 
War.  A  Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  alleged  by  Mr. 
Madison  for  dedaring  an  Offensive  and  Ruitums  War  against  Oreat- 
Britain  by  a  NeuhEngland  Farmsr  (Boston,  1812);  and  The  Im- 
partial Inquirer  .  .  .  of  the  Conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  [under  the  act  of  May  1,  1810]. 

Of  somewhat  different  character,  but  containing  suggestive  matter 
are  the  following:  Jno.  Thierry  Danvers,  of  Virginia,  A  Picture  of 
a  Republican  Magistrate  qf  the  New  School,  being  a  full  length  likeness 
of  His  Excellency  Thomas  Jefferson  (New  York,  1808);  Francis 
Blake's  Examination  of  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Embargo  Laws 
(Worcester,  1808).  The  Annals  of  Congress  necessarily  give  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  the  speeches  delivered  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  at  this  time.  Many  of  these  were  reprinted,  sometimes 
over  and  over  again,  as  The  Speech  of  Mr.  Oiles,  Member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from  Virginia  on  the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Hillhouse 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Embargo  Laws  (Northampton,  Mass.,  1808) ; 
Josiah  Quincy's  Speech  of  January  19, 1809,  and  Mr.  Bayard's  Speech 
of  February  14,  1809. 

Citiiens  of  MaaBachusetts,  oonoerning  broacUde,  "Supplament  to  the  Boston 

the  oharie  of  a  deogn  to  diaaolve  the  Daily  AdTertlaer'*  and  was  twice  re* 

Union  alleced  to  have  existed  in  that  printed  in  pamphlet  fonn  in  the  same 
8Ute."    This  was  printed  in  1829  as  a 
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CHAPTER  XV 

INTRICACIES,   FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

James  Madison  ^  began  the  eight  years  of  his  presidential 
office  on  March  4,  1809,  with  a  colorless  Inaugural  Address. 
There  was  some  friction  in  the  arrangement  of  his  cabinet, 
but  otherwise  the  next  six  months  were  of  hopeful  augury. 
The  Federalists  of  the  North  and  commercial  men  every- 
where were  fully  occupied  in  sending  to  market  —  or  as 
near  to  it  as  they  could  get  —  the  accumulated  surplus 
products  of  the  last  two  years.  Even  George  Canning 
adopted  a  less  irritating  tone,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if 
Great  Britain  and  America  would  compose  their  differences. 
The  bare  possibility  of  any  such  harmony  aroused  in  Napo- 
leon some  thoughts  as  to  the  desirability  of  treating  American 
commerce  with  greater  fairness.  Everything  at  home  and 
abroad  seemed  to  favor  justice  and  tranquillity,  when 
the  horizon  darkened.  The  British  refused  to  accept  the 
provisional  agreement  that  had  been  made  with  their 
minister  at  Washington,  Napoleon  took  the  back  course,  and 


iwmiam  CabeU  RivM  publiahed 
three  volumes  entitled  Hiaiory  of  ^ 
lASt  and  Timea  cf  Jamea  MadUcn  (Bo»- 
ton,  1869-1868).  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  its  type,  but  imfortunately 
stops,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  author, 
with  the  inauguration  of  Adams  on 
March  4,  1797.  There  are  two  editions 
of  the  WriUnoa  of  MadiMon^  one  in  four 
Tolumes  published  by  order  of  Congress 
in  1865  and  generally  known  as  the 


"Congress  edition" :  the  other  in  nine 
volumes  under  the  editorship  of  Qaillard 
Hunt  (New  York,  1900-1910).  All 
the  citations  in  the  present  work  are 
to  the  latter.  There  is  a  ''Calendar  of 
the  Correspondence  of  James  Madison," 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress  {Bui- 
Uiin  of  the  Buraau  of  RoUa  ond  VSbrwry 
c/  (ka  Deparimenl  of  SUUe,  No.  4)  with 
an  elaborate  index  in  a  "Supple^ 
ment." 
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the  Federalists  once  again  complained  of  the  subservience 
of  the  government  to  France.  Month  by  months  the  strain 
grew  greater,  until,  in  June,  1812;  the  breaking  point  was 
reached  and  war  was  declared  upon  England. 

Naturally,  to  Madison,  the  first  thing  and  the  most 
important,  in  the  existing  state  of  world  politics,  was  the 
filling  of  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  which  had  been 
made  vacant  by  his  own  elevation  to  the  presidency.  He 
designated  Gallatin  for  this  most  critical  office  and  found 
himself  confronted  by  the  Smiths,  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  William  Branch  Giles,  and  their  scanty  but  de- 
voted bands  of  followers  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.^ 
Year  after  year,  Gallatin  had  charged  Robert  Smith  with 
extravagance  and  waste  in  the  administration  of  the  navy. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  much  inefficiency  in  that  department, 
especially  in  the  navy  yards ;  but  the  Mediterranean  cruises 
show  that  the  vessels  themselves  were  kept  fully  up  to  the 
mark  when  away  from  home.  The  Smiths  and  their  allies 
pointed  to  the  fact  of  Gallatin's  foreign  birth  as  being  dis- 
tinctly against  his  having  the  management  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States.  After  a  struggle 
Madison  gave  way.  Gallatin  retained  his  old  post ;  Robert 
Smith  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  a  few  months  there 
was  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  harmony.  In  June,  however, 
it  came  to  Senator  Samuel  Smith's  ears  that  Gallatin  had 
accused  the  commercial  firm  of  which  he  was  the  head  with 
indefensible  financial  transactions  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, while  his  brother  Robert  was  in  charge.*    Gallatin's 


>  See  Henry  Adams's  Lif«  «/  OaXUUin, 
389,  his  HiUary  of  (Hb  United  Slaiea,  r, 
4,  and  Dice  R.  Anderson's  William 
Branch  QUea,  eh.  z. 

■Qallatin  thought  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  Smith  and  Buchanan 
drawing  bills  on  their  foreign  corre- 
spondents without  sending  funds  with 


which  to  pay  the  drafts.  Smith  pointed 
out  that  commercial  bills  were  drawn 
against  goods  shipped  and  the  accom- 
panying policy  of  marine  insurance. 
Some  of  these  bills  had  been  purchased 
by  an  employee  of  the  Navy  Department 
entirely  without  pressure  from  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  Secretary  and  in  the  regular 
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explanations  were  rather  lame  and  betrayed  considerable 
ignorance  of  the  course  of  actual  commercial  transactions, 
—  the  breach  between  the  Smiths  and  Gallatin  was  irrep- 
arable. For  John  Randolph,  it  was  quite  enough  that 
Gallatin  had  advocated  justice  for  the  Yazoo  men;  but 
just  why  Giles  broke  with  the  administration  is  not  clear. 
The  feud  between  the  two  sets  of  politicians  afif^cted  Galla- 
tin's later  career  most  unfortunately  and  had  an  influence 
upon  the  course  of  American  history. 

The  embargo  had  aided  France  in  her  commercial  war 
with  Britain,  Jefferson's  proclamation  forbidding  the  waters 
of  the  United  States  to  British  naval  vessels  while  sheltering 
French  warships  was  distinctly  discriminatory  and  war 
seemed  to  be  plainly  impending.  John  Henry,  a  British 
spy  at  Boston,  reported  that  disimion  was  a  delicate  subject 
of  debate  ^  but  could  be  brought  about  by  an  unpopular 
war.  Canning  decided  to  reopen  negotiations  at  Wash- 
ington through  David  M.  Erskine,  the  resident  minister 
there,  with  a  view  to  sending  some  one  else  with  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  definite  bargain.'  In  his  instructions  to  Ers- 
kine, Canning  dropped  the  demand  for  a  disavowal  of 
Commodore  Barron,  but  did  not  renew  the  offer  to  disavow 
the  British  admiral.  He  instructed  Erskine  that  the  Lon- 
don government  would  withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council, 
provided  that  contemporaneously  the  United  States  would 

ooune  of  busineflB.  Smith  declared  it 
was  a  oommon  oommercial  proceeding, 
while  Gallatin  described  it  as  the  most 
extraordinary  transaction  that  had 
fallen  within  his  knowledge.  Smith's 
letter  of  June  26  and  Gallatin's  of  the 
29th  are  printed  in  Adams*s  Lift  of 
Albert  OaUaiin,  402,  and  the  latter  is 
also  printed  in  Adams's  WnHno$  of 
Albert  GaUaHn,  i,  454.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relations  of  Gallatin  with  the 
Barings  of  London,  with  Astor  and 
Qirard  and  Parish  would  make  an  inter- 


esting study.  See  Vincent  Nolte'a 
Fifty  YeoTB  in  Both  Hemieph^ee,  180. 

1  Adams's  United  Staiet,  v.  14,  citing 
the  Henry  letters  in  American  State 
Papere,  Portion  Rdatione,  iii. 

'The  letters  between  Canning  and 
Eisldne  are  printed  in  Correepondenee 
between  Mr,  Secretary  Canning  and  The 
Hon,  D.  Erekine  (London,  1810) ;  and 
in  Correepondenee  ReUtUno  to  Ammoa, 
preeented  to  Parliament  In  1810.  (Lon- 
don, 1811). 
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withdraw  its  interdiction  of  American  territorial  waters  to 
British  men-of-war,  permit  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  while  refusing  it  to  France,  recognize  the  right- 
fulness of  the  Rule  of  1756,  and  allow  the  British  to  enforce 
the  non-intercourse  with  France.  These  conditions,  that 
were  to  precede  the  real  negotiation,  Erskine  was  authorized, 
but  not  directed,  to  read  to  the  American  negotiator.  David 
M.  Erskine  was  a  Whig  by  birth  and,  therefore,  out  of 
sympathy  with  Canning  and  the  existing  government  at 
London.  He  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  wife,  who  was 
an  American,  or  by  association  with  her  friends.  What- 
ever the  reasons  that  actuated  him,  he  did  not  read  the 
Instructions  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  or  inform 
him  that  he  was  allowed  no  option  whatever.  He  simply 
outlined  them  and  proceeded  to  agree  to  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement. By  this,  the  interdict  against  British  war  ves- 
sels being  already  withdrawn  and  the  non-intercourse  with 
France  continuing  for  the  time  being,  Erskine  announced 
that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  January  and  November,  1807, 
'^will  have  been  withdrawn  as  respects  the  United  States 
on  the  10th  day  of  June  next."^  Thereupon,  (April  19, 
1809)  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  renewing  trade  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  same  10th  day  of  June. 

While  these  negotiations  were  progressing  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Erskine  treaty  was  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the 
London  government  had  withdrawn  the  old  Orders  in 
Council  and  issued  a  new  one,  declaring  a  blockade  from 
the  River  Ems  to  northern  Spain  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  France  and  northern  Italy.  Madison  and  Robert 
Smith  were  puzzled  by  this  action  of  the  British  govem- 

>Thia  piovliloiul  amiiflMn«it,  in-  of  M«   VniUd  Sfotet.  if  ay  t5,  1909; 

duding  the  prodamation,  is  embodied  Amtfriam    StaU   Pap&n,    Farmgn   i{#- 

in  a  eeriee  of  notee  which  piewid  between  ioHom,  iii,  296.  end  Ameriean  BtffitUr, 

Smith  end  Erakine;   DceumenU  aeeom-  or  Oeneral  B&pooUofy  0$  HiMtary,  PolUiu 

pttmying  The  Mmoaqofrom  (ho  FrotiderU  and  Seieneo,  v,  117. 
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ment,  but  Erskine  assured  them  that  the  arrangement, 
that  had  been  so  recently  and  so  happily  concluded;  would 
be  "strictly  fulfilled"  by  his  royal  master.  Directly  the 
opposite  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  Canning  disavowed'  it 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  and  recalled  Erskine.  At  this  point 
of  time,  far  removed  in  space  and  chronology  from  those 
days,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motives  of  Canning's 
action.  The  Erskine  arrangement  practically  secured  all 
that  England  could  ask  for  with  any  prospect  of  success; 
but  no  technical  avowal  and  disavowal  had  been  secured, 
according  to  Canning's  instructions.  Moreover,  in  one  of 
the  letters  addressed  by  Smith  to  Erskine,  the  Secretary  had 
informed  the  Minister  as  to  what  "would  best  comport 
with  what  is  due  from  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  his  own 
honor."  This  was  extraordinary  language  to  use  in  a 
diplomatic  communication,  and  it  may  be  this  sentence  that 
impelled  Canning  to  disavow  his  Whiggish  subordinate. 
When  he  commimicated  the  disapproval  to  William  Pink- 
ney,  now  sole  American  minister  at  London,  Canning  read 
to  him  the  actual  instructions  that  had  been  sent  to  Erskine 
and  informed  him  that  Erskine  had  no  others.  Meantime, 
believing  that  the  President  had  acted  on  good  grounds  in 
restoring  commerce  with  England,  vessels  by  the  hundreds 
left  American  ports  for  that  country  deeply  laden  with 
flour,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice.  These  the  British  govern- 
ment permitted  to  enter  freely,  to  unload  and  to  depart ; 
and  the  enormous  mass  of  American  products  that  found 
their  way  to  British  warehouses  and  factories  took  from 
Madison  whatever  coercive  power  the  Je£fersonian  com- 
mercial system  might  have  had,  had  it  continued  in  strict 
operation.  He  also  had  to  issue  another  proclamation 
reviving  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain;  and  the 
whole  unhappy  a£fair  left  the  United  States  in  a  much 
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worse  poBition  than  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  his  inaugu* 
ration. 

To  succeed  Erskine  as  British  representative  at  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Canning  picked  out  Francis  James  Jackson,  a 
man  of  good  family,  who  had  seen  diplomatic  service,  and 
had  a  Prussian  wife.  Canning  and  Jackson  evidently 
thought  that  Erskine  had  been  too  susceptible  to  American 
blandishments.  It  was  improbable  that  Jackson  would  be 
thus  affected,  for  to  him  all  Americans  proved  to  be  alike 
''except  that  some  few  are  less  knaves  than  others.^'  ^  The 
idea  now  was  to  set  the  American  government  in  its  proper 
place  and,  this  being  done,  listen  to  whatever  proposals  the 
President  might  have  to  make.  Gallatin  and  Madison  easily 
divined  the  purpose  of  the  incoming  diplomat,  and,  even 
before  he  landed,  decided  to  bring  him  to  the  point  at  once 
and  send  him  home.  Jackson  seems  to  have  suspected  that 
something  of  the  kind  might  befall  him,  as  he  stipulated 
for  a  year's  emoluments  before  he  embarked. 

The  new  minister  arrived  at  Washington  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  cessation  from  business.  He  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  go  to  Montpelier,  Madison's  plantation,  where 
the  President  then  was,  and  awaited  his  return  to  the 
capital  in  October,  meantime  reading  Erskine's  correspond- 
ence and  conversing  with  him.  When  October  came,  the 
President  returned  and  so  did  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of 
State.  For  a  couple  of  days.  Smith  and  Jackson  talked  to- 
gether, the  Secretary  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  the 
envoy  had  been  told  to  do.  He  had  poor  success  in  this 
and  on  the  third  day  Madison  seems  to  have  taken  the 

^  A  PyHhtr  S^leahn  from  th9  DiariM  tM«d  ihe  DianM  and  LdUn  cf  Sir 

andL9li€r9f^StrG0oroeJaekwn,K,C:H.,  Qwrqt  Jaekmm,  K.  C.  H.,  dtal  with  the 

i,  29.    This  publication  is  often  referred  years  before  1800 ;  but  the  words  "The 

to  as  the  BotA  itre^iMf  and  sometimes  as  Bath  Archives"  do  not  ooeur  on  the 

the  Baik  ArM^m,  Seoond  Serim,  from  title  iwces  of  these  earlier  Tohimes. 
the  faet  thai  two  other  volumes  en- 
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matter  upon  himself,  although  Smith  signed  the  letters 
that  were  directed  to  the  British  minister.  In  the  first  let- 
ter, the  President,  or  Secretary,  declared  that  he  learned 
with  no  less  surprise  than  regret  that  Jackson  had  no  ex- 
planations to  make  as  to  the  Erskine  disavowal  and  was 
instructed  to  proceed  on  practically  the  same  lines  that 
had  proved  to  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  added,  'Ho  avoid  the  misconceptions  in- 
cident to  oral  proceedings,''  it  is  thought  expedient  that 
further  discussions  be  in  a  written  form.  This  called  from 
Jackson  an  '' enormous  despatch"  deprecating  the  cessation 
of  verbal  communications.  Continuing,  he  wrote  that  it 
appeared  Erskine  had  not  communicated  in  full  his  original 
instructions  and  declared  to  Smith  and  through  him  to  the 
President  that  the  despatch  which  Canning  had  read  to 
Pinkney,  containing  the  three  conditions,  is  the  only  des- 
spatch  in  which  these  conditions  were  prescribed  to  Ers- 
kine. He  sought  to  minimize  the  absence  of  instructions 
to  explain  the  disavowal,  by  the  fact  that  Canning  had 
stated  the  reasons  of  it  to  Pinkney.  He  himself  had  no 
proposals  to  make  and  explained  why  at  great  length ;  but 
he  was  open  to  proposals  from  the  American  government. 
In  reply.  Smith  and  the  President  recalled  to  Jackson's 
mind  —  what  he  had  probably  never  known  —  that  Pink*- 
ney  had  been  shut  o£f  from  verbal  communications  by  Can- 
ning in  almost  the  exact  circumstances  of  Smith's  recent 
suggestion  and  then  went  on  for  many  pages,  concluding 
with  the  statement  that  the  President  is  ready  to  favor  any 
mode  of  bringing  about  a  final  and  comprehensive  accommo- 
dation between  the  two  nations.  After  some  more  rather 
recriminatory  writings.  Smith  informed  Jackson  that  no 
further  communications  would  be  held  with  him.  Madison 
and  Gallatin  had  divined  truly  that  Jackson  had  no  prop- 
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ositions  to  make  that  would  interest  the  American  gov- 
ernment or  improve  the  existing  situation ;  they  were  un- 
doubtedly right  in  bringing  him  to  the  point  and  getting  rid 
of  him.  Mahan  points  out,  however,  that  the  means  adopted 
will  not  bear  close  investigation/  because  a  careful  perusal 
of  Jackson's  inordinately  long  communications  show  that 
he  was  veiy  careful  to  use  diplomatic  language  and  to  make 
no  such  improper  allusion  as  that  with  which  he  was  charged. 
He  demanded  his  passports ;  but  getting  them  did  not  leave 
the  country,  for  he  wished  to  serve  his  year  out. 

The  congressional  session  of  1809-1810  was  peculiarly 
impotent.*  It  is  associated  largely  with  the  names  of 
Giles,  Samuel  Smith,  and  Nathaniel  Macon.  Projects  of 
armament  and  disarmament,  of  spending  money,  or  retrench- 


1  Ssa  Power  in  ite  ReiaHans  to  the  War 
o§  laig,  i,  223-228.  Mahan's  point  is 
that  Jackson  carefully  said  that  it  was 
he,  himself,  who  had  the  honor  to  in- 
form the  American  covemment  that 
Eraldne  had  only  one  set  of  instructiona. 
He  never  implied  directly  that  the 
American  government  knew  Elrakine 
was  not  authorised  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment. In  a  similar  way  Mahan  shows 
that  offence  was  taken  where  none  was 
meant  in  the  interpretation  of  Can- 
ning's own  language  by  «^**«^"ip«g 
Canning's  phrase  ''purpose  of  securing 
the  operation  of  the  embargo,  and  of 
the  bonA  fide  intention  of  America  to 
prevent  her  citisens  from  trading  with 
France"  to  read  "the  purpose  of  $ecur- 
ing  Mc  bond  fide  inieniton  of  America" 
etc.  Considering  that  Madison  stated 
in  an  unpublished  writing,  composed 
sometime  in  1811,  that  the  correspond- 
ence in  Jackson's  case  "in  a  manner" 
fell  into  his  own  hands,  it  is  possible 
that  these  particular  iHts  of  maladroit- 
ness  or  ill-faith  belonged  to  the'Seeretary 
and  not  to  the  President.  See  Hunt's 
WrUinoi  of  James  Madieon,  viii.  142. 
It  is  well  to  compare  Adams's  account 
of  this  episode  (Hietory  of  the  Untied 
Slaiee,  v,  123-131) :  Madison's  sUt»- 
montisalBo  in  the  "Congress  Edition" 


of  his  works,  ii,  409.  A  contempo- 
raneous Federalist  view,  anticipat- 
ing Mahan's  criticisms,  is  John  Lowell's 
Intereeting  PoUtieal  Dueussian.  The 
Diplamaliek  Poliey  of  Mr.  Madison 
UweeOed. 

'This  paragraph  is  based  upon 
Adams's  UniUd  Staiea,  v.  ch.  is.  See 
also  W.  £.  Dodd's  Life  of  Nathaniel 
Maam,  249-260.  The  cabal  on  this 
measure  is  noted  in  Robert  Smith's 
Address  to  the  PeopU  of  the  United  States, 
9  and  in  Madison's  Wriiinos  (Hunt) 
viU,  140. 

Henry  Adams  declares  that  no  man 
in  American  history  left  a  better  name 
than  Macon,  and  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  said  that  he  was  the  best, 
purest,  and  wisest  man  he  ever  saw; 
but  of  him,  as  of  so  many  Southern 
statesmen,  only  inadequate  memoirs 
exist.  Of  Macon,  beside  Dodd's  litUe 
book,  there  is  an  earlier  one  by  E.  R. 
Cotten  (Baltimore,  1840)  and  a  memoir 
by  Edwin  Mood  Wilson  in  James  Sprunt 
Historical  Monographs,  No.  2.  The 
same  number  and  the  succeeding  one 
No.  3.  contain  letters  and  explanatory 
matter  which  throw  some  light  on  the 
life  and  career  of  this  comparatively 
unknown  politician. 
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ing  expenditures  were  brought  forward  and  voted  down, 
or  passed  with  little  regard  to  anything  save  personal  ani- 
mosities and  petty  politics.  The  one  alleviating  fact  was 
the  appearance  of  Henry  Clay,  fresh  from  the  West  whence 
he  brought  ideas  of  patriotism  and  national  honor  that  seem 
to  have  deserted  the  old-time  politicians.  The  principal 
work  of  the  session  was  the  production  of  an  act  that  was 
usually  referred  to  at  the  time  as  Macon's  Bill  No.  2.  The  \J 
reason  for  this  measure  was  the  termination  of  the  Non-  ' 
Intercourse  Act  with  the  session  of  Congress.  What  should 
be  done?  Should  the  whole  matter  be  dropped  and  trade 
thrown  open  with  the  world?  A  committee  of  which 
Macon  was  chairman  reported  a  bill,  that  is  said  to  have 
been  devised  by  Gallatin  and  accepted  by  the  cabinet,  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  British  and  French  vessels  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  while  admitting  British  and  French 
products  when  imported  from  their  place  of  origin  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms.  This  was  really  a  navigation  act,  and  was  an 
entirely  intelligible  measure.  It  passed  the  House,  went 
up  to  the  Senate,  and  came  back  minus  everything  except 
the  enacting  clause  and  the  interdiction  of  warships.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  fight  between  Gallatin  and  the  brothers 
Smith ;  it  was  Gallatin's  plan,  it  would  aid  the  Treasury, 
therefore  it  must  be  killed.  Why  it  was  necessary  to  do 
anything,  is  not  clear,  for  the  foreign  trade  was  again  being 
vigorously  carried  on  ^  and  the  finances  were   recovering 


>  The  foUowing  flgores  are  taken  fxom  Ameriean  StaU  Paper§,  Commerce  and 
Nangaition,  i,  733,  S77:  — 
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from  past  difficulties.^  But  Macon  and  those  Who  worked 
with  him  thought  that  something  must  be  done.  There- 
fore he  brought  in  Bill  No.  2.  This  opened  trade  with  the 
world,  but  went  on  to  provide  that  if  one  of  the  belligerents 
should  see  reason  and;  before  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1811, 
remove  its  restrictions  on  neutral  trade  and  the  other  bellig- 
erent should  not  do  this,  then  the  President  by  proclamation 
shall  revive  non-intercourse  against  the  recalcitrant  power. 
While  the  bill  embodying  this  scheme  was  passing  through 
the  House  an  amendment  was  made  to  increase  the  duties 
on  all  products  of  Great  Britain  or  France  by  fifty  per  cent. 
When  it  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Smiths  and  Giles  did  not 
kill  it,  as  they  had  Bill  No.  1.  They  struck  out  the  fifty 
per  cent  extra  duty  clause,  added  one  providing  convoy  for 
American  merchantmen,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  House. 
That  body  insisting  on  its  amendment,  a  conference  was 
held  and  the  bill  in  its  original  form  was  passed  and  ap-  « 
proved  by  the  President. 

In  1810,  Napoleon  took  part  in  the  fray  and  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  administration  at  Washington.  In- 
tentionally or  unintentionally,  the  United  States  by  the 
embargo  had  taken  sides  with  the  French  and  by  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act  had  broken  this  tacit  alliance.  In  the 
future,  French  national  vessels  as  well  as  English  were  to 
be  excluded  from  American  harbors ;  and  the  ability  of  an 
American  merchantman  to  sail  to  any  part  of  the  world 

'  Amounta  oolleeted  at  the  eusCom  houses,  ibid,,  Finame,  tt,  561, 662:  — 
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was  equivalent  to  commerce  with  Britain^  whether  direct 
trade  with  that  country  was  permitted  or  not.*  In  the 
summer  of  1809,  Napoleon  was  busily  employed  with  the 
Austrians.  The  Non-Intercourse  Act  stirred  his  interest 
for  a  moment  and  so  did  Erskine's  arrangement  and  its  dis- 
avowal. Reprisals  on  America  were  projected  and  so 
was  a  repeal  of  the  Berlin  Decree ;  but  nothing  was  done. 
On  March  23rd,  1810,  in  the  midst  of  his  second  marrying, 
he  found  time  to  issue  a  decree  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Rambouillet.  The  first  part  of  it  recites  the  provisions  of 
the  Non-Intercourse  Act  and  the  penalties  provided  for 
attempts  to  evade  it,  and  proceeds  by  denouncing  similar 
treatment  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  French 
ports.  They  shall  be  seized  and  sold  and  the  proceeds  de- 
posited in  the  surplus  fund,  which  in  French  phrase  is  de- 
nominated the  '^caisse  d'amortissement "  *  —  a  phrase  that 
somehow  carried  a  connotation  of  hopelessness  with  it. 
This  edict  had  scarcely  gone  into  effect,  when  news  came 
of  the  ending  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Macon  Bill  No.  2.  To  French  eyes,  this  was 
hardly  less  than  entering  into  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
as  the  new  law  took  away  all  restraints  on  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country  while  British  cruisers 
saw  to  it  that  the  similar  freedom  of  commerce  with  France 


>  The  ooune  of  oommeroe  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  oomee  out 
in  a  letter  from  Logan  and  Lenox  of 
Liverpool,  November  2,  1809,  to  their 
American  correspondents.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  naval  stores,  and  flour  "will  pay 
well/'  they  write.  "There  will  be 
ships  in  great  abundance  at  Amelia 
Island  and  Lisbon  to  bring  forward  such 
articles  of  American  produce  as  may  be 
shipped  through  those  channels."  Ame- 
lia Island  was  in  Spanish  Florida, 
just  south  of  the  Georgia  boundary; 
Usbon  was  in  Portugal,  a  country  not 
tabooed  hy  the  Non-Intercourse  Act 


or  by  Macon's  Bill  No.  2. 

*  Ameriean  SUUe  Papers,  Foreign 
ROaUons,  iti,  3S4.  Mr.  Waldo  G. 
Leland  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  writes 
me  that  the  words  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  amount  realised  from  the  sale  of  the 
confiscated  vessels  were  added  to  the 
original  draft  by  the  hand  of  Napoleon, 
himself. 

The  Columbian  Centind  of  June  27, 
1810  has  a  list  of  133  vesseb  that  had 
been  sequestered  in  French  harbors  or 
in  ports  of  countries  subservient  to 
France,  since  the  1st  of  April,  1800. 
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should  amount  to  very  little.  For  months  there  followed 
a  distressing  correspondence  and  series  of  conferences  be- 
tween John  Armstrong,  American  envoy  at  Paris,  and 
French  ministers  of  one  sort  or  another.  Napoleon's  ac- 
tivity at  this  epoch  was  startling.  He  was  making  peace 
and  war,  divorcing  and  marrying,  extending  his  continental 
system  here  and  contracting  it  there,  all  at  one  time.  The 
student  with  painful  toil  seeks  to  unravel  and  correlate; 
but,  really,  it  is  of  little  use.  A  few  facts  stand  out  and 
a  statement  of  these  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  present 
purpose. 

At  London,  Pinkney  dangled  before  the  British  govern- 
ment the  offer  of  Macon's  Bill  No.  2  to  revive  non-inter- 
course against  either  France  or  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
other  one  withdrew  its  obnoxious  orders  or  decrees  before 
a  stated  day.  As  the  matter  stood,  the  Londoners  were 
getting  about  all  they  wanted,  in  fact  rather  more,  for 
American  products  were  pouring  into  Great  Britain  in  so 
great  a  stream  as  to  force  prices  down  below  cost.  More- 
over, the  British  administration  was  going  to  pieces.  In 
1810,  it  was  at  its  weakest  phase,  no  one  minister  daring  to 
take  upon  himself  much  of  any  responsibility,  —  not  even 
the  high-handed  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  who  had  succeeded 
George  Canning  at  the  Foreign  Office.  To  Napoleon's 
scrupleless  disposition  and  Corsican  imagination  Macon's 
Bill  No.  2  seemed  to  offer  a  clear  road  for  the  hoodwinking 
of  the  United  States,  and,  perhaps,  forcing  her  into  war 
with  Great  Britain.  He  swept  up  all  the  sequestered  ships 
and  cargoes,  wherever  he  could  reach  them  —  in  Holland, 
in  Italy,  and  in  France  ^  —  and  ordered  the  products  of  the 
sales  to  be  turned  into  the  treasury.  On  August  5,  1810, 
two  decrees,  or  rather  minutes,  were  signed  by  the  Emperor ; 

1  See  hit  ordar  of  July  22,  1810,  in  Adams's  WfiHnoB  of  QoUaHn,  ii,  211. 
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one  of  these  was  communicated  by  Champagny,  Due  de 
Cadore,  to  Armstrong  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date.  It 
announced  that  the  new  state  of  things,  the  abandonment  of 
non-intercourse  and  the  adoption  of  Macon's  Bill  No.  2, 
had  led  to  a  new  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
who  loved  the  Americans  whose  prosperity  and  commerce 
were  within  the  scope  of  his  policy.  Therefore,  the  Foreign 
Minister  was  authorized  to  declare  'Hhat  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  after  the  1st  of 
November  they  will  cease  to  have  efifect" ;  —  as  a  member 
of  Congress  paraphrased  it,  they  were  dead  on  August  5 
and  will  cease  to  live  on  November  1  —  it  being  understood 
that  in  consequence  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders, 
or  the  United  States  have  compelled  them  to  respect  their 
rights.  The  other  minute,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  "De- 
cree of  the  Trianon,"  ordered  the  sale  of  sequestered  ships 
and  cargoes  and  payment  of  the  proceeds  into  the  imperial 
treasury. 

Years  afterward  in  1821,  Albert  Gallatin,  when  United 
States  Minister  at  Paris,  accidentally  got  a  sight  of  the  Tri- 
anon Decree,  copied  it,  and  sent  it  to  John  Quincy  Adams  ^ 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  stigmatizing  it  as  '^  a  glar- 
ing act  of  combined  injustice,  bad  faith,  and  meanness. '' 
No  one  could  suppose,  so  he  wrote,  that  if  it  had  been  known 
in  1810  the  United  States  would  have  taken  grounds  with 
respect  to  the  promised  revocation  of  the  French  decrees 
that  led  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Trianon  Decree  was  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  of  July  22,  which  in  turn  was  only  an  imperial 
authorization  of  what  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
and  what  was  then  being  prosecuted  with  vigor ;  namely,  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  American  property  in  coun- 

1  See  Note  at  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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tries  under  Napoleon's  control.  The  injustice  and  diabolical 
ingenuity  of  Napoleon  in  robbing  Americans  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  any  one  who  had  any  eyes  to  see  before  the 
5th  of  August  as  well  as  after.  His  imperial  ingenuity  in 
handling  Jeffersonian  Americans  was  also  perfectly  patent 
to  eveiy  one  except  the  victims.  The  language  of  the 
Due  de  Cadore's  letter  was  also  open  to  doubt.  Were  the 
decrees  revoked  or  were  they  to  be  revoked  in  consideration 
of  something  to  be  done  by  the  British  or  by  the  American 
government?  But  these  uncertainties  sat  lightly  on  Madi- 
son's mind.  On  November  2, 1810;  he  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  the  edicts  of  France  having  been  ''so  revoked" 
as  to  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  the  present  month, 
all  the  restrictions  on  commerce  with  France  shall  cease. 
Moreover,  if  Great  Britain  shall  not  within  three  months 
thereafter  modify  her  edicts  in  the  same  manner,  then  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act  shall  be  revived  against  her.^ 

Meantime  in  these  years  of  controversies  over  neutral 
rights,  the  question  of  the  Floridian  boundary  and  of  the 
acquisition  of  Spanish  Florida  had  tinged  every  thought  of 
the  administration  and  affected  its  action  in  regard  to  France 
and  Great  Britain.  In  1804,  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
settlement.  Congress  had  passed  an  act  for  laying  and  col- 
lecting duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  within  the  limits  of 
the  new  acquisition.  The  eleventh  section  of  this  law 
authorized  the  President  to  erect  Mobile  and  its  neighbor- 
hood into  a  separate  collection  district,  for  Mobile  was 
witliin  the  limits  of  Louisiana  as  it  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  France.  It  had  not  been  received  by  Spain  from  France 
in  1763,  but  had  come  from  England  as  a  part  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1783.*    The  Spaniards  regarded  it  as  in  West  Florida 

^ilnMrJeafi    SioU    Paptn^    Fcrmcn  *  On  thia  funtwdintf  y  difficult  subject , 

Rdation;  iii«  392.  Me  Henry  E.  Chambers'  "  Weet  Florida 
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and  not  as  in  Louisiana.  When  a  copy  of  the  Mobile  Act 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  del  Casa  d'Yrujo,  he 
hastened  with  it  to  Madison's  office  and  indulged  in  quite 
undiplomatic  language  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Some 
months  later,  it  occurred  to  him  to  appeal  to  the  people 
through  the  public  press.  He  sought  Major  Jackson,  for- 
merly Washington's  secretary  and  now  the  editor  of  a  Fed- 
eralist newspaper.  He  asked  Jackson  to  receive  and  print 
"elucidations"  from  him  for  which  he  would  make  "any 
acknowledgement."  Washington's  erstwhile  major  domo 
thought  he  saw  a  bribe  in  this  and  promptly  apprised  Jef- 
ferson of  the  nefarious  attempt  of  the  Spanish  minister. 
This  was  the  end  of  Yrujo,  but  his  office  would  have  ceased 
before  long  owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Spain. 

At  first,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  Napoleon  took  a 
somewhat  neutral  attitude  as  to  the  extension  of  the  eastern 
bounds  of  Louisiana  into  Spanish  West  Florida.  When  he 
seized  the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  interned  its  royal  family 
in  otherwise  unused  French  castles,  he  refused  to  listen  to 
any  suggestion  of  alienating  any  part  of  Spanish  America. 
His  determination  to  retain  that  Spanish  American  empire 
intact  continued  for  some  time  after  British  soldiers  and 
Viscount  Wellesley  of  Talavera  had  made  his  hold  on  Spain 
decidedly  precarious.  As  the  British  extended  their  pro- 
tection over  the  Spaniards,  they  too,  refused  to  listen  to 
the  slightest  whisper  of  the  cession  of  Florida  and  even 
began  to  exhibit  doubts  as  to  the  morality  of  the  Louisianian 
procurement.  Spanish  colonists  and  governors  were  uncer- 
tain as  to  whom  they  owed  obedience.  Should  they  obey 
the  Spanish  king  or  the  Emperor  or  his  agents,  or  should 

and  iU  Relation  to  the  HiBtorical  Car-  and  Diphmaey,  ob.  iv ;  P.  J.  Hamilton's 

tography    of    the    United    States'*    in  Colonial  Mobile ;  and  J.  F.  H.  Clai- 

Johna  Hopkina  Univer$iiy  Studies,  zvi,  home's    Miawiwipjii,    a$    a    Prosifies, 
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they  follow  the  exhortations  of  British  emissaries  and  naval 
conunanders  ?  In  that  part  of  West  Florida  l}ring  on  the 
Mississippi  River  between  the  thirty-first  parallel  —  the 
old  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  —  and  the 
River  Iberville  —  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  —  was  a  stretch  of  Spanish  territory  inappropri- 
ately termed  West  Feliciana.^  Its  inhabitants  were  of  all 
sorts  and  their  Spanish  ruler  did  not  know  who  was  his 
master.  Accordingly^  when  they  grew  discontented  and 
demanded  a  conventioUi  he  permitted  them  to  hold  one. 
They  adopted  a  declaration  of  independence  of  the  State 
of  West  Florida,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Baton 
Rouge,  the  only  remaining  Spanish  town  in  this  region.' 
There  was  a  fort  at  that  place,  with  a  garrison  of  thirty  men, 
and  a  gallant  commander,  Louis  Grandprfi.  He  refused  to 
surrender  and  the  conventioners  marched  into  the  fort  over 
his  dying  body.  Madison  acted  in  this  concatenation  with- 
out regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  West  Felicianians.  By 
proclamation  of  October  27,  1810,  the  President  included 
within  Orleans  Territory  all  of  the  lands  east  of  "the  lakes" 
that  had  been  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty. 
And,  to  run  forward  eighteen  months,  in  April,  1812,  Con- 
gress by  law  included  within  the  limits  of  the  newly  formed 
State  of  Louisiana  so  much  of  this  territory  as  lay  to  the 
westward  of  the  Pearl  River. 
In  April,  1809,  Jefferson  wrote  that  Bonaparte's  policy 


*  See  "Some  of  the  Causes  and  Con* 
dttioiis  that  brought  about  the  West 
Florida  Resolution  in  1810"  by  Henry 
L.  Favrot  in  Puhlieatioiu  of  the  Loui- 
siana Historical  Society,  i,  Pt.  ii,  p. 
37. 

'  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  revo- 
lutionise Mobile.  See  documents 
printed  in  Ameriean  Hiatorietd  RwUw, 
ii,  690-706.  Thomas  M.  Owen  has 
eontributed  bibliographies  of  Alabama 
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and  Bfiariarfppi  to  the  SeporU  of  the 
Ameriean  Historical  Association  for 
1887.  No.  ndi,  and  for  1890,  No.  nt 
An  interesting  "Speech  of  Gov.  Fulwar 
Sldpwith  '*  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatives  of  the  ''State  of  West 
Florida**  on  Nov.  20,  1810.  is  in  TAs 
Su$qtieKanna  Democrat  for  January  26, 
1811.  It  is  followed  by  a  prodamatlon 
which  also  elucidates  the  rebsaion  of 
1810. 
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was  "so  crooked  that  it  eludes  conjectures."^  His  object 
was  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  British  prosperity  and  open- 
ing European  ports  to  American  vessels  would  defeat  this 
because  they  would  bring  British  goods  to  the  continental 
market.  By  1810,  Napoleon  had  extended  his  policy  to 
the  sapping  of  Russia's  military  strength  by  destroying  her 
commercial  life.  To  accomplish  these  endeavors  and  keep 
on  terms  of  amity  with  the  United  States,  possibly  forcing 
her  into  war  with  Great  Britian,  was  a  game  worth  playing. 
And  Napoleon  played  it  very  well,  except  that  he  did  not 
push  Madison  over  the  line  into  war  with  England  imtil 
his  own  military  power  had  passed  the  zenith  and  entered 
upon  a  rapid  tropical  twilight. 

By  his  proclamation  of  November  2,  1810,  Madison,  con- 
formable to  the  terms  of  the  Macon  Act,  had  given  Eng- 
land three  months  to  withdraw  her  blockade.  For  three 
months,  therefore,  he  awaited  news  from  France  and  Eng- 
land showing  that  the  decrees  really  were  annulled  and 
that  the  British  government  was  withdrawing  the  blockade 
orders.  Nothing  happened  on  either  side  of  the  Channel. 
For  a  time  no  American  vessels  were  sequestered,  but  those 
that  were  in  French  clutches  before  August  5,  were  not  set 
free.  Then  came  the  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  at 
Bordeaux.  Explanations  were  difficult,  because  there  was 
no  American  minister,  only  a  charg6  at  Paris,  and  Napo- 
leon, after  his  wont,  had  closed  possibilities  of  awkward 
discussion  by  ordering  that  no  more  reports  of  these  cases 
should  be  made  public.  It  became  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  remained  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  repealed  or 
suspended  as  to  America.  For  in  this  very  year  Napoleon 
was  forcing  his  Continental  System  upon  the  Baltic  powers 

*  WriHn4f$  fl/  J^enon  (Cons,  ad.)  t,  444. 
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and  getting  ready  to  punish  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  his 
failure  to  enforce  it  within  his  domains. 

At  London,  William  Pinkney  wrote  sundry  letters  to  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  growing  ever  more  determined  in 
tone.^  He  foimd  it  impossible  to  make  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  admit  that  the  French  decrees  were  revoked.  The 
utmost  that  Wellesley  would  do  was  to  promise  that  when- 
ever France  returned  to  her  ordinary  modes  of  action  Eng- 
land would  do  likewise.  For  weeks  at  a  time,  Pinkney  did 
not  even  get  this  measure  of  satisfaction.  He  could  not 
even  induce  the  Marquess  to  answer  his  letters.  The  rea- 
son was  simple  enough  and  might  well  have  induced  both 
Pinkney  and  his  employers  at  Washington  to  pause  in  their 
careers.  In  one  of  the  first  days  of  November,  George  HI 
lost  his  reason  for  the  last  time,  and  it  was  not  until  Febru- 
ary, 1811,  that  the  regency  was  formed  and  the  govern- 
ment again  in  working  order.  And  then  another  three 
months  might  well  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  while  the 
administration  was  recovering  from  the  strain  of  this  in- 
terregnum. Apart  from  regal  difficulties,  the  British 
ministry  was  torn  with  dissension.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Spencer  Perceval,  was  little  regarded  by  any  one.  His 
colleagues  did  not  respect  him  and  had  little  esteem  for 
one  another.  Wellesley  was  the  greatest  of  them,  but 
whatever  strength  he  had  he  necessarily  gave  to  his  brother 


'  CtfrrgapowAfifli  of  Q^a  MatqueM 
W^tUaUif,  tk$  Sari  of  Liwerpool,  and 
Vi9ComU  CaaUtrtaok  wiHk  Oim  Amerioan 
MinitUn  in  London.  January  1810  to 
Jviy  1819  in  four  parta  marked  A.  B.  C. 
D.  prwented  to  Pariiament  in  February, 
1813  and  printed  in  thai  year,  and  Cor^ 
rotpondoneo  Relatiwo  io  the  French  De- 
erm$,  and  the  Ordere  in  CouneU  eubeo' 
Quoni  to  9ath  May  181$,  also  preeented 
to  PariiaaMni  in  1813  and  ininted  in 
thai    year.    The    booke    relating    to 


Welleeley  neoeaiarily  give  most  of  their 
space  to  his  career  in  India,  bui  some 
American  matter  is  contained  in  the 
ihird  volume  of  R.  R.  Pearoe's  Memoire 
and  Correepondenee  of  the  Moei  NoUe 
Richard  Marqueae  WeUetHey.  The 
WelMey  Papon  (London,  1914),  while 
covering  the  years  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  have  almost  nothing  relating  to 
America  —  ihey  are  mainly  occupied 
with  squabbtings  for  office  —  like  » 
many  ij^wgn^h  memoirs. 
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—  the  Duke  of  Wellington  —  in  Spain.  As  he  could  not 
write  to  Pinkney  what  the  latter  wanted  and,  very  Hkely, 
what  he  himself  wished,  he  made  no  reply,  or  when  he  did, 
only  repeated  what  he  had  said  in  earlier  letters.  It  was 
about  the  same  with  Pinkney.  His  business  was  to  prove 
that  Napoleon's  decrees  had  been  rescinded.  But  scarcely 
a  week  went  by  without  giving  evidence  that  while  they 
might  be  suspended  as  to  America,  they  certainly  were  not 
ended  as  to  Great  Britain.  Wellesley  was  inclined  to  be 
friendly,  but  he  insisted  upon  the  rightfulness  of  his  po- 
sition and  the  ancient  and  established  prerogatives  and 
interests  of  his  country.^  Moreover  no  successor  to  Jack- 
son had  been  sent  to  Washington.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  promise  of  a  twelve-month  term  that  had  been  made 
to  Jackson  and,  when  he  had  returned  to  England,  the  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  government  and  the  royal  illness 
put  off  consideration  of  this  appointment  for  months. 
When  Wellesley  again  felt  reasonably  firm  in  office,  he  in- 
formed Pinkney  that  Augustus  J.  Foster  had  been  selected 
for  the .  Washington  mission.  But  Pinkney  had  lost  all 
patience  and  had  already  asked  for  his  audience  of  leave. 
Nothing  that  Wellesley  could  do  or  say  could  turn  him  from 
his  purpose.  He  had  his  audience  of  leave  on  February  28, 
1811,  and  sailed  for  home. 

Matters  had  also  been  running  swiftly  to  a  conclusion  in 
America.  Having  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the 
French  decrees  were  repealed,  Madison  was  obliged  to  ad- 
here to  his  declaration.  This  he  did  with  all  the  pertinacity 
of  his  nature.  He  and  his  following  concocted  a  precious 
theory.    The  United  States,  they  said,  was  bound  to  Na- 

^  See  Wellesley  to  Pinkney.  Deoeni"  upon  England."    It  was  the  imperioue 

ber  29.  1810.    Lord  Milton,  afterwards  language   of   the  *'  Conqueror   of   the 

the    fifth    Earl    Fitswilliam,   regarded  East "  to  which  he  especially  objected. 

Welleeley  as  "  a  great  calamity  inflicted  See  The  Creevey  Papers,  i,  118. 
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poleon  to  enforce  its  rights  in  the  face  of  British  opposition 
and,  per  contra,  the  British  must  repeal  their  orders,  Na* 
poleon  having  revoked  his  decrees.  The  whole  thing  went 
around  in  a  circle.  Any  one  who  wishes  can  read  the  de- 
bates in  the  ''Annals  of  Congress''  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  letters  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  desires.' 
When  all  is  done,  the  reader  will  inevitably  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  or  lack  of  conclusion  stated  in  the  preceding 
sentences.  The  Madisonians  felt  that  they  were  obliged^ 
to  do  something  and  the  thing  that  they  did  was  to  pass  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act  of  March  2,  1811,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Non-In- 
tercourse Act  of  March  1,  1809,  by  the  failure  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  repeal  her  orders,  was  revived  as  against  her. 

For  several  years,  there  had  been  an  equilibrium  in  the 
world-wide  commercial  warfare.  On  the  face  of  it,  the 
United  States  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  was  gaining 
anything.  Since  the  ending  of  the  embargo,  American  com- 
merce and  navigation  had  experienced  a  marvellous  re- 
vival. The  exports  had  gone  up  to  a  figure  only  exceeded 
by  those  of  the  last  years  preceding  the  laying  of  the  em- 
bargo. The  ship  yards  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  had  resoimded  with  the  making  of  new  ships  and  the 
repairing  of  old.  The  tonnage  leaving  United  States  ports 
for  foreign  parts  had  come  back  almost  to  that  of  the  earlier 
period  and  the  returns  at  the  customs  houses  had  made  it 
possible  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  have  something 
over.  This  activity  and  success  were  not  confined  to  the 
North;  the  Southern  States  shared  in  it  as  their  stored 
crops  found  a  way  to  market.  It  was  an  indirect  way,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  extra  expense  of  indirectness  was  borne  by 
the  foreign  consumer.  Jeffersonian  policy  seemed  to  have 
succeeded  despite  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.    A  shrewd 
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ruler  and  one  whose  every  thought  was  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  might  well  have  gone  on  develop- 
ing American  industiy,  commerce,  and  navigation  regard- 
less of  the  niceties  of  international  law  and  the  agonies  of 
trans-Atlantic  countries. 

On  the  European  continent.  Napoleon  apparently  was 
supreme,  ffis  miUtary  strength  was  never  greater  than  in 
1811.  It  is  true  that  Wellington's  resistance  in  the  ''lines 
of  Torres  Vedras"  was  like  the  proverbial  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  that  portends  the  coming  storm.  A  man 
of  Napoleon's  military  instinct  must  have  recognized  the 
meaning  of  the  portent.  To  the  world  in  general,  it  simply 
meant  that,  for  the  moment,  the  success  of  Napoleonic  armies 
was  limited,  or  that  Wellington  and  his  expedition  were 
saved  from  disaster.  Over  all  the  rest  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, no  emperor  or  prince  dared  say  his  soul  was  his  own, 
or  was  willing  to  say  it.  For  any  such  pronoimcement 
meant  the  speedy  appearance  of  one  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  with  a  Napoleonic  marshal  at  their  head,  or  even 
the  Emperor,  himself.  Aroimd  the  whole  Continent,  there 
was  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  British  commerce.  Sol- 
diers, three  deep,  guarded  the  most  likely  means  of  ingress, 
and  bales  of  British  goods,  discovered  in  French  and  Ger- 
man cities,  were  the  signal  for  a  textile  atUo  da  fi.  Na- 
poleon had  said  he  would  enforce  the  Continental  System 
if  he  had  to  overturn  the  world,  and  he  came  very  near 
doing  it  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  ruthless  exclusion  of 
British  manufactures  that  made  it  impossible  for  the  Em- 
peror to  accede  to  the  American  demand  for  the  revocation 
of  the  decrees  for  any  real  revocation  would  mean  an  inun- 
dation of  British  goods.  So,  he  contented  himself  with 
saying  they  were  repealed  as  to  America  and  with  admitting 
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such  American  vessels  as  were  certified  to  have  loaded  in 
American  ports  nothing  but  American  products ;  and  these 
were  obliged  to  carry  away  from  France  only  French  goods. 
Napoleon  thought  he  saw  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
destruction  of  markets  for  her  products.  He  forgot  to  take 
accoimt  of  what  would  happen  to  French  and  German  in- 
dustry when  British  and  American  markets  had  been 
closed  to  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  incessant  war- 
fare on  the  Continent  had  killed  off  or  maimed  the  man- 
hood of  the  warring  nations.  The  practical  extinction  of 
large  lines  of  industry  had  destroyed  the  means  of  living 
of  thousands  and  thousands.  How  long  human  beings 
could  withstand  this  treatment^  how  long  they  would  per- 
mit their  lives  and  hopes  to  be  thus  played  with,  —  these 
were  questions  for  the  future  and  the  future  was  to  answer 
them  very  soon.  They  were  urgent  in  1811,  but  only  those 
gifted  with  prophecy  could  see  the  urgency. 

In  England  the  condition  of  things  outwardly  was  more 
critical  than  on  the  Continent.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  distress  there  in  1810,  bankruptcies,  closing  of  fac- 
tories, and  starvation.  The  next  year,  1811,  was  even  worse, 
more  bankruptices,  more  closings  of  factories,  and  wider 
spread  starvation.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  what 
cause  or  causes  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  commercial  and 
industrial  disaster.  For  one  thing  a  failure  of  crops  in  1811 
had  driven  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  almost  prohibitory  fig- 
ures, to  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  bushel.  How  much  of 
this  could  be  attributed  to  the  Continental  System?  How 
much  to  the  American  commercial  war?  How  much  to  a 
temporary  lessening  of  the  rainfall  or  to  an  unusual  dis- 
tribution of  moisture?  Napoleon's  system  undoubtedly 
was  a  powerful  contributory  cause  to  the  suffering  and  dis- 
tress in  England.    He  had  closed  to  British  industry  a  very 
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large  part  of  its  natural  market,  although  he  could  not 
close  it  absolutely.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tinental flour  imported  by  special  license  that  maintained 
England  in  this  very  year !  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
this  time  that  every  act  of  American  commercial  war  against 
England  was  checkmated  by  some  alleviating  circumstance 
in  Europe.  Thus  the  embargo  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  so  that,  as  American  ports  closed, 
Iberian  and  Spanish-American  colonial  ports  opened ;  but 
British  goods  were  sent  to  South  America  in  such  quantities 
that  they  lay  for  months  without  cover  on  the  streets  and 
wharves.  The  colonists  could  not  pay  for  more  than  a 
fraction  of  what  was  sent  them,  they  could  not  even  use 
much  of  what  was  unloaded  upon  them.  Bankruptcy  neces- 
sarily followed  this  ill-thought-on  enterprise  and,  where 
insolvency  was  not  the  penalty,  there  was  an  impairment 
of  credit  and  capital.  The  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  the 
opening  of  indirect  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  Ukewise  the  signal  for  dumping  great 
quantities  of  American  products  on  British  wharves.  In 
the  embargo  years  speculation  in  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
flour  had  forced  up  the  prices.  In  the  autumn  of  1809, 
tobacco  and  cotton  were  selling  at  Liverpool  at  shillings 
per  pound;  at  its  highest  point  tobacco  brought  fifteen 
and  one-half  pence,  and  cotton,  —  upland  cotton  —  twenty- 
four  pence  and  more.  Prices  then  rapidly  fell  to  four  and 
a  half  pence  for  tobacco  and  twenty  pence  for  cotton.  As 
to  flour,  that  was  selling  for  fifty-six  shillings  a  barrel  at 
Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  1809  and  rose  to  sixty,  to  sixty- 
six,  shillings  in  1810  and  1811.  The  letters  of  Ellis  and 
Allan  show  how  they  and  their  English  correspondents  were 
caught  with  large  stocks  of  American  produce  in  English 
warehouses.  They  were  able  to  hold  it  until  the  outbreak 
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of  war  made  it  salable  at  almost  any  price ;  but  for  many  a 
firm  the  over-speculation  of  1809  and  1810  spelled  disaster. 
In  1811,  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  on  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  were  in  a  very  dangerous  state. 
All  the  enemies  of  the  government  rallied  to  discredit  its 
policy  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
and  the  retetablishment  of  living  commercial  conditions 
with  the  United  States.  The  ship-owners  alone  remained 
firm  in  their  opposition  to  any  relaxation  and  their  voices 
were  heard  at  Downing  Street.  An  inquiry  was  held  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  evidence  that  was  taken 
then,  as  well  as  that  which  was  received  in  1808,  has  been 
printed  and  is  accessible  to  any  one  who  cares  to  read  it.^ 
He  will  get  very  little  tangible  information  as  the  result 
of  his  endeavor ;  but  he  will  get  enough  to  understand  that 
the  administration  was  obliged  by  discontent,  no  matter 
what  its  cause,  to  take  the  back  track.  Henry  Adams  tells 
us  that  if  a  strong  man  had  been  representing  America  at 
London  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1812,  war  might  then  have 
been  averted.  Possibly,  it  might  have  so  fallen  out,  had 
Pinkney  remained  at  his  post ;  but  there  was  no  one  there 
who  could  take  advantage  of  circumstances  as  they  arose. 


relotina  io  Th$  Orden  in  Council,  printed 
in  1812 ;  (in  ParliamerUary  Paper$,  Noa. 
231  and  210).  This  matter,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  will  be  found  in  An  Ah- 
9traei  of  tKe  Bwidenee  laidy  taken  in  tke 
House  of  Commont,  aooinol  tke  OnUrt  tn 
Couneii  (London.  1812). 


of  Kw%denc$^  Upon  tak* 
ino  Mi<e  ConndtnUion  toseral  PetUionM, 
FrumUtd  to  (Kb  Houao  of  Commona, 
TttpocUno  The  Ordon  in  Council,  ordered 
printed  in  1808,  and  reprinted  in  1812; 
and  Minuteo  of  Bwidenee,  taken  beforo 
Ihe  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  .  .  . 
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NOTES 

I.  Acts,  Orders,  etc.  —  [Proclamation  of  April  19,  1809.]  It^ 
recites  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  which  pro- 
vided that  in  case  either  France  or  Great  Britain  so  modifies  her  edicts 
as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United 
Stat^,  the  President  is  authorized  to  declare  the  same  after  which 
trade  with  that  nation  may  be  renewed.  The  British  minister  having 
declared  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  January  and  November,  1807, 
will  have  been  withdrawn  as  to  the  United  States  on  June  10  next ; 
after  that  day  American  trade  with  Great  Britain  may  be  renewed. 

[Order  in  Council,  April  26, 1809.]  It  recites  ^  the  Orders  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1807,  and  March  30,  1808.  In  consequence  of 
events  which  have  since  taken  place,  it  is  expedient  that  parts  of  these 
Orders  shall  be  altered  or  revoked.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  all 
ports  and  places  from  the  River  Ems  southward,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  Holland  and  plantations  of  those  governments, 
and  also  of  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  "  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  by  His  Majesty's 
naval  forces  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner.'' 

[Proclamation  of  August  9, 1809.]  After  reciting  the  Proclamation 
of  April  19  and  stating  that  the  Orders  in  Council  had  not  been  with- 
drawn, it '  proclaimed  this  fact  and  stated  that  consequently  *'  the 
trade  renewable  on  the  event  of  the  said  orders  being  withdrawn,  is 
to  be  considered  as  under  the  operation  of  the  several  acts  by  which 
such  trade  was  suspended." 

^Macon's  Bill  No.  2,  May  1,  1810.]  "  An  Act  concerning  the  com- 
mercial intercourse,  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France "  etc.  No  British  or  French  armed  vessel  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  harbors  or  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  except  when  forced  in  by  distress  or  when  charged  with 
despatches.  All  pacific  intercourse  with  any  interdicted  foreign,  armed 
vessel  is  forbidden. 

Section  4  provides  '*  that  in  case  either  Great  Britain  or  France 
shall,  before  the  third  day  of  March  next,  so  revoke  or  modify  her 
edicts  as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 

>  AnnaU  c/  C<mom9,  Uth  Cong.,  Ut       lationt,  iii,  241. 
and  2nd  SeaaionB,  Pt.  2,  2060.  *  AnnaU  of  Canoren,    lith   Cong., 

*  American  State  Paperg,  Foreign  Re-       Ist  and  2nd  Sewiona,  Pt.  2,  2076. 
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United  States  '*  the  President  shall  proclaim  the  same  and  if  the 
other  nation  shall  not  within  three  months  thereafter  similarly  revokis 
her  edicts,  then  the  Non-Interoourse  Act  shall  be  revived  against  that 
nation.  And  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  present  act  (in  sections 
1  and  2)  shall  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  be  discontinued  in 
relation  to  the  nation  so  modifying  her  decrees. 
-  ["  Rambouillet "  Decree,  March  23,  1810.]  Considering  that  the 
United  States  by  act  of  March  1,  1809  announced  non-intercourse 
with  France,  Napoleon  decrees  ^  that  all  vessels  navigating  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  or  possessed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  American 
citizens  which  shall  enter  into  any  French  port  after  May  20,  1809, 
shall  be  seized  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  **  caisse 
d'amortissement." 

[The  Due  de  Cadore's  Letter'  to  Armstrong,  August  5,  1810.] 
Congress  having  revoked  its  steps  (the  act  of  March  1, 1809)  the  ports 
of  America  are  open  to  French  commerce.  "  In  this  new  state  of 
things,  I  am  authorized  to  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  decrees  of  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  after  the  1st  of  November,  they 
will  cease  to  have  effect;  it  being  imderstood  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council, 
and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade  ...  or  that  the  United 
States  .  .  .  should  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  English." 

[Proclamation  of  November  2,  1810.]  It  recites  '  the  provisions 
of  Macon's  Bill  No.  2.  "  And  whereas  it  has  been  officially  made 
known  to  this  Government,  that  the  edicts  of  France  violating  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  revoked  as  to 
cease  to  have  effect  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month  " :  the  President 
proclaims  that  the  said  edicts  of  France  have  been  so  revoked  and 
that  from  this  day  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act 
shall  cease  in  relation  to  France. 

n.  The  Trianon  Decree.  —  Gallatin's  letter  to  Adams  with  the 
decree  enclosed  is  dated  Paris,  September  15, 1821.  The  letter  and 
enclosure  are  printed  in  Adams's  Writings  of  GaUoHn  (Philadelphia, 
1879)  U,  196,  and  in  The  Diary  of  James  OaUaHn  (New  York,  1914)  p. 
187 ;  and  an  English  translation  is  given  in  Appendix  iii  of  the  latter 
book.    Article  vi  of  this  decree  or  minute  of  August  5, 1810,  provides 

^Ammean    SiaU    Papers,    Porman      lofioiw,  iii,  386. 
JMoliOfu,  iii,  3S4.  •  AnnaU  </  Congrsse,  llth  Cong.,  3rd 

*  Ammioan  SiaU  Paptn,  Poreign  Ra-      SaM.,  1248. 
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that  for  the  future  and  until  the  1st  of  November  *'  les  navires  am&i- 
cains  pourront  entrer  dans  nos  ports ;  mais  leur  d^chargement  ne  pourra 
avoir  lieu,  h,  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  munis  d'une  license  sign^  de  notre 
main,  que  sur  un  rapport  fait  en  conseil  de  commerce,  constatant  qu'ils 
n'ont  pas  6t6  denationalise  par  leur  soumission  aux  arrets  du  conseil 
britannique,  et  qu'ils  n'ont  point  contrevenu  i  nos  dto^ts  de  Berlin  et 
de  Milan."  Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  writes 
me  that  the  original  reading  of  the  latter  part  of  Article  vi  was  "  Les 
batiments  Americains  entr^  dans  nos  ports  ni  seront  pas  confisqu^  s'ils 
n'ont  pas  ^t^  denationalize  par  leur  soumission  aux  arrets  du  Conseil 
Britannique  et  s'ils  n'ont  point  contrevenu  h,  nos  decrets  de  Berlin  et 
de  Milan  de  I'application  desquels  aucun  batiment  ne  pent  £tre  dis- 
pense que  par  ime  license  signee  de  notre  main."  The  amended  form 
is  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  minute  and  is  signed  by  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

NEW  MEASURES;  NEW  HEN 

The  population  of  the  United.  States  in  1810  was  a  little 
under  seven  millions  and  a  quarter  as  compared  with  five 
million  three  hundred  thousand  in  1800,  and  less  than  four 
millions  in  1790.^  A  study  of  these  first  three  censuses  shows 
that,  while  there  was  a  constant  pushing  into  the  interior, 
the  increase  in  population  west  of  the  water-parting  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  was  very  slow.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  still  unsettled  and  there 
were  great  quantities  of  wild  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  while  adding 
territory  of  immense  economic  possibilities,  increased  the 
immediate  population  by  only  some  sixty  thousand  human 
beings,  excluding  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains.  Studying 
map  and  population  tables  together,  one  is  surprised  at  the 
sparseness  of  settlement  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  country  was  agricultural  with  a  few  com- 
mercial towns  and  fewer  manufacturing  villages.  In  1810, 
the  urban  population,  including  in  that  designation  every 
town  with  ten  thousand  people  or  over,  was  something  over 
three  htmdred  thousand  in  comparison  with  two  hundred 
thousand  in  1800,  and  approximately  one  hundred  thousand 
in  1790.    These  figures  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  what 

'Contrary  to  the  leneral  Idea  of  the      there  were  600  m«n  to  every  491  women, 
pAueity   of   women   in   newly   eettled      tddng  the  country  through, 
oountriee,  the  oeneue  of  1790  ihows  that 
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constitutes  a  town  or  city  to-day.  They  are  none  the  less 
interesting  because  comparing  the  growth  of  the  urban 
population  with  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole^  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  there  was  no  pressure  from  the  land  to  the  town  — 
in  point  of  fact  the  movement  is  one  of  dissemination  rather 
than  of  concentration. 

Another  significant  fact  that  comes  out  in  these  early 
enumerations  is  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  black 
population.  In  the  first  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800,  the 
black  population  increased  thirty-two  per  cent,  the  white 
thirty-five ;  but  in  the  next  decade,  from  1800  to  1810,  the 
black  population  increased  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
the  white  thirty-six.^  This  increased  rate  of  growth  re- 
flects the  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  following  on  the  introduction  of  the  short-staple 
upland  cotton  as  a  profitable  commercial  crop. 

Eli  Whitney's  adaptation  of  the  existing  machineiy  for 
separating  the  cotton  seed  from  the  cotton  fibre  came  at 
one  of  those  psychological  moments  that  are  constantly 
met  with  in  historical  study.  The  inventions  of  Crompton, 
Arkwright,  and  others  in  England  in  combination  with 
the  introduction  of  steam  power  led  to  an  epoch-making 
development  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  to  an  accom- 
panjring,  insistent  demand  for  cheap  fibre.  The  existing 
sources  of  supply  of  the  long  staple  cotton  —  India,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Carolina  sea-islands  —  were  not  able 
to  meet  this  demand.  The  upland  of  the  Lower  South  was 
fitted  by  nature  with  soil,  temperature,  and  moisture  entirely 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  short-staple,  green-seed 
cotton  plant.  Two  things  stood  in  the  way  of  its  cultiva- 
tion :  the  lack  of  suitable  labor  and  the  difficulty  of  separat- 

>  A  notioeable  thing  about  the  in-  inoroaaed  from  69,000  to  106,000;  this 
oraaae  of  the  black  population  is  that  deeada  marking  the  first  pariod  of 
the  free  blacks  between  1790  and  1800      emancipation. 
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ing  the  seed  from  the  fibre.  Many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  solve  this  difficulty.  None  of  them  had  been 
successful  until  Whitney  in  1794  devised  a  machine  that 
could  be  used  conunercially.  He  and  his  partners  rented 
these  machines^  or  "gins,"  to  producers,  and  they  also 
bought  cotton  and  ginned  it  themselves.  Probably,  they 
were  actuated  partly  by  desire  for  gain  and  partly  by  a 
wish  to  properly  separate  the  cotton  from  the  seed.^  As 
almost  any  good  mechanic  could  duplicate  the  Whitney 
cotton-gin,  the  attempt  to  regulate  its  use  led  to  law  suits, 
disputations,  and  disappointments.  Had  not  Whitney  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  manufacturing  firearms  on  a  large  scale 
with  interchangeable  parts,  thereby  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  cotton-gin,  his  later  life  might  have  been 
another  tragedy  of  the  American  inventor.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  rapidly  overspread  the  Southern  uplands. 
There  was  a  market  for  every  pound  that  could  be  pro- 
duced ;  there  was  a  field  and  a  hoe  for  every  negro  slave 
who  could  be  procured. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  tangible  idea  of  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  cultivation.  If  one  puts 
it  in  pounds,  the  number  at  once  becomes  so  large  that 
it  is  beyond  ordinaiy  comprehension.  And  what  is  a 
pound  of  cotton?  What  does  it  signify?  How  much 
ordinary  cotton  cloth  does  it  make?  There  is  no  compre- 
hensible answer  to  any  of  these  inquiries.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  give  some  comprehension  of  the  extension  of 

1  "CoiTwpoiideiloe  of  EU  Whitney  ean  Eoooomie  AMOoUtion,  New  Series, 

relative  to  the  Invention  of  the  Ck>tton  No.  I,  also  foee  over  the  whole  field. 

Gin"  in  Amtrkan  Hutaneal  Remew,  iii,  W.  P.  Biake*e  "Sketch  of  the  Life  of 

QO.    M.   B.   Hammond's  introduction  EU  Whitney'*  in  New  Haven  Colony 


to  these  letters  is  the  best  summary  of  Historical    Society's    Papers,    v,    100, 

the  controversy  ss  to  this  notable  in-  gives  some  local  ooknr;  but  Whitney's 

vention,  and   Is   abundantly  supplied  career  deserves  much  fuller  notice  than 

with  dtatioos.    The  same  author's  Coi"  it  has  yet  received. 
tan  Industry,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
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the  industry  is  to  say  that  practically  no  North  American- 
grown  cotton  was  imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  United 
States  in  1790|  and  that  almost  two  hundred  thousand  bags 
of  it  were  imported  in  1810;  but  how  many  pounds  of 
cotton  there  were  in  a  bag  or  what  impression  it  would 
convey  to  us  if  we  knew,  is  an  entirely  different  question. 
The  cultivation  of  upland  cotton  increased  with  marvellous 
rapidity  and,  could  the  necessary  labor  have  been  found, 
it  would  have  increased  much  faster  had  not  commercial 
warfare  restricted  exportation.  This  lessening  of  foreign 
demand  was  in  part  made  good  by  a  great  increase  in  cotton 
spinning  in  the  North.  In  1807,  according  to  Gallatin/ 
there  were  fifteen  mills  with  about  eight  thousand  spindles 
in  the  United  States;  in  1811,  there  were  eighty-seven  mills 
with  eighty  thousand  spindles,  and  they  used  3,600,000 
pounds  of  cotton  in  twelve  months. 

By  this  time  the  Northern  States  had  generally  rid  them- 
selves of  negro  slavery  or  were  in  a  fair  way  to  end  it  by 
some  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation.  A  large  nimiber  of 
free  blacks  had  been  introduced  into  the  population  of  that 
section  and  had  aroused  jealousy  and  fear.  In  the  South, 
the  wave  of  sentimental  emancipation  had  spent  its  force. 
The  revolution  in  San  Domingo,  the  objections  that  were 
felt  toward  the  Northern  free  blacks,  and  the  increasing 
profitableness  of  slave  labor  resulting  from  the  extension 
of  cotton  cultivation,  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  emanci- 
pation in  that  part  of  the  country.  Quite  the  reverse  was 
true,*  for  South  Carolina,  in  1803,  repealed  the  law  prohib- 


^  Afneriean  State  Papen,  Finance,  ii, 
427;  see  also  on  the  general  subject. 
Tench  Coze's  Siaiemeni  of  the  Arte  and 
Manvfaeturee  ef  the  Uniied  SUUee  .  .  . 
1820  (Philadelphia.  1814). 

'Possibly  the  high  water  mark  of 
South    Carolinian   opposition    to    the 


dave  trade  is  to  be  seen  in  the  State 
law  of  December  1800.  This  forbade 
the  importation  of  negro  slaves  by  land 
or  water  —  ezoept  that  newcomers 
from  other  States  might  bring  in  not 
esoseding  ten  slaves  who  had  been  bis 
or  her  property  for  at  least  two  ymn. 
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iting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  State  and  re- 
awakened the  apprehensions  of  the  Northern  friends  of  the 
blacks.^ 

The  Constitution  provided,  as  one  of  the  famous  compro- 
miseS|  that  no  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  could  be  made 
by  Congress  before  1808,  but  a  tax,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  negro  imported,  might  be  imposed  at  any  time. 
In  1804  and  in  1805,  bills  for  levying  this  tax  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  but  without  anything  being  accom- 
plished. In  1807  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  abroad  on  the  first  day  permitted 
by  the  Constitution  (January  1,  1808).  Apart  from  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  oversea  slave  trade  there 
were  several  points  of  interest  in  the  debate.  Could  the 
foreign  slave  trade  be  stopped,  if  the  coastwise  slave  trade 
were  permitted  to  go  on?  And  what  should  be  done  with 
slaves  captured  on  vessels  breaking  the  law?  Also  what 
should  be  done  with  the  vessel,  her  captain  and  owners? 
If  the  interstate  slave  trade  was  to  continue,  how  could  the 
coastwise  trade  be  stopped?  On  the  other  hand,  if  that 
were  permitted,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  Florida,  Texas,  and  Cuba? 
The  matter  was  arranged  by  confining  the  domestic  sea- 

Probably  dread  of  San  Domingan  in-  and  69  to  Rhode  Island.  Somewhat 
iuireetionista  had  as  much  to  do  with  larger  figures  are  given  in  John  Lam- 
it  as  dislike  of  the  slave  trade  in  general.  bcrt*s  TraveU  u,  405.  The  Charleston 
A  list  of  vessels  importing  slaves  into  Timet  of  Jan.  5,  1807,  advertised  nine 


Charleston,  in  1804  to  1807  inclusive,  lots  of  freshly  imported  slaves  for  sale, 

with  the  country  of  the  owners  and  There  were  1815  in  all,  ranging  from 

number  of  slaves  brought  in  is  given  **Veiy  Prime  Congo**  to  "Choice  Gold 

in  the  speech  of  Senator  Smith  of  South  Coast**  negroes.     Many  similar  entries 


Carolina  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  can   be   found   in   the  newspapers  of 

in  AnnaU  of  Cangre$$,  16th  Cong.,  2d  Charieston  and  Savannah. 

Sees.,  72-77,  and  is  reprinted  in  Daw-  <  There  was  so  much  interest  in  1804 

■on  and  De  8auaBure*s  Cennu  cf  Charle*-  on  the  general  subject  of  slaves  and  the 

Urn  for  Ou  Year  1848,  136-142.     From  slave   trade   that  the  debates  in  the 

Jan.  1,  1804  to  Dec.  31.  1807,  202  slave  House  of  Commons  on  the  slave  trade 

ships   entered  at  Charieston    bringing  were  reprinted  at  length  as  in  Cheet- 

21,027  negroes.     Seventy  of  the  vessels  ham*8     RepubUcan     WatehF^Tcwet    for 

wen  British.  61  belonged  to  Charleston,  August  4,  1804. 
VOL.  IV. — 2  F 
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borne  traffic  to  vessels  of  over  forty  tons,  for  it  would  be 
easier  to  keep  an  eye  on  these  than  on  smaller  boats.  As 
to  the  disposal  of  the  captured  slaves,  that  was  a  more 
difficult  problem.  The  logical  thing  seemed  to  be  to  take 
them  back  to  Africa  and  land  them  free  and  unfettered  on 
their  native  continent.  The  trouble  was  that  practically 
no  slaves  were  kidnapped  by  the  slaver.  They  were  bought 
of  coastal  slave  dealers  who,  in  turn,  procured  them  from 
black  or  Arab  slavers,  who  had  originally  bought  them  in 
the  interior.  Slavery  was  the  usual  condition  of  things  in 
Africa.  Any  captive  taken  in  war  was  a  slave.  One  tribe 
raided  another  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
The  American  slave  trade  only  intensified  the  general  slave- 
making  habit.  Any  slaves  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
therefore,  would  be  seized  by  the  nearest  tribe  and  either 
used  for  its  own  purposes  or  sold  to  the  next  slave  dealer 
who  happened  to  come  along.  Under  these  circumstances, 
why  not  found  a  negro  state  on  the  African  shore  to  which 
liberated  slaves  might  go  or  be  taken.  This  project  had 
already  attracted  notice  in  England  and  America;  and 
had  led  to  the  chartering  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  in 
1791  by  George  III.  In  America,  several  persons,  among 
them  Dr.  William  Thornton,  the  designer  of  the  national 
capitol,  believed  that  in  deportation  lay  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  negro  slavery;  but  in  this  as 
in  some  other  things,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  the 
American  Colonization  Society  was  not  formed  until  after 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.^    Repatriation  in  Africa  being 


1 W.  E.  B.  DuBois  has  eone  over  with 
eare  the  early  hiatory  of  thu  subject 
in  his  SuppreMtion  qf  the  African  Stave- 
Trade  to  the  United  Staiee  {Harvard 
Hietarieat  Studiee,  No.  I).  Related 
material  is  in  Mary  8.  Locke's  "Anti- 
Slaveiy  in  America  (161»-1806)  *'  in 


Haddiffe  Cotteo*  Monograpke  No.  11. 
For  early  negro  deportation  projects, 
see  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Sherwood  in 
MieeiBsxppi  VaUey  Hietarieat  Review^  ii, 
4S4-608  and  Archibald  Alexander's 
Hietory  cf  CdaniMoiion  an  the  Weeiem 
Cooit  cf  Africa  (Philadelphia,  1846).  . 
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plainly  out  of  the  question,  it  was  proposed  to  sell  the  cap- 
tured negroes  to  the  highest  bidder.  To  the  friends  of  the 
blacks  the  proposition  that  the  United  States  could  have  a 
title  to  black  men  and  women  that  could  be  transferred  by 
sale  sieemed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  incongruous.  Pos- 
siblyi  the  captured  negroes  might  be  indentured  for  a  term 
of  years.  To  this  it  was  easy  to  reply  that  already  there 
were  too  many  free  blacks  in  the  country.  Finally;  it  was 
decided;  as  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  that  the  slaves 
should  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  vessel  was  condemned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  concluding  this  subject,  that 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  held  different  views.  Jefferson 
had  always  had  very  decided  ideas  as  to  the  wrongfulness 
of  the  slave  trade  and  had  brought  forward  the  matter 
in  a  message  to  Congress.  In  1803,  a  petition  had  been 
presented  to  him  for  the  pardon  of  a  man  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  bringing  slaves  into  the  United  States. 
In  reply  the  President  declared  that  the  prisoner's  situation, 
so  far  as  respects  himself,  merits  no  commiseration,  but 
that  of  his  wife,  children,  and  mother  does  as  also  does 
^Hhe  condition  of  the  unhappy  human  beings  whom  he 
forcibly  brought  away  from  their  native  country,  and  whose 
wives,  children  and  parents  are  now  suffering  for  the  want 
of  their  aid  and  comfort.''  To  Randolph,  the  matter  pre- 
sented itself  in  very  different  guise.  Slaves  were  property 
and  the  rights  of  slave  owners  were  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  What  right  had  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  legislate  as  to  what  disposition  a  Virginian  should 
make  of  his  property  ?  He,  therefore,  was  opposed  to  any 
such  legislation  and  when  the  bill  was  passed,  he  proposed 
that  the  whole  Virginia  delegation  should  wait  on  the 
President  and  demand  its  veto.    In  all  this,  John  Randolph 
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of  Koanoke  forecasted  the  future  and  used  language  that 
seemed  not  a  trifle  extraordinary  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
man  who  thought  negro  slavery  to  be  wrong  and  who 
emancipated  his  own  slaves  by  will. 

The  phenomenal  extension  of  cotton  culture  determined 
the  history  of  the  Lower  South  and^  in  the  existing  ignorance 
of  bacterial  life,  fastened  negro  slavery  on  that  region;^ 
the  application  of  steam  to  water  transportation  made 
possible  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  West  in  time  to  counter- 
act in  a  measure  the  growing  strength  of  the  Slave  States. 
A  dozen  patents*  had  been  given  for  the  propulsion  of 
vessels  by  power  other  than  sails,  and  a  dozen  vessels  and 
more  had  been  successfully  moved  by  steam'  before  the 
Clermont  left  her  dock  on  August  9,  1807.*  The  names  of 
John  and  Robert  L.  Stevens,  Oliver  Evans,  John  Fitch, 
James  Rumsey,  Nathan  Read,  and  Nicholas  L.  Roosevelt 
in  America,  and  William  Symington,  Lord  Stanhope,* 
and  Patrick  Millar  in  Great  Britain  are  all  associated  with 
vessels  that  were  moved  by  steam  before  that  day.  Of 
them  all  the  younger  Stevens,  only,  produced  a  boat  that 
repaid  the  cost  of  operation,  and  this  vessel,  the  Phcenix, 
came  from  the  shop  only  a  month  after  the  Clermont  made 
her  trial  trip. 

Of  Scottish-Ulster-Irish-Presbyterian  extraction,  Robert 


^  Had  the  malarial  mosquito  and  the 
bookworm  been  eUminaied  before  the 
invention  of  the  ootton-gin,  white  and 
not  black  labor  might  have  been  em- 
I^oyed  in  the  South. 

*See  '*Li8t  of  PatenU  transmitted 
to  Congress"  in  1805. 

*Ck>mmodore  P]reble*8  Chronoloffiedl 
Hittory  ,  ,  ,  of  Steam  Navtoaiiant  20> 
62. 

^  See  Fulton  to  Livingston*  August 
10,  1807,  in  E.  B.  Livingston's  The 
LivingtUme  nf  ZAmnoeUm  Manor,  386; 
i*B  Robert  PtOton,  216. 


'Lord  Stanhope  thought  that  the 
"side-wheel"  would  not  be  so  weU 
suited  to  the  broad  American  rivers  as 
the  "ducks-foot"  because  in  the  high 
seas  which  are  oonmion  on  those  riven, 
one  of  the  wheels  would  be  out  of  water 
while  the  other  would  be  too  deeply 
immersed.  "Barlow  Manuscripts," 
No.  17,  Barlow  to  Fulton,  May  11, 
1803.  In  1790,  Stanhope  had  actually 
taken  out  a  patent  to  operate  a  double- 
ended  vessel  which  was  to  be  driven  by 
"a  propeller  operating  like  tha  foot  of 
an  aquatic  bird. 


It 
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Fulton  ^  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  an  early  age 
removed  to  England  where  he  studied  art  and  painted  pic- 
tures. Suddenly  he  abandoned  art  and  took  to  engineer- 
ingi  making  plans  and  writing  about  canals  and  canal 
diggers.  He  next  went  to  France  where  he  fell  in  with  Joel 
Barlow  and  later  with  Robert  R.  Livingston.  While  there 
he  busied  himself  with  "torpedoes"  which  were  really 
floating  mines^  with  a  plunging  boat,  and  finally  with  a 
steamboat.  All  of  these  were  real  things,  but  none  was 
thoroughly  successful.  An  ordinary  splinter  net  hung 
away  from  the  ship's  sides  would  protect  against  the  tor- 
pedo ;  the  submersible  went  under  water  with  Fulton  and 
three  men  in  her  and  stayed  under  water  with  them^  but  it 
could  not  be  moved  to  any  practicable  extent  with  a  screw 
propeller  worked  by  two  men  at  a  crank ;  the  boat  propelled 
by  fire  went  up  and  down  the  Seine^  but  it  was  not  com- 
mercially useful.  In  France,  Fulton  had  sight  of  Fitch's 
plans.  He  knew  of  all  or  nearly  all  preceding  boats.  He 
studied  the  formula  for  calculating  resistance  of  wetted 
surfaces,  and  experimented  with  something  like  a  modem 
marine  engineering  tank.  Livingston,  with  Stevens  and 
Roosevelt,  had  been  experimenting  on  steam  navigation 
in  New  York  before  his  appointment  as  minister  to  France. 
He  had  a  grant  from  the  State  legislature  giving  him  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  for  a  term  of 
years,  provided  he  produced  a  workable  steamboat  within 


>  The  latest  and  beet  work  on  Fulton 
ie  H.  W.  Dickineon'e  RobeH  FuUan, 
Bnainmr  and  ArtUi  :  Hit  LiSt  and 
Work*  (London,  1913).  See  alao  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Ck>lden'8  Life  of  Robert 
ruUon  (New  York.  1817)  and  critidnne 
of  it  ae  An  BxaminaUon  of  CadufoUader 
D.  Coldon'M  Book,  entUUd  A  Life  of 
Robori  FuUon,  By  a  friend  of  John 
FiiA,  deeoaood,  1818:  and  A  Vindiea- 
Ham  by  CadwaOador  X>.  Coldon,  of  ths 


Steam  Bool  Right  granted  by  the  State 
of  New  York  (Albany.  1818).  An 
ezoellent  family  biography  ie  the  menx>ir 
by  Fulton's  great  granddaughter.  Mm. 
Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe,  entitled  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  *' Clermont."  Ae  to  the 
validity  of  Livingston  and  Fulton's 
monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  New 
York  waters  by  state  grant,  see  opinion 
of  W.  A.  Duer  in  his  Lecturee  on  Cof^ 
iOtutional  Juriepntdenee,  506-^12. 
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a  certain  time.  He  now  enlisted  the  services  of  Fultoni 
who  with  opportunity  in  his  hands  at  once  proceeded  to 
order  an  engine  to  be  built  in  England  for  a  boat  to  be  con- 
structed in  America.    The  combination  proved  successful. 

At  the  time,  there  was  almost  no  excitement  over  either 
the  Clermont  or  the  Phcenix.  The  newspapers  are  painfully 
barren  of  notice  of  these  momentous  voyages  and  most  of 
the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  later  birth. 
The  steamboat  came  into  the  world  as  quietly  as  the  tele- 
phone or  the  trolley  car,  but  with  even  more  far-reaching 
effects.  The  cost  of  a  ticket,  which  was  seven  dollars 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  not  including  meals,  may  have 
damped  the  enthusiasm  of  most  intending  voyagers.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  public  began  to  utilize  the  new 
mode  of  conveyance.  By  the  end  of  the  season,  the  steam- 
boat was  carrying  seventy  passengers  on  a  trip.  In  the 
winter,  she  was  entirely  reconstructed.  In  a  few  years, 
three  boats  were  running  on  the  Hudson;  a  ferry  service 
had  been  established  with  the  Jersey  shore ;  and  Stevens's 
boat,  which  had  gone  outside  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Dela- 
ware, was  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington,  thus 
shortening  the  time  of  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Phil- 
adelphia. The  next  conquest  was  Long  Island  Sound  and 
then  the  steamboat  appeared  on  western  waters  where 
its  effect  was  immediate  in  sending  the  price  of  freight  down 
twenty-five  per  cent  and  making  possible  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  on  the  rich  prairie  lands  far  away  from  the  markets 
of  the  East. 

The  booming  prosperity  of  the  Lower  South,  following 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  upland  short-staple  cotton,  'showed 
itself  in  the  growing  spirit  of  nationalism  and  a  belief  in  the 
prowess  of  America.  This  became  visible  in  Congress  with 
the  entrance  of  Calhoun  and  his  colleagues  into  public  life. 
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Since  1801  the  Jeffersonians  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  their 
particularistic  tendencies.  Jefferson  had  written  about 
the  "Nation"  and  Madison  in  the  settlement  of  the  01m- 
stead  case,  had  upheld  the  authority  of  the  national  govern- 
ment in  a  way  that  one  would  hardly  have  expected  from 
the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798.  Years 
before,  in  1778,  Gideon  Olmstead,  a  native  bom  Connecti- 
cut seafarer  with  three  companions  had  captiu-ed  a  British 
sloop,  the  Active,  with  thirteen  seamen  on  board.  Before 
he  could  get  his  prize  into  a  New  Jersey  harbor,  two  Penn- 
sylvania vessels,  one  of  them  a  State  ship,  took  her  away 
from  him  and  a  Pennsylvania  jury  decided  that  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  and  not  Olmstead  had  captured  her.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Continental  Congress  and  commissioners 
appointed  by  it  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
court,  but  the  prize  money  had  already  been  paid  over  to 
the  State  treasurer.  Year  after  year,  and  decade  after 
decade,  Gideon  Olmstead  fought  on.  In  1808,  when  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  secured  an  order  or  mandamus  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  directing  the 
marshal  of  the  Pennsylvania  federal  court  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  prize  funds  and  turn  them  over  to  Olmstead. 
When  the  marshal  tried  to  do  this  he  found  his  way  barred 
by  State  militia  conunanded  by  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Bright.  A  little  later  the  marshal  tried  again  and  this  time 
he  secured  the  persons  of  the  custodians  of  the  money. 
Then  came  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  but  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  yield  and 
returned  the  prisoners  to  the  marshal.  Meantime,  the 
State  legislature  had  appropriated  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor.  Upon 
receiving  this  money,  the  marshal  released  his  victims  and 
paid  it  over  to  Olmstead.    General  Bright  had  been  dealt 
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with  for  obstructing  federal  processes  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  and  fine  and  so^  also^  had  some  of  his  men. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  these  later  transactions  that  the 
Pennsylvania  legislators  ''as  the  guardians  of  the  State 
rights,"  resolved  that  they  could  not  permit  an  infringement 
of  those  rights  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power, 
and  so  on  for  five  paragraphs.  Governor  Snyder  of  Penn- 
sylvania sent  these  resolutions  to  President  Madison, 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  ''adjust"  the  present 
"unhappy  collision  of  the  two  Governments  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  be  equally  honorable  to  them  both"  and 
told  him  of  the  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  Madison 
repUed  (April  13,  1809)  that  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  unauthorized  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  decree  of  the  federal  court  "but  is  expressly  enjoined, 
by  statute,  to  carry  into  effect  any  such  decree  where  oppo- 
sition may  be  made  to  it."  It  was  a  propitioils  circum- 
stance, he  wrote,  that  the  legislature  had  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  removal  of  the  existing  difficulty ;  and  he 
felt  "great  pleasure"  in  assuring  himself  that  the  authority 
given  in  it  would  be  exercised  in  a  patriotic  spirit.  On  his 
part,  the  President,  after  an  interval,  pardoned  General 
Bright  and  his  militiamen  on  the  ground  that  they  had  acted 
under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.^ 

In  1811,  it  became  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  wearying  of  inaction,  was  content 
no  longer  to  submit  to  insults,  and  was  conscious  of  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  nationalism.    In  May,  an  American  frigate 

^  Qe&  AnnaU  of  ConffresB,  llih  Cong.,  PenoBylvania,    and    Virginia's    action 

Pt.  2,  2263-2269.    There  ia  an  excellent  thereon  are  in  ibid,,  xviii,   104.    For 

aooount  of  this  caae,  with  dtationa  to  extracts  from  the  resolutions  with  a 

the  legal  authorities,  by  H.  L.  Carson  good  paragraph  on  the  case  itaelf,  see 

in  Penntylvania  MaQtuine  of  Hutory  Herman  V.  Ames's  SiaU  DoeumerUi  on 

and  Bioffraphy,  xvi.  385.    The  amend-  Ffderal  RdaHom,  No.  ii. 
ment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by 
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fired  on  a  British  ship-of-war;  in  November^  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  expressed  western  protest  against  British  inter- 
ference with  the  Indians  south  of  the  boundary  line;  and 
in  December  new  men  filled  with  aggressive  nationalism 
came  into  prominent  political  positions. 

Paul  Hamilton,  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  on  Jime  9,  1810, 
directed  conmianders  of  American  naval  vessels  to  resist 
any  attack  on  the  national  dignity  by  the  British  or  any 
one  else.  Now  that  conunerce  with  France  was  again 
permitted  British  warships  reappeared  off  the  American 
coast.  Again,  American  vessels  were  stopped  and  searched 
and  seamen  taken  from  them.  Commodore  John  Rodgers, 
with  a  small  squadron  including  the  frigates  CanatitiUion 
and  President^  was  directed  to  cruise  olBT  the  coast  from 
Montauk  Point  to  Cape  Henry.  Following  the  Secretary's 
instructions,  Rodgers  ordered  his  conmianders  to  submit 
to  no  insult  of  any  kind  and,  if  fired  on,  to  return  two  shots 
for  one.  Nothing  happened  in  1810,  but  in  1811,  the 
British  frigate  Gv^rriire  impressed  a  seaman  from  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  off  Sandy  Hook.  Thereupon,  the  Secretary  or- 
dered Rodgers,  who  was  in  port  at  the  moment,  to  put  to 
sea  and  carry  out  his  former  instructions.  It  thus  happened 
that  the  lookout  on  the  President  sighted  a  ship-rigged 
vessel  that  in  the  distance  looked  like  the  Guerriire  (May  16, 
1811).  Rodgers  set  all  sail  in  pursuit,  but  did  not  come  up 
with  the  chase  imtil  after  sundown.  'She  was  plainly  a 
man-of-war,  and  in  the  uncertain  light  appeared  to  be  a 
frigate.  Both  commanders  hailed  at  the  same  time  without 
answer.  When  on  the  point  of  hailing  a  second  time,  a 
gun  was  fired  from  the  stranger.  The  President  at  once 
replied,  and  the  firing  became  general  and  continued,  with 
an  intermission,  until  there  plainly  was  no  probability  of 
any  further  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  ship. 
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Rodgers  then  hailed  and  this  time  received  an  answer  that 
the  stranger  was  the  British  sloop-of-war,  Little  Belt. 
Around  this  conflict,  there  has  gathered  controversy,  as 
the  American  and  British  accounts  were  very  different. 
Two  things  are  perfectly  plain.  One  is  that  the  President 
should  have  sent  the  LdtUe  Belt  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
the  smallest  time  given  in  the  American  account.  The 
other  is  that  an  American  frigate  had  taken  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  British  warship  and  given  her  at  least  as  good  as 
she  sent.  The  affair  soothed  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
American  people  and  made  them  quite  indifferent  as  to 
reparation  for  the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake} 

The  growing  friction  with  the  natives  of  the  Northwest 
resulted  from  the  nervousness  of  the  settlers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  over  the  increasing  assertiveness  of  Tecumseh 
and  the  Indian  tribes  that  he  was  welding  into  an  associa- 
tion with  the  good-will  of  the  British  authorities  in  Upper 
Canada.  Tecumseh  was  one  of  those  rare  Indians  of  whom 
there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  within  the  limits  of 
American  annals.  He  strove  to  reconstruct  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  habits  of  the  natives  on  the  frontier.  He 
labored  hard  to  make  them  self-sustaining,  to  drive  away 
the  drink  demon,  and  to  limit  their  selling  of  lands  to  the 
whites.  He  was  opposing  the  march  of  human  history, 
but  his  efforts  were  praiseworthy  and  his  success  remark- 
able. It  was  inevitable  that  white  settlements  should 
spread  into  the  wilderness,  that  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton should  listen  to  the  plaints  of  the  pioneers,  and  should 
not  always  inquire  too  closely  into  the  methods  employed 
by  their  agents  to  enforce  peace.    William  Henry  Harrison 

1 C.   O.  Paullin'i  Commodore  Jokn  Nawd  Hiitory  of  the  UnUed  SkOee,  U 

Bodoen,    211-212;     Mahan's    War  cf  167;    American  State  Paper; 

ISIS,  u  257 ;   James's  Naval  Hietory  o/  RetaUone,  iU,  473,  477. 
Oreat  Britain,  v,  274;  Thomas  Clark's 
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had  charge  of  the  region  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth.  He  had 
lived  long  in  the  western  country  and  had  come  to  express 
in  thought  and  action  the  aspirations  of  the  frontier  people. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  he  marched 
toward  the  model  Indian  town  of  Tippecanoe.  Tecumseh 
was  absent  at  the  moment  or,  possibly,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  battle.  As  it  was,  the  Indians  attacked  Harrison 
and  his  men  in  their  encampment  not  far  from  the  town. 
They  were  beaten  off  and  deserted  their  habitations  (No- 
vember 7,  1811).  Around  this  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  there 
has  grown  a  good  deal  of  doubt.^  To  some  modem  writers 
it  does  not  appear  creditable  from  military  or  humanitarian 
points  of  view ;  to  the  western  people  of  that  time  it  ap- 
pealed strongly  as  marking  the  end  of  a  pusillanimous  chap- 
ter in  our  history.  They  hailed  it  as  a  victory  and  the 
man  in  command  as  a  hero.  It  was  the  first  of  a  chain  of 
events  that  ultimately  made  William  Henry  Harrison 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  same  year,  1811,  that  seemed  to  mark  a  turning 
point  in  our  histoiy,  a  political  revolution  took  place  in 
Massachusetts  that  heightened  the  spirits  of  the  warhke 
section  of  the  Republican  party.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Federalists  lost  control  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  of  that  State.  The  victory 
was  not  so  complete  as  the  Republicans  persuaded  them- 
selves, for  the  defeat  of  the  Federalist  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor was  due  to  personal  unpopularity  and  the  margin  of 
Republican  strength  in  the  Senate  was  very  small,  being 
only  one  on  a  full  vote.  It  was  enough,  however,  to  secure 
the  retirement  of  Timothy  Pickering  from  his  seat  in  the 

>T1m  Harriwn  M»  k  fuUy  mv^  Gmurai  WUUam  ff.  Hani§on,  tmd  a 
Mutod  in  MofM  DawK>n't  Hi§lanoaL  Vimdieaiian  of  kU  CharaeUr  a$id  ConAtd 
Narmtim  ^  ths  .  ,  .  Smvket  of  Motor-      (CindmiAti,  1824)  oh.  sdL 
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national  Senate.  Otherwise^  the  Republicans  used  their 
power  very  ill.  They  redistricted  the  State  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  In  doing  this  they  followed  evil  examples 
from  New  York  and  Virginia.  They  arranged  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  electoral  districts  so  that  strong  Federalist 
towns  were  placed  by  themselves.  It  was  hoped  by  this 
arrangement  that  Republican  minorities  in  two  of  the  old 
districts  might  be  converted  into  a  Republican  majority  in 
one.  To  accomplish  this,  some  of  the  new  senatorial  dis- 
tricts were  shaped  in  a  manner  that  violated  geography, 
natural  interest,  and  pretty  much  everything  else.*  By 
adding  a  few  details  to  this  cartographical  monstrosity, 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  strange  looking  beast,  which 
was  dubbed  a  '^  gerrymander,"  thus  consigning  Elbridge 
Gerry  the  Republican  governor,  who  was  guilty  of  approv- 
ing the  law,  to  everlasting.  poUtical  infamy.  And  the 
scheme  did  not  have  the  measure  of  success  that  covers 
many  sins.  In  the  next  election,  the  Federalists  brought 
forward  their  old  popular  candidate,  Caleb  Strong,  and 
elected  him,  and  also  a  Federalist  legislature.  Gerry  found 
solatium  in  being  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  twelfth  Congress  came  together  in  December,  1811, 
and  did  not  adjourn  until  July,  1812.  Henry  Clay  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  first  time,  having 
already  served  a  term  in  the  Senate,  and  was  at  once  chosen 
Speaker.  Behind  him  was  a  remarkable  group  of  young 
men,  as  the  ages  of  legislators  go,  —  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Langdon  Cheves,  William  Lowndes,  and  David  R.  Wil- 
liams of  South  Carolina,  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee,  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  and  Peter  B.  Porter  of  New 

1 E.  C.  Oiiffith't  R%$e  and  Devdop-  torietU  and  Oenealooieal  Reoiaitr  for 
mtnt  ofths  Otrrymander ;  J.  W.  Dean's  October,  1892;  also  privately  printed. 
"Gerrymander"  in  NwhSngland  Hit- 
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York.  At  the  time  their  fame  and  position  were  much  the 
same;  but  now,  none,  save  historians,  remember  any  of 
them,  except  Clay  and  Calhoun.  They  stood  for  a  diffei^ 
ent  generation  than  that  represented  by  Jefferson  and  the 
reformers  of  1801.  Excepting  Porter,  they  all  came  from 
the  South  and  expressed  agrarian  protest  against  com- 
mercial domination,  —  the  restiveness  of  producer  against 
distributor,  —  in  this  case  represented  by  British  capital- 
ists and  their  American  partners  in  the  general  crime  of 
defrauding  agriculture  of  its  just  share  in  the  profits  rightly 
belonging  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Henry  Clay  was  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of 
Chancellor  Wythe,  who  moulded  so  many  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Old  Dominion.  At  the  age  of  twenty.  Clay  had 
gone  to  Kentucky  and  there  taken  up  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  entered  politics.  He  ardently  believed  in  the 
^'eternal  principle  of  self-preservation'^  that  justifies  any 
measure  which  seems  to  be  necessary  and  knows  no  limi- 
tation of  time  or  place.  Probably  no  man  in  our  political 
annals  achieved  conspicuous  poUtical  success  so  early  in 
life,  or  failed  so  utterly  to  win  the  largest  measure  of  fame. 
Clay  brought  into  Congress  the  confidence  of  the  pioneer 
in  himself  and  in  his  neighbors.  He  believed  in  the  Nation 
and  in  ^Hhe  Fathers.^'  His  eloquence  was  such  that  he  and 
his  hearers  were  carried  away  with  it  and  he  proclaimed 
as  facts,  without  reservation,  things  that  some  slight  study 
would  have  shown  him  were  wrong.  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houn was  of  that  Scottish-Irish-Presbyterian  stock  that 
has  80  powerfully  wrought  on  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States.  Bom  in  South  Carolina,  he  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  New  Haven  in  1804,  passing  another  year  and 
a  half  in  Connecticut  in  the  study  of  law.  He  possessed 
remarkable  mental  gifts,  reading  Locke's  ''Essay  on  the 
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Human  Understanding"  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  had 
not  the  oratorical  power  of  Clay  or  of  Webster,  but  he  argued 
logically  and  boldly,  convincing  men  by  reason  rather  than 
by  eloquence.  He  immediately  took  a  foremost  place  in 
Congress,  arguing  for  the  power  of  the  country  to  enforce 
its  rights.  To  Clay  and  Calhoun  must  be  added  Daniel 
Webster,  although  he  did  not  enter  Congress  until  1813. 
He  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  the  son  of  a  simple  farmer 
who  had  fought  at  Bennington.  As  a  boy,  Webster  was 
physically  weak,  which  marked  him  out  —  in  those  days  — 
for  education.  He  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  taught 
school,  and  became  a  lawyer.  In  1800,  while  Webster  was 
still  an  undergraduate,  the  citizens  of  Hanover,  his  college 
town,  invited  him  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July  oration.^ 
He  did  so  and  it  was  printed.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of 
flamboyant  nationality.  He  proclaimed  the  "present 
grandeur  [of]  the  empire  of  Columbia."  At  the  name  of 
"our  father  Washington,"  now  "consigned  to  dust,"  the 
sympathetic  tear  glistens  in  the  eye  of  every  youthful  hero. 
Ending,  Webster  invoked  "the  God  of  our  Fathers"  to 
preserve  secure  Columbia's  freedom.  The  hjrpercritical 
may  find  fault  with  the  exuberance  of  the  phrasings  of 
Webster  and  Clay  and  of  the  early  nationalistic  utterances 
of  Calhoun.  To  the  historical  student,  they  come  as  rays 
of  sunshine  out  of  the  dastard  debates  of  the  preceding 
decade. 

Meantime,  the  coming  of  James  Monroe  into  the  ad- 
ministration as  Secretary  of  State  and  the  departure  of 
Robert  Smith  (April  1,  1811)  changed  the  whole  tone  of 
the  executive  department  as  to  the  expediency  of  fighting 
with  carnal  weapons.    Monroe  had  returned  to  Virginia 

>  An  Oration,  pnmounctd  oi  Hanmer^  1800  .  .  .  By  DmM  WditUr  (Hanovar, 
New-Hampahire,  the  4ih  Day  of  July,      1800). 
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from  England,  disgusted  with  everything  and  everybody, 
for  he  had  been  humiliated  at  Paris,  Madrid,  London,  and 
Washington.  After  brooding  over  his  misfortimes  and 
dabbling  with  the  schemes  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
he  accepted  the  friendly  hand  held  out  to  him  by  Madison 
and  again  became  a  figure  in  national  life.  Into  the  tangled 
play  of  politics  in  Congress,  of  diplonmcy  in  the  executive 
department,  and  of  intrigues  everywhere  it  is  profitless  to 
venture.  Monroe  came  into  office  with  a  serious  and  firm 
conviction  that  the  American  government  must  resent  the 
usage  which  it  had  received  and  was  receiving  from  for- 
eign powers,  not  by  arguments  and  protests  merely,  but  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  These  opinions  he  held  forth  day  and 
night  and  was  more  responsible  than  any  one  else  for  the 
declaration  of  war.^ 

A  very  little  concession  at  this  time  would  have  turned 
the  scale  toward  conciliation  with  Britain,  for  the  actions 
of  Napoleon  were  most  harassing.  Were  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  repealed  or  were  they  in  force  ?  How  could 
any  one  tell?  Some  American  vessels  were  admitted  to 
French  ports  and  treated  hospitably;  others  were  burned 
on  the  high  seas  by  French  armed  vessels.  General  Serurier, 
the  French  representative  at  Washington,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  American  government  on  these  matters, 
for  his  instructions  directed  him  to  make  no  pledges  as  to 


>  See  "  Joeeph  Oalee  on  the  War 
Manifeeto  of  1812"  in  Amenean  Hit- 
lorieal  Rewiew,  nil.  303-310.  This 
•rtide  oonUine  entirely  new  matter  on 
the  history  of  this  time.  The  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Gales  was  written  out 
somewhere  about  1850.  It  is  stron^y 
oonfinned  by  a  letter  written  by  Mon- 
roe to  some  unknown  pecson  in  England 
in  "the  faU  of  1811"  (Wriiinoa,  ▼,  101). 
In  it  Monroe  states  the  ease  of  the  United 
States  ss  it  lay  in  his  mind  at  the  time. 
The  Entfish,  he  wrote,  demanded  of 


the  United  SUtes  '*  not  that  they  should 
protest  their  neutral  rights  against 
France  in  a  commerce  with  O.  Britain 
and  her  dominions*  but  that  they  should 
open  the  continent  to  British  manu- 
factures" or  that  Great  Britain  should 
retain  the  Orders  in  Council  and  Amer- 
ica withdraw  the  prohibition  to  import 
British  goods.  Such  a  demand,  he 
thought,  showed  a  determined  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
to  the  United  SUtes. 
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the  Decrees.  Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  the  United  States 
was  not  adequately  represented  at  Paris.  Armstrong  had 
long  since  returned  home,  leaving  the  legation  in  charge  of 
Jonathan  Russell,  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  disagree- 
able charges  in  diplomatic  language.  Madison  decided  to 
send  Joel  Barlow  as  minister  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well 
known,  and  where  he  had  spent  many  profitable  years.  He 
was  nominated,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  his  depart- 
ure was  delayed,  was  determined  on,  and  was  again  put  off, 
—  all  to  the  uneasiness  of  Serurier.  The  Frenchman  could 
not  understand  Monroe  at  all.  Neither  could  the  new 
British  envoy,  Augustus  J.  Foster,  who  held  to  the  regular 
British  Tory  view  that  the  misunderstanding  had  flowed 
entirely  from  Jefferson's  proclamation  ordering  British 
men-of-war  out  of  American  waters,  while  permitting 
French  naval  vessels  to  remain  in  them.  Foster  had  been 
instructed  not  to  give  way  at  all  as  to  the  Orders  in  Council, 
but  he  was  authorized  to  make  reparation  for  the  Chesor 
peake  outrage  without  requiring  any  disavowals  or  inquiries. 
When  Foster  conversed  with  Madison  and  Monroe,  they 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  Chesapeake. 
The  general  subject  of  impressment  interested  them  keenly, 
but  th^  seemed  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  redressing 
that  except  by  resort  to  force.  Foster  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  talk  as  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  which  was  rife  at 
Washington  at  the  time.  He  lost  his  temper  and  thus 
played  directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  for  war 
with  his  country. 

Into  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  anger  at  Washington 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1812,  there  was  interjected  a 
curious  complication  which  is  known  as  the  affair  of  the 
''Henry  Letters."  John  Henry  was  an  actual  person,  a 
British  subject.    He  had  visited  Boston  and  had  written 
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letters  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  detailing  con- 
versations that  he  had  had  with  leading  Federalists  of  New 
England.  He  had  followed  up  his  letters  with  demands  for 
money  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  himdred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  One  British  official  after  another 
refusing  payment,  he  had  sailed  for  the  United  States  with 
copies  or  paraphrases  of  his  letters.  Ultimately;  after 
intricate  negotiations  these  "Henry  Letters"  were  sold  to 
the  government  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Madison  sent 
them  to  Congress  (March  9,  1812).  He  prophesied  that 
"the  discovery  of  such  a  procedure  [as  shown  in  the  letters] 
.  .  .  will  not  fail  to  render  more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
good  citizens  that  happy  union  .  .  .  which,  under  Divine 
Providence,  is  the  guarantee  of  their  liberties,  their  safety, 
their  tranquillity,  and  their  prosperity."  *  Upon  seeing  the 
letters  and  finding  them  quite  commonplace,  the  Feder- 
alists laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  Republican  officials  who 
had  paid  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  them. 

Joel  Barlow  reached  Paris  in  September,  1811.  In  due 
course  he  asked  for  information  as  to  whether  the  Decrees 
were  repealed  as  to  the  United  States  or  were  still  in  full 
vigor.  In  reply  the  "Decree  of  St.  Cloud"  was  placed  in 
his  hands.  It  was  dated  April  28,  1811,  and  stated  that 
the  earlier  decrees  "are  definitively,  and  to  date  from  the 
1st  day  of  November  last,  considered  as  not  having  existed 
in  regard  to  American  vessels."  '  This  dociunent  had  never 
been  promulgated ;  it  had  not  been  sent  to  Russell  and  no 
copy  had  reached  Serurier.  Was  it  an  after-thought  drawn 
up  at  the  moment  and  ante-dated  to  placate  America  at 

1  NQm'i  WmUy  RtguUr,  ii,  l»-27 ;  Amifieam    Hithrieai    Rmem.   i,    61 ; 

AnnaU  cf  Congreu,   12th    Coof .,  Pt.  Moriaon*i  H.  O.  Otia^  ii.  43. 
I«  1162-1181 ;    Henry  AiUiiia*i  artide  *  See  Ammiean  SlaU  Pmptn,  Fonign 

on   "Count   Edwsitl   d«  Crfllon"   in  JMoKont,  iii.  008. 
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the  outset  of  the  Russian  campaign?  It  matters  little,  for 
almost  at  the  moment  this  paper  came  into  Barlow's  pos- 
session, Napoleon  left  Paris  for  Moscow,  Elba,  Waterloo, 
and  St.  Helena.  American  history  was  no  longer  to  be 
dominated  by  him. 

Two  things  that  might  have  caused  the  administration 
and  the  war  party  in  Congress  to  pause  in  their  belligerent 
careers  were  the  news  that  came  from  Russia  and  the 
growing  kindness  of  tone  of  the  government  in  England. 
John  Quincy  Adams  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States,  in  October,  1809.  The  out- 
look seemed  most  disheartening  and  remained  so  for  a  time. 
The  Russian  Czar  was  deeply  involved  in  the  alliance  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  French  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  ap- 
peared to  be  carrying  all  before  him.  The  only  thing  that 
Adams  could  do  was  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those 
in  power,  do  what  he  could  for  his  countrymen,  and  watch 
the  course  of  events.  These  tasks  he  performed  admirably. 
He  met  many  old  friends  and  made  new  ones.  American 
vessels  sailing  to  the  Baltic  had  been  seized  by  Danish  pri- 
vateers and  sequestered  or  condemned  as  good  prize.  The 
same  thing  had  happened  in  Sweden.  Adams  tried  to  get 
the  Russian  government  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  owners. 
As  the  winter  of  1810  wore  on,  it  became  evident  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Czar  towards  his  French  ally  was  undergoing 
a  change.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  natural  fickle- 
ness of  the  Czar  Alexander  or,  more  likely,  it  was  due  to 
a  growing  consciousness  on  his  part  that  Napoleon,  through 
his  Continental  System,  was  undermining  the  economic 
and  military  strength  of  Russia.  It  happened,  therefore, 
that  when  Adams  applied  for  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
Russian  agents  at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  to  put 
pressure  upon  the  authorities  to  hasten  the  disposition  of 
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American  prize  cases  the  orders  ^  were  issued  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one.  Moreover,  the  Czar  refused  to  keep  Ameri- 
can vessels  out  of  Russian  ports,  with  the  result  that  they 
thronged  to  them,  bringing  in  American  products  and 
likewise  some  things  that  were  not  American,  and  they  took 
away  large  quantities  of  Russian  goods.  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  strike,  but  a  whole  year  was  necessary  for  the 
requisite  preparations  to  be  completed.  And  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1812  that  he  began  the  campaign  that 
meant  so  much  for  the  interests  of  civilization.  Adams 
detailed  all  these  things  in  long,  well-written  despatches  to 
Washington,  but  they  seem  to  have  produced  slight  im- 
pression upon  Monroe  or  the  President.  They  may  not  have 
reached  Washington  "before  the  declaration  of  war. 

As  to  England,  the  change  that  was  coming  over  the 
governing  class  might  well  have  been  understood  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  had  resided  so  long  at  London  and 
certainly  would  have  been  accurately  reported  by  Pinkney, 
had  he  been  still  in  residence  at  the  British  capital. 
Wellesley 's  instructions  to  Foster  were  by  no  means  concili- 
atory ;  but  compared  with  those  issued  to  Rose  and  to  Jack- 
son, might  be  described  as  friendly.  In  January,  1812,  Welles- 
ley  gave  up  his  office,  which  fell  to  Castlereagh.  Perceval 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  re-constituted  government  and 
the  Orders  in  Council  continued  in  force.  The  economic 
condition  of  England  was  serious,  and  was  becoming  more 
so  all  the  time.  Riots  and  petitions  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  then  came  an  inquiry  into  the  results  of  the  Orders 
in  Council.  At  the  same  time  the  debates  in  Parliament 
took  on  more  asperity.    It  was  recognized  that  a  warlike 

>  See  Adftma*!  letter  dated  St.  P«ter»-  graph  it  omitted  from  the  letter  aa 

burn,  14  February,  1810,  in  Maanehu-  printed   in    Ford's    fFrMiot   o/  John 

•ettfl   Hietorieal   Soeiety'e   FroeMdimo9  QtHney  Adawu,  iii«  807. 
for  December,  1805.    The  firet  para- 
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spirit  was  rising  in  America  and  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
mere  pretence.  Would  an  American  war  be  worth  while 
as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Orders?  Even  with  non- 
intercourse  and  non-importation;  there  was  some  access  to 
American  markets,  both  for  the  raw  material  of  British 
manufactures  and  for  the  sale  of  British  goods.  How  much 
of  this  commerce  would  be  left  with  the  British  navy  adding 
its  efforts  to  the  American  government  in  the  enforcement 
of  non-intercourse?  The  end  of  the  Orders  was  plainly 
in  sight,  when  a  crazy  man  assassinated  Perceval  as  he  was 
entering  the  House  of  Commons,  May  11,  1812.  Time 
was  needed  to  make  over  the  ministry,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  May  or  the  middle  of  June  that  the  question 
of  suspending  the  Orders  in  Council  was  ready  for  set- 
tlement. At  length,  on  June  16,  Castlereagh  announced 
in  the  House  that  the  Orders  would  be  immediately  sus- 
pended, and  the  next  day  the  suspending  Order  in  Council 
was  agreed  to,  but  it  was  not  actually  issued  until  the  23rd. 
At  Washington,  affairs  had  proceeded  almost  as  if  noth- 
ing had  been  going  on  in  the  last  six  months  in  Europe,  as 
if  no  great  change  in  the  alignment  of  nations  was  impend- 
ing, as  if  the  government  at  London  were  not  already  begin- 
ning to  be  amenable.  On  January  28,  1812,  after  his 
resignation  had  been  handed  in,  but  before  his  successor 
had  taken  office,  Wellesley  wrote  a  despatch  to  Foster 
which  is  regarded  as  having  brought  about  the  American 
declaration  of  war.  In  it  he  deprecated  the  arming  of 
neutral  merchant  vessels  because  it  '^  announces  a  system 
which,  if  carried  into  practice,  must  occasion  acts  of  hostile 
violence  ...  as  may  tend  to  produce  the  calamity  of  war 
between  the  two  countries."  ^    Foster  was  also  directed  in 

*  Carreapondtnee  and   TrtaUm   wUh      vol.  ziv,  C,  p.  22. 
Farmifn    Powtn,    Seuion,    181M-t81S, 
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instructions  that  were  to  remain  secret  to  avoid  any  sug- 
gestion of  compromise  as  to  the  Orders.  Thus  spurred  on^ 
he  assumed  an  even  more  decided  tone.  On  April  1,  1812, 
Madison,  on  his  part,  sent  a  message  ^  to  Congress  suggest- 
ing that  a  general  embargo  be  laid  for  the  period  of  sixty 
days.  Congress  fell  in  with  this,  although  the  time  was 
lengthened  from  sixty  days  to  ninety  days.  It  was  a  little 
more  than  one  month  after  this  that  the  Federalists  gained 
greatly  in  strength  in  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts; 
also  these  Northern  States  showed  distrust  in  the  warlike 
policy  of  the  Southern  majority  in  Congress  by  small  sub- 
scriptions to  the  loan  that  was  offered.  Proceeding  onward 
with  eyes  blinded  by  a  happy  Fate  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  Monroe,  on  June  1,  Madison  recommended  a 
declaration  of  war.'  Day  after  day,  the  matter  was  de- 
bated in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House ;  on  June  18,  the  act 
declaring  war  was  finally  adopted  and  was  at  once  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
Republican  members  of  the  House,  only  seventy-nine  voted 
in  favor  of  war,  and  in  the  Senate  the  bill  was  carried 
nineteen  to  thirteen,  the  three  Republican  Senators,  Smith, 
Giles,  and  Leib,  who  habitually  acted  against  the  admin- 
istration, on  this  occasion,  voting  with  it. 

In  1812,  Madison  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
chief  magistracy  and  was  elected.  For  many  years  histori- 
cal students  have  given  credence  to  a  story  that  the  war 
message  was  the  price  of  his  re-nomination.  There  is  no 
evidence  worth  consideration  in  support  of  this  position 

>  AfMMlt  </  Coii0r«M,  12th  Cone.,  PC.  NoHem  </ iMr  iidmtnulrafioiM  (Bofltoa* 
ii,  1687.  ISfiO)  mfty  be  refwdMl  m  defenoM  of 


'The  eaee  for  the   edminiftntion  their  conduct  —  and  of  his  own.    On 

wee  ekilfuUy  eet  forth  by  Alexander  J.  July  6,  1813  Madieon  sent  to  Congrtee 

Dallae  in  An  Bxpontion  o!  th»  Causea  a  liet  of  veeeeie  captured  by  Europeans 

and  CharoeUr  <^  the  LaU  War.    J.  Q.  since  1803.     By  this  it  appeared  thai 


Adsms's  Tk$  Lime  ^  Jamm  Modimm      the  Frendi  had  seised  668  tsssbIs  since 
and  JofMs  ifoiiros  .  .  .  wiik  HiUorieal      November,  1807,  the  British  880. 
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and  the  stimulus  to  war  came  equally  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  from  Congress.  His  reflection  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  strong  opposition 
candidate  with  a  definite  line  of  policy.  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  the  only  man  who  seemed  to  have  any  chance  of  sue* 
cess  against  the  southern  ascendency.  The  Federalists 
held  a  meeting,  or  convention,^  of  leading  men  and  deter- 
mined to  support  him ;  but  there  was  no  vigorous,  whole- 
souled  campaigning,  and  the  election  went  almost  by 
default.  It  is  astonishing  that  it  should  have  been  so, 
when  there  were  so  many  issues  upon  which  the  North 
might  well  have  stood  as  one  man :  the  admission  of  Lou- 
isiana destroying  the  equilibrium  of  States,  the  blindfolded 
policy  of  the  administration  as  to  commerce  and  impress- 
ment, and  the  undue  truckling  to  France,  —  at  almost  any 
other  time  in  our  history  might  well  have  brought  on  political 
revolution.  But  so  it  was,  and  the  United  States  plunged 
into  war  with  Great  Britain  at  the  moment  when  the  fate 
of  humanity  was  hanging  in  the  balance,  —  when  it  de- 
pended on  her  resistance  to  the  all-embracing  ambitions  of 
the  conquering  Corsican. 

^  This  18  often  regarded  m  the  first  the  Renew  by    J.  8.  Walton  and  M. 

national  nominating  convention.    See  Ostrogorsld  (ii,  262;  v,  263).    Moriaon 

artide  by  J.  8.  Murdoek  in  American  (ibid.,  xvii,  744)  assigns  priority  to  the 

HiMierieal  Review,  i,  680.  and  8.  E.  Mori-  meeting  of  1808. 
son's  J7.  O.  Oti§,  i.  308 ;  and  articles  in 
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NOTE 

Torpedoes.  —  Two  opinions  were  held  as  to  the  use  of  the  under- 
water boat.  In  1798,  Fulton  declared  that  "  the  destruction  of  the 
English  Navy  will  ensure  the  independence  of  the  seas  and  France, 
the  Nation  which  has  most  natural  resources  and  population,  will  alone 
and  without  a  rival  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.''  At  an- 
other time,  he  appears  to  have  doubts,  for  he  wrote,  ''This  manner  of 
making  war  on  an  enemy  carries  with  it  such  reprobation,  that  the 
persons  who  undertook  it  and  failed  would  be  lost.  Certainly  it  is 
not  a  gallant  death"  (Dickinson's  FuUan,  79,  118).  A  drawing  of 
Fulton's  submarine,  Nautilus,  is  in  ibid,,  p.  82.  In  1807,  at  the 
time  of  his  public  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  what  he  termed 
''  dumb  Torpedoes,"  Fulton  wrote  that  their  general  use  would  "  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  military  marines,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  seas,"  (BaUimore  American,  July  20,  October  22, 1807).* 
See  his  Torpedo  War  and  Submarine  Explosions  reprinted  in  Magasnne 
of  History  with  Notes  and  Queries  (Extra  Number,  35).  The  utility 
of  the  device  was  submitted  to  a  board  of  naval  officers,  including 
Rodgers  and  Decatur,  who  reported  that  there  was  nothing  to  it. 
See  Paullin's  John  Rodgers,  204.  Fulton's  letter  to  President  Madison 
on  torpedoes  is  reprinted  in  American  Stale  Papers,  Natal  Affairs,  i. 

1  For  Jeffenon'i  opinion  of  torpedoait  1807;  WriUmtf  0$  J^^non  (Foid),  ix, 
•ee  hit  totter  to  Fulton  of  August  16,      126. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  TEAR  1812  ON  LAND  AND  BEA 

LoOKiNQ  backward,  it  is  clear  —  as  so  many  things  are 
in  retrospect  —  that  America  had  more  than  an  even  chance 
of  conquering  Canada  in  1812.  Calhoun  prophesied  that 
within  four  weeks  from  the  declaration  of  war.  Upper  Canada 
and  a  portion  of  Lower  Canada  would  be  seized;  Clay 
maintained  that  ^Hhe  militia  of  Kentucky  are  alone  com- 
petent to  place  Montreal  and  Upper  Canada  at  your  feet."  ^ 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  in  advocating  conquest  the 
Westerners  were  actuated  merely  by  desire  for  land ;  they 
welcomed  war  because  they  thought  it  would  be  the  easiest 
way  to  abate  Indian  troubles.  The  savages  were  sup- 
ported by  the  fur-trading  interests  that  centred  at  Quebec 
and  London.  Conquering  Canada  would  put  an  end  to 
this  pressure  and  thus  relieve  the  western  frontier  of  its 
crudest  enemy.  The  Southerners,  on  their  part,  wished 
for  Florida,  and  they  thought  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
would  obviate  some  Northern  opposition  to  this  acquisition 
of  slave  territory.  There  was  abundant  cause  for  making 
war  on  Great  Britain,  and  once  begim  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  the  natural  thing  to  undertake.  In  population,  in  men 
of  military  age,  in  partly  trained  soldiers,  and  in  supplies 
of  muskets,  gun-powder,  and  other  necessities  of  military 

>  AnnaU  of  Congreu,  11th  Coof.,  Pt.  i,  680. 
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conflict,  the  United  States  vastly  exceeded  Canada.^  There 
were  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  million  militiamen 
enrolled  in  the  United  States  and  about  one-tenth  as  many 
in  Canada.  There  were  four  or  five  thousand  "regulars" 
in  Canada  and  more  —  possibly  twice  as  many  —  in  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  might  give  some  aid  to  her 
colony,  but  it  could  not  be  much  in  1812,  for  she  was  then 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  War.  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  there  was  opposition  to  the  war  or 
luke-warm  support  of  it.  The  New  Englanders  hoisted  the 
flag  at  half-mast  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  New  York  militiamen  were  only  half-hearted. 
In  Upper  Canada  there  were  many  recent  settlers  from  the 


>  In  February,  1811.  Ftwident  Mad- 
ison sent  to  Congress  a  rstum  of  the 
enrolled  militia  of  the  United  States. 
This  had  been  compiled  at  the  War 
DeiMurtment  from  returns  made  in  the 
yean  1805  to  1810  (Amenoan  Slat9 
Papera,  Miliiary  Affain,  i,  208).  It 
does  not  re|»esent  an  absolutely  accu- 


rate statement  for  one  moment  of 
time ;  but  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes. 
The  third  census,  taken  in  1810,  di- 
vides the  white  male  population  oon- 
veniently  under  persons  of  16  and  20 
years  and  from  20  to  45.  Ttom  these 
two  sources,  the  following  table  has  been 
oompOed:  — 


SsonoN  OF  CotnmT 


New  England 

Middle  States 

Southern  States,  including  Dist.  of  Columbia 
The  West 


Warn  Ma&as 
Brrwaxif  16  ams  46 


274,463 

382.008 
204,574 
167,850 


1,110,504 


EmKiiiun)  MiLRiA 


140,538 

231,484 

223,462 

00,251 


604,736 


FVom  other  reports,  sent  to  Congress 
at  about  the  same  time  (t&ui.,  i,  300, 
303,  307,  317)  it  appears  that  at  the 
time  these  returns  were  compiled  there 
were  2753  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  in 
the  United  SUtes;  611,330  cannon 
balls,  513,030  pounds  of  gun-powder, 
and  475,555  stands  of  arms.  The 
national  armories  at  Harpers  Ferry 
and  Springfield  were  turning  out 
22,000  muskets  in  each  year.  Going 
a  little  further  into  detail,  the  militia  of 
Massachusetts  numbered  70,710,  and 


the  State  probably  had  in  store  48,006 
muskets,  and  1076  rifles,  besides  those 
in  service;  New  York  with  05,324 
miUtia  had  45,232  muskeU  and  4100 
rifles:  and  Virginia  with  70,420  militia 
had  13,417  muskets  and  2065  rifles. 

Melish,  the  geographer,  gives  the 
total  population  of  the  British  possss- 
siotts  at  330,000  on  the  face  of  the  first 
map  in  his  MUHary  ^^  Topograpkicol 
AOoe,  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1816. 
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United  States,  and  in  Lower  Canada  there  were  the  French 
whose  feelings  had  been  greatly  irritated  within  recent 
years.  The  letters  of  Canadian  officials  are  full  of  state- 
ments as  to  the  ill  behavior  of  large  numbers  of  Canadian 
colonists.  They  would  not  turn  out  when  summoned,  and 
when  embodied  in  companies  and  regiments,  deserted  and 
disappeared  into  the  wilderness.^  The  Indians  rendered 
great  service  to  the  British,  but  at  the  outset  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  which  side  they  would  take,'  for  the  memory 
of  Wajme's  campaign  was  still  fresh  in  their  recollection. 
Tecumseh  and  his  immediate  following  would  necessarily 
fight  on  the' British  side  and  so  would  the  families  of  loyalist 
exiles  from  the  United  States;  but  numerically  and  ma- 
terially the  balance  was  heavily  weighted  against  the  Brit- 
ish on  land.  The  difficulties  that  thwarted  American  hopes 
had  not  to  do  with  men  or  material,  but  were  administra- 
tive and  geographical.  The  Washington  government  was 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  war  on  a  large  scale.  For  half 
a  dozen  years  or  so  war  had  been  imminent  —  although  it 
was  not  certain  with  whom  it  would  be  waged — but  noth- 
ing had  been  done  to  prepare  for  it,  not  even  continuing 


^  E.  A.  Cnukahaiik'i  Dceumenti  rdal- 
ino  to  the  Jntaaion  of  Canada  (PuUioo- 
fiofM  of  th$  Canadian  Ardiivet,  No.  7), 
pp.  99,  107,  191.  etc.  In  1809  Brock 
wrote:  *'The  idea  prevailB  .  .  .  that 
Napoleon  must  succeed,  and  ultimately 
get  possession  of  these  provinces.  The 
bold  and  violent  are  becominc  every 
day  more  audacious;  and  the  timid 
.  .  .  think  it  better  and  more  prudent 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  society 
of  the  En^ish.*'  Brook  thought  that 
if  the  positions  were  precisely  reversed, 
the  TCng»«h  would  act  as  he  expected 
the  French-Canadians  would  in  the 
existing  circumstances.  See  F.  B. 
Tupper's  Life  and  Ccfrt$pondeno$  of 
Maior-Qoneral  Sir  Itaae  Brock  (London, 
1847),  pp.  76.  76. 

•  The    cynicism   with   which   both 


parties  viewed  the  Indian  problem 
comes  out  in  the  following  extracts. 
In  February,  1811,  Brock  wrote  that 
"Our  cold  attempt  to  dissuade'*  the 
Indians  from  making  war  on  the  United 
States  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
prevail  "after  giving  such  manifest 
indications  of  a  contrary  sentiment,  by 
the  liberal  quantity  of  military  stores 
with  which  they  were  diimissed."  See 
F.  B.  Tupper's  Sir  Jtaae  Brock,  95. 

Jefferson,  also,  argued  for  liberal 
treatment  of  the  border  tribes  **by 
taking  their  pelts  A  furs  at  higher 
prices,  and  selling  them  goods  at  lower 
prices  than  the  trade  will  bear  without 
loss  to  let  them  see  their  own  intersst 
in  an  exclusive  adhesion  to  us."  Jef- 
ferson to  Harrison,  Washington,  Jan- 
uaiy  10. 1800. 
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the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  most  efficient  financial 
engine.  Congress  had  voted  to  raise  men  by  the  score  of 
thousands,  but  had  not  provided  for  their  support,  and, 
indeed,  had  not  provided  for  their  enlistment.  The  War 
Department  included  a  Secretary  and  ten  or  twelve  subor- 
dinates. These,  with  a  few  accountants  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  commanding  officers  in  the  field,  con* 
stituted  the  whole  military  staff  of  the  United  States. 
The  administrative  force  was  so  meagre  that  the  most  ac- 
tive and  the  most  efficient  Secretary  of  War  who  ever  lived 
could  have  accomplished  very  little.  The  existing  incum- 
bent was  an  amiable  man  and  an  efficient  politician,  —  Dr. 
Eustis  of  Boston, — but  he  was  not  fitted  for  this  job.  In 
1811,  Congress  bestirred  itself  somewhat  and  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  beginning  of  a  general  staff,  —  an 
adjutant  general  with  suitable  deputies,  —  which  was  al- 
most immediately  changed  to  a  rather  different  system. 
Commissary  generals,  quartermaster  generals,  and  wagon 
masters  were  provided  and  taken  away  and  the  army 
was  organized  on  one  basis  as  to  companies  and  regiments, 
and  six  months  later  reorganized  in  quite  another  way. 
All  in  all,  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  get  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers  together  at  one  place,  to  feed  them,  when 
collected,  and  to  move  them  to  any  other  spot. 

The  natural  military  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America  stretched  in  a  long,  bow- 
like line  from  Michilimackinac  and  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  on 
the  northwest,  by  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  Montreal  to  Que- 
bec on  the  northeast.  This  region  was  divided  into  two 
provinces  by  the  Ottawa  River,  which  was  the  boundary 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  into  several  military 
zones :  the  Lake  Erie  Region,  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  Lake  Champlain  route  from  New  York 


Thi  Skat  or  Was 
(Tron  John  KeUih'a  MUUorg  and  Tcpogmrktoat 
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to  the  St.  Lawrence.  An  attack  anjrwhere  along  this  line^ 
except  at  its  far  western  end,  implicated  every  part  of  the 
line  to  the  westward  of  the  point  where  the  attack  was  made. 
The  Niagara  Peninsula  marked  a  transferring  point  of  food 
and  supplies  from  one  lake  to  the  other ;  the  occupation  of 
it  was  vital  to  Upper  Canada.  The  permanent  conquest  of 
any  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Americans  would  neces- 
sitate the  abandonment  of  all  Canada  above  that  point. 
Evidently,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  a  quick  and 
fierce  stroke  at  Montreal,  or  the  river  between  that  city  and 
Quebec,  was  the  thing  to  do;  but  poUtical  considerations 
compelled  attention  to  the  western  end  of  the  line.  Few 
administrations  could  have  afforded  the  loss  of  Mackinac, 
Chicago,  and  Detroit  at  the  outset  of  a  war  confessedly  waged 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  And  yet,  all  these  places  were 
outside  of  ordinary  supporting  distance  from  the  settled 
parts  of  the  United  States,  except  with  complete  control 
of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 

The  possession  of  Detroit  depended  primarily  upon  the  con- 
trol of  Lake  Erie.  As  far  back  as  June  15, 1811,  Governor 
William  Hull  of  Michigan  Territory  informed  Madison 
that  ^'a  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie  superiour  to  the  British, 
and  sufficient  to  preserve  your  communication''  would  be 
the  most  expedient  measure  of  war.  Some  six  months 
later.  General  Armstrong  reinforced  Hull  by  declaring  that 
the  position  of  Detroit  ''would  be  positively  bad  unless 
your  naval  means  have  an  ascendancy  on  Lake  Erie."  The 
Miami  River,  or  rather  the  Maimiee,  flows  into  Lake  Erie 
at  almost  its  westernmost  point.  Detroit  was  about  sixty 
miles  northward ;  Cleveland  seventy  or  more  to  the  east- 
ward, on  the  southern  shore ;  and  in  the  heart  of  Ohio  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  was  Urbana. 
There  were  some  other  little  settlements,  as  the  Sandusky 
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village  and  Frenchtown  on  the  River  Raisin,  but  Cleveland 
and  Urbana  were  the  nearest  points  of  supply  for  Detroit. 
Across  this  line  of  march,  as  one  approached  the  Maumee 
River,  was  the  Black  Swamp.  This  was  a  rectangular  space 
of  land,  which  was  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  un- 
occupied, because  its  clayey  soil  would  not  permit  of  cul- 
tivation until  a  system  of  drainage  was  established.  It 
was  this  difficulty  of  land  transportation  that  made  convey- 
ance by  water  so  necessary  for  Detroit.  On  the  British 
side,  the  situation  was  not  dissimilar.  There  were  almost  no 
roads  westward  from  Montreal  and  communication  was 
mainly  by  water.  If  the  control  of  Lake  Ontario  and  * 
Lake  Erie  passed  away  from  the  British,  or  was  even  seri- 
ously in  danger.  Upper  Canada  was  lost  to  them.  As  the 
case  stood,  the  Americans  possessed  great  advantages,  for 
shipwrights  by  the  thousand  could  be  easily  and  speedily 
transported  from  the  seaboard  ship-yards  to  the  towns  on 
the  American  lake  shores  and  there  set  to  work  to  construct 
a  fleet  or  fleets  df  war  vessels.  The  greatest  trouble  was  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  heavy  ordnance  over  a  few  limited 
bits  of  almost  impassable  road  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  town  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Lakes ;  ^  but  even  then  the 
Americans  were  in  so  much  greater  numbers  and  possessed 
so  much  greater  resources  that  the  invasion  of  Canada 
seemed  to  be  almost  certainly  successful. 

As  the  war  came  nearer,  no  effective  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Washington  government  to  gain  the  superiority 
on  Lake  Erie,  but  Governor  Hull  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  force  of  a  couple  of  thousand  men  and  ordered  to  Detroit. 
In  making  this  assignment,  the  government  possibly  expected, 
by  the  occupation  of  Upper  Canada  from  Detroit,  to  gain 

>  Andrew  Ellloott  nirvosrad  Um  ro«d  See  C.  Vmi  C.  MatlMwi't  Awimm 
to  Plwqu'  Ue,  or  Erie,  la  17ga-17«6.      EmooU,  eh.  ▼. 
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control  of  Lake  Erie  without  having  a  fleet  there.  It  was 
also  the  intention  to  follow  up  this  first  force  with  other 
detachments,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  recruit  them 
and  send  them  on.  Finally,  it  was  expected  that  another 
army  operating  from  New  York  would  seize  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  and  thereby  greatly  aid  Hull  in  his  march  from 
the  Detroit  River  eastwardly.  General  William  Hull  had 
served  bravely  and  well  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  not  old  as  modem  generals 
go,  but  he  had  seen  no  military  service  for  many  years. 
Leaving  Urbana  on  June  10  or  11,  1812,  he  made  a  rapid 
march  of  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  more  or  less, 
amid  ''heavy  &  incessant  Rains,"  cutting  roads  through 
the  Black  Swamp  as  he  went  and  reached  the  Maiimee  on 
the  29th  day  of  the  month.^  Hull  had  received  no  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  beUeving  that  the  two  countries 
were  still  technically  at  peace,  he  placed  a  quantity  of  medi- 
cal supplies,  officers'  baggage,  and  the  sick  of  the  expedition 
on  a  little  schooner  and  despatched  her  for  Detroit,  while 
the  soldiers  marched  over  land.  John  Jacob  Astor,  the 
head  of  American  fur-trading  interests  in  the  Northwest, 
had  apprised  his  agents  of  the  act  of  Congress  declaring 
war,  and  had  sent  this  news  in  an  envelope  that  was  said 
to  bear  the  frank  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*  As- 
tor's  message  was  forwarded  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  and  sent  across  the  line  to  his  partners  and  employees 
in  Canada.    When  the  schooner  with  the  sick,  the  stores. 


'  An  Moount  of  the  march  of  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  troops  is  given  in  the  open- 
ing pages  of  the  Robert  Lueag  Journal 
of  the  War  of  181S,  pubLiahed  by  the 
state  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

■  Mr.  R.  Q.  Trotter  of  Toronto  in* 
forms  me  that  Astor  bought  furs  at 
Montreal  and  was  in  partnership  with 
tome  members  of  the  Canadian  North- 


west Fur  Company.  As  Astor  and 
Gallatin  wera  on  friendly  terms,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  given  him  the  earliest 
possiUe  notice  of  the  declaration  of 
war  and  Astor  would  certainly  have 
used  every  effort  to  apprise  his  agents 
on  both  sides  of  the  boimdary  line. 
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and  Hull's  private  papers  appeared  in  the  river  below  De- 
troit, she  was  seized  by  the  British,  who  thus  gained  a 
knowledge  of  Hull's  plans  and  forces.  On  July  12,  Hull 
crossed  into  Canada,  and  the  next  day  by  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  announced  the  invasion  of  their  country 
and  tendered  to  them  the  invaluable  blessings  of  civil, 
political,  and  reUgious  liberty,  and  emancipation  .  from 
tyranny.  If  they^  contrary  to  their  interest,  took  part 
with  the  British,  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies  and 
''the  horrors,  and  calamities  of  war  will  Stalk  before  you."  ^ 
The  Americans  had  no  difficulty  in  occupying  the  little 
town  of  Sandwich  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  and 
they  were  joined  by  many  Canadian  colonists.  But  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  one  so  often  finds  in  accounts  of 
military  occupations  —  the  cannon  would  not  fit  their  car- 
riages, or  the  carriages  the  cannon,  or  the  combination  was 
too  heavy  for  the  bridges  —  Hull  did  not  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  fort  at  Amherstburg,  and  thus  left  a  rallying 
point  for  the  enemy. 

Three  men  at  this  juncture  saved  Canada  for  the  British 
Empire:  Sir  George  Prevost,  General  Isaac  Brock,  and 
Captain  Charles  Roberts.  Prevost  was  governor  general 
in  succession  to  Sir  James  Craig.  Of  Swiss  parentage,  he 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1769,  his  father,  Augustine  Pre- 
vost, of  the  British  army^  being  stationed  there  at  the  time. 
The  son  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  West  Indies, 
had  come  to  Canada  at  a  most  difficult  hour,  when  the 
French  inhabitants  were  irritated  at  the  rough  treatment 
some  of  their  leading  men  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
British  officials.'    The  year  1812  was  a  time  of  severest 


*  FMieaHona  ^  Conatfiem  AtOwtm^  Fr^Boti,  Bari.  parHadariy  qf  Mt 

No.  7,  p.  58.  ffi  Tk9  Camadam:   inchtdimo  a  Bapiy  to 

'  8om€  AeemaU  qf  the  PMie  Lif*  of  the  Strieiwm  on  ki$  MiKianf  Character 

M«  iota  lAtutonant^<hneral  Sir  Charge  cotUamod  m  an  ArtkU  in  ike  Qaarttriy 
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strain  for  Britain.  No  money  and  no  men  could  be  spared 
for  the  Canadian  defence ;  Prevost  was  directed  to  be  very 
cautiousi  and  he  passed  on  his  orders  to  his  subordinates 
with  added  emphasis.  He  has  received  hard  measure  at 
the  hands  of  history.  Canadian  writers  and  British  writers 
have  not  always  realized  the  great  responsibility  that 
was  placed  upon  him  by  the  course  of  events,  and  by  his 
employers;  and  American  writers  have  added  their  scorn 
on  account  of  his  failure  at  Plattsburg,  entirely  regardless 
of  Wellington's  dictum  that  without  the  naval  control  of 
Lake  Champlain  capture  of  forts  and  occupation  of  Platts- 
burg  and  any  other  place  on  the  lake  would  have  been  use- 
4  less.  Isaac  Brock  ^  was  a  man  and  a  soldier  of  whom  any 
nation  might  be  justly  proud  and  is  rightly  looked  upon  as 
the  savior  of  Canada.  He  was  bom  on  the  island  of 
Guernsey  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  mainly  French.  He  was 
a  trained  soldier,  but  had  seen  little  actual  service  and  had 
never  exercised  independent  command  in  the  field.  Soon 
after  his  appointment  as  administrator  of  Upper  Canada 
and  commander  of  the  troops  there,  he  evolved  the  scheme 
of  giving  special  training  to  the  ''flank  companies"  of  the 
militia  regiments  and  thus  developed  a  small,  highly  trained, 
and  enthusiastic  body  of  soldiers,  who  can  only  technically 


Review  for  October,  IStt  (London,  1823). 
The  Quarterly  Review  article  —  whidi 
waa  printed  in  the  July,  not  the  Octo- 
ber number  —  repeated  chargee  that 
had  been  made  in  Lotiert  from  The 
Montreal  Herald  by  an  author  who 
concealed  hit  identity  under  the  peeu- 
donym  of  "Veritas." 

'There  are  several  lives  of  General 
Brock.  F.  B.  Tupper's  Life  and  Cor- 
reepondenee  of  Maior  General  Sir  leaae 
Brock,  K,  B.  waa  published  at  London 
in  1845.  It  is  the  second  edition, 
published  in  1847,  and  containing 
about  one-third  more  matter  than  the 
original,  that  is  usually  referred  to. 
This  book  oonsists  larfsly  of  the  writ- 


ings of  General  Brook  and  is  still  most 
useful.  Of  the  later  books,  D.  B. 
Read's  Life  and  Time*  of  Major  Oen* 
eral  Sir  leaac  Brock,  K,  B.  is  possibly 
the  best;  but  Lady  Edgar's  General 
Brock  in  the  Makers  of  Canada  series 
is  certainly  much  more  interesting. 
There  are  other  books  as  Nursey's 
Brock;  but  after  all,  Brock's  life  was 
so  largely  that  of  Canada's  from  June 
to  October,  1812,  that  any  work  on  this 
portion  of  the  war  is  almost  necessarily 
a  memoir  of  him.  In  point  of  fact  little 
else  is  known  of  him;  his  life  before 
coming  to  Canada  occupies  only  23  of 
the  463  pages  of  Tupper's  biography. 
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be  called  militia.    Of  Captain  Roberts;  next  to  nothing  is 
known  except  what  is  related  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Brock  received  information  of  the  declaration  of  war  on 
June  26,  1812,  only  eight  days  after  the  vote  in  Congress. 
He  at  once  ordered  Captain  Roberts,  commanding  at  St. 
Joseph's  Island^  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  to  attack  and 
capture  the  American  post  at  Michilimackinac  in  the 
Strait  of  Mackinaw.  Following  this  letter  came  one  from 
Prevost  directing  Roberts  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
and  to  do  nothing  to  irritate  the  Americans.  And  on  top 
of  this  came  a  third  letter,  being  the  second  from  Brock, 
telling  him  to  act  on  his  own  discretion.  He  did  so ;  col- 
lecting four  or  five  himdred  men,  —  white  and  red,  —  a 
heavy  gun  or  two,  he  embarked  in  a  motley  fleet  of  boats 
and  canoes,  gained  Michilimackinac  Island  unannoimced, 
hauled  one  gun  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  post, 
and  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Lieutenant  Por- 
ter Hanks  commanded  the  American  outposts  in  this  remote 
region.  He  had  received  no  notice  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  had  only  fifty-seven  "effectives"  in  the  fort,  and 
could  do  nothing  but  surrender  (July  17,  1812).'    It  was 


>  The  Britiih  banded  over  the  poet 
at  Macldnao  Island  to  the  United 
SUtee  in  1706.  having  held  it  for  thir- 
teen years  againat  the  proviaioni  of  the 
TVsaty  of  Peace.  They  then  eeUb- 
liahed  a  new  fur>trading  poet  at  St. 
Joeeph's  Island  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Sault  St.  Marie.  This  new  location 
was  dearly  debatable,  for  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  followed  the 
<»hmnf>^  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior.  It  waa  determined  in  1822 
by  the  Commission  appointed  under  the 
Tftaty  of  Ghent  that  the  line  should 
run  "  between  the  island  of  St.  Joeeph's 
and  the  American  shore/'  thus  nlakinc 
the  island  deanitely  British.  "Messace 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
tranamittinc  a  Report  ...  of  the 
CommissionerB  under  the  6th  and  7th 


articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent"  in 
ExseuHm  ReporU  of  Setmih  Ccnart$9^ 
2nd  Sew.,  vol.  vi.  No.  01.  In  1706  and 
1812,  however,  it  waa  by  no  means 
deariy  on  the  British  side  of  the  line. 

A  tood  account  of  the  loss  of  Madd- 
nao  is  in  "The  Dobbins  Papers" 
{PyUiaOum*  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  viii,  300). 

'  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicaco)  waa  aban- 
doned by  its  American  occupants, 
Aufust  16,  1812,  —  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  usual  Indian  massacre. 
M.  M.  Quaife's  Chieago  and  tU  Old 
Northwmi  (Chapter  X  and  Appendiies) 
is  the  only  authoritative  account  of 
"Chicago's  grimmest  tragedy."  See 
also  documents  printed  in  Af  itsimppt 
FeiZ«y  #riiforiea<  Arnaw,  i.  563.  Quaife 
maintains  that  Blrs.  Kinaie's  Wou  Bun, 
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this  disaster  that  turned  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
definitely  away  from  the  American  side.  It  was,  therefore, 
one  of  the  decisive  events  of  the  war ;  but,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  notice  of  this  important  service  of  Charles  Roberts  was 
ever  taken  by  the  British  government. 

At  the  first  news  of  Hull's  crossing  the  Detroit  River, 
Brock  was  able  to  do  very  little  to  checkmate  him  except 
to  send  Colonel  Procter  to  take  over  the  command  at  Am- 
herstburg  and  do  what  he  could  to  organize  resistance. 
Brock  had  to  guard  the  Niagara  frontier  and  to  meet  the 
assembly  at  York,  for  disaffection  was  rife  in  Upper  Canada. 
In  letter  after  letter,  he  describes  the  pernicious  effects  of 
Hull's  proclamation  and  he  issued  one  of  his  own.^  The 
Canadians,  he  said,  had  been  invited  to  submit  to  the 
enemy;  but  "where  is  the  Canadian  Subject  who  can  truly 
affirm  to  himself  that  he  has  been  injured  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  person,  his  liberty,  or  his  property?"  Were 
they  prepared  to  become  "slaves  to  the  Despot  who  rules 
the  nations  of  Europe  with  a  rod  of  Iron?'*  Gradually, 
he  felt  himself  stronger,  so  far  as  his  own  people  were  con- 
cerned, and  there  was  no  appearance  of  an  early  American 
attack  across  the  Niagara  River.  He  determined  to  strike 
a  blow  at  Hull  and  Detroit.^    Assembling  all  the  soldiers 


tKB  Early  Day  in  the  Narthweat  is  largely 
miAginative.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaitee, 
in  printinc  a  sumptuous  edition  of 
Wau  Bun  in  1001.  declared  that  *'it 
has  been  accepted  by  historians  of 
niinois  as  substantially  accurate." 
An  elaborate  bibliosraphy  concludes 
Quatfe's  book. 

^PublicaUont  of  the  Canadian  Ar- 
ehiveSt  No.  7,  p.  81. 

'  Richardson's  War  o/  181$  contains 
a  chapter  on  Brock's  capture  of  De- 
troit, giving  the  recollections  of  a 
participant  on  the  British  side.  Henry 
Adams's  account  (Hiatery  of  (As  United 
auum,  vi,  oh.  zv)  is  full  and  discrimi- 


nating. The  publications  of  the  Mich- 
igan Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 
reproduce  large  quantities  of  docu- 
ments (vol.  viii,  620  and  fol.),  and  there 
is  some  original  matter  in  C.  W.  RoIh 
inson's  Life  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Reb» 
ineon,  ch.  ii,  and  in  J.  A.  Macdonell's 
Sketehee  of  Olenoarry  in  Canada^  173- 
200.  The  conditions  on  the  British 
side  of  the  line  are  set  forth  in  the 
''Journal  of  William  K.  Beall.  July- 
August  1812"  in  American  Hietorical 
Beeiew,  xvu,  783-S08.  Beall  was  an 
officer  of  Hull's  expedition  and  was 
captured  in  the  Thamee  schooner  on  July 
3  and  held  as  prisoner  on  board  of  bar. 
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that  he  could  safely  take  from  Niagara  and  gathering  some 
militiamen,  he  placed  them  in  whatever  vessels  he  could 
find|  voyaged  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
landed  at  Amherstburg  on  August  13,  after  five  days  of 
journeying.  He  found  Amherstburg  and  Maiden  in 
British  hands  and  the  Americans  back  on  their  side  of  the 
river.  Meantime  Procter  had  done  what  he  could  to 
break  up  the  communications  between  Detroit-  and  the 
Maumee  Kiver,  and  a  party  of  Hull's  men  was  actually  try- 
ing  to  reopen  them.  Without  loss  of  time  Brock  crossed 
to  the  American  side  and  summoned  Hull  to  surrender, 
which  that  commander  refused  to  do  in  most  emphatic 
language.  Realizing  that  he  was  between  two  parts  of 
Hidl's  forces  and  in  a  rather  dangerous  position.  Brock 
determined  to  at  once  attack  Detroit.  Upon  advancing, 
August  16,  he  was  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  proposition 
to  surrender  from  General  Hull.^  The  capitulation  was 
speedily  put  into  form  and  thus  ended  the  first  paragraph 
or  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  1812. 

We  turn  now  to  the  main  field  of  action,  to  New  York, 
the  strategic  centre  of  North  America,  and  to  the  Northern 


^The  Buirender  of  Detroit  has 
aroused  creat  intereet.  Hull  waa  tried 
hf  court  martial,  the  presiding  general 
being  Heniy  Dearborn,  whoee  conduct 
in  the  campaign  might  well  have  been 
examined  into  at  the  same  time.  See 
TrioX  0/  Aria.  Gm.  WiXLvm,  HuU,  far 
Tretuon,  Cowardiu,  NegUet  of  Duty  and 
Unqifietr-L%k9  Conduct  (Boston,  1814) : 
lUport  of  the  Trial  of  Brig,  General 
WtUiam  HuU,  taken  by  Lieut.  Col, 
Forbee  (New  York,  1814);  The  D^ 
fence  of  Brioadier  General  W.  BuU 
Wriiten  by  Himeelf  (Boston.  1814). 
Some  years  later,  Hull  obtained  oopies 
of  the  report  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  campaign  and  printed 
thsm  with  explanatory  matter  as 
Memoin  ef  the  Campaign  of  the  North 
WeHem  Army  of  the   United  Slaiee, 


AJ>,  1819  by  William  Hull  (Boeton 
1824).  An  exhaustive  family  biog- 
raphy and  justification  was  printed  in 
1848  as  RevohUUmary  Servieee  and  Cxnl 
Life  of  General  WiUiam  HuU  by  hie 
daughter,  Mre.  Maria  Campbell:  tO" 
gether  with  the  Bittory  of  the  Campaign 
of  1819  .  ,  .  by  hie  grondeon  Jamee 
Freeman  Clarket  —  the  two  having 
a  common  pagination.  Heniy  Adams's 
analysis  of  the  case  is  in  his  United 
Statee,  vi,  311.  Mahan  takes  a  rather 
severer  view  in  his  War  of  1819,  i. 
847-350.  See  also  H.  A.  8.  Dearborn's 
D^enee  of  Gen,  Benry  Dearborn,  againet 
the  Attack  of  Gen,  William  BuU  (Boston, 
1824).  The  case  againet  Hull  is  wall 
stated  by  A.  C.  McTiaughlin  in  his  life 
of  Lewis  Cass  in  the  "  Amerieaa  8tataa> 


tt 
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Army  and  its  commander,  General  Henry  Dearborn.  Like 
Hull;  Dearborn  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution.  For  eight 
years  he  had  been  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Republican  ad* 
ministrations  and  had  succeeded  General  Lincoln  as  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Boston.  Madison  had  served  with 
Dearborn  in  Jefferson's  cabinet,  was  acquainted  with  his 
many  good  qualities,  and  possibly  was  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  New  Englander  and  therefore  might 
arouse  interest  where  enthusiasm  was  entirely  lacking,  to 
say  the  least.  Dearborn  accepted  his  appointment  and  at 
once  set  about  organizing  the  forces  to  operate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Niagara,  Kingston,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  He 
appears  to  have  had  as  little  misgiving  as  to  the  immediate 
result  of  Hull's  campaign  as  had  Clay  or  Calhoun.  He 
seems  to  have  expected  Hull  to  march  victoriously  through 
Upper  Canada  and  to  afford  him  material  assistance  in  an 
attack  on  Niagara.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  all  this  expectation,  for  the  militiamen  of  Upper  Canada 
needed  only  an  American  victory  or  two  in  that  region  to 
induce  them  to  join  the  victor,  and  in  that  case  the  North- 
western Indians  would  have  remained  immovable,  —  with 
the  exception  of  Tecumseh  and  his  immediate  following. 
At  once.  Dearborn  began  to  find  troubles  in  his  path. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  brought  forth  peace 
memorials  and  resolutions  at  New  York  and  Boston ;  but 
New  York  and  New  England,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  and  a  half,  did  their  duty  proportionately  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union.^    At 

>  Henry  Adama  has  ooUectod  figurea  no  alavaa  in  Maaaabhtiaetta  and  302,618 

relating  to  the  proportionate  aharea  of  in  Virginia,  who  are  included  in  the 

MaaMchuaetta  and  Virginia  in  the  war  total     population.    Virginia    had     23 

(Hittory  of  the  UnUed  SiaUi,  viii.  233-  RepraaenUtivea    to    20    from    Mi 


236).  In  1810,  Maanehuaetta  in-  ehuaetta,  under  the  federal  ratio, 
eluding  Maine  had  a  population  of  The  total  revenue  derived  from 
700.746 ;  VirginU,  974,822.    There  were      Maaaaehueetta     in     the     year     1814 
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the  same  time  the  war  was  unpopular  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country.  The  soldiers  came  slowly  to  the 
colors  and  money  was  hard  to  get.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Dearborn  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  reluctance 
with  which  New  York  and  New  England  put  their  forces 
into  the  field.  He  was  also  troubled  by  the  refusal  of  the 
governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  heed  his 
requisitions.  In  New  York  a  Republican  governor  was  in 
office,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  New  York  militia  appear 
to  have  had  very  little  heart  in  the  campaigns  of  1812.^ 

In  colonial  days,  each  colony  had  looked  out,  more  or 
less,  for  its  own  defence;  Massachusetts  had  built  and 
maintained  a  fort  in  Boston  harbor,  and  New  York  had, 
from  time  to  time,  fortified  positions  leading  up  to  the  city. 
During  the  Revolution,  the  new  States  had  protected  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  and,  when  attacked,  had  been 
defended  by  the  armies  of  Congress  and  the  Confederation 
together  with  local  levies.  Before  1783,  before  1789,  there 
had  been  no  obligation  of  local  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
new  nation,  attempts  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
direct  national  attention  to  securing  the  safety  of  the  lead- 
ing seaports.  Something  was  done,  but  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  money  that  could  be  named  for  any  valid 


WM  $2,123,008.06;  liom  IHivinim, 
$660,677.30  (Amtrioan  SiaU  Paper; 
Finanee,  tii,  44^18;  PitUn's  SiaHtHeai 
View,  308.  416).  The  only  inda  of 
men  rapplied  by  Um  two  States  that 
Adams  addueed  was  the  letter  of  the 
paymaster  dated  October  20,  1814, 
and  giTen  in  Ammean  SiaU  Papen^ 
MUUary  Affain,  i,  610.  According  to 
the  law  of  Januaiy  27.  1814,  each  sol- 
dier who  enlisted  for  five  years  or  dur> 
inc  the  war  was  entitled  to  a  bounty  of 
$124  and  perquisites  were  paid  to  pro- 
eorm  of  recntits  to  the  extent  of  $8 


per  head.  The  paymaster  reported 
that  $2,012,430  had  been  paid  out  by 
him  as  bounties  and  premiums.  Of  this 
$237,400  had  gone  to  Massachusetts. 
$406,320  to  New  York,  and  only 
$100,002  to  Virginia. 

^The  PMie  Papen  of  DatM  D. 
TompkinMt  Qmtmar  of  New  York  (8 
▼ols..  Albany,  1808-1002)  do  not  con- 
tain any  direct  evidence  bearing  out 
this  statement;  but  every  now  and 
then  one  comes  across  suggestions  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those 
mentioiisd  in  the  letters. 
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plan  of  coastal  fortification  was  prohibitive.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  get  a  report  to  secure  the  shelving  of  the  whole 
subject.  Jefferson  suggested  the  possibility  sometime  of 
a  system  of  movable  fortifications,  of  guns  that  could  be 
transported  from  place  to  place  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected by  earthworks  and  natural  objects.  Somewhat  in 
combination  with  these,  he  inclined  to  a  gun-boat  system, 
whereby  a  heavy  gun  on  a  small  vessel  could  be  moved 
from  place  to  place.  But  this  palliative  amounted  to  almost 
nothing  when  it  came  to  the  test.  War  declared,  Dearborn, 
by  order  of  the  President,  called  upon  the  governors  of 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States  to  protect  their 
borders.  Caleb  Strong  of  Massachusetts  consulted  the 
Council  and  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
and  replied  that  no  invasion  existed  justifying  the  calling 
out  of  the  militia,  and  the  two  governors  of  Connecticut  in 
succession,  Roger  Griswold  and  Cotton  Smith,  declined  to 
do  anything  whatever.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these 
and  without  any  efficient  organization.  Dearborn  took  sev- 
eral months  before  he  was  able  to  place  any  considerable 
body  of  troops  on  the  Canadian  border.  There  had  been 
a  regular  army  of  the  United  States  ever  since  the  formation 
of  the  Continental  Line,  but  it  was  impotent  in  proportion 
to  the  task  placed  upon  it.  Congress  had  done  something 
in  the  wiay  of  preparedness  by  authorizing  the  enlistment 
of  soldiers  by  the  thousands,  but  had  refused  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  any  such  organization  into 
effect.  The  President  and  his  advisers  had  commissioned  a 
good  many  officers.  These  for  the  most  part  were  not 
superior,  to  say  the  least,  to  Dearborn  and  to  Hull;  but 
their  capacities  will  appear  in  the  following  pages.  In  the 
lower  ranks,  there  were  good  men ;  but  it  took  time  to  bring 
them  to  the  front.    Whenever  a  promising  soldier  appeared 
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the  government  lost  no  time  in  recognizing  his  abilities  and 
giving  him  responsibility  and  rank. 

For  whatever  reason^  whether  one  attributes  it  to  Dear- 
bom's  age  and  incapacity  or  to  the  lack  of  a  feeling  of 
national  unity,  the  process  of  recruiting  the  Northern 
Army  and  placing  it  in  the  field  was  loug  drawn  out.  At 
the  end  of  July,  1812,  Dearborn  was  still  at  the  beginning 
of  his  task.  On  August  8,  Colonel  Baynes,  a  British  officer, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Sir  George  Prevost  to  arrange  an 
armistice  while  negotiation  for  the  ending  of  hostilities 
was  going  on,  appeared  at  Dearborn's  headquarters.  The 
American  commander  acceded  to  the  governor  general's 
suggestion,  but  insisted  that  the  armistice  should  not  ex- 
tend to  Upper  Canada  beyond  Niagara,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
of  Hull's  success.  As  Brock  was  already  on  his  westward 
journey  and  did  not  learn  of  the  armistice  until  after  the 
surrender  of  Detroit,  it  had  no  effect  in  bringing  about 
that  disaster.  The  arrangement  was  exceedingly  favorable 
to  Dearborn  because  it  enabled  him  to  move  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  frontier  without  fear  of  attack.  Of  course 
the  same  measures  were  open  to  the  Canadians ;  but  they 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  because  they 
had  no  troops  or  suppUes  to  move  to  the  front.  The  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  disapproved  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  On  August  15,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to 
Dearborn  that  a  diversion  in  favor  of  General  Hull  was 
urgent  and  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  British  post  at  Niagara  and  aiding 
the  force  operating  from  Detroit.  The  next  day  Hull 
surrendered  and  a  week  or  so  later.  Brock  was  back  at 
Niagara  with  Hull's  army  in  his  clutches,  as  prisoners 
of  war.  From  now  on,  soldiers  and  supplies  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  River  and      | 
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it  was  determined  to  make  an  attack  before  winter  closed 
in. 

The  first  offensive  movement  from  the  American  side 
came  from  the  navy,  and  not  from  the  army ;  it  was  the 
work  of  Lieutenant  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Lake  Erie  to  select  a  site  for  a  naval  station.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  October  8,  1812,  he  noticed  two  armed  brigs 
anchoring  under  the  guns  of  the  British  Fort  Erie  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake.  One  of  these  was  the  CaJLedo- 
nia,  which  had  earlier  convoyed  the  expedition  from  St. 
Joseph's  to  Mackinac ;  the  other  was  the  American  brig 
Adams,  that  had  been  surrendered  on  the  ways  where 
she  was  repairing  at  Detroit,  and  had  been  rechristened 
Detroit}  On  board  the  two  vessels  were  furs,  heavy  guns 
that  were  no  longer  needed  at  Amherstburg  and  Detroit, 
munitions  of  war,  and  American  captives.  At  that  very 
moment,  there  arrived  overland  at  Black  Rock,  which 
Elliott  had  picked  out  for  the  naval  arsenal  on  Lake  Erie, 
some  one  himdred  men.  Giving  them  the  least  possible  time 
to  rest,  Elliott  armed  them,  placed  them  on  boats,  and  in 
the  night  time  attacked  the  enemy's  vessels  as  they  lay 
at  anchor  in  fancied  security  and  captured  them  both. 
He  managed  to  take  the  Caledonia  safely  to  Black  Rock ; 
but  the  Detroit  or  Adams  ran  aground  and  was  destroyed 
by  gun  fire  from  both  shores.  The  affair  was  trifling  in 
itself,  but  most  important  in  restoring  something  of  the 
American  morale  and  in  very  greatly  lessening  the  British 
offensive  naval  strength  on  Lake  Erie. 

*  See  Mahan'a  War  of  1812,  i,  354-  Correapandenee  in  RelaHon  to  the  Cajiiw 

366.    Adam8*8  United  States,  vi,  347,  of  the  Britieh  Brige  Detroit  and  Caledonia. 

and  Biographical  Notice  of  Com.  Jeeee  British  writers  have  suggested  that  as 

Z>.  EUioU,  p.  20.     In  1835  there  was  a  these  ships  bore  something  of  the  nature 

correspondence  between  Colonel  Tow-  of  cartels,  the  attack  was  hardly  Justi- 

son.  whose  men  formed  the  bulk  of  the  fied ;  but  Mahan  did  not  even  think  it 

expedition,  and  Captain  Elliott  as  to  necessary  to  notice  the  circumstance, 

where  the  credit  belonged.    This  was  Bee  Cssselman's   Riehardeon'e  War  of 

printed    at    PhUadelphia    in    1843  as  ISlt,  87-90. 
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It  was  Elliott's  success  that  led  directly  to  the  attack  on 
Queenston  or  Queenstown.  The  American  military  forces 
in  the  Niagara  region  were  divided  between  the  New  York 
militia  Major  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer^  and  Briga- 
dier General  Smyth  of  the  United  States  Army.  Van 
Rensselaer's  titular  rank  was  the  higher  and  he  was  a  lead- 
ing New  York  Federalist  politician.  Alexander  Smyth 
was  an  immigrant  from  Ireland,  who  had  received  a  com- 
mission from  Jefferson  in  1808,  and  had  exercised  the  office 
of  inspector  general.  He  and  his  soldiers,  mostly  regulars, 
were  stationed  above  the  Falls,  while  Van  Rensselaer  and 
his,  among  whom  were  some  regulars,  were  at  Lewiston 
and  at  Fort  Niagara.  He  thought  the  attack  should  be 
made  on  his  front  and  Smyth  was  equally  decided  that  it 
should  be  made  on  his.  On  the  morning  of  October  13, 
Van  Rensselaer  launched  his  boats.  A  body  of  his  regu- 
lars crossed  the  river  in  the  early  morning,  scrambled  up 
the  blufif  overlooking  Queenston,  seized  a  battery  there, 
and  began  to  establish  themselves.  This  was  the  time  for 
Smyth  to  have  attacked  on  his  front;  but  he  stood  still. 
Brock,  on  learning  of  the  assault,  at  once  rode  to  the  scene 
of  action,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  whatever  troops  he 
could  get  hold  of,  led  them  into  the  fight,  and  was  fatally 
shot.  The  British  from  Fort  George  now  came  to  the  suc- 
cor of  their  comrades,  while  the  Americans  refused  to  at- 
tack or,  as  was  the  case  with  Van  Rensselaer's  New  York 
militia,  refused  to  cross  the  Niagara  River  and  thus  go  out- 
side of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  would  not  move 
and  saw  their  comrades  driven  down  the  bluff  and  forced  to 
surrender  on  the  beach  below.  Van  Rensselaer  resigned 
and  Smyth  took  command  of  all  the  troops  in  that  region. 
On  November  28,  he  carried  out  his  plan  of  an  attack  by 
the  upper  river.    In  the  beginning  it  was  successful,  but 
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not  being  followed  up,  it  ended  in  failure  and  surrender. 
Smyth  returned  to  his  home  and  disappeared  from  view. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Montreal  which  Jefferson  had  predicted  would  be  mainly 
a  question  of  marching. 

On  the  land,  with  its  overwhelming  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  resources,  the  United  States  was  immeasurably  more 
powerful  than  its  opponent  in  1812.  The  sea  frontier,  on 
the  contrary,  was  defenceless  and  was  open  to  attack  by  the 
naval  forces  of  the  greatest  sea  power  in  existence.  The 
outcome  of  the  land  campaigns  had  been  most  unfortunate, 
while  on  the  sea  the  Americans  had  been  successful.  The 
wars  with  the  Barbaiy  corsairs  and  the  recent  cruisings 
for  the  protection  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast,  together 
with  the  indignation  excited  by  the  Chesapeake  outrage,  had 
resulted  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  on  the  vessels  that  con- 
stituted the  diminutive  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
might  well  be  termed  in  comparison  with  that  of  its  oppo- 
nent. There  were  three  heavy  frigates, — "  forty-fours  "  they 
were  termed,  but  what  this  means  is  quite  incomprehen- 
sible to  a  landsman.  The  Constitviion,  the  most  famous 
of  them,  carried  a  varying  number  of  guns  from  thirty- 
eight  to  fifty-five,  and  the  other  "forty-fours,"  the  United 
States  and  the  President,  at  one  time  or  another  had  even 
more  numerous  batteries,  running  up  as  high  as  sixty  guns. 
These  figures  are  of  no  great  importance  and  are  only 
given  because  no  one  has  ever  written  about  these  battles 
without  attempting  to  magnify  or  minimize  the  disparity 
of  force  between  the  American  "forty-fours"  and  their 
British  victims.  These  ships  had  been  designed  by  Joshua 
Humphreys  expressly  to  outclass  the  existing  type  of  frigate 
in  the  British  and  French  navies  and  now  performed  ad- 
mirably the  tasks  for  which  they  had  been  built.    When  one 
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has  said  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  any  farther,  but 
80  much  argument  pro  and  con  is  to  be  found  in  the  books 
that  possibly  a  few  more  things  should  be  said.  Not  only 
were  these  heavy  frigates  superior  in  the  number  of  guns, 
but  they  were  much  more  heavily  timbered  than  their 
antagonists;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  balls  from  the 
lighter  English  guns  sometimes  rebounded  from  their  sides, 
while  their  own  projectiles  went  crashing  home.  These 
ships  were  furthermore  designed  for  speed,  so  that  other 
things  being  equal,  they  were  enabled  to  take  and  maintain 
positions  that  would  give  them  every  advantage.  Finally, 
they  carried  much  larger  crews  than  the  largest  British 
frigates,  and  these  crews  were  volimteers  and  not  the  prey 
of  the  press  gangs.  When  all  is  said,  therefore,  unless 
some  accident  supervened,  these  ships  ought  to  have  sent 
their  opponents  to  the  bottom  in  about  the  time  that  they 
did.^  So  wonderful  was  the  reputation  of  the  British 
navy,  especially  after  the  battles  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
Nile,  and  Trafalgar,  that  one  expected  nothing  but  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  British  sea-dogs.  It  was  the  regular  thing. 
When,  therefore,  the  Constitution  sailed  into  Boston  Harbor 
with  the  captive  crew  of  the  Guerriire  on  board,  and  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  Macedonian,  ship  and  crew, 
and  the  Constitution  sent  the  Java  to  the  bottom,  there 
was  rejoicing,  such  as  a  nation  knows  once  in  a  century,  — 
and  in  England  there  was  amazement  and  indignation, 
such  as  few  nations  know  in  any  century.    When  one  has 

^  Captain  Daerea  of    the  OuerrOre      kind  would  give  the  following  reeulte:— 
aoaerted  that  hia  gunnen  fired  three  Three  broadaidee  of  the 


ahota    to    the    C<m$t%lutum*9    two.    A  Guerriire 1678  Iba. 

peaceful  hiatorioal  atudent  finds  htm-  Two  broadsides  *of  the 

self  inquiring  as   to   whether  the  24  ConMtUuHan 1620  lbs. 

broadside    guns   of   the    British    ship  Possibly  calculations  like  this  might 


three  times  in  a  given  period  did  find  their  place  in  showing  the  fallacy 

not    really    outweigh   the   2S  of    the  of  the  elaborate  arguments  to  be  found 

ConMtUuUan  firing  only  twice  in   the  in  American  and  British  books, 
same    tame.    A    computation   of    this 
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figured  up  all  the  dimensions  of  the  ships,  the  weights  of 
the  broadsides,  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  the  gun- 
powder, how  many  of  the  crews  were  American,  how  many 
were  British,  and  has  been  through  the  court  martial  and 
the  court  of  inquiry  records,  one  thing  stands  out,  and  that 
is,  that  the  Americans  ships  were  much  better  fitted  for  the 
job  on  hand  than  were  their  opponents.  Besides  giving  an 
artificial  filip  to  American  patriotism  and  sending  up  the 
rate  of  British  insurance,  these  single-ship  actions  produced 
few  valuable  results.  Admiral  Mahan,  indeed,  points 
out  that  they  were  really  unfortimate,  in  that  they  led  the 
American  people  to  place  an  entirely  false  estimate  upon 
the  necessity  of  naval  preparedness. 

Apart  from  raising  the  spirits  of  the  people  bowed  down 
by  the  burden  of  the  Canadian  campaigns,  the  navy  per- 
formed a  most  useful  mission  in  drawing  British  naval  forces 
away  from  American  shores  at  the  precise  time  when  re- 
turning merchantmen  were  seeking  their  home  ports  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Chesapeake. 
The  senior  officer  in  command  of  the  American  vesseb  was 
John  Rodgers.  He  and  Stephen  Decatur,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  United  States  and  two  smaller  vessels,  were 
patrolling  the  coast  from  Long  Island  southward  to  pro- 
tect American  merchantmen  from  visitation  by  British 
cruisers.  At  the  moment  that  the  declaration  of  war  was 
known  at  New  York,  Rodgers,  who  happened  to  be  within 
the  port,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea,  thus  missing 
orders  from  the  government  that  he  might  have  regarded 
as  limiting  his  freedom  of  action.  Sailing  eastwardly,  he 
chased  a  British  frigate,  the  Belvidera,  which  carried  the 
news  of  the  war  into  Halifax,  and  then  disappeared  from 
sight  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  American  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  then  re-crossed 
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again.  They  made  few  prizes,  missing  the  British  convoys 
and  meeting  mostly  their  own  countiymen.  The  effect  of 
this  bit  of  naval  strategy  was  to  draw  the  British  squadron 
on  the  coast  away  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States  to 
the  crossing  points  of  the  ocean  routes.  Ingress  into  Ameri- 
can harbors  was  therefore  free  during  the  autumn  of  1812, 
a  fact  of  immense  importance  from  many  points  of  view. 

The  declaration  of  war  had  been  hardly  approved  by 
Madison,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  suspended,  than  negoti- 
ations began  looking  toward  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
and  the  continuance  or  restoration  of  peaceful  relations. 
Jonathan  Russell,  after  Barlow's  arrival  in  Paris,  had  crossed 
the  Channel  to  England  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
American  legation  at  London.  Before  long,  he  and  Castle- 
reagh,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  Foreign  OflSce, 
found  themselves  engaged  in  negotiating  for  an  armistice.^ 
The  Englishman  was  amenable  enough  on  the  subject  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  for  the  British  government  on  eco- 
nomic 'grounds  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  regain  the 
American  markets.  Russell,  however,  was  obliged  by  his 
instructions  to  bring  forward  the  matter  of  impressment, 
demanding  that  seamen  already  impressed  should  be 
restored,  that  impressment  should  cease  during  the  armistice, 
and  that  negotiations  should  be  conducted  to  bring  about  a 
permanent  cessation  of  the  practice  on  condition  that  the 
United  States  should  in  some  way  by  law  provide  that  no 
British-bom  seaman  should  serve  on  American  ships,  whether 
public  or  private.  This  brought  from  Castlereagh  the  time- 
worn  response  (August  29,  1812)  that  he  could  not  give  up 
the  ''ancient  and  accustomed  practice ''  of  impressing 
British  subjects  into  the  king's  service,  wherever  found. 
Again,  two  weeks  later  (September  12,  1812),  acting  imder 

1  iiffMrMOfi  5fato  Paper$,  Pormgn  JMoliofW.  Sti.  685-^M. 
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new  instructions;  Russell  made  similar  propositions^  this 
time  suggesting  a  somewhat  more  specific  plan  for  the 
prohibition  of  British  subjects  serving  on  American  ships. 
Castlereagh  was  now  much  more  afifable  and  was  distinctly 
conciliatory.  He  went  into  a  long  disquisition  to  show 
Russell  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  British  government 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  impressment,  and  stated  that 
this  would  have  been  done  at  the  time  of  Rufus  King's 
abortive  negotiation,  if  any  way  could  have  been  found  to 
do  it,  because  Mr.  King  was  so  highly  thought  of.  Further 
discussions  would  conveniently  be  transferred  to  America, 
as  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  had  been  instructed  to  open 
communications  with  the  American  government  on  that 
point  and  had  been  given  command  of  all  British  ships  in 
American  waters. 

Warren  wrote  from  Halifax  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington  on  September  30,  1812,*  proposing  that  there 
should  be  an  immediate  cessation  of  warfare.  Monroe  re- 
plied on  October  27th,  nearly  a  month  later,  refusing  the 
suggested  suspension  of  hostilities  on  the  ground  that  it 
appeared  Warren's  overtures  were  based  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council.  He  stated  that  the  President  had 
seen  with  regret  the  rejection  by  the  British  government  of 
the  propositions  made  by  Mr.  Russell  in  regard  to  impress- 
ment. That  question  being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the 
way  would  be  open  to  a  general  pacification.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  Madison  and  Monroe  continued  the  war 
on  the  question  of  impressment  alone,*  for  the  conquest  of 

^  American    Siate    Paper;    Poreign  so  he  wrote,  *'ihat  the  orders  in  ooun- 

Rdaiume,  iii,  506;    Monroe's  reply  is  cil  would  not  be  repealed,  and  nothing 

on  the  next  page.  was  rood  from   Engld   which  induc'd 

*  Writing  to  John  Taylor  of  Caroline  a  different  hope.    I  had  written  to  the 

in  November,  1813.  Monroe  sought  to  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  and  had  they  come 

justify    himself    and    the    President.  in,  under  the  Regent,  I  have  no  doubt 

'*To   the   latest   moment,    before   the  that    an    accomodation    would    have 

dedn  of  war,  BIr.  Foster  iMured  me,'*  ensued.    Not  being  brought  into  the 
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Canada^  by  the  end  of  October,  1812,  must  have  seemed 
rather  dubious  even  to  them.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 
a  moment  to  consider  the  reality  of  impressment.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  hardships  of  the  British 
naval  service  had  driven  thousands  of  British  seamen  to 
the  American  merchant  marine  and,  at  one  time,  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  crews  of  some  American  warships 
were  composed  of  native-bom  subjects  of  the  British  king. 
Many  of  them  had  become  naturalized  and  many  of  them, 
whether  naturalized  or  not,  had  procured  protections,  often- 
times for  a  few  dollars  each.  On  January  16, 1812,  Madison 
laid  before  Congress  a  report  ^  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
giving  particulars  as  to  impressments  which  had  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Department  since  April  4,  1810,  and  lists 
that  had  been  forwarded  by  the  American  agent  at  London 
of  American  seamen  and  citizens  who  have  been  '' impressed 
and  held  in  bondage"  from  April,  1809  to  September,  1810. 
These  returns  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  impressment  period, 
but  they  are  portentous  in  themselves,  with  those  that  had 
already  been  presented  adding  up  to  6057  cases  reported, 
some  of  which  may  be  duplications.  This  tabulation  stirred 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  message  and  the  whole  sub- 


Ministry,  they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
me.  Impressment  having  long  been  a 
ground  of  oomplaint,  and  a  principal 
cause  of  the  war,  the  British  daim 
would  have  been  oonfiim'd,  as  it  was 
thought,  if  the  war  was  terminated 
without  some  adequate  provision  for  it. 
I  was  satisfied,  that,  had  we  caught,  at 
the  modified  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  made  afterwards  without  an 
arrangement  of  other  questions  partio- 
ulariy  that  of  impressment,  the  Brit- 
ish govt,  would  have  concluded  that 
it  had  gained  a  victory,  and  maintained 
its  whole  system  in  full  vigor,  even  the 
principles  of  the  ordets  in  oouncil  in 

VOL.  IV. — 2 1 


the  form  of  blockades,  against  the  U 
states.  Having  gone  to  war,  it  seemed 
to  be  our  duty,  not  to  withdraw  from 
it,  till  the  rights  of  our  eountry  were 
plac'd  on  a  more  secure  basis.*'  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society's  P^vceed- 
tfiOt,  May.  1900  p.  331. 

^This  report  in  forty-«even  tables 
gives  details  as  to  2000  esses  of  the 
0057  seamen  impressed :  the  towns  of 
which  they  represent  themselves  to  be 
dtisens,  date  and  place  of  impressment, 
name  of  ship,  from  whence  taken  and 
on  board  of  which  vessel  detained,  the 
evidence  of  dtisenship,  and  the  result 
of  representations  made  oo  Ihsir  behalf. 
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ject.^  They  found  not  only  duplications  in  these  lists,  but, 
sometimes,  the  same  name  to  be  '' reckoned  three  and  four 
times."  It  was  moreover  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
were  "Americans"  and  how  many  were  foreign  bom.  They 
thereupon  summoned  fifty-one  ship-owners  and  took  their 
sworn  depositions.  These  men  employed  about  1560 
seamen  or  about  18,720  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  French 
war.  These  witnesses  could  remember  only  thirty-five 
cases  of  impressment  within  their  personal  knowledge.  Of 
these  only  twelve  were  Americans,  and  of  them  nine  had 
been  discharged  and  one  escaped.  Among  the  deponents 
was  William  Gray  of  Boston,  the  largest  ship-owner  in  New 
England  and  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  testified  that 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  he  had  employed  about 
three  hundred  seamen  annually.  He  remembered  only  two 
cases  of  impressment  from  his  vessels,  which  were  from  the 
ship  Rachel  while  she  was  at  Leith,  Scotland.  He  had 
knowledge  of  other  cases,  but  not  from  his  own  ships.  Of 
course  he  had  had  whole  crews  taken  when  his  vessels  were 
captured,  but  refused  to  say  that  the  men  in  those  cases 
were  impressed.  Coming  from  so  great  a  master  of  navi- 
gation and  a  Republican  withal,  the  statements  are  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  James  Perkins  and  Thomas  Handasyde 
Perkins,  his  partner  and  brother,  employing  from  a  hundred 
to  a  himdred  and  fifty  seamen  annually,  also  deposed.  They 
could  recollect  only  three  men  who  had  been  impressed 
from  their  vessels,  and  these  were  foreigners.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins    deposed   that  foreigners   repeatedly  had .  applied 

1  Report  €f  the  CommitUe  ofiheHotue  1805;  And  a  nmiUr  letter  of  the  fol- 
of  RopretenUUivea  of  Ma99achu9eU9,  lowing  year,  dated  Mareh  8,  1806. 
on  the  tubjtet  of  Impreaeed  Seamen  Thomas  Barclay,  the  BriUeh  oonaul 
(Boston,  1813).  See  also  a  "Letter  fleneral  at  New  York,  strove  manfully 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompany-  and  successfully  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
ing  Statements  and  Abstracts  relative  ships  of  impressment;  see  his  Cone- 
To  the  Number  of  American  seamen  9pondene»  edited  by  O.  L.  Rives,  using 
.  .  .  impressed"    dated    January    23,  index  under  "impressment/*  and  p.  218. 
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to  him  for  employment,  stating  that  they  had  no  protections, 
but  would  get  them,  and  that  the  prices  paid  were  two  dol- 
lars each  at  the  shipping  offices.  The  friends  of  peace  of 
Rockingham  County  in  New  Hampshire  met  together  in 
August,  1812,  listened  to  an  oration,  and  adopted  a  memo- 
rial and  resolutions,  the  former  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Daniel  Webster.  In  this  the  New  Hamp- 
shire men  reiterated  the  facts  stated  by  the  Massachusetts 
committee  that  the  number  of  cases  of  impressment  has^ 
been  ''extravagantly  exaggerated."  Some  of  the  members 
present  had  been  constantly  employed  in  navigation  since 
1783  and  had  never  suffered  the  loss  of  one  native  American 
seaman  by  impressment.  The  deposition  of  William  Gray 
is  certainly  startling  in  its  incompatibility  with  the  evidence 
laid  before  Congress  by  Madison  and  believed  by  him  to  be 
a  complete  justification  of  war  on  land  and  sea  with  all  its 
killings,  and  burnings,  and  pillagings,  and  doubtfulness  of 
result  that  attends  any  exercise  of  arms. 
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NOTES 

I.  General  Military  Bibliography.  —  The  official  papers  relating 
to  the  military  side  of  the  war  have  never  been  collected  and  printed 
in  an  authoritative  manner.  Documents  are  printed  in  the  American 
State  Papers,  Military  Affairs,  i,  337  and  fol. ;  Annals  of  Congress, 
13th  Cong.  (vols,  ii  and  iii,  Appendixes) ;  Niles's  Weekly  Register, 
vols,  ii  to  vii ;  and  John  Brannan's  Official  Letters  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  Officers  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  in  the  Years  1812,  IS,  14, 
&  16  (Washington  City,  1823)  and  in  many  other  places.  The  proof- 
reading of  many  of  these  papers  often  gives  rise  to  suspicion  of  their 
accuracy.  The  best  collection  that  has  been  made  is  that  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  £.  A.  Cruikshank,  which  was  printed  by  the  Lundy's 
Lane  Historical  Society,  but  this  covers  only  the  campaigns  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  A  similar  volume,  also  edited  by  Colonel  Cruik- 
shanky  and  printed  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  is  devoted  to  Hull's 
Detroit  campaign.^  A  good  bibliography  is  given  in  Winsor's  Narra^ 
five  and  Critical  History,  vii,  ''  Critical  Essay  "  appended  to  J.  R. 
Soley's  chapter  on  "  The  Wars  of  the  United  States,"  but  this  has 
titles  of  books  only  that  were  printed  before  1888. 

The  chapters  in  volumes  vi,  vii,  and  viii  of  Adams's  United  Stales 
and  Mahan's  Sea  Power  in  Us  Relations  to  the  War  of  1812  form  — 
taken  together  —  the  best  modem  account  of  the  conflict.  Both 
Adams  and  Mahan  had  prejudices  against  the  Jeffersonian-Madisonian 
policy  which  obscured  their  vision  to  some  extent;  otherwise  their 
accounts  are  marvels  of  research  and  scholarly  acumen,  and  Mahan's 
naval  chapters  have  professional  interest  also.  B.  J.  Lossing's  Pic- 
torial Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812  gives  a  skilled  historical  student's 
view  of  the  conflicts  and  reports  with  pen  and  pencil  local  tales  and 
topography  —  so  far  as  1860  can  represent  1812.  Of  the  more 
compendious  accounts,  C.  P.  Lucas's  Canadian  War  of  1812  is  the 
best ;  but  the  subject  has  had  slight  interest  for  American  historical 
students  —  possibly  owing  to  the  harrowing  details  of  military  in- 
competence. Accounts  of  contemporaries  are  invariably  of  a  disputa- 
tious character.    Of  them  may  be  mentioned  John  Armstrong's 

^DoeumentM  relating  to  the  Intation  UamerUary    Paper;    1814-1815,    oon- 

of  Canada  and  the  Surrender  of  Detroit,  Udning  three  grouiM  of  papers  which 

181t    {PublicaHone    of   the    Canadian  were  ordered  to  be  printed  February  9 

Arehivee,  No.    7,  Ottawa,  1913) ;    Par-  and  10,  1816. 
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Notices  of  the  War  of  1812  (2  vob.,  New  York,  1840) ;  C.  J.  Ingersoll's 
historical  writings  on  the  war  ^  reflect  the  opinions  of  an  ardent  Madi- 
sonian  who  was  in  political  life  at  the  time;  and  William  James's 
Military  Occurrences*  equally  reflect  the  views  of  a  British  subject 
who  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  his  American  enemies. 

Of  the  older  books,  and  mainly  valuable  as  expressing  the  opinions 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  are  J.  L.  Thomson's  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Late  War  (Philadelphia,  1818);  Samuel  Perkms's 
History  of  the  Political  and  Military  Events  of  the  Late  War  (New 
Haven,  1825) ;  and  Henry  M.  Brackenridge's  History  of  the  Late 
War  (Baltimore,  1816).  The  edition  of  this  work  printed  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1844  has  some  most  remarkable  pictorial  representations  of 
military  and  naval  events. 

n.  General  Naval  Bibliography.  —  A.  T.  Mahan's  Sea  Power  in 
its  Relations  to  the  War  of  1812  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1905)  has  supplied 
the  long-felt  want  of  a  history  of  the  maritime  part  of  the  last  war  with 
England.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Naval  War  of  1812  (New  York, 
1882)  is  less  scientific  in  character,  and  the  author  had  not  then  ac* 
quired  the  stylistic  swing  that  characterizes  his  later  writings.  He 
treated  the  same  subject  in  briefer  form  in  1901  in  W.  Laird  Clowes's 
Royal  Navy,  vol.  vi.  William  James,  the  British  naval  writer, 
printed  at  London  in  1817  A  FvU  and  Correct  Accotmt  of  the  Chief 
Naval  Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America.*    He  repeated  much  of  the  same  matter  in  the  fifth 


>C.  J.  IntenoU'B  HiHoriodl  Skdeh 
€if  the  Second  War  between  the  UnUed 
Statee  cf  America  and  Oreat  Britain 
(Philadelphia,  1845);  a  thin  double- 
oolumned  volume  bearing  the  same  title 
brings  the  story  down  through  1814. 
See  also  hia  Hietory  of  the  Second  War 
between  the  United  Statee  of  America  and 
Oreat  Britain  (2  vola.,  Philadelphia, 
1862). 

*A  Ftdl  and  Correct  Account  of 
the  Military  Occurrencee  of  the  Late 
War  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  Statee  of  America  by  William 
James  (2  vols.,  London,  1818). 

*  James's  other  works  on  the  single- 
ship  naval  actions  are  **An  Inquiry 
into  the  Merits  of  the  principal  naval 
actions  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  SUtes"  (Halifax,  1816):  and 
Warden  Refuted;    being  a  Defence 


•« 


of  the  British  Navy  against  the  Mis- 
representations of  a  work  .  .  .  entitled 
*A  Statistical  .  .  .  Account  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  by  D.  B.  Warden '" 
(London,  1819).  James's  mission,  so 
he  conceived  it,  was  to  dissipate  "the 
vile  oompoimd"  of  the  tables  in  War- 
den's book  (iii,  428)  which  "but  for 
this  early  notice,  might  have  spread 
contagion  over  the  land,"  and,  he  might 
have  added,  the  water  also.  In  the 
tables  in  this  work  James  gives  War- 
den's figures  and  the  correct  ones,  as 
he  deems  them,  in  consecutive  lines. 
^-  a  table  compfled  from  this  is  given 
on  p.  646  of  the  present  volume.  Kings- 
ford  reprints  James's  original  table, 
without  the  American  figures  and  with- 
out stating  that  James  was  the  com- 
piler, in  his  Hietory  of  Canada,  viii, 
426. 
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and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Naval  History  of  Oreai  Britain  (London, 
1837).  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  1839,  published  in  Philadelphia 
and  London  a  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  Staies,  which  is  as 
one-sided  as  James's,  and  represented  the  current  American  ideas. 
Volume^ii  contains  an  account  of  the  War  of  1812.  Roosevelt  points 
out  the  difficulty  of  reaching  any  conclusion  as  to  a  great  many  details 
of  this  naval  episode.  Probably  the  best  thing  for  most  students 
wiU  be  to  accept  Mahan's  analysis  without  more  ado.  Original  ac- 
counts were  printed  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers  and  gathered  into 
the  magazines  as  The  Naval  Monument,  The  Examiner,  Niles's  Weekly 
Register,  and  The  Historical  Register  of  the  United  States,  etc.  The 
American  State  Papers,  Naval  Affairs,  vol.  i,  contain  much  the  same 
information.  Citations  to  specific  accounts  of  particular  actions  have 
been  placed  in  footnotes  to  this  and  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XVm 

THB  WAR  IN   1813  AND  IN  1814 

The  year  1813  was  marked  by  one  brilliant  success 
that  had  far-reaching  consequences,  —  Perry's  victory  over 
the  British  squadron  on  Lake  Erie ;  otherwise  it  was  filled 
with  disappointments.  Hull's  defeat  and  the  difficulty  of 
doing  anything  on  the  Niagara  frontier  convinced  the 
authorities  at  Washington  that  the  control  of  the  Lakes 
was  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  northern  campaign 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  They  detached  Captain 
Chauncey  from  the  seaboard,  ordered  him  to  take  command 
on  the  Lakes,  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  gain  the  upper  hand. 
With  the  efficiency  that  characterized  the  navy  in  this 
war,  Chauncey  at  once  undertook  the  purchase,  transpor- 
tation, and  assembling  of  adequate  forces,  carpenters, 
sailors,  and  their  food  supplies,  and  the  materials  for  their 
ship-building  programme.  When  Chauncey  reached  his 
command  in  October,  1812,  and  looked  over  the  situation, 
he  realized  that  he  had  undertaken  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  although  only  a  few 
himdred  miles  away  from  the  ship-building  yards  and  gun 
foimdries  of  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  possessed  almost  no  ports 
on  the  American  shores  that  were  accessible  by  overland 
transportation*  Lieutenant  Elliott  had  selected  the  little 
harbor  at  Black  Rock  as  the  site  of  naval  construction  on 
Lake  Erie ;  but  this  was  within  reach  of  the  enemies'  guns  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Niagara  River  and  was  therefore 
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difficult  to  enter  and  to  leave.  On  Lake  Ontario  Chauncey 
picked  out  Sackett's  Harbor  as  best  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose. It  could  be  defended  against  any  ordinary  attack, 
but  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  existing  lines  of 
transportation  through  New  York.  The  easiest  way, 
indeed,  to  transport  guns  and  heavy  material,  was  to  take 
them  by  the  Mohawk  route  to  Lake  Oneida  and  thence 
down  the  Oswego  River  and  along  the  lake  shore  to  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  overcome  on 
this  route  and  the  last  part  of  the  way  was  within  reach 
of  enemy's  ships  on  the  lake.  On  Lake  Erie  matters  were 
worse,  if  anything.  Black  Rock  was  clearly  an  impossible 
naval  base,  but  the  only  other  harbor  on  the  American  shore 
within  practicable  reach  of  the  seaboard  was  Presqu'Isle, 
or  Erie,  as  it  later  became.  The  harborage  here  was  good 
and  it  was  fairly  accessible  to  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  great  disadvantage  of  Presqu'Isle  as  a  naval 
port  was  a  sand-bank  or  bar  that  closed  the  harbor  to  vessels 
drawing  more  than  four  or  five  feet  of  water.  Sackett's 
and  Presqu'Isle  were  the  most  available  ports  and  were 
selected.  Chauncey  worked  with  vigor  and  inspired  enthu- 
siasm in  others.  He  soon  had  a  new  set  of  warships  afloat 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  cruised  about  upon  the  lake.  He 
claimed  to  have  gained  a  superiority  over  the  enemy ;  but, 
really,  he  had  accomplished  very  little  when  the  winter  set 
in  and  his  vessels  were  blocked  by  the  ice  in  Sackett's  Har- 
bor. The  British,  too,  were  not  idle,  and  labored  so  effec- 
tively that  throughout  the  whole  of  1813  there  was  a 
question  as  to  which  side  held  the  supreme  position  on  Lake 
Ontario;  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  point 
on  Lake  Erie  after  September  10. 

Lieutenant  Elliott  had  at  first  been  in  charge  of  affairs 
on  Lake  Erie,  but  Commander  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  de- 
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siring  more  active  service  than  he  was  likely  to  get  as  chief 
of  a  gun-boat  flotilla,  was  sent  there.  He  removed  the 
naval  base  from  Black  Rock  to  Presqu'Isle  and  drove  on 
the  construction  of  two  brigs  and  several  smaller  vessels. 
Everybody  worked  with  a  will  and  the  squadron  was  ready 
late  in  July,  1813.  Perry's  greatest  want  was  for  seamen. 
Chauncey,  naturally,  kept  as  many  as  possible  with  him. 
In  early  August,  the  relations  between  the  two  became  so 
strained  that  Perry  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
remove  him  from  the  station.  This  was  refused  and  he 
remained  in  command  of  the  little  fleet.  The  difficulties 
facing  the  British  were  greater,  if  possible,  than  those  that 
Perry  overcame.  Their  naval  base  was  at  Amherstburg, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River.  Captain  Barclay,  an  able  officer  of  the  British 
navy,  was  in  command  of  the  naval  forces  on  Lake  Erie. 
He  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  workmen,  materials, 
and  food.  Gathering  whatever  vessels  he  could,  he  block- 
aded Presqu'Isle.  The  bar  at  that  place  was  so  shoal  that 
the  larger  American  vessels  could  not  cross  it  until  their 
guns  were  removed,  which  of  course,  made  them  helpless 
until  they  were  re-shipped  on  the  outside  of  the  bar.  In 
other  words,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  ships  out  of  the 
harbor  while  the  entrance  was  watched  by  the  enemy 
even  with  an  inferior  force.  At  length  Barclay  was  obliged 
to  quit  his  blockade  and  before  he  could  get  back  Perry 
had  carried  his  two  largest  vessels  safely  over  the  sand- 
bank, August  5,  and  with  his  fleet  sailed  up  the  lake  to  the 
Bass  Islands.  He  anchored  there  in  Put-in-Bay,  thus 
securing  for  the  time  being,  the  control  of  the  lake. 

Barclay  realized  that  he  should  not  meet  the  American 
squadron  until  a  new  ship,  the  Detroit,  was  completed. 
But  he  had  no  proper  equipment  for  her  or  guns  with  which 
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to  arm  her.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  settlers,  and  Indians 
were  congregated  at  Amherstburg  and  in  the  vicinity. 
They  had  almost  no  food  on  hand  and  could  get  no  adequate 
supply  except  by  water.  It  was  necessary  for  Barclay  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  American  fleet.  If  skill  and  chance 
should  givQ  the  victory  to  the  inferior  force,  the  lake  would 
be  open  to  the  British ;  if  Barclay  were  defeated,  Detroit 
and  Amherstburg  would  necessarily  be  abandoned,  as  they 
would  have  to  be  if  Perry  simply  maintained  his  control  of 
the  water  communications  without  a  battle.  It  is.  well  to 
recognize  that  in  number  of  guns,  homogeneity  of  battery, 
and  weight  of  broadside,  the  Americans  were  greatly 
superior  to  the  British,  —  the  Detroit,  indeed,  was  partly 
armed  with  guns  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Maiden.  There 
was  not  much  difference  between  the  crews  of  the  two 
squadrons;  Perry  had  some  practiced  gunners  and  more 
militiai];Len  among  his  men,  and  Barclay  had  soldiers  and 
Canadian  voyageurs,  as  well  as  sailors.  None  of  the  crews 
had  worked  together  in  battle.  Indeed,  on  Lake  Erie  and 
at  Pl&ttsburg,  green-timbered,  hastily  built,  and  inade- 
quately armed  ships  navigated  by  imtrained  crews  won  two 
victories  that  were  more  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  than  any  others  in  the  War  of  1812.  Perry  was 
quite  as  anxious  to  meet  Barclay  as  Barclay  was  to  meet 
him,  for  the  defeat  of  the  British  squadron  would  restore 
the  Northwest  to  the  United  States  and  open  Upper  Canada 
to  Harrison's  army  that  had  been  held  motionless  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year  on  the  lower  Maumee  and  near-by 
rivers. 

It  was  September  10, 1813,  when  the  two  fleets  came  to- 
gether to  the  northward  of  Put-in-Bay.  There  was  none  of 
that  manoeuvring  for  the  weather  gauge  that  is  so  puz- 
zling to  the  land  writer  and  so  gratifying  to  the  nautical 
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historian.  The  wind  settled  the  matter  for  them  by  giving 
Barclay  the  windward  position  until  the  two  fleets  came 
near  to  firing  distance  and  then  turned  directly  aroimd 
and  put  him  to  leeward.  Perry  in  the  Lawrence^  a  brig  of 
twenty  guns,  sailed  headlong  into  the  fight,  the  mark  for  two 
of  Barclay's  three  heavy  ships.  The  green  crews  fired  away 
as  rapidly  as  they  could,  and  hit  their  marks,  •for  the  vessels 
were  very  near  together.  The  two  flagships,  the  Lawrence 
and  the  Detroit^  became  hardly  more  than  wrecks,  the 
latter  having  been  the  target  also  of  some  of  Perry's  smaller 
vessels  which  carried  one  or  two  long  guns  apiece.  While 
this  was  going  on.  Perry's  other  heavy  vessel,  the  Niagara 
under  Lieutenant  Elliott,  favored  by  the  wind,  took  a  posi- 
tion at  some  distance  away  from  her  British  antagonist,  the 
Qy^sen  Charlotte^  firing  her  thirty-two  pounders  without 
receiving  much  damage  from  her  lighter  armed  opponent. 
Seeing  his  own  ship  out  of  the  combat  and  the  Niagara 
practically  fresh,  Perry  stepped  into  a  boat,  gained  her 
deck,  took  her  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  won  the  day. 
Not  one  British  vessel  escaped.  '^  We  have  met  the  enemy ; 
and  they  are  ours''  ^  was  literally  true.  All  the  enemy's 
force  on  Lake  Erie  or  that  could  get  there  was  eliminated. 
Not  only  this,  the  victory  gave  a  free  hand  to  ELarrison's 
army  and  compelled  the  British  to  retire  eastwardly  from 
the  Detroit  River. 

No  sooner  had  Hull  started  on  his  march  than  the  federal 
government  and  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee pushed  forward  preparations  to  refinforce  him. 
The  recruiting  and  organizing  of  an  expedition,  containing 
a  few  thousand  men,  was  then  a  matter  of  time  and  the 
supplying  even  such  a  small  party  in  the  existing  lack  of 
transportation  and  the  absence  of  storage  warehouses  filled 
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with  food  was  well  nigh  impossible.  Hull  had  surrendered 
before  the  expedition  under  General  William  Henry  Harri- 
son ^  began  its  march  through  the  wildernesses  of  central 
and  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Harrison  thought  it 
best  to  proceed  by  three  lines^  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the 
limited  facilities  of  any  one  route.  It  was  the  ever-recur- 
ling  story  of  rains  and  mud,  incapable  commanders,  and 
disorderly  starving  militiamen.  For  weeks  and  months, 
the  army  struggled  on  without  making  any  appreciable 
advance.  In  mid-winter,  the  ground  froze  so  hard  that 
artillery  and  heavy  wagons  could  be  hauled  over  it;  and 
then  Harrison  found  himself  with  his  three  units  on  the 
Sandusky,  the  Portage,  and  Maumee  rivers.  In  January, 
1813,  the  commander  of  the  westernmost  division,  General 
Winchester,  was  induced  by  his  Kentucky  officers  to  send 
a  large  portion  of  his  troops  to  succor  the  American  inhab- 
itants of  Frenchtown  on  the  River  Raisin,  which  was  then 
occupied  by  a  Canadian  force  from  Amherstburg.  Colonel 
Henry  Procter  had  been  left  in  charge  of  affairs  in  Michigan 
and  western  Canada  by  Brock  on  his  return  to  Niagara. 
Procter's  military  ending  was  most  humiliating;  but  in 
this  middle  period  of  his  career,  he  showed  himself  a  brave, 
energetic,  and  resourceful  commander.  Learning  of  the 
Americans  at  Frenchtown,  he  organized  an  expedition  of 
whites  and  Indians,  surprised  the  Kentuckians  on  the  River 
Raisin,  and  killed  or  captured  nearly  all  of  them,  including 
General   Winchester    who   was    himself    a  Tennesseean.^ 


^Mo«e0  DawBon  in  his  Hitiorieal 
NarraHte  of  .  .  ,  WiUiam  H.  Harrtaon, 
oh.  zziv  and  fol.,  haa  gone  at  length  into 
the  campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  admirer  of  that 
general.  This  portion  of  our  history 
is  treated  from  a  local  standpoint  in 
C.  E.  Sloeum's  Ohio  Country  and  his 
Hittory  of  the  Maumo$  Ritor  Batin 
(De6aaoe,  Ohio,  1905). 


>  Owing  to  the  massacre  of  the  Amer- 
ican wounded  after  the  affair  of  the 
River  Raisin,  thero  was  a  good  deal  of 
recrimination  which  led  to  several 
publications,  as  William  Atherton's 
Narraii9$  of  the  Sufferino  A  DafmU  of 
th/B  North'Wottom  Army  under  (Tsnsnil 
Winehetler  and  Elias  DameH's  Journal 
.  ,  ,  of  ihote  heroic  Kenhuky  Volunieere 
and  Roffulart  eommandad   6y   General 
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had  planned  to  cross  the  ice  to  attack  the  British 
posts  on  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Erie.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  Procter  who  did  the  attacking.  He  came  twice, 
once  to  Fort  Meigs  that  had  been  built  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  and  at  another  time  to  a  fort  on  the  lower  San* 
dusky.  In  the  expedition  to  Fort  Meigs  (May,  1813)  he 
was  provided  with  heavy  artillery  for  battering  ramparts 
and  a  large  number  of  Indians  imder  the  redoubtable  Te- 
cumseh.  He  captured  a  division  of  the  American  forces 
that  disobeyed  Harrison's  commands/  but  returned  with- 
out accomplishing  anything  more.  The  attack  on  Sandusky 
(August)  was  an  even  greater  failure,  for  he  did  not  then 
pick  up  any  disobedient  militiamen  and  suffered  a  consider- 
able proportionate  loss  of  his  own  army.  All  these  things 
convinced  Harrison  that  there  was  nothing  except  peril 
in  advancing  further  towards  the  recovery  of  Michigan, 
until  the  Americans  could  gain  command  of  Lake  Erie. 
Furthermore,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  his  soldiers  sup- 
plied where  they  were  and  it  was  the  critical  condition  of 
his  affairs  that  induced  Perry  to  strike  at  the  enemy  before 
his  fleet  was  in  really  first-class  condition.  His  success  left 
the  field  open  to  Harrison  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  him. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  Procter  to  do  after  Perry's 
victory  on  Lake  Erie  and  that  was  to  save  his  troops  and 
as  much  of  his  material  and  equipment  as  he  could.  The 
Indians  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  De- 
troit and  Amherstburg,  having  slight  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  sea  power  on  land  affairs.    It  was  only  with 
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difficulty  that  Procter  gained  the  consent  of  Tecumseh  to 
the  retirement,  and  then  only  on  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
that  the  retreat  would  be  only  to  Moravian  Town,  about 
halfway  from  the  Detroit  River  to  the  outpost  of  the 
British  Niagara  army.  These  preliminaries  and  packing 
up  took  time,  so  that  the  British  did  not  start  imtil  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  ^fter  Perry's  victory.  They  delayed  so  long 
that  Harrison  entered  Fort  Maiden  three  days  after  they 
left,  September  27,  1813.  The  first  part  of  the  retreat  was 
parallel  to  water  communications,  so  that  the  heavy  goods 
and  food  suppUes  could  be  carried  by  boat.  Harrison  had 
a  considerable  body  of  mounted  soldiers.  Any  one  familiar 
with  stories  of  wars  and  retreats  can  easily  understand  what 
was  certain  to  happen,  especially  as  the  road  from  the 
Detroit  River  to  Moravian  Town  was  hardly  more  than  a 
"trace."  Before  many  days,  the  Americans  caught  up 
with  the  foe  in  a  bit  of  open  woodland  to  the  west  of  Mora- 
vian Town.  The  British  fired  a  couple  of  volleys  before 
the  cavalrymen  rode  over  them  and  compelled  surrender. 
Tecumseh  and  his  Indians  had  been  stationed  at  an  angle 
to  the  British  line  in  another  patch  of  woods.  The  idea, 
apparently,  was  that  they  should  assail  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  Americans  when  they  were  engaged  with  the  British 
in  front.  Harrison  had  so  many  men  that  he  told  off  part 
to  take  care  of  the  Indians.  This  they  did,  Tecumseh  being 
killed  in  the  fight.  Procter  saved  his  life  by  rapid  flight 
on  horseback,  only  to  incur  censure  and  disgrace.  After 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,^  October  5,  1813,  the  Americans 
followed  the  fleeing  enemy  as  far  as  the  Moravian  Indians' 
town,  which  they  burned.  Harrison  then  returned  to  the 
Detroit'  River  and  with  the  main  part  of  his  soldiers  went 

1  American  authors  usually  t«nn  this      Canadians  call  it  the  battle  of  Moravian 
oonfliot  the  battle  of  the  Thames;   the      Town. 
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by  water  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  This  was  the  end  of 
operations  on  a  large  scale  in  Michigan  Territory  and 
uppermost  Canada, — and  Lake  Erie  passes  out  of  historical 
narrative. 

The  story  of  the  war  in  the  country  to  the  eastward 
of  Lake  Erie  —  on  the  Niagara  River,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  —  is  one  of  the  most 'depressing 
and  monotonous  tales  in  American  history,  —  and  led  to 
nothing  in  the  end.  A  fair  beginning  was  made  in  1813  by 
the  capture  of  Fort  George  on  the  British  side  of  the  outlet 
of  the  Niagara  River.  Then  followed  weeks  of  waiting  for 
the  cooperation  of  Chauncey's  fleet  and  of  sudden  and 
distressing  attacks  by  the  British,  who  had  abandoned  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  and  established  their  headquarters  at 
Burlington  Heights  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  On- 
tario. The  naval  situation  on  the  lower  lake  was  very 
peculiar  throughout  the  war.  There  were  two  able  naval 
captains  in  command  of  the  opposing  fleets.  Commodore 
Isaac  Chauncey  on  the  American  side  and  Sir  James  L. 
Yeo  on  the  British;  they  were  supplied  with  men  and 
materials  in  abundance  compared  with  what  Perry  and 
Barclay  had  on  Lake  Erie,  and  yet  throughout  the  war,  with 
occasional  intervals,  the  condition  on  Lake  Ontario  was 
one  of  stalemate.  The  Americans  there  had  the  advantage 
of  priority  of  opportunity.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1812, 
Chauncey  gained  control  of  the  lake  and  held  it  in  the  spring 
of  1813.  Nothing  more  resulted  from  this  except  the  occu- 
pation of  York,  the  capture  of  a  few  British  soldiers,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  ship  or  two  on  the  stocks.  When  Yeo 
finally  got  his  fleet  into  fighting  trim,  he  and  Chauncey  sailed 
up  and  down  the  lake,  first  one  and  then  the  other  being 
pursuer.  There  were  other  American  attacks  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  there  were  British  invasions  of  American 
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soil  at  Sackett's  Harbor^  when  Ghauncey  was  absent  at  the 
other  end  of  Ontario,  and  at  Ogdensburg.  From  these 
somewhat  random  encounters  and  operations,  three  soldiers 
of  merit  emerged, — Jacob  Brown,  Winfield  Scott,  and 
Eleazar  Ripley.  These  were  providential  finds  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  were  promptly  recognized  as  such, 
and  given  rank  which  they  would  not  have  obtained  in  twenty 
or  fifty  years  of  peace.  Jacob  Brown,  Pennsylvanian  bom 
of  Quaker  parents,  was  a  New  York  militia  officer  who 
had  seen  nothing  of  war,  but  when  the  time  came,  refused  to 
be  frightened.  Scott  and  Ripley  had  risen  rapidly  from 
lower  grades  in  the  regular  army.  With  these  three  men 
in  upper  commands  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  regimental  officers,  the 
soldiers  were  much  better  led  in  1813  than  in  1812. 

In  April,  1813,  General  Dearborn  and  Commodore  Chaim- 
cey  sailed  forth  from  Sackett's  with  the  most  formidable 
expedition  that  had  yet  been  seen  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  town  of  Elingston  at  the  northeastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  was  the  most  important  Canadian  naval  and  mili- 
tary station  west  of  Montreal.  It  was  the  strategic  point 
of  attack,  second  only  to  Montreal,  for  if  either  of  these 
places  were  seized  by  the  Americans  and  held,  all  Canada 
to  the  westward  was  lost  to  the  British.  Instead,  Dear- 
bom  and  Chauncey  sailed  westward  and  attacked  York, 
now  Toronto,  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  lake.  There 
was  a  ship  there  and  soldiers  and  magazines,  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly subordinate  from  a  miUtary  point  of  view  to  Eangs- 
ton.  The  Americans  were  in  such  force  that  the  British 
made  off  without  attempting  any  resistance  to  speak  of. 
A  most  unfortunate  incident  of  the  affair  was  the  explosion 
of  a  large  powder  magazine,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Brigadier  General  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  had  charge  of 
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the  land  operations  and  was  near  by  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion.  This  disaster  incited  the  Americans  to  ven- 
geance and  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  capitol  of  Upper 
Canada  and  other  buildings.  Abandoning  York,  the  expe- 
dition next  went  to  Fort  George  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River.  The  troops  were  landed,  the  fort  captured  (May 
27),  the  British  driven  off,  and  then  the  vigor  and  success 
that  had  so  far  marked  the  expedition  came  to  an  end,  and 
ever}rthing  relapsed  into  the  conditions  of  the  preceding 
year.  Dearborn  was  old  and  ill,  and  the  death  of  Pike  had 
removed  an  officer  of  indomitable  courage,  who  was  famil- 
iar with  wilderness  life.  Whether  he  had  the  other  qualities 
that  would  make  a  military  commander  had  not  been  de- 
monstrated. Certainly,  his  successors  showed  none  of  these 
traits  and  lacked  the  fearlessness  in  danger  that  Pike  had 
shown  on  many  occasions.  The  names  of  these  commanders 
and  the  scenes  of  action  are  best  forgotten.  American 
forces  were  broken  up  and  captured  and  destroyed  or  put 
to  flight.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Harrison  campaign 
and  was  doubtless  due  in  large  part  to  the  employment  of 
large  bodies  of  Indians  by  the  British.  These  not  only 
stole  through  the  forest  and  came  upon  their  white  foes 
\mawares,  but  the  fear  of  them  induced  surrender,  while 
there  was  opportunity  to  place  one's  self  or  one's  brigade 
or  army  under  the  protection  of  the  British  white  contin- 
gent.^ In  July,  the  British  became  so  emboldened  that 
they  actually  crossed  the  Niagara  River  and  attacked 
Fort  Schlosser  on  the  American  side  not  far  above  the 
Palls. 

1  Some  Britith  writers  have  nisgestad  The  beet  tbet  can  be  said  for  one  of 

that  the  sudden  eiurenderins  of  the      theee  unpleasant  hai>penincB  Is  to  be 
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At  the  other  end  of  Ontario,  aknost  a  similar  story  could 
be  told  of  the  British.  Commodore  Yeo  and  Sir  George 
Prevost,  or  properly  speaking,  Sir  George  Prevost  and 
Commodore  Yeo,  seeing  that  the  American  fleet  and  army 
were  busily  employed  at  Niagara,  thought  the  moment  a 
good  one  to  attack  Sackett's  Harbor,  bum  the  vessels  on 
the  stocks  there,  and  carry  off  whatever  provisions  and 
stores  could  be  taken  away.  The  place  had  been  left  al- 
most defenceless,  but  fortunately  Jacob  Brown  lived  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  had  been  asked  by  Dearborn  to 
take  charge  of  affairs  in  case  of  trouble.  When  the  British 
appeared.  Brown  took  command.  His  troops  were  mostly 
militia,  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  not  know  when 
they  are  beaten,  and  militiamen  can  often  be  rallied  and 
brought  back  by  a  courageous  commander  in  whom  they 
have  confidence.  The  British  got  on  shore  May  29, 1813,  and 
occupied  the  town ;  fire  destroyed  a  nearly  completed  warship 
and  the  barracks ;  but  the  fighting  went  on  and  Sir  George 
Prevost,  seeing  that  nothing  useful  could  be  accomplished 
without  great  hazard,  ordered  the  expedition  back  to  his 
own  side  of  the  lake.  The  affair  had  an  important  conse- 
quence in  recalling  Chauncey  from  his  dreams  of  conquest 
to  the  westward,  and  the  destruction  of  materials  lessened 
his  offensive  power.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
August,  1813,  when  General  James  Wilkinson  arrived  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  from  New  Orleans  and  assumed  direction 
of  the  campaign. 

General  James  Wilkinson  was  another  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  had  done  well  enough  in  a  minor  place.  Since 
that  war  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  United  States 
army  after  the  death  of  Anthony  Wayne.  For  years,  he 
had  lived  on  the  frontier,  engaged  in  intrigue  and  the  sale 
of  flour  and  constantly  losing  in  morale  and  efficiency.    He 
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had  an  effective  force,  when  combined  with  those  that 
came  from  the  Niagara  River,  —  even  Harrison's  men 
from  the  Maumee  and  Detroit  were  brought  to  Sackett's. 
The  plan,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  Armstrong's  devising, 
for  he  had  now  taken  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  was  to 
concentrate  for  an  attack  on  Montreal.  Wilkinson  was  to 
descend  the  St.  Lawrence  or  march  along  its  banks  to  Isle 
Perault,  where  he  would  be  joined  by  another  force  under 
General  Wade  Hampton  coming  from  Plattsburg  on  Lake 
Champlain.  General  Wilkinson  and  Wade  Hampton  had 
little  in  common,  except  their  dislike  and  distrust  of  one 
another.  Wilkinson  was  an  adventurer,  ever  in  want  of  a 
dollar;  Wade  Hampton  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  richest 
planters  in  the  South.  What  their  private  griefs  were  is 
unknown,  but  they  certainly  were  an  ill-assorted  pair  of 
commanders,  their  only  merit  being  that  up  to  the  present 
time  they  had  not  been  associated  with  the  fiascos  of  the 
Lakes. 

There  were  the  usual  delays  inevitable  on  such  occasions, 
so  that  Wilkinson  did  not  begin  his  evolution  until  the  first 
of  November,  1813.  His  movements  down  the  river  were 
well  enough  conducted,  but  they  were  slow,  as  was  natural 
and  perhaps  necessary.  On  November  11,  a  British  pursu- 
ing force  caught  up  with  a  body  of  flankers  on  the  British 
side  of  the  river  at  Chrystler's  Farm,  and  handled  them 
so  sternly  that  the  expedition  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
for  the  time  being.  The  next  day,  November  12,  Wilkin- 
son received  a  letter  from  General  Wade  Hampton  saying 
that  he  had  turned  back  from  Ch&teauguay.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton's march  had  been  made  on  time.  He  had  advanced 
about  halfway  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
when  his  van  was  vigorously  assailed,  October  26,  by  a 
mixed  body  of  French  Canadians  and  Indians  under  De 
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Salaberry.^  Instead  of  pushing  right  into  the  enemy  and 
acting  with  vigor,  Hampton  turned  about  and  left  Wilkin- 
son to  himself.*  That  commander  then  retired  to  French 
Mills,  on  American  soil,  where  his  army  went  into  winter 
quarters.*  In  December,  the  tale  of  American  adversity 
was  finished  by  the  retirement  of  the  Americans  from  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  after  wantonly  burning  the  little  town 
of  Newark,  hard  by  Fort  George;  and  a  few  days  later, 
December  18,  the  British  followed  them  across  the  river 
and  took  possession  of  Fort  Niagara,  —  which  they  retained 
until  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  campaigns  in  the  year  1814  closely  resembled  in 
many  particulars  those  of  1813.  There  were  the  same 
indecisive  naval  operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  same 
advance  and  retreat  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  a  similar 
abortive  invasion  of  Canada,  but  in  the  outcome  a  counter 
British  invasion  of  the  United  States  came  to  naught.  The 
turn  of  affairs  in  Europe  following  on  the  Battle  of  Leipsic 
in  October,  1813,  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies 
in  the  foUowing  winter  and  spring,  cuhninated  in  April, 
1814,  with  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  This  set  free  sol- 
diers and  ships  for  America;  but  they  did  not  begin  to 
arrive  in  any  considerable  force  until  the  campaigning 
season  was  half  gone.  The  American  force  that  was  de- 
signed to  invade  the  Niagara  Peninsula  was  commanded 
by  Jacob  Brown,  now  a  major  general  in  the  regular  army. 
He  had  under  his  orders  Scott,  Gaines,  and  Ripley,  three 

1  This  affair  has  naturally  interested  *  The  third  volume  of  James  Wil- 

the  Quebec  historians.    Benjamin  Suite  kinson's  Memoirt  of  My  Oum  Ttmst  Is 

printed  in  1899  at  Quebec  a  brochure  occupied    entirely   with   the   evidence 
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Affaire,  i,  462.  Madison. 
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men  of  more  than  ordinary  military  ability,  and  he  expected 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario. 
He  crossed  the  Niagara  River  to  Fort  Erie,  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  British,  and  moved  down  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  fighting  a  memorable  battle  at  Chippawa 
or  Street's  Creek,  July  5, 1814.*  But  when  he  reached  Lake 
Ontario,  he  found  no  American  fleet  to  meet  him  and,  in 
fact.  Commodore  Chauncey  was  unwilling  to  go  out  on  to 
the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  military. 
American  writers  have  reprobated  this  conduct  of  the 
naval  commander,  and  certainly  Chauncey  was  not  one  of 
those  men  who  seize  the  vantage  moment ;  but  it  may  well 
be  that  he  knew  more  about  the  naval  possibilities  than  did 
General  Brown  or  his  critics  of  a  later  time.  At  all  events, 
he  refused  to  cooperate  at  the  moment  when  his  coopera- 
tion might  have  been  decisive.  Brown,  therefore,  retired 
to  the  westward,  and  in  retirement  fought  an  action  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  July  25, 1814,  within  sound  of  Niagara  Falls, 
that  has  made  his  campaign  memorable.  It  was  one  of 
those  combats,  beginning  late  in  the  day  and  continuing 
into  the  night,  that  are  marked  by  forward  and  backward 
movements,  by  mingling  troops  and  captured  guns  that  are 
left  on  the  field.  In  the  end  the  Americans  retired  to  Fort 
Erie,  and  the  British  were  entitled  to  claim  a  victory.^ 
There  were  regular  British  troops  in  this  action,  but  they 
were  not  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War,  of  Wellington's 
training,  for  these  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Canada 
to  get  so  far  away  from  ocean  navigation.  At  Fort  Erie, 
the  Americans  entrenched  themselves  within  a  long  range 
of  works,  which  were  assaulted  by  the  British  in  a  night 

>  See   DoeummUary   Bitiorp  of  ik9  >  See    DomtiMiitery    Hitiorp   ^f   (M 
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attack  with  disastrous  results  to  the  storming  parties.  A 
later  sortie  by  the  garrison  in  September  led  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  British ;  upon  which  the  Americans  sought  their 
own  side  of  the  river,  leaving  Fort  Erie  to  its  fosmer  owners. 
By  this  time,  many  of  the  higher  officers  had  been  wounded. 
Brown  had  been  replaced  as  commander-in-chief  by  Gen- 
eral George  Izard,  who  had  originally  commanded  one 
part  of  Wade  Hampton's  innocuous  army.  The  Niagara 
campaign,  turning  out  to  be  so  much  more  strenuous  than 
had  been  expected,  Izard  almost  abandoned  the  works  and 
camps  at  Plattsburg,  marched  across  the  country  to  Sackett's 
Harbor,  withdrew  the  army  from  Fort  Erie,  and  then  fol- 
lowed Hull,  Dearborn,  Wilkinson,  Hampton,  etc.,  into 
retirement.^  As  to  Commodore  Chauncey  and  Sir  James 
Lucas  Yeo,  they  were  still  competing  in  building  and  arm- 
ing vessels  for  the  control  of  the  Lakes.  For  some  un- 
known or  unexplained  reason,  Chauncey  had  provided 
himself  with  a  fleet  of  large  vessels  and  small  vessels,  with 
so  much  disparity  of  size  that  they  could  not  sail  the  water 
together,  so  that  the  larger  ships  took  the  smaller  ones  in 
tow.  Yeo,  on  the  other  hand,  began  the  construction  of  a 
leviathan  of  the  Lakes  to  carry  one  hundred  and  two  guns. 
Her  construction  was  delayed,  as  was  natural  with  a  vessel 
of  her  size,  and  the  American  privateer  Fox  added  to  the 
delay  by  capturing  on  the  Atlantic  a  British  ordnance  brig 
with  sixty-six  twenty-four  pounders  that  were  destined  for 
her  battery.  It  was  well  into  October,  1814,  therefore, 
before  Yeo's  great  ship,  the  St.  Lawrence^  sailed  out  of 
port  and  shut  Chauncey  and  his  motley  fleet  in  Sackett's 
Harbor,  where  they  were  when  peace  was  proclaimed. 

^Adams'iaooount  Is  yery  unfavorable  has  stated  the  other  side.    In  a  pre- 
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One  more  operation  on  the  northern  frontier^  this  time  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  story  of  battles,  advances,  and 
retreats  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  is  done.  In  all  former 
wars,  Lake  Champlain  had  borne  the  most  conspicuous 
part,  but  in  this  conflict,^  hitherto,  it  had  seen  little  worthy 
of  remark.  In  1813,  there  had  been  some  desultory 
fighting.  The  British  had  occupied  Plattsburg  for  a  few 
days,  and  had  then  returned  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake.  In  the  course  of  this  episode,  two  armed  Ameri- 
can sloops  had  been  captured,  thereby  seriously  detracting 
from  the  American  force  on  Champlain  and  adding  to  that 
of  the  British.  The  Wellington  veterans  began  arriving 
at  Quebec  in  June,  1814,  and,  by  August,  Sir  George  Prevost 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  more  than  10,000 
seasoned,  disciplined  troops  —  apart  from  those  that  were 
defending  the  province  above  Montreal.  It  was  the 
strongest,  best  appointed  army  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
America,  —  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  which  Howe 
led  to  the  Brandywine  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
September,  Prevost  set  out  to  invade  the  United  States 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  His  movements  were 
timed  necessarily  by  that  of  the  work  on  a  thirtynseven  gun 
ship,  the  Con/lance^  that  was  fitting  out  on  the  British  end 
of  Lake  Champlain.  Prevost  might  have  passed  down 
either  side  of  the  lake.  He  chose  the  western  side  becaupe 
an  invasion  by  that  route  would  not  interrupt  the  flow  6f 
cattle  and  provision  northward  through  Vermont.  In  this 
way  he  came  to  Plattsburg  on  the  evening  of  September 
6,  1814.  When  General  Izard  had  marched  o£f  to  Sackett's 
Harbor  with  four  thousand  men,  a  few  days  before  Prevost 
started  southward,  he  had  left  General  Macomb  with  fif- 
teen hundred  troops  in  the  extensive  fortifications.  Macomb 
and  the  New  York  authorities  showed  admirable  energy. 
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In  a  short  time,  the  militia  began  coming  in,  and  every  day 
added  to  their  numbers ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  prevent 
Prevost  occupying  the  village  which  then  stood  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Saranac  River.  The  Americans  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  or  bridges  behind  them  and  retired  into 
a  series  of  forts  that  crowned  the  hills  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  stream,  extending  from  it  to  Lake  Champlain. 

On  the  lake.  Commodore  Macdonough  had  assembled  a 
small  squadron.^  The  larger  vessels  he  had  built  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  the  lake  and  had  carried  them  rather 
unknown  to  the  British  from  their  launching-place.  He 
anchored  these  vessels  across  the  mouth  of  Plattsburg  Bay 
in  such  positions  that  any  hostile  force  entering  the  port 
was  obliged  to  fight  on  his  own  terms.  The  British  naval 
commander  was  Captain  George  Downie  of  the  regular 
navy,  who  had  been  detailed  by  Yeo  for  this  service.  He 
had  hardly  taken  command,  when  Prevost  pressed  him  to 
action,  for  the  commander-in-chief  rightly  felt  that  as  long 
as  the  Americans  had  control  of  the  lake,  conquest  or  ad- 
vance was  ill-advised  and  out  of  the  question.  The  large 
ship  was  somehow  delayed,  as  ships  were  on  the  Lakes, 
owing  to  distance  from  magazines  and  paucity  of  material 
and  men.  At  length,  after  urging,  as  soon  as  the  Confiance 
was  ready,  Downie  sailed  and  entered  Plattsburg  Bay. 
The  battle  that  followed  reminds  one  in  a  way  of  Perry's 
exploit  of  the  preceding  year.  To  understand  them,  one 
must  try  to  conceive  of  vessels  of  the  size  of  small  coasters 

IMahan,  in  his  War  of  181 1,  ii,  360-  donough's  Life  of  Commodore  Thomat 

382,  has  described  the  Battle  of  Lake  Maedonouoh  (Boston,  1909)  sets  forth 

Champlain    at    great    length.    In    a  the  facts  of  the  naval  battle  at  great 

note  on  page  382,  he  apparently  regrets  length,  with  records  in  an  appendix, 

that  no  dispute  like  that  between  Perry  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 

and  ESliott  provided  material  for  the  predse  location  of  the  fleets'  anchorage, 

future   historian,    but   says   that   the  but  the  discrepancies  are  of  no  vital 

'* Record  of  the  British  Court  Martial"  importance.    Three  different  plans  are 

contains  the  most  complete  and  sat-  given  in  Adams,   Mahan,   and   Ma&- 

iafactory     evidence.      Rodney     Mao-  donough. 
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with  hardly  any  bulwarks,  the  deck  of  each  ship  crowded 
with  men  firing  at  one  another  at  point  blank  range.  That 
any  of  them  were  left  alive  to  tell  the  story  of  victory  and 
defeat  is  a  marvel.  As  the  British  advanced,  the  Americans 
opened  fire,  and  shots  carried  away  the  Confiance^s  anchors 
and  chains,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  take  up  the  position 
that  had  been  designed  for  her.  Nevertheless,  she  was  so 
superior  in  force  to  Macdonough's  ship,  the  Saratoga,  that 
matters  seemed  to  be  going  hard  with  the  latter,  when  she 
was  turned  completely  around  by  means  of  springs  on  her 
cable  and  a  fresh  broadside  opened  on  the  enemy!  The 
death  of  Captain  Downie  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight  and 
the  failure  of  the  British  galleys  to  join  in  the  fray  materially 
contributed  to  give  victory  to  the  Americans.  Excepting 
the  refractory  galleys,  every  British  vessel  was  captured 
or  destroyed.  On  shore,  Prevost's  men  had  advanced  to 
the  attack.  Those  that  tried  to  cross  the  river  near  the 
lower  bridge  failed  in  the  attempt;  but  another  body 
forded  the  stream  at  a  higher  point  and  pushed  away  the 
American  force  guarding  it.  At  this  moment,  the  loss  of 
the  fleet  becoming  certain,  Prevost  called  off  his  men  and 
rapidly  retreated  to  Canada.  No  one  on  either  side  has 
received  harder  measure  of  blame  than  Sir  Greorge  Prevost. 
In  this  instance,  it  would  appear  to  be  most  undeserved. 
The  British  fleet  seemed  superior  to  the  American  and  a 
partial  defeat  of  the  latter  would  have  placed  Champlain 
under  British  control.  Why,  then,  because  he  had  veterans 
of  Salamanca  and  Torres  Vedras  should  he  hurl  them  at 
strong  redoubts,  even  if  they  were  defended  by  militia- 
men, when  by  remaining  perfectly  still  the  Americans  must 
retreat?  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  with  it  the  control  of  Lake  Champlain,  made  the  occu- 
pation of  Plattsburg  or  of  any  other  place  on  the  lake  shore 
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perfectly  useless  and  worse  than  useless,  a  positive  incum- 
brance. At  any  rate  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  refus- 
ing to  go  to  America,  wrote  that  without  British  control  of 
the  Lakes  his  going  there  would  only  ''prove  the  truth  of 
Prevost's  defence."  ^ 

Turning,  now,  to  the  Middle  States  and  the  Chesapeake, 
the  year  1813  had  seen  some  disjointed  and  pestiferous  per- 
formances of  the  British  Admiral  Cockbum  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  At  the  slightest  provocation,  houses  and  villages 
along  the  shores  were  burned  and  property  destroyed ;  and, 
without  any  reason,  except  love  of  pilfering,  all  kinds  of 
household  belongings  were  torn  from  their  owners  and  stored 
aboard  ship.  Only  one  serious  attack  was  made,  this  was 
an  attempt  to  seize  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  and  the 
United  States  naval  establishment  there.  The  affair  was 
most  seriously  mismanaged  and  resulted  in  a  rather  dis- 
graceful return  to  the  ships.  A  more  successful  descent 
was  made  on  the  village  of  Hampton  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  James  River.  On  this  occasion  there  was  outrageous 
pillaging  and  rapine.  The  British  asserted  this  was  the 
work  of  a  foreign  regiment,  which  it  was  agreed  in  the 
future  should  be  elsewhere  employed. 

The  release  of  British  troops  in  1814  enabled  the  govern- 
ment at  London  to  send  very  considerable  retoforcements 
to  the  Chesapeake.  Some  were  embarked  at  Bordeaux 
and  were  joined  at  Bermuda  by  another  contingent.  The 
combined  expedition  under  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane 

>  Corretpondenee,   Detpatdtsi,    ...  to  Kinsston  [Canada]  after  our  fleet 

of   Viiomnt  CattUreaoh,  x,  188 ;   Sup-  was  beaten,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 

pUmeniary  De$paiehe»  , ,  ,of  WeUino^ofi,  he  was  right. 

iz,  426.    On  December  22,  1814,  Wei-  "I  have  told  the  Ministers  repeatedly 

lington  wrote  to   Lieutenant  General  that  a  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes  is 

Sir    GeoroB    Murray  :    **  Whether    Sir  a  tine  qud  non  of  succees  in  war  on  the 

George  Prevost  was  right  or  wrong  in  frontier  of  Canada,  even  if  our  object 

his  decision  at  Lake  Champlain,  is  more  should  be  solely  defensive."    DetpaidtM 

than  I  can  tell :   but  of  this  I  am  very  of  WellinifUm,  xu,  224. 
certain*  he  must  equally  have  retired 
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sailed  thence  for  the  Chesapeake  where  it  was  joined  by 
Cockbum  and  his  expeditionary  force.  The  design  was 
primarily  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Prevost's  attack 
upon  New  York,  The  military  leader  of  the  combined 
forces  was  Major  General  Robert  Ross,  who  is  said  to  have 
''possessed  the  happy  talent  of  conciliating  by  his  disposition 
and  instructing  by  his  example."  Apart  from  the  naval 
vessels  blocked  in  the  Elizabeth  River,  there  was  an  Amer- 
ican gun-boat  flotilla  commanded  by  Captain  Joshua  Bar- 
ney, a  veteran  sea-fighter  of  the  Revolution.  He  could  do 
nothing,  of  course,  against  so  great  a  squadron  as  that  which 
was  now  in  the  Chesapeake.  He  retired  up  the  first  avail- 
able river,  the  Patuxent,  —  which  unfortunately  led  in  the 
direction  of  Washington.  To  gain  unrestricted  control  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  rivers,  the  British  seamen  pursued 
the  flotilla  up  the  Patuxent  and  the  soldiers,  landing, 
marched  parallel  to  the  river.  When  they  reached  the  little 
village  of  Nottingham,  they  heard  explosions  and  found 
that  Barney  had  blown  up  his  gun-boats  and  retired  with 
some  of  his  guns  and  gunners  towards  Washington.  Up 
to  this  point,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  British  had  any  well- 
defined  intention  of  attacking  Washington  at  that  time. 
The  land  force  numbered  about  eight  thousand  of  all  arms, 
an  insignificant  army  to  invade  the  heart  of  a  great  nation. 
Ross  and  his  men  went  on  to  Bladensburg  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream,  where  the  upper  road  crosses  the  East- 
em  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  four  or  five  miles  above  the 
capital. 

At  Bladensburg,  the  British  found  the  Americans  drawn 
up  in  two  or  three  lines  on  an  open  hillside  with  Barney  and 
his  battery  on  another  hillside.  No  preparations  had  been 
made  for  defence  because  the  city  of  Washington  had  no 
strategic  value,  had  no  importance  from  a  militaiy  point  of 
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BXiADBHSBUBO  TO  WAflHUTOTOM 

(From  E.  D.  Ihgnham's  Sketch  qf  the  Events  which  preoeded  the 

Capture  qf  Washington^  1814) 
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view  to  either  Americans  or  British.  And  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  the  head  of  any  one  in  control  of  national 
affairs  that  the  British  would  seize  the  capital  for  political 
effect,  and  much  less  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Madi- 
son, or  Monroe,  or  Armstrong  that  they  would  capture 
it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  devastation  and  plunder.  When 
the  British  suddenly  appeared  in  force  on  the  land,  soldiers 
and  militiamen  were  hastily  gathered  from  the  sparsely 
settled  surrounding  country  and  hurried  to  the  post  of 
danger,  while  Madison  and  Monroe  followed.  With  the 
exception  of  Barney,  they  seem  to  have  been  innocent  of 
war  and  unmindful  of  its  method.  At  all  events,  the 
British  tired  and  worn  with  their  day's  exertion  had  no 
difficulty  in  putting  them  to  flight,  notwithstanding  a  most 
skilful  and  valorous  artillery  practice  by  the  gun-boat  crews. 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  militiamen,  the  British 
pushed  on  to  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the  evening  of 
August  24,  1814.  As  the  British  entered  the  city  a  few 
muskets  were  discharged  at  them.  They  seized  the  capitol 
and  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  officers  ate  the  dinner  they 
found  ready  at  the  President's  Palace  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  mansion.  The  Americans,  themselves,  applied  the 
torch  to  the  buildings  at  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  vessels 
there.  Private  property  seems  to  have  been  respected  by 
the  British  and  there  were  no  outrages  to  persons.  The 
next  day  the  destruction  recommenced  and  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  conclusion  by  the  bursting  of  a  hurricane  which 
darkened  the  sky,  threw  down  walls,  tore  off  the  roofs  of 
houses,  while  torrents  of  rain  put  an  end  to  the  fires  and 
filled  the  British  with  desire  for  return.  That  evening  they 
set  out,  and  the  next  morning  (August  26),  without  a  shot 
having  been  fired  at  them  during  their  whole  retreat,  re- 
gained touch  with  the  fleet.    They  reembarked  quietly 
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and  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  bay.  From  that  day  to 
thiS;  writers  have  tried  to  palliate  and  justify  this  destruc* 
tion  of  a  national  capital.  The  latest  and  the  best  of  the 
British  writers  declares  that  the  burning  of  Washington 
was  an  event  in  the  '^  colonial  history  of  Great  Britain/' 
was  no  '' wanton  outrage/'  but  was  done  deliberately  under 
definite  instructions  and  was  justifiable  as  a  direct  reprisal 
in  kind,  —  for  the  burning  of  the  hamlet  of  Newark  and 
village  of  York  in  Canada.  It  gave  notice  that  ''the  wrongs 
of  the  colonies  should  be  requited  upon  the  wrongdoers" 
as  if  they  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  mother  land.^ 
Monroe,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  that  one  ''must  go  back 
to  distant  and  barbarous  ages  to  find  a  parallel";  and 
Madison  declared  that  it  exhibited  "a  deliberate  disregard 
of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare." 

Out  in  the  bay,  the  naval  commanders  decided  that  it 
was  too  soon  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  as  the  hurricane  sea- 
son had  only  just  begun.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  continue  the  diversion  in  favor  of  Sir  George  Prevost. 
Baltimore  was  selected  as  the  next  victim,  for  there  there 
would  be  plenty  of  booty  and  the  destruction  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  and  provisions  in  the  storehouses  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Americans.  Baltimore  is  situated 
on  Patapsco  River,  which  at  that  point  is  really  an  arm 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  had  not  then  been  dredged  and 
was  too  shallow  for  the  heavier  ships  of  war.  It  was  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  land  the  army  on  the  peninsula  that 


1 C.  p.  LuoM'i  Canadian  War  of  181 1, 
220-233.  In  aomewhat  different  vein, 
Admiral  Coehrane  wrote  to  Sir  George 
Coekbum  —  Aucuit  28,  1814  —  "I  am 
sorry  jrou  left  a  house  standing  in 
Washington,  depend  upon  it  it  is  mis- 
taken mercy."  In  writing  to  Monroe, 
September  19, 1814,  Cochrane  declared 


that  he  would  persist  in  his  destruetiT* 
measures  until  remuneration  was  made 
to  the  Canadians  for  the  injuries  th«y 
had  sustained  "from  the  outrages 
fx>mmitted  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,*'  until  he  reoeired  instruotioiii 
otherwise.  American  StaU  Paper9,  Far* 
sion  JSeloHont,  iii,  094. 
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makes  out  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Patapsco  estuary 
and  march  overland  to  the  city,  while  the  men-of-war 
reduced  the  forts  below  the  town  and  opened  the  navigation 
for  the  smaller  ships  of  war  and  the  supply  vessels.  There 
was  no  trouble  in  getting  on  shore,  any  more  than  there 
had  been  at  the  Patuxent ;  but  after  that  the  stories  of  the 
two  enterprises  are  very  different.  General  Winder,  who  had 
so  thoroughly  bungled  at  Bladensburg,  came  to  Baltimore 
to  take  command,  but  he  was  set  aside  by  Senator  Samuel 
Smith,  who  had  had  some  experience  in  the  Revolution  and 
must  have  been  aided  by  persons  of  military  capacity. 
Fortifications  were  thrown  up,  defending  the  town  from  ap- 
proach by  the  route  the  British  were  to  take  and  a  small 
body  of  troops  was  sent  forward  to  observe  the  roads. 
These  were  militiamen  and  did  not  stand  their  ground  for 
any  great  length  of  time  when  they  came  into  contact  with 
the  foe,  but  they  staid  long  enough  to  kill  and  wound  a  good 
many  of  the  enemy,  among  them  General  Ross.  After 
this  encounter  the  British  advanced  to  within  sight  of  the 
defences,  when  they  paused  and  opened  communication 
with  the  fleet.  The  war  vessels  had  made  no  impression 
on  Fort  McHenry,  where  the  star  spangled  banner  waved 
through  the  smoke  of  battle.  Until  that  fort  was  silenced, 
the  obstructions  in  the  channel  could  not  be  removed. 
The  whole  attempt  was,  therefore,  abandoned.  The  ex- 
pedition remained  at  anchor  in  the  bay  until  October, 
when  it  sailed  for  Jamaica  and  New  Orleans.^ 

The  British  did  not  land  for  the  attack  on  New  Orleans 
until  well  into  December.    In  the  South,  the  providential 


■  DcManMits  printed  at  tlie  end  of  more.    John    C.    C«ip«ntflr'i    artkle 

The  Ciiiaen  Soldien  at  North  Poini  and  entitled  "The  Stai^fMiniled  Banner" 

Fort  MeHmtry,  September  It  A  IS,  I8I4  in  The  Ceniwy  (slyiii,  868).  hee  inter- 

(Baltimore,  1802).  give  the  moet  eeti»-  eetinc  detnib  m  to  the  epieode  Ueilf. 
f eetory  ineture  of  the  defence  of  Haiti- 
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departure  of  General  Wilkinson  to  gather  laurels  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  had  left  affairs  in  the  hands  of  General  An- 
drew Jackson.  This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  Carolina 
on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States.  He  had 
studied  law;  had  gone  to  Tennessee  in  early  manhood,  and 
had  gained  a  living  by  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  by 
farming.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history  that  he  had 
aroused  the  distrust  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  the  two  had 
little  in  common,  except  their  faith  in  common  clay.  Jack- 
son was  a  duellist ;  he  befriended  Burr ;  and  possessed  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  a  man  of  the  frontier.  When 
war  broke  out  he  was  a  general  officer  of  the  Tennessee 
militia,  but  his  leadership  of  men  was  so  conspicuous  that 
he  had  at  once  won  his  way  to  high  place  in  the  United 
States  army.  In  1813  and  in  the  early  months  of  1814, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  arduous  service  of  fighting  the  Creek 
nation.  As  the  British  in  the  Northwest  intrigued  with 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or,  at  any 
rate,  made  no  distinction  between  their  treatment  of  those 
Indians  and  the  tribes  living  within  British  territories,  so 
in  the  South,  they  made  friends  with  the  Indians  living 
over  the  boundary  line  of  Spanish  Florida.  Tecumseh,  too, 
had  visited  these  southern  Indians  and  inoculated  them 
with  some  of  his  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Americans.  The 
result  was  an  Indian  war  with  its  accompaniments  of 
massacre  of  white  men,  women,  and  children,  and  retribu- 
tive justice  in  the  shape  of  expeditions  of  frontiersmen, 
who  were  quite  as  ruthless  as  their  Indian  neighbors.  The 
massacre  at  Fort  Mims  of  hundreds  of  white  people  brought 
out  the  frontiersmen  from  Tennessee,  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
The  Indians,  as  always,  retreated ;  the  militiamen  pursued 
ineffectually,  and  their  terms  of  enlistment  expiring,  went 
home.    Jackson  remained  in  the  field  with  a  few  faithful 
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followers,  and  recruits  came  to  his  aid.  The  whole  story  is 
a  marvellous  one  of  the  effect  of  one  iron  will  in  overcoming 
lack  of  numbers,  lack  of  food,  and  one  might  almost  say, 
the  forces  of  nature.  When  the  time  for  action  came, 
Jackson  moved  with  celerity.  He  traced  the  Creeks  to 
their  fortified  town  at  Tohopeka  or  Horse-shoe  Bend.^ 
Jackson  attacked  the  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  while 
General  Coffee,  with  a  body  of  troops,  crossed  the  river  and 
attacked  it  from  the  open  side.  Five  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  warriors  were  killed.  Very  few  escaped ;  but  only 
four  or  five  women  and  children  lost  their  lives.  The  power 
of  the  Creek  nation  was  broken  and  Jackson  was  the  leader 
of  the  Southwest. 

The  British  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  New  Orleans 
comprised  the  troops  that  had  operated  in  the  Chesapeake 
with  additional  regiments  and  one  body  of  negro  soldiers, 
that  had  been  recruited  in  the  British  islands.  They  found 
the  task  which  had  been  set  for  them  of  no  common  kind. 
The  shallow  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  four  mile 
current  of  that  mighty  stream  made  it  impossible  for  the 
heavy  ships  of  war  to  ascend,  or  even  to  enter  the  river; 
and  the  lighter  armed  vessels  were  not  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  forts  that  guarded  the  channel  fifty  miles  or  more 
below  the  city.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  approach 
New  Orleans  from  the  rear  by  way  of  Lake  Borgne  and 
some  of  the  numerous  bayous  and  canals  that  led  from  the 
lake  to  the  river.  When  the  execution  of  this  project  was 
attempted,  it  was  found  to  be  more  arduous  than  had  been 
conceived  possible.  The  sea*going  vessels  could  not  trav- 
erse the  shallow  lake  and  the  men  had  to  be  transported  in 
open  ships'  boats  for  eighty  miles  or  so.'    A  few  Ameri- 

1  Jaekion'i  npoit  to  GoTenior  Blount  '  In  1817.  or  th«naboato,  Moordinc 

of  TennaMM  is  in  MagaainsafAwtintean  to  Um  lU«r  reooUaotions  of  Sir  Harry 
Bitlorw,  six,  46.  Smith,  tho  Duks  of  W«Din<ton  dodnnd 
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can  gun-boats  disputed  the  control  of  the  water  for  a  time, 
but  were  captured.  Arrived  at  the  bayous  there  was  more 
boating  and  when  at  last  the  men  found  themselves  on  firm 
land,  the  solid  ground  was  of  narrow  width  for  marching 
thousands.    Not  only  did  these  physical  obstacles  inter- 


Nkw  Oblxaxs  and  Adjacbrt  Gouhtbt 

(from  John  BCellah's  Military  and  Topographical  Atlas  of  the  UniUed  Stateit 

FhiladelphU,  1815) 

fere  with  the  movement  of  troops;  they  also  made  the 
supplying  them  with  military  stores  and  food  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  It  was  the  great  hazard  of  the  enterprise 
to  an  invader  by  this  route  that  made  Jackson  slow  to 
believe  that  such  a  thing  could  be  in  contemplation.  He 
proposed;  instead,  to  attack  a  British  force  at  Pensacola, 
and  to  defend  Mobile  for  the  latter  was  the  natural  base 
for  an  attack  on  New  Orleans  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

that  the  troops  should  never  have  landed  judicious  to  use  them  to  land  an  army, 

where  they  did.    He  had  been  oon-  and  craft  of  any  sise  will  never  tet  up  to 

suited  "  about  thoee  lakes "  and,  learning  land  the  troops."  Autobiography  of  Sir 

that  they  were  not  used  for  purposes  Harry  Smith,  i,  304. 
of   tnule,  had  said:    !*Then  it  is  in- 
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The  authorities  at  Washington  got  early  information  of  the 
project  and  ordered  Jackson  to  desist  from  his  proposed 
expedition  and  go  to  the  defence  of  New  Orleans ;  and  they 
made  such  provision  as  they  could  in  the  way  of  soldiers 
and  arms.  Even  then  Jackson  hesitated;  he  actually 
captured  Pensacola  and  proposed  to  defend  Mobile.  He 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  however,  on  December  2,  eight 
days  before  the  British  sighted  the  islands  off  Lake  Borgne. 
Once  at  New  Orleans,  he  acted  most  energetically.  He 
expected  the  British  to  come  by  the  Chef  Menteur  Road, 
which  led  from  Bayou  La  Fon  directly  to  the  city,  and  his 
chief  anxiety  was  to  defend  this  approach.  Instead,  the 
British  came  by  a  chain  of  bayous  that  led  to  the  Missis- 
sippi some  eight  to  twelve  miles  below  the  city.  A  guard 
had  been  posted  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  bayous ;  but 
the  men  were  captured  before  they  could  retreat  or  even 
fire  a  gun.  This  misfortune  enabled  the  British  to  advance 
unmolested  and,  indeed,  without  Jackson's  knowledge,  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  itself,^  —  sixteen  hundred  of  them  in 
broad  daylight,  and  to  capture  Major  Viller6  and  his  entire 
company  (December  23,  1814). 

Once  apprised  of  his  danger,  Jackson  acted  with  all  the 
vigor  and  pertinacity  that  marked  his  character.  At  the 
moment  the  British  reached  the  Mississippi,  they  might 
have  marched  into  New  Orleans  unmolested.  They  chose 
to  stay  where  they  were  until  other  regiments  could  come 
up,  —  and  giving  Jackson  an  hour,  or  six,  or  twelve,  under 
circumstances  such  as  these,  was  a  fatal  error.    As  night 

>  Henry  AcUons'i  oomment  on  this  within  Mven  milM  nnwnn  and  unsot- 
affair   runs    thus:     "The    record    of      peoted.  and  without  so  mueh  as  an 


American  teneralshlp  offered  many  earthwork,  a  man,  or  a  gun  beti 
examples  of  misfortune,  but  none  so  them  and  their  object.  The  disaster 
complete  as  this.  Neither  Hull  nor  was  unprecedented,  and  could  be  re- 
Harrison,  neither  Winder  nor  Samuel  paired  only  by  desperate  measorsa." 


Smith,  had  allowed  a  large  British  army,      HUlUfry  of  ik$  C^fNlsi  Slates,  tUI.  8M. 
heralded  long  In  advanee,  to  aniTe 
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fell,  the  British  saw  a  vessel  drawing  near  to  the  camp; 
she  anchored  under  the  opposite  bank,  furled  her  sails, 
and  no  answer  was  returned  to  repeated  hailings  and  even 
to  musket  shots.  Then  her  broadside  swung  directly  over 
against  the  camp  and  six  or  eight  guns  loaded  with  grape 
were  discharged,  sweeping  down  numbers  of  the  British 
standing  on  the  levee  or  lying  around  the  fires.  As  soon  as 
they  could,  they  got  under  the  shelter  of  the  embankment. 
In  about  half  an  hour,  the  picket  toward  New  Orleans  fired, 
and  a  straggling  fire  began  up  the  river  which  came  nearer. 
The  night  was  dark;  the  soldiers  were  collected  in  hap- 
hazard groups;  in  bands  and  companies  they  went  forth 
to  meet  the  enemy.  Not  long  after,  another  body  of 
Americans  suddenly  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  battle-field 
away  from  the  river.  For  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  fighting  raged,  when  Jackson  and  Coffee  withdrew  their 
men  because  the  smoke  of  combat  collecting  in  the  night 
fog  made  it  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
Jackson  retired  up  the  river,  two  or  three  miles,  and  then 
entrenched  himself  behind  one  of  the  numerous  canals 
that  led  from  the  river  to  the  swamp  which  here  was  only 
about  seven  hundred  yards  away.  The  British  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  each  day.  On  December  28,  1814, 
General  Pakenham,  the  British  commander,  successor  of 
the  '' amiable ''  General  Ross,  marched  up  the  river  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  half-finished  redoubts. 
At  the  moment,  the  Americans  were  drilling,  but  as  soon  as 
the  foe  appeared,  they  manned  the  embankment  and  Pak- 
enham commanded  a  retreat.  Now,  the  British  spent 
more  days  in  bringing  up  guns  from  the  fleet  with  which 
to  batter  down  the  American  defences.  When  the  guns 
were  in  position  and  the  artillery  duel  began,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Americans  were  more  expert  at  that 
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game  than  were  their  opponents.  The  firing  went  on 
until  the  British  guns  were  silent^  partly  perhaps  from 
lack  of  ammunition.  They  were  left  in  position  but  as 
Jackson's  men  did  not  remove  them^  the  British  managed 
to  recover  most  of  them  in  the  following  night.  By  this 
time^  Jackson  had  got  together  as  many  soldiers  as  he 
could  provide  with  arms  and  ammunition;  in  fact,  rather 
more.  After  his  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  was 
made  good  a  force  was  sent  over  to  the  west  bank  to  erect 
a  battery  that  could  sweep  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can redoubt,  for  the  Carolina^  the  armed  vessel  that  had 
done  such  execution,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  shot. 
It  was  now  apparent  that  the  only  way  by  which  General 
Pakenham  could  retrieve  the  day  was,  first  of  all,  to  take 
possession  of  the  western  bank.  Doing  this,  he  could  turn 
the  guns  on  to  Jackson's  men,  or,  marching  up  the  river 
bank,  he  could  bombard  New  Orleans  itself  and  thus  com- 
pel Jackson  to  leave  his  fortification.^  The  only  way  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  was  to  get  the  ships'  boats  into 
the  river  and  use  them  to  ferry  across  the  men.  A  canal 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  position  which  connected  with 
the  bayou  along  which  they  had  come  was  deepened  and 
the  boats  brought  into  it.  Then  a  dam  was  thrown  across 
it,  behind  the  boats,  and  the  levee  separating  it  from  the 
Mississippi  was  cut.  All  this  work  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Americans,  although  Jackson,  expecting 
an  attack  on  the  west  bank,  had  refinforced  the  troops  there. 
The  night  of  January  7th,  1815,  was  selected  by  Pakenham 
for  this  enterprise  and  fourteen  hundred  or  sixteen  hundred 
of  his  men  were  told  off  to  make  the  attempt.    One  accident 

iChftriM  IVanflfa  Adams  liMWv«nly  tette   mttorieal  Bodety'f   Proemiiimai 

criUdMd  PakMihain'i  faQure  to  wOm  for   Janutfy,    lOQQ)    witii    additional 

tha  wattorn  bank  of  iha  MiMiaaippi  and  mattar  in  StudiM,  MUUary  and  Dijilo- 

tun    Jaekaon'a    podtion    (MaaMohu-  aiolte,  177S'1865,  p.  174. 
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after  another  occurred.  The  banks  of  the  canal;  of  soft, 
spongy  earth,  gave  way  in  places  filling  in  the  channel.  It 
was  with  difficulty  and  a  great  expenditure  of  time  that  the 
boats  were  hauled  through  the  mud  to  the  river.  It  fell 
out  in  this  way  that  instead  of  fourteen  himdred  men  land- 
ing on  the  western  bank  in  the  darkness  only  a  few  himdred 
got  across  by  daylight  of  January  8.  Meantime,  the  main 
attack  was  made  ready  and  every  one  listened  for  the  firing 
on  the  western  bank.  The  sun  rose,  the  mist  cleared  away, 
the  American  redoubt  came  into  view,  but  no  signal  sounded. 
Pakenham,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  was  spurred  on  by  a 
jeer  from  Admiral  Cochranei  that  with  a  thousand  of  his 
sailors,  he  could  take  the  redoubt,  so  it  is  said.  Whether 
this  anecdote  is  true  or  false,  Pakenham  ordered  his  men 
forward.  They  went;  and  a  terrific  fire  burst  from  the 
American  position.^  Twenty  guns  and  a  thousand  muskets 
and  more  concentrated  on  two  columns  of  assailants. 
They  went  down  by  tens,  by  twenties,  by  hundreds.    The 


>  The  atandard  Moount  of  the  New 
Oriaani  cBiinpiMgn  ta  still  that  written 
by  M^r  A.  Lacanttre  Latour,  Jaek- 
■on*s  eagixMer  officer  in  the  campaign. 
It  waa  written  in  fVench  and  trane- 
lated  into  English  by  H.  P.  Nugent  and 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1816  as 
HiHcrioal  Memoir  ef  The  War  in  WeH 
Florida  and  Louieiana  in  1814^16. 
Wi»k  An  AtUu.  An  appendix  of  over 
one  hundred  pages  oontains  documents, 
and  the  maps  which  are  sometimes 
bound  with  the  printed  matter  are  of 
great  value.  The  important  ones  have 
been  reproduced  many  times  as  in 
Adams's  UniUd  SiaUe,  viu.  The  best 
modem  accounts  are  those  in  Adams  and 
in  J.  8.  Bassett's  Lift  of  Andrew  Jaekeon 
(1011),  i.  120-207.  Bassett  had  the  use 
of  Jackson's  manuscripts  which  are  now 
in  the  library  of  Congress.  Another 
recent  American  account  is  The  BaUle  of 
New  Orteane  written  by  Z.  F.  Smith  and 
pubUshed,  with  very  wide  margins,  by 
the  Filson  Qub  {FuUieaHone  No.  19, 


Louisville,  1004);  of  course  Smith 
gives  attention  to  the  charge  of  mis- 
behaviour on  the  part  of  Kentucky 
troops.  James  in  his  Miliiary  Oceur^ 
rencee  gives  the  British  documents. 
Three  most  graphic  accounts  from  that 
side  are  in  Gleig*s  "Narrative,"  in  J.  E. 
Cooke's  NarroHee  of  EeenU  .  .  .  tn  1814 
and  1816  (London,  1835,  pp.  224-287), 
and  in  the  Aiilo6to0rapAy  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  i,  226-255.  Letters  that  Cap- 
tain E.  Codrington  wrote  to  his  wife 
when  in  America  have  much  interssting 
comment  on  the  New  Orieans  campaign 
and  also  on  the  capture  of  Washington 
(Lady  Bouchier's  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  CodrinQlon,  i,  300- 
343).  Alexander  Walker's  Jaekeon  and 
New  OrUane  reproduces  at  great  length 
practically  all  the  information  that  was 
available  in  1856.  Major  P.  M.  Davis's 
An  Qgleial  and  FvU  DetaU  of  ihe  Oreai 
BaUU  of  New  Orleane  (New  York.  1836) 
gives  in  fifty-nine  pages  a  sucdaot  and 
good  account. 
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generals  strove  to  drive  them  on;  Pakenham  was  killed; 
Keane,  the  next  in  command,  was  badly  wounded;  and 
GibbS;  the  third  general,  died  the  next  day  of  his  injuries. 
Meantime,  on  the  western  bank,  the  British  had  been  com- 
pletely successful.  No  preparations  had  been  made  to 
resist  the  attack  on  that  bank  by  a  force  coming  up  the 
river,  and  the  defenders  were  militiamen  for  the  most  part, 
many  of  them  unarmed.  But  General  Lambert,  the  fourth 
and  last  of  the  British  general  officers,  was  unwilling  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  any  further  attack.  He  recalled 
the  men  from  the  western  bank  and  leisurely  and  without 
molestation  made  his  way  in  a  week  or  two  down  the  bayous 
and  so  to  his  ships.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Mobile,  where  he 
captured  the  poorly  garrisoned  Fort  Bowyer,  when  news 
arrived  that  peace  had  been  made. 
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NOTES 

L  The  Credit  for  the  Victory  on  Lake  Brie.  —  Perry  in  his  report 
dated  September  13,  1813/  lauded  Elliott ;  Captain  Barclay  states 
that  the  Niagara  "  kept  so  far  to  windward  as  to  render  the  Queen 
Charlotte's  20  pound  carronade  useless."  Not  long  afterwards,  con- 
versations  in  the  fleet  began  to  be  adverse  to  Elliott's  action,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Elliott's  partisans  and  he,  himself,  claimed  that  it  was 
his  orders  that  carried  the  Niagara  into  the  position  which  decided  the 
battle.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  held  in  1815.'  In  1818,  Perry  for- 
mulated charges  against  Elliott.  These  President  Monroe  pigeon- 
holed, and  Perry  dying  in  1819,  the  charges  were  never  examined 
under  oath.  Admiral  Mahan  states  the  matter  thus:  ''He 
author's  conclusion  upon  the  whole  is  that,  as  Perry's  action  in  first 
standing  down  insured  decisive  action,  so  by  him  was  imparted  to  the 
'Niagara'  the  final'  direction  which  determined  victory"  (War  of 
1812,  ii,  98).  The  Perry  side  of  the  controversy  is  maintained  in  the 
biographies  of  him  by  John  M.  Niles  (Hartford,  1820),  Alex.  Sliddl 
Mackenzie  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1840),  and  J.  C.  Mills  (Detroit,  1913) ; 
in  Tristam  Burges's  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  witk  Notices  of  Commodore 
EUiotfs  Conduct  in  thai  Engagemeni.  This  book,  which  was  published 
at  Boston  in  1839,  has  a  most  useful  appendix  of  documents,  all  of 
which  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.*  George  Bancroft  has  also  taken 
Perry's  part  in  his  History  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  (New  York, 
1891). 

On  the  Elliott  side,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  opened  the  combat  in  his 
History  of  the  Navy,  ii,  452-469.  It  was  thb  account  that  led  Macken- 
sie  to  make  unpleasant  strictures,  which  in  turn  incited  Cooper  to  put 
out  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  or  Answers  to 
Messrs.  Surges,  Duer,  and  Mackenzie  (Cooperstown,  1843).  In  1835, 
there  was  published  at  Philadelphia  A  Biographical  Notice  of  Com. 
Jesse  D.  Elliott;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Controversy  between  him 


1  Pttiy't  oiBdal  report  is  printed  in 
innumermblA  pl«oee,  among  others  in 
Americon  Siaie  Papers,  AToeal  il#<nrs, 
1,304.305. 

*  The  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
oonveoad  at  the  request  of  Captain 
JeeM  D.  Elliott,  in  1816,  is  printed  in 
Nflee*s  ITssUy  Reffi$ier,  yiii,  236. 

*  See    also  a  Istter   of    Dr.    Usher 


Fusons  printed  in  Rhods  Island  His- 
torical Society's  PuUieaHotu,  yii,  246. 
Modem  accounts  of  the  naval  campaign 
are  an  article  by  P.  L.  Haworth  in 
Mississippt  VaUey  Historical  Associa- 
tion's Froeeed%na»,  ▼.  207,  and  O.  L. 
Lyman's  Commodon  Olissr  Haaard 
Perry  and  IKb  Wat  on  Ms  Lakm  (New 
York,  1006). 
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and  ike  late  Commodore  Perry  .  .  .  hy  a  CUizen  of  NeuhYork,  and 
Elliott,  himself,  delivered  a  Speech  .  .  .  tn  HagerHoton,  Md,,  on 
Ijfik  November,  184$.  This  was  published  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangement  (Philadelphia,  1844),  pp.  5-15. 

n.  Bladensburg  and  Washington,  1814.  —  The  official  papers  are 
printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ...  to  inquire  into  the  Causes 
and  Particulars  of  the  Invasion  of  the  City  of  Washington.^  The  best 
modem  account  of  the  burning  of  Washington  is  in  Adams's  United 
States,  viii,  120-148,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  citations  and 
extracts  from  the  manuscript  records.  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the 
War  of  181B,  ch.  xxxix,  has  a  detailed  account  with  much  local  color, 
and  makes  the  matter  more  real  than  Adams.  A  most  lifelike  and 
interesting  contemporaneous  narrative  is  that  of  the  Rev.  6.  R.  Gleig.' 
John  S.  Williams,  an  American  militia  brigade  major,  in  his  old  age 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Invasion  and  Capture  of  Washington  (New  York, 
1857).*  John  Armstrong's  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812  (ii,  ch.  v)  gives 
the  Secretary  of  War's  views  as  to  the  actions  of  Winder  and  others. 

The  burning  of  the  nation's  capital  and  the  tragic  or  ludicrous 
flights  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  his  following  have  been  the  theme 
of  tradition  and  recollection.  The  books  on  Washington  City  and 
on  Mrs.  Madison^  naturally  deal  with  this  subject  at  length  with 
copious  citations.  An  account  by  an  American  contemporary  is  Dr. 
James  Ewell's  reminiscences  that  were  originally  printed  in  the 
Planters'  and  Mariners'  Medical  Companion  (3rd  ed.,  Philadelphia, 
1817)  and  reprinted  in  Columbia  Historical  Society's  Records,  i, 
55-88.  An  excellent  compendious  narrative  is  Horatio  King's  "  Battle 
of  Bladensburg  "  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  xiv,  438. 


>  "State  Papen,*'  3rd  Sen.,  13th 
Cons.,  No.  24.  The  Appendix,  pp. 
61-370,  oontains  ample  material. 

*  Thia  exiats  in  three  forms :  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaigne  of  the  BrUUh 
Army  at  Waehington  and  New  Orieane 
by  an  Officer  who  eerved  in  the  Expedition 
(London.  1821) ;  A  SubaUem  in  America; 
eomprieing  hie  Narrative,  ete.  (niil- 
adelphia,  1833);  The  Campaione  of 
the  Britieh  Army  at  WaehinffUm  and 
New  Orieane  hy  the  author  of  the  Suth- 
altem  (4th  ed.  oorreeted  and  revised, 
London,  1836).  An  edition  of  the 
Narrative."  publidied  at  Philadelphia 


«• 


in  1821,  has  an  Appendix  of  "  Correc- 
tions and  Remarks"  from  the  American 
standpoint.  See  also  the  Autobioff-' 
raphy  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  i,  106- 
20^  and  Lady  Bouohier*s  Memoir  of 
Sir  Edward  Codringtan,  i,  313-318. 

>The  Appendix  to  this  book  oon- 
tains six  oommunioations  from  American 
officers,  beginning  with  a  narrative  of 
General  Winder.  A  briefer  American 
account  is  E.  D.  Ingraham's  Sketch  of 
the  Evente  which  preceded  the  Capture  of 
Waehinotm  (Philadelphia,  1840). 

«  Allen  C.  Clark's  Life  and  Lettere  of 
DcUy  Madieon,  ch.  iv  and  citations. 


CHAPTER  XrX 

BLOCKADE  AND  TRADE  WITH  THE  ENEUT 

Beside  the  single-sliip  actions  on  the  oceans  and  the 
fleet  combats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  have  akeady 
been  mentioned;  there  were  many  other  conflicts  between 
English  and  American  ships  —  generally  one  vessel  on  each 
side  on  the  open  sea.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  a  list  of 
them  in  which  the  estimates  of  British  and  American  writers 
are  placed  together.  The  table  makes  a  pretty  study,  and 
any  one  who  wishes  to  go  farther  can  read  Admiral  Mahan's 
book  or  Theodore  Roosevelt's.  American  naval  men  won 
glory  and  renown,  which  was  sadly  needed  at  home,  and 
diverted  a  considerable  part  of  Britain's  naval  strength  from 
other  objects.  Of  the  later  conflicts  that  which  attracted 
most  attention  was  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  by  the 
British  frigate  Shannon.  The  Chesapeake  was  a  luckless 
ship  from  her  launching,  and  her  commander,  James  Law- 
rence, was  unfortunate.  He  was  a  gallant  seaman  and  she 
was  a  good  ship,  but  mischance  befell  them  both.  The 
Chesapeake  was  at  Boston  in  May,  1813,  when  Lawrence 
took  command  of  her.  Most  of  the  men  had  been  in  her 
several  weeks  before  she  sailed  on  June  1,  1813.  The 
precise  officers  and  crew  then  in  her  had  not  worked  to- 
gether at  sea,  but  they  had  worked  together  in  harbor,  and 
most  of  them  were  experienced  seafighters.  The  Chesapeake 
proceeded  to  sea,  the  intention  being  to  run  past  the  block- 
squadron,  as  Rodgers  had  done  a  few  weeks  before. 
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She  was  then  to  seek  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  intercept 
store  ships  and  troop  ships  going  to  Canada.  It  was  a  most 
important  mission^  —  far  more  important  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  frigate  in  the  British  navy.  Boston  was  then 
blockaded  by  the  British  ships  Shannon  and  Tenedos.  The 
former  was  commanded  by  Philip  Bowes  Vere  Broke.  Com- 
modore Codrington,  writing  to  his  wife  as  to  the  capture 
of  the  British  ship  Epervier,  stated  that  the  worst  part  of 
the  story  was  that  the  British  sloop  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
the  other  vessel  scarcely  scratched.  He  goes  on  to  declare  that 
the  system  of  favoritism  and  borough  influence  prevailed 
so  very  much  at  the  Admiralty  that  officers  who  should 
have  been  dismissed  w^re  promoted  in  the  service.  In- 
deed, "the  few  Americans  chosen  for  their  merit"  might  be 
expected  to  win  except  when  they  meet  "with  our  best 
officers  on  equal  terms."  ^  Captain  Broke  was  one  of 
these,  and  his  ship,  the  Shannon,  was  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed and  best  kept  in  the  service.  He  sent  away  the 
Tenedos  in  the  hope  that  when  the  Chesapeake  should  come 
out,  Lawrence,  finding  the  Shannon  alone,  would  seek  rather 
than  avoid  a  combat.  Broke  had  written  a  letter  making 
a  suggestion  of  the  kind,  but  it  was  never  delivered  to 
Lawrence.  The  two  vessels  came  together ;  in  nine  minutes 
the  Chesapeake  was  beaten,  the  crew  driven  from  the  deck, 
and  Lawrence  mortally  wounded.  These  combatants  were 
more  equally  matched  as  to  numbers  of  men  and  weights  of 
broadsides  than  the  earlier  ones.  The  Chesapeake  had 
from  three  himdred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  men  and  the 
Shannon  about  the  same.  The  broadside  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  under  six  hundred  pounds  and  that  of  the  Shannon 
somewhere  near  it.  The  victory  delighted  Englishmen; 
they  knighted  Broke  for  a  gallant  and  well-fought  action, 

>  Mrnnoir  c/  .  .  .  Admiral  air  Sdward  CodrinaUmf  U  810. 
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and  did  what  they  could  to  minimize  the  strength  of  tKe 
Shannon  and  to  increase  that  of  her  opponent.  At  the 
time,  Lawrence's  last  words, ''  Don't  give  up  the  ship.  Blow 
her  up/'  were  an  inspiration  to  many  an  American,  as  to 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  his  gallant  companions  on  Lake 
Erie.  Later,  it  became  the  custom  to  find  fault  with  Law- 
rence for  fighting  his  ship  unprepared.  In  reality,  the 
Chesapeake  did  very  well,  for  in  six  or  ten  minutes  her  crew 
killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  the  Shannon's  ship's  company 
as  the  Constitution  did  of  the  Guerriire^s  in  over  twenty.^ 
It  was  chance,  that  settles  so  many  things  in  war,  that 
made  the  Chesapeake  unmanageable  almo.st  at  the  outset  of 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  long,  hard-fought  action. 
She  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  her  antagonist,  who  rightly 
took  advantage  of  her  helplessness  as  Hull  did  of  that  of 
the  Querriire.  James  Lawrence  died  the  death  of  a  hero 
and  should  have  his  place  in  our  history,  however  imfor- 
tunate  he  and  his  ship  may  have  been  on  this  and  other 
occasions.' 

A  commander  and  a  ship  to  make  a  longer  cruise  than 
Lawrence  in  the  Chesapeake  and  to  meet  the  same  unhappy 
fate  was  Captain  David  Porter  in  the  Essex.  In  1813,  she 
sailed  for  an  Atlantic  cruise ;  but  not  meeting  her  consorts 

tThk  it  Mfthan*!  ■tatoment,   Wat  British   tide  is  J.   O.  Brighton's  Ad* 

c/  iSiS,  ii.  144.    He  s^ys  that  it  needs  mini  Sir  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  BarL   (Lon- 

sUcht   qualification,    as   some   of   the  don,  1860).    A  much  more  interesting 

8hamnan*9  men  were  hurt  in  the  board*  account  from  the  British  standpoint 


ing,   not  by  the  cannonade,   but,  he  is   in   the   same   author's  Admiral  cf 

adds,  "The  general  statement  is  sub-  Ms  PUti  Sir  Pnno  W.  P.  WaUia  (Lon- 

■tantially  aoounte."  don,    1892).    WaUis  was  second  lieu- 

*  Besides   the   regular   accounts   in  tenant  of  the  Shanmm  at  the  time  of 


Mahan,    Roosevelt,    and    James,    see  the  battle. 
Biogrtsph^   of  Jamm    Lawr«ne$,    Btq.  Mahan's  verdict   {War  ef  1819,  ii. 

• . .  ^oQtihtrwilh  .  .  .  Intermiino Papert  145)  is  that  Lawrsnce  had  no  right, 

rdaUm  to  the  Action  beiwom  Uis  Chm^  under  the  oonditions  of  efficiency  of 


poako  and  Shammon  (New  Brunswick,  the  two  ships,  to  take  the  Cktoapooko 

N.  J..   1818);   Albert  Qleaves'  /omss  into    action;     but    "had    some     luck 

Lawronoa  (New  York,  19M) ;  and  two  favored  him  .  .  .  there  was  a  lighting 

articles  in  Tho  Unitod  Sorvieo  for  Oeto-  ehaaee  of  vMory.** 
ber,  1879  and  February,  1006.    On  the 
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made  her  way  into  the  Pacific  ^  to  destroy  the  British  whaling 
industry  there.  This  accomplished,  instead  of  returning 
home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  put  back  to  Val- 
paraiso on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  there 
was  attacked  by  two  British  ships  and  captured. 

In  one  of  his  most  instructive  passages,  Admiral  Mahan 
discussed  the  strategy  of  commerce  destroying.  American 
seamen  in  the  War  of  1812  were  compelled  to  seek  British 
commerce  carriers  on  the  open  sea  and  to  hover  about  the 
coasts  and  harbors  of  the  British  Islands.  The  loss  they 
inflicted  upon  individuals  was  grievous  but,  apart  from  the 
outcry  it  compelled,  it  had  no  military  effect.  So  great 
was  the  profit  to  be  gained  from  trade  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  outer  world  that  it  went  on  increasing  every 
year  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  blockaded 
the  American  coast  so  effectively  that  by  the  end  of  1814 
there  was  no  legitimate  American  sea-borne  commerce  either 
foreign  or  coastwise.  Probably  in  all  nautical  history,  no 
above-water  commerce  destroyers  were  ever  so  successful 
as  the  American  privateers  of  this  time.  The  early  pri- 
vately owned  war  vessels  were  makeshift  affairs,  —  fisher- 
men and  coasting  schooners  armed  with  a  gun  or  two. 
Some  of  the  later  privateers  were  fine,  large  vessels  carrying 
crews  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  or  more,  and  quite  capa- 
ble of  lying  alongside  of  a  British  sloop-of-war.  Such  a 
ship  was  the  America  belonging  to  the  Salem  Crownin- 
shields.  She  was  a  razeed  East  Indiaman;  her  upper 
deck  had  been  removed,  her  sides  filled  in  solidly,  and 
longer  spars  placed  in  her  on  which  larger  sails  were  bent. 

^  See  Journal  cf  a  Cruiae  mad*  to  ths  view  for  July,  1815.    Porter's  oomment 

Pacific  Ocaan,  hy  Captain  Datid  Porter,  on  the  review  Is  printed  as  a  preface 

in    the    United    Statei    Prigate    Buex,  to  the  second  edition  of  tiie  Joumai 

(2    vols.,    Philadelphia,    1815).    This  (New    York.    1822).    Mahan    has    a 

most    interesting    joumai    was    foully  succinct  account  of  this  cruise  in  his 

abused  In  the  English  Quarterly  Re-  War  of  181 »,  ^  2i^2S2. 
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She  was  faster  than  anything  she  was  likely  to  meet  in  the 
way  of  small  British  warships  or  merchantmen ;  and  in 
voyage  after  voyage  she  made  valuable  returns  for  her 
owners  and  crews^  —  in  one  sixteen  months'  period  at  sea, 
she  netted  over  a  million  dollars.^  The  most  successful 
American  privateer  of  this  war  is, supposed  to  have  been 
the  brig  Yankee^  that  sailed  from  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
In  six  cruises  she  captured  more  than  five  million  dollars  of 
British  property  and  brought  to  her  owners  and  crews  over 
a  million.  These  two  examples  are  of  the  most  successful 
ships.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  there  were  captures 
of  privateersmen  by  the  British  and  recaptures  of  prizes 
made  by  the  Americans ;  but  the  absolute  loss  of  British  prop- 
erty was  great  although  only  a  part  of  the  gross  privateer- 
captured  tonnage  ever  reached  port.  The  business  was  a 
speculative  one,  but  was  conducted  on  business  lines  like 
other  speculations,  and  only  when  so  conducted  was  it 
successful.  Much  damage  was  done  to  British  commerce 
and  the  expense  of  overseas  transportation  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  necessity  of  taking  convoy  or  paying  ex- 
tremely high  insurance  premiums.  But,  after  all,  the  effect 
was  largely  psychological,  for  the  thought  of  serious  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  between  Bristol  or  Liveipool  and 
Cork  or  Belfast,  that  is  to  say  between  two  home  ports,  was 
disturbing  to  the  English  commercial  and  underwriting  mind.' 


1 B.  B.  Crowninshield*a  "  Aooount  of 
the  Privmte  Armed  Ship  'America'  of 
Salem**  (Eases  Institute'e  Butorieal 
CoUeeUofu,  zzzvii). 

*  American  Antiquarian  Sodetjr's 
Proceedino§  for  April,  1913,  pp.  12-^. 

*Adama  takes  a  rather  hanh  view 
ol  the  war  value  of  the  priTateerinc; 
but  he  devotes  many  pacss  to  thepriv^ 
teen,  {HtMiory  of  tkB  United  SlaU$, 
yU,  12.  300-338:  viti,  194-300;  tz. 
228.  Mahan  gives  considerable  space 
to  the sufaieot  (WareflSlM,  i.  392-398; 


ii.  20-24.  216-242.  287).  He  esti- 
mates that  the  Americans  seised  four 
British  ships  for  ewy  three  lost  by 
themselves,  and  contrasto  with  this  the 
arrival  in  the  British  Channel  of  a 
convoy  from  the  West  Indies  number^ 
ing  228  saO  or  about  one-half  of  Uie 
total  British  loans  from  American 
privateers  imd  national  ships  in  one 
srear  of  the  war.  In  the  whde  war 
628  privateers  captured  1844  vbssbIs 
or  2.7  prises  per  vessel.  Mahan  com- 
piled   his    information    from    Niks' 
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the  British,  too,  made  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  any  such 
commerce.  In  consequence  land  transportation  soon  was 
at  a  premium.  With  the  existing  condition  of  roads,  and 
the  modes  of  propulsion  that  were  in  vogue,  for  as  yet 
there  were  not  a  dozen  steamboats  in  the  whole  country, 
this  was  a  very  expensive  and  slow  mode  of  transferring 
goods,  especially  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  So  expensive  was  it  that 
Andrew  Ellicott,  removing  from  Lancaster,  Peimsylvania, 
to  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  sold  his  furniture  at  Lan- 
caster and  bought  a  new  outfit  at  New  York  whence  it  could 
be  transported  to  his  new  home  by  water.  Prices  of  food 
rose  in  New  England  and  fell  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
Flour  sold  for  seventeen  dollars  a  barrel  at  Boston  in  the 
winter  of  1813-1814  and  at  once  fell  to  seven  dollars  and 
a  half  when  peace  was  proclaimed.^  Flour  was  selling  at 
Richmond  for  ten  dollars  in  1812,  when  the  demand  for 
export  to  Lisbon  was  keen,  and  for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
in  the  spring  of  1814,  when  the  embargo  and  blockade  were 
at  their  highest  efficiency.  Tobacco  in  these  years  sold  at 
from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  at  Richmond,  from  six 
to  thirteen  cents  at  Boston,  and  from  three  and  a  half  pence 


*  This  table  shows  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  Boston  and  New  York:  — 


Boston  1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 

New  York  1812 
1813 
1814 
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13  -17 

14  -16 
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7  -11 
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.07-.10 
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.16-.16 
.20-.30 
.24-.37 
.24-.27 
.13-.18 
.21 
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.62-  .76 
.76-1.47 
.86-1.08 
.70-1.60 
.62-  .76 
.70-  .94 


.92-  .76 
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$1.12 
1.33 
2.00 

1.70-1.20 
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.18 

.27 

.20 
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$14 
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to  even  as  high  as  forty-eight  pence  per  pound  at  London. 
This  last  was  in  September,  1814,  and  was  "without  prec- 
edent/' Cotton  in  the  same  years  sold  at  from  eight  to 
f ourteeen  cents  per  poimd  at  Charleston,  eleven  to  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  poimd  at  Boston,  and  at  thirty  pence  per 
pound  at  London  which  was  the  highest  price  of  the  whole 
war.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  imported  articles  that  were 
costly  in  proportion  to  weight  or  size  was  not  nearly  so 
great  at  Boston  or  New  York.  Coffee  sold  at  sixteen  cents 
per  pound  at  Boston  in  1812,  and  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
poimd  in  1814.  And,  undoubtedly,  if  one  could  trace  the 
prices  of  the  finer  textiles,  a  similar  result  would  be  reached ; 
but  these  articles  greatly  increased  in  price  as  one  proceeded 
southward.  Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  these 
effects  of  the  embargo  and  blockade  was  to  put  up  the  price 
of  Virginia  coal  at  Boston  from  fourteen  dollars  a  ton  to 
twenty-seven ;  but  fortunately  heating  was  generally  done 
by  wood  which  was  by  no  means  inexpensive  in  those  days 
in  the  larger  towns,  costing  about  as  much  as  it  does  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

The  effect  of  embargo  and  blockade  on  New  England 
was  not  to  stop  trading  with  the  enemy,  but  only  to  make 
it  more  expensive.  In  the  winter  of  1813-1814,  when  the 
blockaders  were  withdrawn,  vessels  obtaining  clearances 
from  one  coastwise  port  to  another  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
could  square  away  for  Passamaquoddy  or  Halifax.  As  the 
months  went  by  and  the  customs  officials  were  spurred  to 
greater  efforts,  commerce  along  the  coast  practically  ceased. 
Goods  then  were  brought  to  the  Kennebec,  either  along 
the  coast  or  partly  by  boat  and  partly  by  wagon,  and  were 
thence  transported  overland  to  Boston.  Possibly,  in 
part  to  promote  this  commerce,  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  British,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
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Orders  in  Council  were  ended  commerce  with  Great  Britain 
would  be  free?  The  importers  petitioned  for  relief  and 
made  out  a  strong  case;  they  also  "lobbied"  vigorously.* 
Finally,  the  importers  were  permitted  to  receive  the  full 
profits  on  the  transactions,  after  paying  the  cost  of  prose- 
cution.* This  was  directly  contrary  to  Gallatin's  wish,  for 
he  had  advocated  confiscating  the  war  profits  that  would 
be  made  on  these  goods  beyond  what  the  merchants  had 
reasonably  expected.  He  was  overruled  on  this  subject 
as  he  was  on  many  others;  and  the  Treasury  was  lighter 
by  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  might  have  made 
good  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  equipment  of  the  north- 
em  armies.  j 

The  experience  of  the  importers  with  the  bringing  in  of 
enemy's  goods  did  not  lessen  in  any  way  their  appetite  for 
further  profits.  As  they  could  not  trade  directly  with  their 
British  partners  and  financial  backers,  they  traded  with 
them  indirectly.  Some  of  them  fitted  out  privateers  to 
capture  vessels  laden  with  goods  that  had  been  shipped 
after  the  war  was  known  in  England.  These  privateers 
brought  in  their  prizes  which  were  condemned  and  sold 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  owner  or  the  privateer,  who  was 
also,  in  some  cases,  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo, 
or  was  interested  in  the  last  on  a  commission  basis.  In 
1812,  the  war  was  still  going  on  in  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
the  British  soldiers  there  were  dependent  upon  America  for 
their  food.  Vessels,  that  were  loaded  at  the  signal  of  war, 
made  their  way  to  sea  half-manned  and  badly  supplied  with 

>  The  impoitera  of   New  York  in  lietened  to  "  one  of  the  moat  eloquent 

October,  1812,  drew  up  s  memorial  to  tpeechee  .  .  .  from  the  cheete  lips  of 

Congress   which   was   "strengthened"  Mr.   Cheeves'*   in  favor  of  remitting 

by  the  appearance  at  Washington  of  the  penal  bonds. 

"a  delegation  of    intelligent    and  re^  'See  act  of   January   2,     1818    in 

speetable  merchants.'*    Baltimore  and  AntuiJU  of  Congru^t  12th  Cong.,  2d  Sees., 

Bichmond     were      also      represented.  1310. 
Among  them  was  Charles  EUis  who 
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food  and  water.  In  Canada  there  were  small  garnered  stores 
of  food.  As  soon  as  the  war  took  the  farmers  away  from 
their  fields  in  seed  time  or  harvesti  soldiers  and  settlers  fed 
on  bread  and  meat  that  came  from  the  United  States  or 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  British  fleets^  operating  on  the 
coast,  were  also  in  need  of  supplies  and  manufacturers  in 
Britain  lacked  cotton  and  tobacco.^  These  necessities 
were  met  in  various  ways.  The  farmers  of  Vermont  and 
northern  New  York  furnished  Canadian  commissaries  and 
contractors  with  droves  of  beef  cattle  and  tons  of  flour. 
So  large  was  the  supply  that  Sir  George  Prevost '  declared 
his  own  army  was  fed  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  people  on  the  border  sorrowed  rather  than  rejoiced  at 
the  news  of  peace. 

As  to  the  ocean  trade,  it  was  carried  on  by  collusion  be- 
tween the  shippers,  the  handlers  of  products,  and  the  Brit- 
ish authorities.  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, signed  hundreds  of  licenses  permitting  the  holder  to 
go  with  his  vessel  across  the  Atlantic  to  Lisbon,  the  voyage 
to  be  completed  before  a  certain  designated  date.'  These 
licenses  were  bought  and  sold  openly  at  brokers'  offices  in 
New  York  and,  probably,  also  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
As  the  danger  of  capture  lay  principally  in  coastal  waters, 
one  of  these  licenses  was  about  as  good  for  a  voyage  to  Goth- 
enburg as  it  was  to  Lisbon,  for  it  would  pass  its  possessor 
and  his  ship  through  the  lines  of  blockaders  and  by  any 


I  Smuggling  menm  tba  Niagus 
frontier  had  been  0olng  on  ever  nnoe 
1803  aeoorduig  to  a  letter  written  by 
Joeepli  EUioott  in  Bi«reh,  1812;  it  did 
not  etop  with  the  declaration  of  war. 
This  letter  waa  oo|xM  for  me  by  Mr. 
Paul  D.  Eyana. 

•Coaodiofi  Aftkiwrn,  1806,  p.  87. 
See  also  General  Z.  M.  PIke'a  proclama- 
tion of  January  15,  1813,  callinc  atten- 
tion to  the  Artidee  of  War  (No.  66) 


threateninc  court  martial  and  death  for 
any  one  relieving  the  enemy  or  oom* 
municating  with  them.  {PlaUdmrg  Ae- 
pMietmt  under  date.) 

I A  "Sidmouth"  is  printed  at  length 
in  Stewart's  CoMt  in  the  AdminUy 
Court  at  Halifax,  490.  About  sis 
hundred  of  them  were  issued  when  the 
Peninsular  «^"*i^<it"«  being  ended 
no  more  were  given  out  —  to  the  grief 
of  American  exporters. 
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roaming  squadron  on  the  Atlantic.  In  ISIS,  a  ^'Sidmouth 
license"  having  three  months  to  run  was  worth  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars.  Another  batch  of  licenses  was  given  by 
Admiral  Sawyer,  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet  on  the 
Atlantic  station  in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  These 
licenses  were  local  in  their  terms,  permitting  the  holder  to 
take  his  vessel  to  some  port,  generally  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia 
or  to  Newfoimdland.  The  person  to  whom  one  of  these 
licenses  was  issued  was  vouched  for  as  a  friend  to  Britain 
by  one  of  the  erstwhile  British  consuls  in  New  England.^ 
Besides  these  two  con^prehensive  sets  of  licenses  others  were 
issued  by  local  squadron  commanders  for  the  supplying  of 
their  own  needs.  Coupled  with  this  license  system  was  a 
widespread  denationalizing  of  American  vessels.  Before 
the  days  of  commercial  and  naval  warfare,  the  niunber  of 
Swedish  and  Spanish  vessels  in  North  American  harbors 
was  distinctly  limited.  In  1813,  they  were  plentiful  and 
were  provided  with  officers  and  crews,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage required.  Until  1814,  New  England  was  practically 
clear  of  blockaders,  although  provincial  privateers  lay  off 
Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Sable,  intercepting  vessels  that  were 
not  protected  by  licenses  or  passes. 

New  England  was  especially  favored  by  the  British  in 
the  first  part  of  the  war,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  that  part 
of  the  coimtry  from  the  rest.  It  happened,  therefore,  that 
commerce  between  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine  and  the  nearby  Maritime  Provinces  was  extensive 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of  New  England, 
very  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.    There 

>8ee   tba   "Dearborn   Letters**   in  these  oould -be  bought  for  S500  In  May, 

JftMimppt    VaUey   HUtorieal   Review,  1813  and  "would  perhaps  answer  .  .  . 

ii,  422  and  Stewarts*  dues,  where  a  not  to  go  to  Barbadoes  but  to  go  to  Porto 

certificate   is   printed.    The   ffovemor  Rioo  from  thenoe  where  our  agent  or 

of  Barbadoes  iwued  ticenses  to  import  purchaser  might  deem  it  pioper.**    John 

proviafens   into  that  island.    One  of  Allan  to  Chariet  EUis,  BCay  14. 1818. 
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was  a  constant  inflow  of  British  manufactures  mto  New  Eng- 
land and  an  outflow  of  the  same  goods  from  New  England 
to  the  southward.  These  had  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  and 
silver  or  in  goods.  There  was  urgent  demand  at  Boston 
and  other  shipping  ports  for  flour  and  for  tobacco.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  these  commodities  in  the  Delaware 
and  the  Chesapeake  regions.  To  get  them  to  the  northern 
market  overland  was  a  matter  of  great  expense^  as  they  had 
to  be  carried  on  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  oxen.  The 
disadvantage  of  Virginia's  position  as  a  producer  of  flour 
and  tobacco  and  a  would-be  consmner  of  manufactured 
goods  was  peculiar.  The  British  were  their  best  customers, 
but  the  Virginia  planters  having  been  largely  in  debt  to 
Britain  for  many  years  and  being  still  largely  beholden  to 
her  merchants  and  capitalists  felt  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
her  and  her  wa}rs.  In  September,  1811,  John  H.  Cocke,  a 
well-to-do  planter,  declared  that  a  people  was  never  more 
determined  to  exist  in  a  state  of  commercial  slavery  than  were 
the  Virginians;  ''but  thanks  to  the  British  spirit  of  domi- 
nation, we  are  about  to  be  kick'd  &  cuff'd  out  [of]  this 
servile  state  of  things."  The  mercantile  outlook  in  Virginia, 
however,  was  very  different  and  was  like  that  of  New 
York  or  Boston.  This  is  reflected  in  the  letter-books  of 
the  Richmond  firm  of  Ellis  and  Allan.  Allan  was  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth  who  had  long  lived  in  Virginia.  Ellis 
was  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  business  of  this 
firm  centered  in  Virginia,  but  their  outlook  was  so  affected 
by  the  complication  of  their  interest  with  British  bankers 
and  manufacturers,  that  in  1812  they  looked  upon  the  war 
as  most  unnatural.  ''Let  Kings  &  Presidents  war  and 
fi^t  but  not  old  friends"  so  they  wrote  to  one  of  their 
best  customers  at  Bristol,  Elngland.  As  war  became  im- 
minent, they  felt  it  desirable  to  have  a  representative  on  the 
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eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic.  John  Allan,  the  junior  partner, 
sailed  for  Lisbon.  In  June,  1812,  the  firm  wrote  to  their 
London  agents  that  if  any  of  their  friends  in  England  could 
send  out  a  ship  under  Portuguese  or  Spanish  colors,  they 
might  ''make  a  handsome  speculation''  in  the  exporting 
of  provisions.  The  threat  of  war  had  put  up  the  freight 
rates  fifty  per  cent,  even  before  the  actual  declaration, 
which  accounts  for  this  suggestion  that  a  ship  should  be 
sent  out  from  England.  The  Virginians  were  not  so  for- 
tunate as  were  the  New  Yorkers  in  getting  their  vessels 
away  before  the  embargo  of  April,  1812  went  into  effect,  for 
they  were  so  near  to  the  seat  of  government  that  they  could 
not  get  news  much  in  advance  of  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms. Ellis  and  Allan  must  have  read  with  regret  a  letter 
from  their  New  York  agent  stating  that  he  ''was  happy 
to  say  that  an  inmiense  number  of  vessels  have  escaped  its 
operation  here."  By  September,  1812,  hardware  had  more 
than  trebled  in  price  at  Richmond,  and  flour  and  tobacco 
were  still  selling  at  high  prices ;  but  the  next  year  the  de- 
cline was  rapid.  Vessels  under  foreign  flags  at  Norfolk  and 
ports  up  the  bay  commanded  exorbitant  figures.  This 
induced  Ellis  and  Allan,  in  1813,  to  try  to  send  a  cargo  of 
flour  by  way  of  Albemarle  Sound  and  Ocracoke  Inlet. 
They  sent  the  flour  by  small  boats  through  Deep  Creek  and 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  connecting  James  River  with  the 
sound.  It  was  then  placed  on  board  the  brig  Olivia  which 
was  provided  with  a  Sidmouth  license  that  ,had  only  three 
weeks  to  run,  although  it  cost  eight  hundred  dollars  at 
New  York.  The  collector  at  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina, 
obligingly  antedated  the  clearance  papers  to  make  the  pro- 
posed voyage  to  Lisbon  under  British  license  appear  pos- 
sible. In  passing  the  bar,  the  Olivia  "  thumpt  and  thumpt 
as  if  every  nail  had  been  started.    Being  very  strong  she 
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will  in  7  or  8  days  be  in  Boston  where  she  is  directed  to  put 
in  in  distress."  On  reaching  port,  it  was  found  that  the 
agents  had  orders  to  sell  every  barrel  of  flour  out  of  the  ves- 
sel which  was  "leaking."  The  expenses  of  the  voyage  were 
great,  but  the  difference  in  the  price  of  flour,  five  dollars  at 
Richmond  and  from  twelve  to  thirteen  at  Boston,  made  up 
for  much  expenditure  and  much  leakage,  —  a  gross  profit 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  would  only  net  twenty- 
five. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year  1813,  a  man  named  Mitchell 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Captain  Oliver,  conmianding 
the  British  blockading  squadron  off  the  Chesapeake,  to 
supply  him  with  two  cargoes  of  flour  for  the  use  of  his  crews. 
There  was  some  delay  and  trouble  and  when  Mitchell  ap- 
peared, with  one  cargo  instead  of  two,  he  found  that  Oliver's 
squadron  had  been  replaced  by  another,  conmianded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy.  The  American  ship  was  captured,  but 
Mitchell  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  matter  to  Com- 
modore Hardy,  who  gave  him  a  pass  to  go  to  Halifax, 
where  he  sold  his  flour.^  In  point  of  fact,  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible,  even  in  Virginia,  the  home  of  the  war  party  and 
almost  within  reach  of  Washington,  to  keep  American 
vessels  from  running  flour  and  other  provisions  out  of  the 
Capes  with  a  practical  certainty  that  the  cargo  would  go 
straight  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  President 
Madison  invited  Congress  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  trading  with  the  enemy. 
He  told  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  two  messages,  one 
dated  February  24,  1813;    the  other  December  9,  1813.* 

1  Stewwt's    CoMt    decided    in    the  transmittinc  the  Ordar  in  Coundl  and 

Admiraily  Court  at  HaUfax,  651.  the  prodamation  of  the  Govwnor  of 

'iifiiMlt  fl/  CangruB,   12th  Cong.,  Bennuda    publishing    the    Order    are 

2nd  SeM.,  1116;    13th  Cong.,  i,  649.  printed   with  the  fint  of  theee  mee* 

The   cirotdar   of    the   ootonial   office  nget. 
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In  these  two  messages^  Madison  described  the  traffic  with 
the  enemy  succinctly  and  with  authority.  It  appears  that 
in  October,  1812,  a  British  Order  in  Council  had  been 
issued  to  provide  for  supplying  the  British  plantations 
under  special  licenses.  These  were  in  addition  to  those 
that  have  already  been  noted  and  the  circular  from  the 
colonial  office  directed  the  governor  to  confine  licensed  im- 
portations from  the  United  States  ^Ho  the  ports  in  the  East* 
ern  States  exclusively.'^  To  guard  against  the  demoralizing 
and  disorganizing  tendencies  of  this  system  which  was  in- 
tended to  dissolve  the  ties  of  allegiance  and  against  the 
effect  of  individual  cupidity  and  treachery,  Madison  rec- 
ommended the  prohibition  of  any  trade  whatever  under 
special  licenses  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  also  a 
prohibition  of  all  exportations  from  the  United  States  in 
vessels  flying  foreign  flags,  which  were  almost  entirely  coun- 
terfeit. In  the  latter  of  the  two  messages,  he  informed  Con- 
gress, December  9,  1813,  that  supplies  of  the  most  essential 
kinds  find  their  way  to  British  armies  with  which  we  are 
contending  and  even  the  fleets  and  troops  infesting  Ameri- 
can waters  are  by  like  supplies  encouraged  in  their  incursive 
warfare.  The  other  way  round,  British  fabrics  and  products 
come  into  American  ports  often  in  British  vessels  disguised 
as  neutrals.  Besides,  illegal  importations  were  openly 
made  and  the  practice  of  ransoming  is  a  cover  for  collusive 
captures.  To  remedy  these,  he  proposed  an  effectual  em- 
bargo on  exports.  Congress  was  not  ready  to  take  any 
drastic  step  in  the  spring  of  1813,  and  nothing  was  done  at 
that  time,  ^ 

Madison  being  disappointed  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  an  embargo  law,  orders  were  issued  to  the  officers  of 
the  navy  and  of  the  army  directing  them  to  stop  all  vessels 
"  proceeding  or  apparently  intending  to  proceed  toward  the 
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enemy's  vessels''  either  under  guise  of  being  neutrals  or  of 
prosecuting  coasting  voyages.  This  prohibition  worked 
havoc  with  the  ^'license  ships"  which  were  now  for  a  time 
obliged  to  keep  close  to  their  anchorages.^  In  December, 
1813,  Congress  at  length  passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo 
on  all  vessels  then  in  United  States  ports  with  the  excep- 
tion of  foreign  neutral  vessels  which  could  depart  with 
whatever  they  had  on  board  and  necessaiy  sea  stores.  This 
law  was  modelled  in  part  on  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1809, 
in  extending  its  prohibitions  to  authorize  collectors  to  seize 
anything  which  they  believed  intended  for  exportation,  or 
when  in  any  conveyance  in  any  manner  apparently  on  the 
way  towards  a  foreign  country.  In  interpreting  this  law, 
the  treasury  department  issued  most  stringent  instructions 
by  which  permission  to  perform  coasting  voyages  was  not 
to  be  granted  in  case  the  vessels  even  for  a  short  space  would 
leave  ''what  is  properly  called  a  bay,  river  or  sound"  and 
be  at  sea.*  With  treasury  officials  in  the  ports  refusing  to 
permit  vessels  to  leave,  with  the  naval  officers  and  the 
army  officers  ready  to  fire  at  any  vessel  bound  apparently 
in  the  direction  of  an  enemy's  ship,  and  with  the  British 
blockaders  waiting  to  seize  any  vessels  that  eluded  these 
prohibitions,  commerce  came  to  an  end  in  the  first  months 
of  1814,  excepting  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  —  the  eastern- 
most ports  of  Maine  and  the  Spanish  harbor  just  over  the 
Georgia  boundary  in  Florida.  There  was  some  doubt  at 
first  as  to  whether  the  act  prohibited  coasting  voyages,  but 
it  was  soon  so  interpreted  by  United  States  authorities  and 

>  NDw'  WmiOff  Regititr,  !▼,  370,  380 ;      Tbe  only  caueptioiw,  other  Uiaii  foieicn 
and  letter  of  Cbarlee  Ellis,  dated  Nor-      veeeele,  were  vaeeele  in  ballast  which 


folk,  Auc.  3,  1813,  in  "EUis  and  Allan  might  be  deaied  "under  the  inune- 

Pftperi.*'  diate  diieetion  of  the  President  of  the 

*  The  act  of  Deoember  17, 1813,  is  in  United  Stotes."    Later,  in  January  of 

ilfifiaXf  of  CtmcrtM,  13  Cong.,  ii,  2781,  the  next  year,  the  President  was  ao- 

and  in  Niles'  W^tkly  RegiaUr,  ▼,  273.  tborised  to  make  certain  exceptions  in 

The  treasury  eiroular  is  in  iMd.,  v,  363.  esse  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantosiui. 
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the  British^  too,  made  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  any  such 
commerce.  In  consequence  land  transportation  soon  was 
at  a  premium.  With  the  existing  condition  of  roads,  and 
the  modes  of  propulsion  that  were  in  vogue,  for  as  yet 
there  were  not  a  dozen  steamboats  in  the  whole  country, 
this  was  a  very  expensive  and  slow  mode  of  transferring 
goods,  especially  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  So  expensive  was  it  that 
Andrew  EUicott,  removing  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
to  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  sold  his  furniture  at  Lan- 
caster and  bought  a  new  outfit  at  New  York  whence  it  could 
be  transported  to  his  new  home  by  water.  Prices  of  food 
rose  in  New  England  and  fell  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
Flour  sold  for  seventeen  dollars  a  barrel  at  Boston  in  the 
winter  of  1813-1814  and  at  once  fell  to  seven  dollars  and 
a  half  when  peace  was  proclaimed.^  Flour  was  selling  at 
Richmond  for  ten  dollars  in  1812,  when  the  demand  for 
export  to  Lisbon  was  keen,  and  for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
in  the  spring  of  1814,  when  the  embargo  and  blockade  were 
at  their  highest  efBciency.  Tobacco  in  these  years  sold  at 
from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  at  Richmond,  from  six 
to  thirteen  cents  at  Boston,  and  from  three  and  a  half  pence 

>  This  table  shows  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  Boston  and  New  York:  — 
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to  even  as  high  as  forty-^ight  pence  per  pound  at  London. 
This  last  was  in  September^  1814,  and  was  ''without  prec- 
edent/' Cotton  in  the  same  years  sold  at  from  eight  to 
f ourteeen  cents  per  pound  at  Charleston,  eleven  to  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  pound  at  Boston,  and  at  thirty  pence  per 
poimd  at  London  which  was  the  highest  price  of  the  whole 
war.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  imported  articles  that  were 
costly  in  proportion  to  weight  or  size  was  not  nearly  so 
great  at  Boston  or  New  York.  Coffee  sold  at  sixteen  cents 
per  pound  at  Boston  in  1812,  and  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  in  1814.  And^  undoubtedly,  if  one  could  trace  the 
prices  of  the  finer  textiles,  a  similar  result  would  be  reached ; 
but  these  articles  greatly  increased  in  price  as  one  proceeded 
southward.  Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  these 
effects  of  the  embargo  and  blockade  was  to  put  up  the  price 
of  Virginia  coal  at  Boston  from  fourteen  dollars  a  ton  to 
twenty-seven ;  but  fortunately  heating  was  generally  done 
by  wood  which  was  by  no  means  inexpensive  in  those  days 
in  the  larger  towns,  costing  about  as  much  as  it  does  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

The  effect  of  embargo  and  blockade  on  New  EIngland 
was  not  to  stop  trading  with  the  enemy,  but  only  to  make 
it  more  expensive.  In  the  winter  of  1813-1814,  when  the 
blockaders  were  withdrawn,  vessels  obtaining  clearances 
from  one  coastwise  port  to  another  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
could  square  away  for  Passamaquoddy  or  Halifax.  As  the 
months  went  by  and  the  customs  officials  were  spurred  to 
greater  efforts,  commerce  along  the  coast  practically  ceased. 
Goods  then  were  brought  to  the  Kennebec,  either  along 
the  coast  or  partly  by  boat  and  partly  by  wagon,  and  were 
thence  transported  overland  to  Boston.  Possibly,  in 
part  to  promote  this  commerce,  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  British,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  governor  of  Nova  ScotiSi 
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was  ordered  by  the  British  government  to  seize  and  occupy 
the  eastern  part  of  Maine;  —  which  would  not  only  aid  the 
illicit  traders  but  would  also  be  a  convenient  bit  of  land  for 
the  British  to  have  whenever  negotiations  for  peace  should 
be  entered  on  in  earnest.  The  British  had  little  trouble  in 
taking  possession  of  the  country  between  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  Penobscot.  No  doubt  their  operations  were  facili- 
tated by  sympathizers  among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  citizens  of  Eastport  exhibited  great  joy  at 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  at  that  place  to  the  British  and  one 
man  is  said  to  have  held  the  customs  collector  by  the  collar 
until  a  British  officer  came  up  and  took  him  prisoner.^ 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  Amelia  Island  hard  by  Fer- 
nandina  in  Spanish  Florida  and  just  to  the  southward  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River  that  marks  the  boundary  line,  was  the 
centre  of  the  southern  trade.  The  anchorage  was  good 
within  the  islands.  In  July,  1814,  an  Englishman,  Wil- 
liam Burgess,  acted  as  agent  there  for  several  English  firms 
atid  for  several  American  firms  of  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
and  Charleston.  He  reported  then  that  there  were  not 
less  than  fifty  square  rigged  vessels  in  the  port.  The  course 
of  trade  was  by  small  vessels  from  the  plantation  wharf  on 
a  Maryland  or  Virginia  river  to  Elizabeth  City,  North 
Carolina,  by  way  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  From  that 
place,  the  tranportation  was  by  coasting  craft,  running 
through  the  sounds  and  creeks  to  Charleston,  and  from 
that  point  by  craft  '^that  use  the  inside  navigation  to 
Amelia  Island."  It  cost  thirty-eight  dollars  to  transport 
one  hogshead  of  tobacco  from  Elizabeth  City  to  Amelia 
Island  by  this  route  and  a  varying  sum  from  the  plantation 
to  Elizabeth  City;  but  the  profits  were  so  great  that  ex- 

1  Ph>f688or  Anaon  E.  Mone  oftlled      Buex  RtaitUr  for  Aug.  8,  1S14. 
my   attention   to   this   entry   in   the 
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porters  were  willing  to  pay  almost  any  sum  to  get  their 
goods  on  the  high  seas.  A  hogshead  of  tobacco  that  cost 
a  himdred  dollars,  or  so,  at  Richmond,  might  well  cost  an- 
other hundred  to  get  to  the  London  warehouse,  but  there, 
while  prices  held,  it  could  be  disposed  of  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  more  or  less.  What  did  it  matter  —  a  hundred 
dollars  in  freight  money  or  the  loss  of  one  cargo  in  five  ?  At 
all  events,  forwarders  and  commission  merchants  at  Balti- 
more, Richmond,  and  Norfolk  were  sending  a  constant 
stream  of  tobacco  and  flour  through  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  merchants  of  Charleston  were  doing  a 
similar  business  with  cotton  by  the  way  of  Amelia  Island. 

This  trade  with  the  enemy  had  been  the  safety-valve 
that  kept  New  England  and  New  York  by  the  side  of  their 
sister  States  in  these  years  of  war,  mostly  disastrous.  With 
the  stiffening  of  regulations  under  the  embargo  and  the 
ever^tightening  British  blockade,  discontent  with  the  doings 
of  the  Madisonians  became  more  and  more  acute.  It  did 
not  make  much  difference  what  the  government  and  Con- 
gress did  at  Washington,  it  was  all  bad.  Whether  it  was 
floating  a  new  loan  or  the  enlistment  of  minors  or,  failing  to 
do  this  or  doing  that,  it  was  just  the  same ;  it  was  directed 
against  New  England  rather  than  against  the  enemy. 
Governor  Martin  Chittenden  of  Vermont  was  an  exponent 
of  the  anti-national  spirit.  Vermont  militiamen  had  been 
marched  out  of  that  State  into  New  York  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 
Thereupon,  on  November  10,  1813,  the  governor  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  Vermont  militiamen  to  return 
to  their  State  forthwith,  and  to  hold  themselves  ''in 
constant  readiness  to  march  on  the  shortest  notice,  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers"  of  Vermont,  or  to  join  with  other 
good  citizens  in  repelling  invasion.    It  is  quite  evident 
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that  some  Vermonters  were  not  with  their  governor  for  the 
officers  of  this  regiment  refused  to  obey  his  orders  ^  and  de- 
clared they  were  not  going  to  desert  their  fellow*-citizens  in 
the  defence  of  New  York.  In  Massachusetts,  as  the  ocean- 
borne  commerce  became  less  and  less  profitable  and  trade 
with  the  enemy  dwindled;  manufacturing  came  nearer  to 
the  hearts  and  purses  of  the  people.  They  sold  their  goods, 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  manufacture,  such  of  them 
as  they  did  not  want,  to  their  neighbors  to  the  southward. 
There  was  a  constant  inflow  of  specie  into  New  England 
to  pay  for  these  goods,  for  the  Middle  States  and  the  South 
had  few  transportable  commodities  that  could  be  used  to 
extinguish  their  debts  to  New  England.  It  fell  out,  there- 
fore, that  the  war  which  was  distinctly  unpopular  in  New 
England  and  was  the  work  of  the  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky  groups  of  politicians  made  greatly  toward  the 
material  advancement  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
The  change  is  well  exemplified  in  the  careers  of  Patrick  T. 
Jackson  and  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  of  Massachusetts.  Jack- 
son accumulated  his  first  capital  in  the  prosecution  of  trade 
to  India  in  the  years  1800  to  1808.  He  then  engaged  in 
commerce  with  Havana  which  of  course  came  to  an  ending 
at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that 
Lowell  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  England  and  Scotland. 
While  there,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  although 
labor  was  cheaper  in  Great  Britain,  the  advantages  as  to  the 
raw  product  and  water  power,  in  his  own  country,  might 
overbalance  those  things  that  favored  Great  Britain.  On 
his  return,  Lowell  and  Jackson  built  a  mill  at  Waltham,  not 
far  from  Boston,  at  the  falls  of  the  Charles  River.  There 
they  manufactured  shirtings  and  sheetings  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product,  all  in  one  establishment,  — 

^Sae  Adama's  UniUd  Siaiei,  vii.  366 ;  Niles*  Weekly  EUffUier,  ▼.  212»  280. 
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the  fiiBt  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry  that  this  was 
done.  They  were  successful  from  the  very  start  and  abnost 
at  once  began  the  erection  of  another  mill,  twice  the  size 
of  the  first.  A  few  years  later,  to  get  more  power,  this 
enterprise  was  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac 
where  the  town  of  Lowell  was  founded,  which  has  ever 
since  been  one  of  the  centres  of  New  England  manufac- 
turing interests. 

Prosperous  though  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England 
States  were,  especially  in  contrast  with  other  members  of 
the  Union,  they  were  far  from  contented.  The  United 
States  government  did  nothing  to  defend  them  except  to 
try  to  employ  their  militiamen  —  expecting  the  State  to 
pay  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
taxes  that  were  collected  were  gathered  in  New  England 
and  were  used  elsewhere  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  constant  drain  of  specie 
into  New  England  and  the  richer  that  section  became  the 
louder  grew  the  complaints.  In  April,  1814,  the  closing 
days  of  the  embargo  were  reSnacted  at  Washington.  New 
England  had  evidently  reached  the  limit  of  her  suffering 
and  her  patience.  The  cessation  of  conflict  in  Europe  had 
opened  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  American  trade. 
Was  it  right  that  the  American  government  should  aid 
the  British  government  in  confining  commerce  with  these 
countries  to  British  merchants  ?  That  was  practically  what 
the  embargo  was  doing.  The  indignation  grew  to  such  a 
height  that  repeal  was  the  only  possible  thing.  In  April, 
therefore.  Congress  repealed  the  embargo  and  not  only  that 
but  possibly,  as  some  sort  of  vengeance  upon  New  England 
for  compelling  this  action,  likewise  repealed  the  non-im- 
portation laws  and  opened  American  markets,  so  far  as  the 
war  permitted,  to  trade  with  the  neutral  world.    ThiQ 
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i;^/>tiaf//r^  ^UfctJujMi  fjT.0x^ir^  ^KSEoai  oc  "ajuy  in*!  the 
^/fxrui^.ioti  of  «*  lA/I:itn  stit'^  »  th^  price  oc  p<&ee.  —  co&- 
^X^ffi^  *o  ^T*r^  ♦^f-At  y^%jj:  att^ttioa  evierywhiffe  was  at 
U*t  e/>n«T*trAf>i:/i  apon  thf:  war.  Tbcac  'iocameiits 
prihliAh^  imm^ii^VJy  aod  vith  the  Tcrte  of  the  M; 
chtiit^,tit  O^if^al  Court  and  with  the  &pproachizig  bank- 
vxpUrj  of  th^  Waahinirt/^o  government  seemed  to  be  ''big 
with  c^/riA^ju^^ee^  of  direful  import''  and  to  portend  the 
diirniption  of  the  Union* 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE 


On  June  26,  1812^  only  eight  days  after  Congress  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain;  Monroe  directed  Jona- 
than Russell;  who  was  in  charge  of  American  aflPairs  at 
London;  to  open  the  matter  of  a  termination  of  hostilities 
with  the  British  government.  At  nearly  the  same  time, 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  ordered  Sir  John  Borlase 
WarreU;  the  admiral  on  the  American  station;  to  begin 
negotiations  with  the  administration  at  Washington  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  the  same  result.  On  both  sides 
there  were  similar  obstacles  to  peace.  Lord  Castlereagh; 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary;  was  surprised;  so  he  said,  that 
the  American  government  should  expect  Great  Britain  to 
desist  from  its  ''ancient  and  accustomed  practice"  of  im- 
pressing British  seamen  from  merchant  ships.  Monroe,  on 
his  part;  informed  the  admiral  that  a  suspension  of  the 
practice  of  impressment  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.^  If,  during  the  armistice;  the  two 
countries  could  come  to  some  permanent  arrangement, 
peace  would  be  the  result.  Monroe  regarded  his  offer  as 
the  beginning  of  a  negotiation ;  but  the  British  looked  upon 
it  as  putting  an  end  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Alexander, 
the  Russian  Czar,  next  intervened.     His  interest  was  partly 

1  See  Warren  to  Monroe,  Sept.  30,      laHons,  iii,  685,  586,  589,  590,  595 ;  and 
and  Monroe  to  Warren,  Oct.  27,  1812,      Niles'  Weekly  Reoiaier,  iii,  153. 
in  American  State  Papere,  Foreign  Re- 
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SkToxkaed  bj  the  eeonomie  di^eolues  oi  Lis  ecE^Kie  and 
partly  bj  a  tendency  tow&rds  repablicanLsm  thikt  he  hsd 
received  from  hia  tutc^.  La  H&rpe^  tLe  Swiss,  &od  from  his 
peruiuJ  of  the  works  of  Jean  Jacques  Rouaseao.  His  in- 
terference was  more  fraitfal ;  bat  the  period  of  froition  was 
protracted.  The  year  1S12  was  signaliied  in  Europe  by 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia.  On  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
teiTilier,  he  entered  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  and  five  days  later  the  Russian  chancellor.  Count 
Rumiantsov,  requested  Mr.  Adams,  our  minist^'  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  meet  him  in  conference.  On  September  21 
they  met.  It  appeared  that  the  Czar  was  greatly  concerned 
with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  America  and  Brit- 
ain which  would  interfere  with  the  economical  benefits 
Russia  had  hoped  to  secure  by  her  recent  change  from 
friendship  with  France  to  friendship  with  England.  Would 
a  proffer  of  Russian  mediation  be  well  received  in  the  United 
States  ?  Adams  had  not  a  word  of  instruction  on  this  point ; 
he  had  not  even  received  official  notice  from  Washington 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain.  As  a 
good  diplomatist  he  replied  that  he  was  certain  that  such 
an  offer  would  be  cordially  received  at  Washington  and  he, 
himself,  could  foresee  no  obstacle  to  its  acceptance.  Three 
days  earlier,  September  18,  Rumiantsov  had  already  written 
to  the  Russian  representative  at  London  directing  him  to 
make  this  offer  in  almost  the  same  words  to  the  British 
government.* 

Madison  accepted  the  Russian  offer  precipitately  (March 
11,  1813).  By  this  time,  the  whole  face  of  war  in  Europe 
had  changed.  Napoleon's  grand  army  had  disappeared 
and  he,  himself,  had  fled  from  the  Beresina  to  Paris.     The 

*  See   letter   found   in   the   Russian      printed  in  Ameriean  HittoriaU 
archives  by  Professor  Frank  A.  Colder      zx,  109. 
of  th«  State  College  of  Washington  and 
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relief  to  England  was  great  and  diminished  the  desire  for 
ending  the  American  war.  Of  course  there  was  no  telling 
what  the  fortunes  of  future  battles  might  bring  forth. 
Nevertheless,  the  British  government  declined  the  Russian 
proposal.  The  disputations  with  the  United  States  had  to 
do  with  the  internal  government  of  Great  Britain  and;  there- 
fore, were  not  proper  subjects  of  negotiation.  In  other 
words,  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States  was  a  sort  of 
family  affair  which  the  British  and  Americans  would  better 
settle  for  themselves.  The  further  history  of  the  medi- 
ation episode  is  indistinct.  Russia  renewed  her  good  offices 
which  Great  Britain  again  declined;  but,  in  declining,  of- 
fered to  appoint  representatives  to  meet  those  from  the 
United  States  directly.  Madison  had  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  British  imder  the  im- 
perial mediation.  These  were  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  James  A.  Bayard,  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  J.  Q.  Adams,  American  minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Gallatin  and  Bayard  had  left  America  before  the  Senate 
had  acted  on  their  nominations.  They  were  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  directly  with  Great 
Britain.    And  then  came  the  news  that  Gallatin^s  enemies 

in  the  Senate  had  taken  advantage  of  his  retention  of  the 

• 

secretaryship  to  refuse  to  confirm  his  nomination  as  envoy. 
The  battle  of  Leipsic,  October  16-19,  1813,  was  a  crushing 
defeat  for  Napoleon;  from  that  time  his  power  was  con- 
fined to  France,  and  in  April  of  the  next  year  he  abdicated. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Castlereagh  offered 
the  United  States  government  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  peace  with  its  representatives  directly,  either  at  London 
or  at  Gottenburg,  a  seaport  of  the  neutral  country  of  Swe- 
den. Adams  and  Bayard  were  appointed  to  this  new 
mission  and  to  their  number  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan 
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C-iT  ^r^  RrafteZ  procptlj  =ji>c  ::r  STred-rc:  bet  Tiric-cs 

La/i  r^ifiT^  nzzj-jT^  to  GL^tt  fn  Belzrr":  GsZArfn  Lad 
f;4vor*fi  2jtr:f:\r\z^  '.L^  Br>.i=L  5uzg>estfoa  o:  Locuioii.  He 
arjpftrf  that  ;•.  Tro*ild  hi^  v^rj  di:5cTilt  to  ere  xnj  coaciTia- 
torj'  ;rj»tri'!rt;or;a  to  British  pf^&ce  <c«jniini35:oaer5  bccaose 
thftv:  wo^^ld  have  to  b^  niade  public,  t*.  however,  the 
Arnerlcaria  co^iM  me^t  the  British  SecretAnr  of  State  face 
to  fa/^e  at  London,  tr.*:;/  very  posefoly  might  agree  to  some 
TTifA^i?.  vlvfznrh  that  wo'ild  hiring  about  peace  and  preserve 
the  credit  of  both  BritL=h  and  American  politicians.  Clay 
refij.v;rj  prjint  blank  to  negotiate  at  London^  bat  was  willing 
to  me^  the  British  representatives  at  Ghent,  a  decision 
which  in  the  event  seemed  a  little  peculiar  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  that  town  proved  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  British 
army;  but  Clay  thought  that  the  Americans  had  con- 
dfAcj:nfhA  enough  already. 

By  the  ffummer  of  1814,  the  whole  problem  of  interna- 
tional politics  had  taken  a  new  twist.  On  May  13,  of  this 
year,  the  first  Peace  of  Paris  put  a  temporary  end  to  the 
Xap^-ileonic  Empire,  provided  for  the  residence  of  the  de- 
pof^:d  Emperor  on  the  island  of  Elba,  and  released  thousands 
of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  for  service  in  America.  There 
was  every  reason,  therefore,  for  the  British  to  delay  the 
negotiations  in  the  hope  that  a  fortunate  blow  or  two  in 
America  would  make  the  Americans  more  amenable.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Czar  Alexander;  of  the 
King  of  Prussia^  and  of  the  restored  French  monarchy  did 
not  point  toward  the  continuance  of  European  peace.  In 
June,  the  Czar  and  the  King  visited  London  to  try  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils,  which  was 
to  be  definitely  settled  at  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna. 
In  France,  matters  were  not  going  at  all  well,  as  the  French 
people  were  crushed  under  a  load  of  poverty  and  death. 
For  the  last  few  years  they  had  been  living  by  plunder. 
Would  not  a  return  to  that  system  be  their  only  hope? 
Napoleon  was  at  Elba  to  be  sure,  but  that  island  was  not 
far  removed  from  the  shores  of  France.  The  outlook  in 
Paris  seemed  so  dangerous  that  the  British  government 
sought  a  pretext  for  removing  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
his  command  there.  Later,  Talleyrand,  now  again  French 
foreign  minister,  plunged  the  allies  into  disorder  by  declar- 
ing that  France  retained  her  old  limits  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, therefore  that  the  spoils  would  be  much  less  than  had 
been  expected.  It  was  these  anxieties  and  uncertainties 
that  fully  occupied  Lord  Castlereagh's  energies  and  those 
of  the  other  members  of  the  British  government.  The 
appointment  of  British  commissioners  was  put  off  and  put 
off ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  American  negotiation  must 
be  continued;  so  they  were  finally  sent  to  Ghent,  where 
they  arrived  on  August  7,  1814. 

The  peace  commissioners  at  Ghent  were  eight  in  number, 
five  Americans  and  three  British.  The  three  British  are 
unknown  to  fame  except  of  the  minutest  sort.  There  was 
Lord  Gambler,  a  seaman,  Henry  Goulbum,  an  imder-sec- 
retary,  and  William  Adams,  who  was  sent  because  he  knew 
something  of  international  law.  Of  the  five  Americans  four 
of  them  were  of  the  ablest  in  the  land  and  indeed  of  the  ablest 
in  the  world.     Albert  Gallatin  has  few  equals  in  history  as  a 
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relieved  the  situation  somewhat;  but  by  the  autumn  of  1814 
discontent  had  again  reached  an  acute  stage  in  New  England. 
On  the  17th  day  of  October  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
issued  a  circular  letter  summoning  a  convention  of  all  the 
New  England  States  to  meet  at  Hartford  in  Connecticut  to 
take  into  consideration  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  Seven  days  before,  President  Madison 
had  transmitted  to  Congress  most  serious  communications 
from  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  stating  that  the  British 
negotiators  demanded  extensive  cessions  of  lands  and  the 
formation  of  an  Indian  state  as  the  price  of  peace,  —  con- 
ditions so  grave  that  public  attention  everywhere  was  at 
last  concentrated  upon  the  war.  These  documents  were 
published  immediately  and  with  the  vote  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  and  with  the  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Washington  government  seemed  to  be  "big 
with  consequences  of  direful  import"  and  to  portend  the 
disruption  of  the  Union. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE  CLOBINQ  SCENB 


On  June  26,  1812;  only  eight  days  after  Congress  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  Monroe  directed  Jona- 
than Russell;  who  was  in  charge  of  American  affairs  at 
London,  to  open  the  matter  of  a  termination  of  hostilities 
with  the  British  government.  At  nearly  the  same  time, 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  ordered  Sir  John  Borlase 
WarreU;  the  admiral  on  the  American  station,  to  begin 
negotiations  with  the  administration  at  Washington  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  the  same  result.  On  both  sides 
there  were  similar  obstacles  to  peace.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  was  surprised,  so  he  said,  that 
the  American  government  should  expect  Great  Britain  to 
desist  from  its  ''ancient  and  accustomed  practice"  of  im- 
pressing British  seamen  from  merchant  ships.  Monroe,  on 
his  part,  informed  the  admiral  that  a  suspension  of  the 
practice  of  impressment  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.^  If,  during  the  armistice,  the  two 
countries  coidd  come  to  some  permanent  arrangement, 
peace  would  be  the  result.  Monroe  regarded  his  offer  as 
the  beginning  of  a  negotiation ;  but  the  British  looked  upon 
it  as  putting  an  end  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Alexander, 
the  Russian  Czar,  next  intervened.    His  interest  was  partly 

>  8m  Wamn  to  Monroe.  Sept.  30,      lofibrM,  itt.  685.  686.  580.  500.  505 ;  and 
and  Monroe  to  Warren,  Oct.  27.  1812.      Nflw'  FedUy  tUguier,  iii,  153. 
in  Ammean  StaU  Papen,  Fortiffn  A«- 
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aroused  by  the  economic  difficulties  of  his  empire  and 
partly  by  a  tendency  towards  republicanism  that  he  had 
received  from  his  tutor,  La  Harpe,  the  Swiss,  and  from  his 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  His  in- 
terference was  more  fruitful ;  but  the  period  of  fruition  was 
protracted.  The  year  1812  was  signalized  in  Europe  by 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia.  On  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, he  entered  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  and  five  d&yB  later  the  Russian  chancellor,  Count 
Rumiantsov,  requested  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  meet  him  in  conference.  On  September  21 
they  met.  It  appeared  that  the  Czar  was  greatly  concerned 
with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  America  and  Brit- 
ain which  would  interfere  with  the  economical  benefits 
Russia  had  hoped  to  secure  by  her  recent  change  from 
friendship  with  Prance  to  friendship  with  England.  Would 
a  proffer  of  Russian  mediation  be  well  received  in  the  United 
States  ?  Adams  had  not  a  word  of  instruction  on  this  point ; 
he  had  not  even  received  official  notice  from  Washington 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain.  As  a 
good  diplomatist  he  replied  that  he  was  certain  that  such 
an  offer  would  be  cordially  received  at  Washington  and  he, 
himself,  could  foresee  no  obstacle  to  its  acceptance.  Three 
days  earlier,  September  18,  Rumiantsov  had  already  written 
to  the  Russian  representative  at  London  directing  him  to 
make  this  offer  in  almost  the  same  words  to  the  British 
government.* 

Madison  accepted  the  Russian  offer  precipitately  (March 
11,  1813).  By  this  time,  the  whole  face  of  war  in  Europe 
had  changed.  Napoleon's  grand  army  had  disappeared 
and  he,  himself,  had  fled  from  the  Beresina  to  Paris.    The 

>  See  letter  found  in  the  Rumian      printed  in  Ameriean  Hutorieal  Brntw^ 
•rehives  by  Professor  Frank  A.  Colder      zz,  109. 
of  the  State  CoUece  of  Washington  and 
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relief  to  England  was  great  and  diminished  the  desire  for 
ending  the  American  war.  Of  course  there  was  no  telling 
what  the  fortunes  of  future  battles  might  bring  forth. 
Nevertheless,  the  British  government  declined  the  Russian 
proposal.  The  disputations  with  the  United  States  had  to 
do  with  the  internal  government  of  Great  Britain  and;  there- 
fore, were  not  proper  subjects  of  negotiation.  In  other 
words,  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States  was  a  sort  of 
family  affair  which  the  British  and  Americans  would  better 
settle  for  themselves.  The  further  history  of  the  medi- 
ation episode  is  indistinct.  Russia  renewed  her  good  offices 
which  Great  Britain  again  declined ;  but,  in  declining,  of-  i 

fered  to  appoint  representatives  to  meet  those  from  the  j 

United  States  directly.  Madison  had  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  British  imder  the  im- 
perial mediation.  These  were  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  James  A.  Bayard,  Senator  from  Delaware,  \ 

and  J.  Q.  Adams,  American  minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Gallatin  and  Bayard  had  left  America  before  the  Senate 
had  acted  on  their  nominations.    They  were  at  St.  Peters-  | 

burg,  but  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  directly  with  Great 
Britain.    And  then  came  the  news  that  Gallatin's  enemies  | 

in  the  Senate  had  taken  advantage  of  his  retention  of  the 
secretaryship  to  refuse  to  confirm  his  nomination  as  envoy. 
The  battle  of  Leipsic,  October  16-19,  1813,  was  a  crushing 
defeat  for  Napoleon;  from  that  time  his  power  was  con- 
fined to  France,  and  in  April  of  the  next  year  he  abdicated. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Castlereagh  offered 
the  United  States  government  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  peace  with  its  representatives  directly,  either  at  London 
or  at  Gottenburg,  a  seaport  of  the  neutral  country  of  Swe- 
den. Adams  and  Bayard  were  appointed  to  this  new 
mission  and  to  their  number  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan 
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Russell  were  added.  Madison  had  not  named  Gallatin, 
thinking  he  was  on  his  way  home  to  resume  the  charge  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  When  it  was  foimd  that  he 
had  definitely  resigned  that  employment,  he  was  nominated 
and  at  once  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  delay  resulted 
in  his  being  the  fifth  instead  of  the  first  on  the  commission. 
Clay  and  Russell  promptly  sailed  for  Sweden ;  but  various 
contingencies  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  commission 
until  midsunmier  by  which  time  the  scene  of  negotiation 
had  been  removed  to  Ghent  in  Belgium.  Gallatin  had 
favored  accepting  the  British  suggestion  of  London.  He 
argued  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  concilia- 
tory instructions  to  British  peace  commissioners  because 
these  would  have  to  be  made  public.  If,  however,  the 
Americans  could  meet  the  British  Secretary  of  State  face 
to  face  at  London,  they  very  possibly  might  agree  to  some 
modus  Vivendi  that  would  bring  about  peace  and  preserve 
the  credit  of  both  British  and  American  politicians.  Clay 
refused  point  blank  to  negotiate  at  London,  but  was  willing 
to  meet  the  British  representatives  at  Ghent,  a  decision 
which  in  the  event  seemed  a  little  peculiar  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  that  town  jproved  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  British 
army;  but  Clay  thought  that  the  Americans  had  con- 
descended enough  already. 

By  the  summer  of  1814,  the  whole  problem  of  interna- 
tional politics  had  taken  a  new  twist.  On  May  13,  of  this 
year,  the  first  Peace  of  Paris  put  a  temporary  end  to  the 
Napoleonic  Empire,  provided  for  the  residence  of  the  de- 
posed Emperor  on  the  island  of  Elba,  and  released  thousands 
of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  for  service  in  America.  There 
was  every  reason,  therefore,  for  the  British  to  delay  the 
negotiations  in  the  hope  that  a  fortunate  blow  or  two  in 
America  would  make  the  Americans  more  amenable.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  restored  French  monarchy  did 
not  point  toward  the  continuance  of  European  peace.  In 
June,  the  Czar  and  the  King  visited  London  to  try  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils,  which  was 
to  be  definitely  settled  at  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna. 
In  France,  matters  were  not  going  at  all  well,  as  the  French 
people  were  crushed  under  a  load  of  poverty  and  death. 
For  the  last  few  years  they  had  been  living  by  plunder. 
Would  not  a  return  to  that  system  be  their  only  hope? 
Napoleon  was  at  Elba  to  be  sure,  but  that  island  was  not 
far  removed  from  the  shores  of  France.  The  outlook  in 
Paris  seemed  so  dangerous  that  the  British  government 
sought  a  pretext  for  removing  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
his  command  there.  Later,  Talleyrand,  now  again  French 
foreign  minister,  plunged  the  allies  into  disorder  by  declar- 
ing that  France  retained  her  old  limits  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, therefore  that  the  spoils  would  be  much  less  than  had 
been  expected.  It  was  these  anxieties  and  uncertainties 
that  fully  occupied  Lord  Castlereagh's  energies  and  those 
of  the  other  members  of  the  British  government.  The 
appointment  of  British  commissioners  was  put  off  and  put 
off ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  American  negotiation  must 
be  continued;  so  they  were  finally  sent  to  Ghent,  where 
they  arrived  on  August  7,  1814. 

The  peace  commissioners  at  Ghent  were  eight  in  number, 
five  Americans  and  three  British.  The  three  British  are 
unknown  to  fame  except  of  the  minutest  sort.  There  was 
Lord  Gambier,  a  seaman,  Henry  Goulbum,  an  under-sec- 
retary,  and  William  Adams,  who  was  sent  because  he  knew 
something  of  international  law.  Of  the  five  Americans  four 
of  them  were  of  the  ablest  in  the  land  and  indeed  of  the  ablest 
in  the  world.    Albert  Gallatin  has  few  equals  in  histoty  as  a 
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man  of  accomplishment.  He  had  that  invaluable  capacity 
of  bringing  things  to  pass.  He  was  a  foreigner,  but  that  in 
the  present  instance  was  no  disqualification.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  commission  was  John  Qumcy  Adams,  a  perennial 
office-holder,  —  from  his  entrance  into  public  office  in  1794 
until  his  death  in  1848,  hardly  a  whole  year  elapsed  when  he 
was  without  pubUc  employment.  He  had  all  the  qualities 
of  the  Adamses  and  all  the  defects  of  those  quahties.  He 
was  the  most  experienced  diplomatist  at  Ghent  and  was 
a  man  of  the  greatest  ability  and  integrity.  The  third 
member  was  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  half  a  century  a  quadriennial  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  —  and  unsuccessful.  He  represented 
the  spirit  of  the  rising  West  and  played  a  remarkable  part 
in  these  negotiations  by  preserving  his  hopefulness  and 
buoyancy  in  the  darkest  hour.  Of  Bayard,  not  much 
need  be  said  except  to  refer  to  the  part  that  he  had  played 
in  the  election  of  Jefferson.  He  was  still  technically  a 
FederaUst,  but  he  had  lost  touch  with  the  sterner  leaders 
of  that  sect.  Jonathan  Russell  was  appointed  because  of 
his  commercial  knowledge,  so  it  was  said.  His  last  years 
were  embittered  by  a  lingering  libel  suit  that  he  had  brought 
against  a  New  York  editor  who  had  accused  him  of  using 
his  knowledge  of  the  transactions  at  Ghent  for  purposes  of 
speculation.  No  verdict  was  ever  reached  owing  to  Rus- 
sell's death.  He  remains  in  memory  mainly  from  the 
letters  that  he  wrote  or  caused  to  be  published  with  a  view 
to  destroying  the  pohtical  fortunes,  first  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  later  of  Henry  Clay.^  The  American  commis- 
sion made  up  in  ability  for  the  lack  of  it  on  the  British  side 
of  the  table.    In  fact,  as  Henry  Adams  has  pointed  out, 


ifiM  MflflBaehuaetta  Historical  So-      IHipIieale  UUtn  [of  J.  RuaeU],  pp. 
dety's  FrouMno9  for  Januaiy,  1911.      64-118. 
pp.  30(^22;  and  J.  Q.  Adams's  Th» 
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when  they  couldn't  contend  with  their  British  opponents, 
they  fought  among  themselves. 

Why  the  British  should  have  entered  on  peace  negotia- 
tions in  1814  seems  very  difficult  to  understand,  for  they 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  bringing  anything  to  a  con- 
clusion before  the  campaign  of  1814  had  resulted,  as  they 
most  fondly  expected  it  would,  in  success  for  British  arms. 
The  expectations  of  ardent  British  men  are  best  seen  on  a 
map  which  accpmpanieis  Nathaniel  Atcheson's  '^  Compressed 
View  of  the  Points  to  be  Discussed  in  Treating  with  the 
United  States."  ^  Atcheson  had  acted  as  the  penman  for 
the  British  "Society  of  Ship  Owners''  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  every  act  complained  of  by  the  American 
government.  The  proposition  now  put  forward  was  to 
form  an  Indian  state  to  the  west  of  the  Muskingum  and  Lake 
Erie  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers.  To  the 
eastward,  a  new  boundary  should  be  run  including  in  the 
British  domains  all  the  territory  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin, 
northern  Maine,  and  eastern  Maine  between  the  Penobscot 
and  the  St.  Croix.  This  would  give  the  Great  Lakes,  all 
the  bordering  lands,  and  Lake  Champlain  to  the  British. 
Atcheson's  "Compressed  View"  was  dated  in  March,  1814, 
and  was  doubtless  printed  soon  afterwards.  What  in- 
fluence, if  any,  it  had  on  the  ministers  is  unknown,  but 


>This  WM  i>rinted  at  London  in 
1814  and  reprinted  m  a  number  of 
Th€  PampkUUer,  vol.  v,  London,  1815. 
On  pecM  24  end  26  of  the  original 
edition,  Atcheson  tume  up  his  reoom- 
mendaUons  under  nine  heads.  The 
first  four  relate  to  the  boundary  lino, 
the  fifth  provides  for  the  exclusion  of 
Americans  from  the  coast  fisheries  of 
British  North  America ;  the  sixth  from 
all  interooufse  with  the  British  West 
India  Islands  and  the  seventh  from 
the  British  East  India  pnsssssinns  and 
from  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 


By  the  eighth,  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  acquire  Florida  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cession  of  New  Orleans 
to  Great  Britain  might  be  required,  and 
finally,  no  commercial  treaty  should  be 
entered  into  with  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  views  had  already  been 
set  forth  by  the  same  author  in  a  tract 
in  1808.  This  Is  entitled  Amenean 
BneroaehmentM  on  BriHah  RighU  and 
was  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
TAs  PamphUUer  In  1815,  without  the 
Appendix  of  documents. 
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when  the  instructions  to  the  British  commissioners  were 
drawn  up,  they  were  directed  to  contend  for  the  status  of 
possession  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  to  de- 
mand of  the  Americans  as  a  sine  qua  non,  or  condition  pre- 
cedent to  any  negotiation,  that  "a  full  and  express  recog- 
nition of  their  [the  Indian  tribes]  limits  as  shall  take  place."  ^ 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  Americans  in  January 
1814  and  to  the  British,  half  a  year  later,  have  a  curious 
family  resemblance  —  perhaps  all  instructions  look  alike. 
In  this  case  the  Americans  were  directed  to  argue  for  a 
cession  of  Canada,  or  Upper  Canada,  to  the  United  States ;  * 
the  British,  on  their  part,  were  to  demand  the  establishment 
of  an  Indian  dominion  or  territory  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  government,  a  rectification  of  the  boundary, 
and  a  prohibition  of  the  building  of  any  fortifications  on  the 
American  shores  of  the  Lakes.  The  Americans  were  to 
discuss  blockades  and  impressment  and  all  the  other  time- 
worn  topics;  the  British  were  to  limit  or  decline  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  subjects.  In  June,  in  the  intermission  of 
European  warfare,  the  American  cabinet  voted  it  to  be 
expedient  to  conclude  peace  without  a  surrender  of  im- 
pressment on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  but  these  modi- 
fied instructions  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  American  com- 
missioners when  the  discussions  began. 

At  the  outset,  the  Englishmen  made  a  sad  blunder  in  mis- 
interpreting the  meaning  of  their  own  instructions  and  the 
policy  of  their  own  government.    They  demanded  as  a 


1  Castlereagh'fl  Cmr«9pond€noe,  z, 
70. 

*Th]8  iMncraph  was  omitted  from 
the  despatch  m  pxinted  in  American  SiaU 
Paper9,  Foreign  R^aHone,  iii,  701. 
Hemy  Adams  euggeeted  that  this  and 
other  paragraphs  were  omitted  beoauae 
the  Ghent  commiiwionera  decided  not 
to  act  upon  them.    These  paragraphs 


are  printed  from  the  documents  in  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  in 
F.  A.  Updyke's  DipUmacy  of  1M  War 
of  181 1,  pp.  178-182  and  from  the  *'  Bajr- 
ard  Manuscripts'*  in  American  His- 
torical Association's  Reporte,  1913,  ii, 
263-266.  There  are  minor  differences 
between  the  two  drafts,  but  none  of  them 
vital. 
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sine  qua  non  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  Territory  in 
the  Northwest  and  declared  it  to  be  equally  necessary  to 
have  definite  boundaries  assigned  under  mutual  guarantee. 
The  answer  of  the  Americans  was  that  they  had  no  power  to 
negotiate  as  to  any  such  disposal  of  United  States  lands. 
Gallatin  inquired  of  the  British  commissioners  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  white  settlers 
on  the  land  which  it  was  proposed  to  allocate  to  the  sav* 
ages  and  was  answered  cheerfully  that  they  must  look  out 
for  themselves.  After  having  drawn  from  the  British  the 
full  extent  of  their  Indian  demands^  the  Americans  replied 
in  a  formal  letter  refusing  them  without  waiting  to  consult 
their  employers  at  Washington.  In  writing  home,  they  one 
and  all  expressed  themselves  as  hopeless  of  the  continuance 
of  the  negotiation.  When  the  doings  of  the  British  com- 
missioners came  before  the  government  in  England  with 
the  replies  of  the  Americans  and  the  statement  of  their  pro- 
nounced attitude,  the  ministers  were  conscious  of  the  ill- 
result  of  employing  such  inferior  persons.  It  would  never 
do  to  break  off  the  conferences  and  prolong  the  war  on  the 
issue  of  the  acquisition  of  territory.  The  British  people 
were  not  prepared  to  pay  and  fight  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  Canada  and,  however  honorable  it  was  to  look  out  for 
their  Indian  allies,  the  war  could  not  be  continued  for  them. 
These  propositions  disappeared  or  melted  into  one  for 
amnesty  toward  the  Indians.  Instead  of  breaking  off  the 
negotiations,  the  British  government  seemed  determined 
to  protract  them,  and  the  Americans  were  held  immovable 
at  Ghent,  somewhat  against  their  wishes. 

British  expectations  of  military  success  in  America  ran 
high  at  London.  Thirteen  thousand  Peninsula  veterans 
or  more  were  in  Canada;  another  five  thousand  were  in 
the  Chesapeake  region  effecting  an  important  diversion  to 
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facilitate  the  march  of  the  first  band  southward  into  New 
York.  Other  thousands  were  on  the  point  of  embarkation 
to  aid  these.  Toward  the  end  of  October  news  of  the 
British  disaster  at  Plattsburg,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Peninsula  veterans  northward;  the  repulse  of  Dnunmond 
in  the  assaults  on  Fort  Erie,  the  death  of  Ross  in  front  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from  the 
Chesapeake,  all  came  to  London  within  a  week.  To  these 
untoward  tidings  from  America,  there  were  added  others, 
equally  disheartening,  from  Vienna.  For  a  whole  month 
''The  Powers"  had  been  unwilling  to  face  the  issues  in 
public  conference  at  that  city.  The  Russians  had  put  for- 
ward claims  to  central  Poland  and  the  city  of  Warsaw,  — 
to  be  formed  into  a  Grand  Duchy  with  the  Emperor  and 
his  successors  as  grand  dukes.  The  proposed  ducal  domain 
formed  a  salient  thrust  into  the  heart  of  Europe  between 
Hohenzollem  lands  on  the  north  and  Hapsburg  lands  on 
the  south.  Alexander's  Germanic  allies  were  disposed  to 
be  refractory  and  France,  imder  Talleyrand's  lead,  was  not 
at  all  inclined  to  smooth  matters  over.  It  certainly  seemed 
a  time  when  England's  hand  should  be  free  for  whatever 
contingency  was  likely  to  arise.  Each  succeeding  letter 
that  came  from  London  to  the  British  commissioners  at 
Ghent,  therefore,  was  more  tolerant  of  American  preten- 
sions. To  this  conclusion  the  British  government  had 
been  impelled  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  he  might  be  sent  to  America  to  take  the 
chief  command  and  to  make  peace,  if  the  event  of  war  should 
be  favorable.  But  Wellington,  in  replying,  had  declared 
his  going  would  suggest  that  affairs  in  America  were  in  a 
much  worse  state  than  they  really  were.  Moreover,  in 
another  letter,  he  wrote  that  it  was  not  a  ''general"  that 
they  needed  in  America,  but  a  naval  superiority  on  the 
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Lakes ;  if  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  such  an  ascend- 
ancy being  first  assured,  it  would  be  only  to  prove  the 
truth  of  Frevost's  defence  and  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  might  just  as  well  be  signed  at  Ghent.  Up  to  this 
time,  there  had  been  no  hint  of  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  but  the  fire  was  ready  laid  in  France,  waiting  to  be 
kindled,  —  that  much  was  certain. 

The  negotiations  now  went  rapidly  forward,  the  British 
withdrawing  one  demand  after  another  until  a  point  was 
reached  where  all  five  Americans  could  sign.  This  was 
done  on  December  24,  1814,  the  day  after  Jackson's  night 
attack  on  the  invading  British  army  below  New  Orleans. 
The  treaty  as  signed  conceded  nothing.  There  was  no 
mention  of  impressment  or  blockades,  and  whatever  bound- 
ary troubles  there  were  were  pushed  over  to  the  future.* 
It  was  a  treaty  of  peace  to  free  Britain's  hands  for  the  com- 
ing conflict  with  Napoleonism  that  was  to  end  on  the 
battle-field  of  Waterloo.  Three  copies  were  made.  One  of 
them  went  to  England  with  the  secretary  of  the  British 
conmiission  who  was  to  carry  it  and  the  British  ratification 
to  America.  Other  copies  of  the  treaty  were  sent  by  other 
messengers.  In  the  condition  of  ocean  transport  then  ex- 
isting, it  was  certain  to  take  weeks,  and  it  might  take  months, 
for  the  documents  and  the  news  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  and, 
meantime,  events  seemed  to  be  moving  toward  a  crisis  in 
America. 

The  stoppage  of  New  England  commerce  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1814  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the  eastern 

>  Whfle  in  the  Cheiapaake,  and  acain  lack  evidenoe.    Great  Britain  ulUmataty 

In  the  New  Orieana  ***"^r*^gT*.  the  Brit-  was  obliged  to  pay  heavily  for  the  re- 

ish  incited  negro  alavee   to   leave  the  moval  of  these  slaves.    See  books  cited 

plantations  and  take  refuge  in  oamp  in  Note  I  at  end  of  chapter.    There  is 

or  on  board   ship.    There  were   also  some  information  on  this  subject  in 

stories  of  enlistmenU  in  British  forces.  Charies   Ball's   Slovsry  in  lAs   UniUd 

and  of  these  fugitives  being  sold  into  Sfofss:  ii  J^r«rroftss,  868. 
West  Indian  servitude;  but  these  stories 
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counties  of  Maine  by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  greatly  intensified 
the  feeling  of  discontent  that  had  been  steadily  rising  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  ever  since  the  election  of 
Jefferson  in  1801.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in  1803 
and  the  admission  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  as  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  1812  brought  home  to  the  New  Englanders 
their  present  helplessness  and  the  still  greater  humiliations 
that  their  children  and  grandchildren  were  to  bear  in  future 
years.  The  feelings  of  the  most  strenuous  of  them  were 
expressed  by  Josiah  Quincy  in  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  January  14,  1811/  in  one  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  discussion  on  the  conferring  of  statehood  on  Louisi- 
ana. The  passage  of  this  bill  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of 
this  Union;  he  said.  It  will  free  the  States  from  their 
moral  obligation,  ^'it  will  be  the  duty  of  some  to  prepare 
definitely  for  a  separation  —  amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must."  Further  on  in  the  same  speech,  he  asked  if 
any  one  supposed  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  and 
Atlantic  States  will  look  on  with  patience  and  see  '^  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  from  the  Red  river  and  Missouri 
pouring  themselves  upon  this  and  the  other  floor,  managing 
the  concerns  of  a  seaboard  fifteen  hundred  miles  at  least 
from  their  residence?"  Quincy  was  most  outspoken  and 
persistent.  The  war  and  everything  about  it  was  wrong. 
In  1813,  he  induced  the  Massachusetts  Senate  to  resolve 
that  in  a  conflict  like  the  present,  ''waged  without  justifiable 
cause,  ...  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious  people 
to  express  any  approbation  of  military  or  naval  exploits 
which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  of 
our  sea-coast  and  soil."  As  the  war  went  on,  the  general 
government  collected  money  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  used  most  of 

^  AnnaiU  c/  Congrt—,  11th  Cong.,  3d  Sev..  624, 540,  and  numeiout  other  plAoai. 
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it  outside  their  borders  for  purposes  of  which  they  did  not 
approve,  and  left  them  to  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they 
might.  The  irritation  grew  and  was  utilized  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  by  reports  and 
resolutions  and  communications  to  the  newspapers.  In 
January,  1814,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  select- 
men of  the  towns  of  the  old  Hampshire  county  inviting  their 
fellow  citizens  to  consider  whether  a  convention  of  the 
commercial  States  would  better  be  held  ''  for  procuring  such 
alterations  in  the  federal  constitution  as  will  give  to  the 
Northern  States  a  due  proportion  of  representation,  and 
secure  them  from  the  future  exercise  of  powers  injurious  to 
their  commercial  interests.''  ^  The  newspapers  of  Boston 
and  other  New  England  towns  in  the  autimm  of  1814,  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  letters  from  the  peace  com- 
missioners, contained  communications  openly  justifying 
secession.  In  one  is  the  declaration  that  'Hhe  federal 
constitution  is  nothing  more  than  a  treaty  between  inde- 
pendent sovereignties."  A  State  cannot  rebel,  nor  can  any 
citizen  of  such  a  State  acting  under  its  authority  ''be  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  United  States."  The  Constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  States,  ''it  was  by  the  assent  of  nine 
states,  considered  as  such,  that  it  became  a  compact,"  and 
it  is  for  the  States,  therefore,  to  decide  whether  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  compact  have  been  fulfilled  or  violated.  If 
it  becomes  necessaiy  to  resort  to  force,  the  conflict  will  be 
a  war  between  one  sovereign  State  and  "  that  power,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  should  come  with  hostile  intentions  " ; 
the  citizens  of  such  a  State  taken  in  arms  would  be  prisoners 
of  war,  not  traitors.    Our  duty  to  the  general  government  is 

>  Quoted  from  i>«i«gr»pliiof  the  droo-  worde  qpacUA  are  on  p.  102.    The  beet 

ler  ghren  in  e  letter  from  Noeh  Webeter  eooonnt,    bjr   fer,   of   theee   ymn   in 

to  Daniel  Webeter.  dated  New  HaTon,  MaMachueetta  ia  that  given  in  S.  E. 

Sept.  e,  1834,  and  printed  in  iifiMriooM  Moriaon'a  BaniMn  Qro^  Ofu.  li,  63* 

HitiarML    Bmtw,    is,    90-104.    The  134. 
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founded  on  express  compact  and  treaty.  So  long  as  the 
general  government  adhered  to  the  provisions  of  the  original 
compact;  a  qualified  allegiance  was  due  to  them  but  ''if  they 
violate  the  terms  of  that  compact,  its  validity  is  annihilated, 
and  the  parties  to  it  are  released  from  their  obligations."  ^ 
How  far  this  spirit  of  secession  had  permeated  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  how  near  fruition  such  sentiments  were,  are 
questions  that  can  never  be  answered.  So  much  always 
goes  on  under  the  surface  that  is  unknown  to  contemporaries 
and  to  historians  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  one  is  forced  to 
descend  from  fact  to  deduction ;  but  here  the  deduction  is 
entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  Secession  was 
openly  considered  and  talked  about.  It  was  also  the  topic  of 
private  letters,  as  one  from  Gouverneur  Morris  to  H.  G- 
Otis  written  as  far  back  as  April,  1813,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  holding  of  a  convention  to  mark  out  a  course 
of  conduct,  and  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  ex- 
amined whether  it  was  for  the  interest  or  the  happiness  of 
the  "Northern  and  Eastern  States  to  continue  in  Union 
with  the  Owners  of  Slaves."  ' 

A  convention  was  the  good  old  English  and  American  way 
of  political  action.  Sometimes  one  might  be  entirely  unofficial 
as  the  Suffolk  Convention  of  1774,  or  it  might  have  some 
legal  recognition  as  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1780.  There  had  been  movements  in  earlier 
years  looking  toward  the  holding  of  a  convention  to  consider 
Northern  grievances,  but  it  was  not  until  February,  1814, 
that  an  official  standing  was  given  to  the  proposition  by  the 

^TheM  quotatioiifl  are  taken  from  plished  by  paiiuitaking  reeearoh;    we 

pap«n    printed    in    Frofeesor    Frank  need  many  more  of  the  kind. 

Maloy  Anderson*!  article  entitled,  "A  'These    words    are    quoted    from 

Forfotten  Phase  of  the  New  England  Morris's  letter  as  printed  in  Morison's 

Oppoeitk>n  to  the  War  of   1812"   in  Otis,  ii,  84.    Morison  points  out  that 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society's  Sparks  "discretely  omitted"  the 


Froceedino9,  vol.  vi.     This  article  is  a      sion  portion  in  the  letter  as  given  in 
good  example  of  what  can  be  aooom-      his  (kmoemeur  MorrU, 
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adoption  of  a  report  by  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives advocating  the  passage  of  laws  nullifying  the 
existing  embargo  and  also  the  holding  of  a  Northern  con- 
vention to  obtain  amendments  of  the  Constitution  to  se- 
cure the  people  of  that  part  of  the  coimtry  against  future 
abuses  of  power.  From  that  time,  there  was  long  pro- 
crastinatioU;  but  in  October,  1814,  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature adopted  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  confer  with  delegates  from  the  other  New  England 
States  on  their  grievances,  on  the  best  means  of  preserving 
their  resources,  and,  also,  to  take  measures  for  securing  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States  to  revise 
the  federal  Constitution  upon  the  basis  of  fair  representa- 
tion. Hartford  in  Connecticut  was  suggested  as  the  place 
of  holding  the  preliminary  conference.  The  next  day 
the  Federalist  members  of  the  Massachusetts  State  legis- 
lature met  together  and  selected  the  State's  delegates  to 
the  proposed  gathering.  At  the  head  of  them  was  the 
venerable  George  Cabot,  who  accepted  this  call  from 
retirement  saying,  "We  are  going  to  keep  you  young 
hot-heads  from  getting  into  mischief."  So  also  Nathan 
Dane  is  represented  as  attending  the  convention  to  prevent 
mischief  and  for  that  purpose  only.^  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  two  counties 
of  New  Hampshire  and  one  of  Vermont  sent  representatives. 
There  were  radically  disposed  revolutionists  in  the  conven- 
tion, but  it  was  distinctly  in  the  control  of  the  conservatives 
as  its  rules  of  procedure  and  resolutions  show.  As  to  the 
first,  inviolable  secrecy  was  to  be  observed  as  to  all  proposi- 
tions, debates,  and  proceedings ;  but  the  day  of  secret  con- 
clave had  passed  in  America.  The  "Report"  in  its  final 
form  attributed  the  troubles  in  America  to  the  duplication 

*  Lodge's  (70orv0  Caboi  (ed.  1878),  610,  602. 
▼OL.  IT. — 2o 
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on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  '^  fierce  passions  which 
have  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe."  The  Constitution 
under  "a  wise  and  virtuous  Administration"  —  that  of 
Washington  —  had  proved  itself  competent  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  its  framers,  but  the  "lust  and  caprice  of  power,  the 
corruption  of  patronage,  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  in- 
terests of  the  community  by  the  stronger"  are  the  natural 
offspring  of  bad  administration  and  a  change  in  public  opin- 
ion seemed  to  be  "already  manifested."  If  the  Union  were 
to  be  dissolved;  it  should  be  done  in  times  of  peace.  Par- 
agraphs of  argumentation  followed  of  similar  import^  all 
tending  to  uphold  the  "farewell  address  of  the  Father  of 
his  country."  After  twenty-four  pages  of  printed  report, 
the  Convention  resolved  that  acts  of  Congress  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  are  void,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  a 
State  to  fly  to  open  resistance  upon  every  infraction  of  the 
Constitution.  "In  cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous,  and 
palpable  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  affecting  the 
sovereignty  of  a  State,  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  it  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  such  a  State  to  interpose  its 
authority  for  their  protection.  .  .  .  When  Emergencies 
occur  .  •  •  States,  which  have  no  common  umpire,  must  be 
their  own  Judges,  and  execute  their  own  decisions."  ^  The 
Convention,  furthermore,  recommended  an  earnest  appli- 
cation to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  requesting 
their  consent  to  some  arrangement  whereby  the  said  States, 
separately,  or  in  concert,  may  assume  the  defence  of  their 
territory  and  receive  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes 
collected  within  their  limits.  Seven  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  proposed.  Among  them  was  one  to  do 
away  with  the  federal  ratio.    Another  required  a  two-thirds 

>  PMic  DoeumenU  [of  ih^  Mattaeku*      Report  c/  the  Commitnontn  wkiU  oi 
$tUM  SenaU]  amiainino  Proeeedinae  of      VTafAtntftofi,  eta  (Boston.  1815)  p.  0. 
ihs  Hartford  ConoenHon  of  Ddo(faU$; 
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majority  in  each  House  of  Congress  for  admitting  new 
StateSi  passing  non-intercourse  laws,  and  declaring  war. 
A  third  provided  that  no  person  hereafter  naturalized  shall 
be  eligible  to  Congress  or  to  civil  office  imder  the  general 
government.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  sent  com- 
missioners to  Washington  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
national  government  for  the  separate  defence  of  these  States. 
There  were  three  commissioners  for  Massachusetts,  the  first 
being  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  In  sending  them  their  com- 
mission and  instructions,  Governor  Strong  informed  them 
that  on  request  from  General  Dearborn,  the  State  had  re- 
tumefjTto  the  United  States  authorities  the  ordnance,  stores, 
and  munitions  that  had  been  borrowed  from  the  federal 
government  in  the  preceding  September  and  October  for  the 
defence' of  the  frontier, — an  act  which  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude all  intention  of  secession  by  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  Massachusetts  authorities.  At  Baltimore  on  their 
southward  journey,  the  commissioners  heard  of  ''the 
miraculous  success  of  our  arms  at  N  Orleans"  which  Otis 
thought  would  put  the  administration  on  stilts.^ 

Hardly  ever  has  there  been  a  more  anxious  period  in  our 
history  than  these  early  days  of  February,  1815.  The  situ- 
ation at  New  Orleans  was  most  alarming,  greatly  compli- 

*  Samuel  E.  Moriaon  in  the  lAtt  and  the  Citisena  of  the  United  SUtes*'  by 
LeUen  of  BarriaoH  Qray  OtU  (Boston,  leading  Federalista  aa  "Snppleinent  to 
1913)  haa  devoted  a  larte  part  of  the  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiaer  "  of  Feb- 
aeoond  ▼olume  to  the  Haitford  Con-  niary  7, 1829,  and  reprinted  with  much 
▼ention.  To  the .  dooumenta  there  other  matter  in  Henry  Adama*a  Neiv 
printed  ahould  be  added  Governor  Bnoland  Federaliam;  and  aee  alao 
8tn>ng*a  letter  of  January  31,  1816  Lodge'a  Oeorge  Caboi.  The  account  in 
(MaaiaohuaetU  Historical  Sodety'a  Pro-  Adams'a  United  SiaU$,  viii.  287-310, 
uMngt  for  March,  1916).  A  oonven-  is  a  nooderate  atatement  of  the  family 
lent  aet  of  documenta  is  in  H.  V.  Amea'a  view.  Hermann  von  Hoist  treata  the 
StaU  DoeumenU  on  Federal  MaUonM,  episode  from  a  more  detached  stand- 
No.  ii,  p.  10  and  fol.  Dr.  Moriaon  point  in  hia  Con$tUuiional  and  PoliHeal 
holda  that  the  Hartford  Ck>nvention  Hitlary  of  the  United  SlaU9,u2S7  nndfoL 
not  a  aeceasion  conapiracy  as  was  The  student  will  find  abundant  cita- 


maintained  by  J.  Q.  Adama  in  a  letter      tiona  for  further  research  in  the  foo^ 
dated    Waahington,    30th    December,      notea  to  theae  volumea. 
1828.  and  printed  with  an  "Appeal  to 
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cated  by  Jackson's  slowness  to  believe  that  the  British 
could  intend  to  attack  from  the  lakes,  and  not  from  Mobile. 
On  February  4,  1815,  news  came  of  "the  most  decided  vic- 
tory'' of  Jackson  on  January  8.  This  anoxmcement,  glo- 
rious though  it  was,  did  not  entirely  remove  the  despondency 
that  pervaded  society.  On  February  11th  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  from  below  New  Orleans  was  announced 
at  Washington  to  the  firing  of  rockets.  Three  days  later, 
February  14,  1815,  Henry  Carroll,  charged  with  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  rode  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Senate 
advised  ratification  on  the  17th ;  the  next  day  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  and  the  war  was  over.^  The  revul- 
sion of  feeling  was  tremendous.  Without  waiting  to  look  into 
the  treaty  "every  one  passed  from  gloom  to  glory"  and 
drinking  and  congratulations  were  the  order  of  the  afternoon 
and  the  evening.  The  ratified  treaty  was  at  once  made 
public.  Within  twenty-three  hours  a  copy  of  it  went  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  —  an  unexampled  swiftness  of 
transit.  Everywhere  as  the  news  came  "Peace  —  Security 
—  Prosperity"  was  the  cry;  scholars  were  dismissed  from 
school,  flags  were  exhibited,  even  Harvard  University  was 
"splendidly  illuminated  in  the  evening,  on  this  happy 
occasion."  Prices  of  staple  American  products  bounded 
up  to  the  gratification  of  farmer  and  planter;  prices  of 
imported  goods  were  cut  in  halves,  greatly  to  the  sorrow 
of  merchant  and  importer.  Everywhere,  throughout  the 
land,  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  home  politics  ceased. 
The  American  Nation,  with  its  back  to  Europe  and  its  face 
to  the  West,  addressed  itself  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

*  Nioholas  Murray  Butler,  now  Pres-  Bolidation  of  the  Union  in  Joknt  Http- 

ident  of  Columbia  Univerrity,  brought  ibint    Vniterwity   Studiea,   Fifth   Series, 

together  a  number  of  facts  aa  to  the  vii,  pp.  26-30. 
effect  of  the  War  of  1812  upon  the  oon- 
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NOTE 

BIbliogrmphy  of  the  Negotiations  at  Ghent  —  Mahan  has  treated 
the  negotiations  at  Ghent  with  acumen  and  industry,^  unusual  even 
in  him  (War  of  181£,  n,  eh.  xviii).  Henry  Adams's  account  (  United 
SiaUa,  ix,  1-53)  is  not  so  ample  as  one  would  expect  and  not  nearly  so 
detailed  as  the  earlier  matter  in  his  life  of  Albert  GaUatin,  493-546. 
Professor  F.  A.  Updyke  has  necessarily  devoted  most  of  his  work  on 
The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1812  to  the  negotiation  at  Ghent. 

There  is  no  adequate  collection  of  documents  relating  to  this  nego- 
tiation. Official  papers  are  printed  in  American  State  Papers,  Foreign 
Rektiims,  Hi,  695-726,  730-748 ;  and  in  Wait's  State  Papers,  ix,  310- 
446;  and  in  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  vii.  The  diary  of  James 
Gallatin  that  was  published  in  1914  under  the  title  of  A  Great  Peace 
Maker  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  this  negotiation  beyond  an  entry 
as  to  letters  received  by  Gallatin  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
which  the  latter  plainly  hints  that  Gallatin  being  ''a  foreigner" 
could  be  absolutely  relied  on.  In  one  of  these  Wellington  writes  that 
he  has  brought  all  his  weight  to  bear  to  bring  about  peace.  Quanti- 
ties of  letters  have  been  printed  in  the  American  Historical  Review 
and  elsewhere,  but  they  still  lack  coordination.  The  Memoirs  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  (ii  and  iii)  and  his  Writings  (vol.  v.)  printed  under  the 
editorship  of  Worthington  C.  Ford  have  a  mass  of  matter  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  of  which  is  given  from  other  drafts  in  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society's  Proceedings  for  1913,  pp.  110-169.  The  "  Papers 
of  James  A.  Bayard  "  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation for  1913,  and  Gallatin's  Writings  (vol.  ii)  contain  much  material 
from  another  standpoint,  but  without  adding  much  to  the  sum  total 
of  our  knowledge.'  Instructions  and  despatches  of  the  British  Ghent 
Commission  are  printed  from  the  British  archives  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  December,  1914;  and 
other  material  from  that  point  of  view  is  in  Correspondence,  Despatches, 
and  Other  Papers,  of  Viscount  CasHereagh,  vol.  z,  and  in  the  9th  volume 
of  Supplementary  Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of  .  .  . 
Duke  of  Wettington,  see  index  volume  to  whole  set  under  "  America." 
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547^549. 
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Bache,  Benjamin  Franklin,  166,  174  n., 
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Bank,  of  the  U.  S.,  82-88;  in  1800,  96. 
Barbary  powers,  war  with  U.  S.,  264- 

269. 
Barclay,  Capt.  R.  H.,  489-491. 
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Baring,  Alexander,  110,  111. 
Bariow,  Joel,  on  French  situation,  188 

and  n.,  202,  203 ;  miniatar  to  France, 

448-450. 
Barney,  Joshua,   507. 
Barron,  Capt.  Samuel,  268. 
Battlea  or  campaigna  on  land,  of  1812, 

Detroit,  462-469;  Queenatown,  475; 

campaigns  of  1813-14.  487  and  fol. 
BatUea.  naval,  of  1812,  488-491 ;  Uble 

of,  545,  546. 
Bayard,  Jamea  A.,  and  election  of  1800, 

242  and  n.,    252    n.;    peace  com* 

miMloner,   549-^2. 
Bayonne  Decree,  399. 
Beard,  Chariea  A.,  151  n. 
Beck  with,  MaJ.  George,  convenatioiia 

with,  120  and  n,,  121   and  n^  160 

andn. 
Berlin  Decree.  359,  376,  414. 
Bibliographiea,  general,  28;  of  George 

Waahington,  57,  58;    of  Alexander 

Hamilton,    89;     of    Nootka   Sound, 

119  n.;  of  St.  Clair,  125  n.;  on  ap- 
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pointmsnta  and  removali,  257  n. ; 
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Lottiaianft  Purohaae,  209  n.;  Jeffer- 
Bon's  oommerdal  war,  374;  oontro- 
venial  writiiigB,  1807-1810.  400; 
of  Madiaon,  402  n. ;  general  niilitary, 
of  the  War  of  1812,  484;  general 
naval,  485. 

Bingham.  William,  110-112. 

Biahop,  Abraham,  on  Jefiferaon,  266  n. 

Biahop,  Samuel,  collector  at  New 
Haven,  255,  256  n.,  257. 

Bladenaburg  campaign,  507-510;  txibl., 
522. 

Blennerhaaaett,  Hannan,  and  Burr, 
83&-341. 

Blockade,  Britiah  of,  1806,  850,  376; 
Britiah,  of  Atlantic  coaat,  1813,  528. 

Blount,  William,  impeachment  of,  284, 
285. 

Bor6,  Etienne  de,  and  augar  growing, 
301. 

Boundariea,  of  Louiaiana,  320-345; 
Convention  of  1803,  374  Note. 

Breckinridge,  John,  225. 

Brock,  Gen.  laaao,  458  n.,  466,  468; 
biU.,  466  n. 

Broke,  Capt.  P.  B.  V.,  and  the  Shan- 
non, 523-525 ;  bibl.,  525  n. 

Brown,  Oen.  Jacob,  408,  500-502. 

Bryan.  W.  B.,  History  of  the  National 
Capital,  75  n.,  106  n. 

Burr,  Aaron,  charaoteriaation  of,  172 ; 
propoaed  appointment,  102,  103; 
candidate  for  Vice-Preaident,  216, 
217 ;  in  election  of  1800.  236 ;  elected 
Vice-Preaident,  241-243;  Hamilton 
on,  242  and  n.;  candidate  for  gov- 
emorahip,  203 ;  duel,  203 ;  Note  on 
duelling,  206,  207;  laat  worda  aa 
Vice-Preaident.  336  and  n. ;  oonapir- 
acy  of,  335-344;  trial,  342,  343; 
biU.,  343  n. 

Butler,  Senator  Pierce,  on  Twelfth 
Amendment,  205  and  n. 

CaUnet,  formed,  43,  44;  an  executive 
council,  47  and  n. 

Cabot,  Qeorge,  on  democracy,  65,  164 ; 
on  neutral  commerce,  352;  in  Hart- 
ford Convention,  561. 

Cadore,  Due  de,  hia  letter  to  Armationg, 
414,  415,  427. 

Calhotm,  John  C,  456;  charaoteriaa- 
tion of.  445,  446. 

Callander,  J.  Thomaon,  220. 

Campaigna,  aae  Battlea. 


Canada,  456;  ohaaee  of  conquering, 
456;    preparedneaa  of,  457-450. 

Canning,  George,  on  Choaapeake  out- 
rage, 372 ;  reopena  negotiationa,  404, 
405;    diaavowa  treaty,  406. 

Carieton,  Sir  Guy  (Lord  Dorcheater), 
110-121,  127. 

Carloa  IV,  King  of  Spain,  cedea  Loui- 
aiana to  France,  305-307. 

Caaea,  Chiahohn  aa.  Georgia,  150; 
the  B990X,  356  n. 

CaaUereagh,  Lord,  451,  452,  470-481, 
547,  540. 

Cenaua,  the  firat,  2  n. ;  atudy  of,  420. 

Champagny,  French  miniater,  aee  Ca- 
dore, Duo  de. 

Champlain,  Lake,  War  of  1812  on, 
503^506. 

Chaae,  Samuel,  222;  impeachment  of, 
286-280. 

ChAteauguay,  400. 

Chauncey,  Com.  laaac,  commanda  on 
the  Lakea.  487.  488,  405-408,  502. 

Cheetham,  Jamea,  charaoteriaation  of, 
258. 

Chesapeake,  outrage,  the,  370-373; 
Canning  on,  372;  reparation  at- 
tempted, 306. 

Chesapeake  and  Shemnon,  523-525; 
biU..  525  n. 

Cheaapeake  Bay,  Britiah  campaign  in, 
506-511. 

Chippawa,  battle  of,  501. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of,  36  and  n. 

CUubome,  Gov.  W.  C.  C,  320. 

Clay,  Henry,  410 ;  characterisation  of, 
444,  445;  peace  commiaaioner,  540- 
552. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  454. 

Clinton,  George,  and  vice-praaideney, 
216,  217. 

Qoaure  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  310-313, 
326. 

Cochrane,  Britiah  Admiral,  506-511, 
510. 

Cockbum,  Britiah  Admiral,  506-511. 

Collot,  General,  ezplorea  weatem  coun- 
try, 303. 

Commerce,  of  U.  S..  142  and  n.,  143; 
at  New  Orleana.  311;  1703-1812. 
348  and  fol.;  renewed  with  Great 
Britain.  405.  406. 

Commiaaionera,  the,  to  Ftanoe,  1707, 
182-180;    1800.  203-206. 

Compenaation,  in  1700.  8  and  n.;  0 
and  n.-ll ;  of  leading  offidala.  48,  40. 

Confederation,  demiae  of,  20  and  n., 
30  and  n. ;  government  under,  37. 
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CkmgreM,  40;  Waahington  and,  44,  45. 

Constitution  of  the  U.  8.»  govenunent 
begun  under,  29,  86;  power  of,  43, 
45,  47,  84-87,  145;  amendments  to, 
157-160;  auabiUty  of  BUtea.  168- 
160. 

Consumption,  in  U.  8.,  21,  22. 

Conventions,  of  1800  with  France,  207 
and  n.,  208;  with  England,  1803, 
363,  374  Note;  1803,  with  Gnat 
Britain.  363. 

Cost  of  living,  sm  Living. 

Cotton,  eulUvataon,  430^132;  Whit- 
ney's gin,  431. 

Credit,  of  the  U.  8.  established.  60-74. 

Creek  War,  612. 

Cruikshank,  Col.  E.  A.,  his  DoeumenU, 

Davie,   WQliam   R.,   oommissioner  to 

France,  204,  205. 
Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry,  460-^73. 
Decrees,  French,  350,  363,  376,  378, 

300,  412,  414.  427.  440. 
Deposit,  right  of  at  New  Orieans,  310- 

313;  Note,  320. 
Detroit,  loss  of,  462-465.*468, 460;  faibl., 

468  fi.,  460  n. 
Disease,  treatment  of,  18  and  fol. 
Disunk>n,  155*167. 
Documents,  Public,  of  the  U.  8.,  68. 
Dodd,  W.  E.,  on  the  election  of  1800, 

230  n. 
Dorchester.  Lord,  see  Carieton. 
Downie,  Capt.  G.,  604-606. 
Drinking  habits,   16,   17  and  n.,   18; 

Rush  advoeatea  tempeimnoe,  17. 
Duane.  William,  166;   characterisation 

of.  268,  260  and  n. 
Duelling.  Note  on.  206,  207. 
Ihier,  William.  37,  06.  07;  aooount  of, 

08;  Maine  land  deal,  08-101 ;  setU»- 

ment   on    the    Mississippi,    08    n.; 

failure  of,  102-104. 
Dutiea, 


Eaton.  William,  and  CaramelU,  268, 


Elections  of  1788.  20  and  fol. ;  of  1706, 
172.  173,  211  n..  217;  of  1800.  211- 
344;  analysis  of  vote,  236;  distri- 
bution of  vote.  238;  of  1804,  204. 
205. 

EDieott,  Andxvw.  147  n.;  and  Waah* 
ington  City,  106  and  n.,  108. 

Elliott.  Lt.  Jesse  D..  487;  eapturss  the 
Caltdania,  474;  in  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  401,  621. 


Ellsworth,  Oliver,  oommissioner  to 
France,  204-207;  on  Sedition  Act, 
222. 

Embargo,  the,  acts  concerning,  880, 
300;  J.  Q.  Adams  on,  380;  evasions 
of,  382-386;  effects  of,  387;  on  New 
England.  388>^00;  on  Virginia, 
300-303;  acto  repealed,  305;  of 
1813,  636. 

Enforcement  Act,  382.  400. 

Erie.  Lake,  War  of  1812  on,  488^01. 

Erskine,  David  M.,  treats  with  the 
U.  8..  404  and  n.,  405 ;  recaUed.  406. 

Excise,  the,  tax  on  whiskey,  70-81; 
act  repealed,  263. 

Fallen  Timber,  batUe  of,  138-142. 
Fauchet,  Joseph,  French  minister,  144. 
Federalist  Party,  216-210,  313 ;  origin 

of.  164  and  fol.;  schism  in,  178,  170 

and  f  oL 
Fitssimons,  Thomas,  and  the  tariff,  61. 
Floridas,    the,    304,    416;     Jefferson's 

desire  for,  300,  348,  340;    talk  of 

cession.  416,  417. 
Ford.  Worthington  C.   174;    on  the 

Virginians,  160. 
Foreign  PoUcy,  of  U.  8.,  116-118. 
Foster,  Augustus  J.,  British  minister, 

420.  448 ;  instructions  of,  452.  453. 
Fhuice,  contempt  of.  for  America,  118 

and  n.;   treaty  of  1778,  vitality  of, 

126-120 ;   leUtions  with  U.  8.,  181- 

100.  203-206;   cession  of  Louisiana, 

803-307 ;  renews  war  with  England, 

815. 
Fjranchise.  in  1800.  214,  215  and  n. 
''Freedom  of  the  seas,"  862. 
French  Revolution.  126,  126. 
Frenchtown  on  River  Raisin,  disaster 

at,  402. 
Freneau.  Philip,  166  and  n.,  166. 
Fulton.  Robert,  436, 438 ;  bibl.,  487  n. ; 

Note,  466. 

Gallatin,   Albert,   chaimcterisation   of, 

160;  first  treasury  report,  261,  262; 

and  pubUc  debt.  263,  264,  266.  267 ; 

nominated  Secretary  of  State,  403; 

and  the  Smiths,  403  and  n.;    and 

war  profits,  620 ;  peace  commissioner, 

540-652. 
GenM,  Citisen,  127,  120  and  n..  180 

and  A.,  131-138  and  n. ;  plottings  of, 

803. 
Geori^  Yaaoo  landa.  280-201. 
Gerry,    Elbridge,   444;     commisrioner 

to  France,  182-100,  188  and  n. 
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Gerrymander,  the,  443,  444. 

Ghent,  negotiationB  at,  650-^57;  bibl., 
505. 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel  de.  Memoirs, 
147  n. ;  and  oeamon  of  Lonim'ana, 
805-^307. 

Qoodrioh,  Elisur,  collector  at  New 
Haven,  255. 

Grandpr6,  Louis,  417. 

Great  Britahi,  friction  with  U.  S.,  120- 
122,  124,  135,  183;  impresBment 
controveiey,  124,  353,  365-373;  Ae- 
portB  on  TVodtf  c/,  123  n. ;  influence 
of,  167 ;  lends  suns,  198,  190 ;  U.  8. 
declares  war  against,  453,  454;  war 
with  France  renewed,  315  and  fol.; 
debts  to,  settled,  353;  negotiations 
of  1806,  360;  Orders  in  Council 
of  1807,  362,  377 ;  effect  of  embargo 
on,  394 ;  distress  in,  423-425 ;  change 
in  attitude  of,  451,  452. 

Greenleaf ,  James,  speculates  In  Wash- 
ington City  lands,  107-112. 

Gun-boat  policy,  269-270  and  n. 

Haldimand,  Frederick,  134. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  179;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasuiy,  42,  43;  characteri- 
sation of,  65,  66  and  n. ;  report  on 
credit  of  U.  8.,  66-69 ;  and  assump- 
tion, 78;  financial  policy,  79-88; 
report  on  national  bank,  83;  on 
bank  charter,  86;  biU.,  89;  and 
speculation,  96,  97;  and  Jefferson, 
160-162.  166 ;  and  Adams,  170,  179- 
181,  218;  prepares  for  war,  190, 191, 
199;  Inspector-General,  192  and 
fol.;  and  Miranda,  196-198;  on 
Adams,  218;  on  aliens,  223;  plan 
to  overturn  New  York  election,  237 ; 
on  Burr,  242  and  n. ;  killed  by  Burr, 
293;  Note  on  duelling,  296,  297. 

Hamilton,  Paul,  Seoretaiy  of  the  Navy, 
441. 

Hammond,  George,  133  and  n.,  134. 

Hampton,  Gen.  Wade,  499. 

Hannar,  Gen.,  and  the  Indians,  124, 
125. 

Harrison,  Gen.  W.  H.  Gater  President 
of  U.  8.),  and  Tippecanoe,  442; 
in  War  of  1812,  492-495. 

Hart,  C.  H.,  on  Washington  portraits, 
56. 

Hartford  Convoition,  557-663;  UbI., 
562  n.,  563  n. 

Heating,  eariy,  14. 

Heoxy,  John,  affair  of  "Heoxy  Let- 
ten,"  448,  449. 


Henry,  Patrick,  159 ;  and  Yaioo  lands, 

91,  92 ;  last  speech,  230. 
Hildreth,   Richard,  his   UniUd  Siaiea, 

28  and  n. 
Hull,  Gen.  William,  and  Detroit,  463- 

465,  468,  469;  bibL,  469  n. 

Impeachments,  283,  284  and  n. ; 
Blount,  284,  285;  John  Pickering, 
285.286. 

Impressment,  124 ;  King's  negotiationfl 
as  to,  353;  controversy  over,  365- 
373 ;  doubts  as  to,  481-483. 

Inaugurations,  of  1789, 32 ;  of  1801, 245. 

Indians,  the,  and  British  influence.  120, 
121,  124  and  n. ;  troubles  with,  125 
and  n.,  138,  442 ;  Creek  War,  512. 

Irujo,  Marquis  de  Casa,  ass  Yrujo. 

Isard,  Gen.  George,  502. 

Jackson,  Gen.  Andrew  (later  President 
of  U.  8.),  in  Creek  War,  512;  in 
New  Orleans  campaign,  513-520. 

Jackson,  Francis  James,  British  min- 
ister to  U.  8.,  407-409. 

James,  William,  British  naval  writer, 
485  and  n. 

Jay,  John.  37,  42,  136-138,  141-145. 

Jay*s  Treaty,  136-138,  142-145,  177; 
end  of,  353. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  President  of  U.  8.,' 
and  Washington,  34,  161,  271 ;  oppo- 
sition to  the  Constitution,  40,  41  and 
A. ;  Secretary  of  State,  40  and  fol. ; 
policy  as  to  appointments,  55; 
and  assumption,  78,  79 ;  on  national 
bank,  84,  85;  on  neutrality,  127; 
and  GenAt,  132. 133 ;  and  Hammond, 
133,  134;  and  Hamilton,  160-162, 
166 ;  political  ideas,  162,  163,  165 ; 
as  political  leader,  165,  168;  and 
Freneau,  165,  166;  Vice-President, 
173 ;  and  the  Republican  party,  215- 
217;  his  political  methods,  224; 
votes  for,  in  1800,  235  n.,  236  n.; 
elected  President,  241-243;  inaugu- 
ration of,  1801, 245  and  n. ;  character- 
isation of,  247;  first  Inaugural,  248; 
absence  from  capital,  249  and  n.; 
his  Cabinet,  250;  appointments 
and  removals  under,  250-258;  as 
President,  259-261 ;  attitude  toward 
Barbery  powers,  265;  bibl.,  272- 
274;  disregards  Adams's  midnight 
appointments,  279;  and  Burr>Piok- 
ering  coalition,  293.  294;  rejected 
President,  294,  295;  and  French 
situation,  313 ;  and  Louisiana  cession. 
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32^-325;  teooiid  Inaugaral,  346; 
oonatitutioiial  idou,  347;  and  oom* 
mercial  war,  357  and  fol. ;  prodama- 
tion  of  1807,  372;  on  Napoleon. 
370;  retirement,  307;  on  length  of 
pre^ential  tenn,  307  n. ;  on  Napo- 
leon's policy*  417,  418;  on  alavety, 
435. 
Judiciary,  the  federal,  reorgaaiiatlon 
of,  275-281. 

Kentucky,  early  condition  of,  302. 
Kentucky  Reeolutions,  of  1708,  226- 

228;    of  1700,  220. 
King.  Rufus,  78,  360  and  n. ;   mfniaJAr 

to  England,  183,  353. 
Knox,  Henry,  38,  43,  111 ;  and    Maine 

land  deal,  08-101 ;  military  rank  of. 

10^106. 

Lakes,  the  Great,  military  importanoe 
of,  450. 

Laussat,  Pierre  Clement,  in  T<niiaiana, 
322,  323,  328-330. 

lAwrenoe,  Capt.  James,  and  the 
Chetapeake,  523^25 ;  bibl.,  525  n. 

Lear,  Tobias,  negotiates  Tiipolitan 
Treaty,  260. 

Lee,  Heniy,  and  first  Congress,  40. 

L'iinfant,  Maj.  Pierre  Charles,  plans 
City  of  Washington,  106  and  n., 
107,  106;    plans  Morris  house,  112. 

Libby,  Orin  G.,  151  n.,  238  n. 

Licensss,  British,  531  and  n. 

Living,  cost  of,  in  1700,  8-11. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  32;  minister 
to  France,  306;  on  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, 308-324;  and  Fulton,  437, 
438. 

Logan,  Dr.  George,  201,  202;  on  em- 
bargo, 304. 

Logan  Act,  the,  202. 

Lossing.  B.  J.,  his  FtM  Book  of  War 
of  1819,  484. 

Lotteries,  24-27. 

Tiouisiana,  as  a  Spanish  and  French 
province,  208-310,  328,  320;  pur- 
.     chased  by  U.  8.,  320-^345  Note. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  the,  208-335; 
bibl.,  200  n. ;  limits  of,  320  and  n., 
330-n333;  Note,  345;  government  of, 
337. 

Louinana  Purchase  Tkeaty,  810, 820  n. ; 
ratified,  328. 

Louverture,  Toussaint,  816. 

LoweU,  John,  bibl.,  400. 

Lundy's  Lane,  501. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  175. 


Maodonough,  Com.  Th.,  wins  Platts- 
burg.  504-506. 

McHenry,  James,  Secretary  of  War, 
170-104;  ineffidenoy,  100;  resigna- 
tion of,  .230. 

McKean,  Thomas,  applies  for  office, 
51;  on  libel,  221,  222. 

McLaughlin.  A«  C,  the  TTeffem  Po&U^ 
124  n. 

Maday,  Senator  William,  Journal  of, 
33  n.;  on  location  of  capital  and 
assumption.  77-70. 

McMaster,  J.  B.,  his  Hitlorv  of  Oio 
PoopU  of  the  UniUd  Siaiea,  28. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  capitalist,  06; 
speculation  in  debt  of  U.  S.,  102-104. 

Macomb,  Gen.  Alexander,  503-^606. 

Macon's  Bill  No.  2,  410^14 ;  synopsis, 
426. 

Madiion,  James,  President  of  U.  8., 
and  the  tariff,  60,  61;  report  of 
1800,  230;  Secretary  of  Stote.  250; 
elected  President.  307 ;  bibl.,  402  n. ; 
renews  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
405,  406;  synopsis,  426;  dismisses 
F.  J.  Jackson,  408 ;  takes  possession 
of  West  Feliciana,  417;  proclama- 
tion of  Nov.  2,  1810,  415.  427; 
and  Napoleon,  420;  and  Olmstead 
case,  430,  440 ;  recommends  declara- 
tion of  war,  453 ;  reelected,  453 ;  and 
Russian  mediation,  548. 

Mahan,  Capt.  A.  T.,  bibl.,  200  n.,  272, 
374,  484 ;  criticises  Madison,  400  n. ; 
on  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  521 ;  on  the 
Cheoapeake  snd  Shannon,  525  n. ; 
on  privateering,  527  and  n. 

Maine,  land  deal  in,  08-101. 

Mannhig,  W.  R.,  his  Nootka  Sound 
Conirooeny,  110  n. 

Marbois,  Barb6,  and  Tionisiana,  816, 
317  and  n.-310. 

Marbury,  William,  case  of,  agslnst 
Madiwn,  281-283;    Note,  206. 

Marshall,  John,  his  Life  of  Waohingian^ 
57  and  n.;  commissioner  to  France. 
182-100;  on  AUen  and  Sedition 
bills,  223;  Secretary  of  State  and 
Chief  Justice,  241 ;  dedsfen  in  Mar- 
bury  case,  282 ;  and  Chase  impeach- 
ment, 287-280;  Burr  trial,  842, 
343. 

Massachusetts,  political  revolution  in, 
443,  444 ;  share  of,  in  War  of  1812, 
470  n. ;  trade  with  the  eoemy,  530; 
manufacturing  in,  542. 

Meigs,  Fort,  disaster  at,  403. 

Merry,  Anthony,  Britidi  minister,  and 
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BuxT,  336-330;  and  Jeffenonian 
etiquette,  336  n. 

Miohaimackinae  (Maokmac),  467,  468. 

Miflain,  Gov.,  of  Penn.,  139. 

Milan  Decree,  363,  378,  414. 

Miranda,  F.  de,  110  and  n.;  and 
Spanish  America,  196-108. 

Miasiaaippi  River  and  Valley,  oom^ 
meroe  of,  200  and  n.;  doaed,  810, 
311  and  n.-313,  326. 

MobUe,  415,  520. 

Mobile  Act,  415,  416. 

Monarchical  tendencies,  151*154. 

Money,  scarcity  of,  38 ;  varying  stand- 
ards, 02,  03;  units  of,  02  n. 

Monroe,  James  (later  Ptesident  of  U.  S.), 
minister  to  France,  136,  146,  176, 
177;  recalled,  178;  minister  to 
France,  314;  characterisation  of, 
814, 315 ;  and  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
314^20;  minister  to  England,  360; 
Secretaiy  of  State,  446.  447;  on 
origin  of  war,  480  n. ;  negotiations 
with  England,  1812,  547. 

Morales,  Don  J.  V.,  closes  Mississippi, 
312,  313. 

Moraviantown,  battle  of,  404. 

Morison,  S.  £.,  his  Life  of  H,  Q,  OtU, 
202  n..  550  n.,  563  n. 

Morris,  Gouvemeur,  and  Great  Britain, 
123,  124  and  n.,  167;  and  secession, 
560. 

Morris,  Robert,  42,  121 ;  and  assump- 
tion, 78;  speculations  of,  06,  107- 
113;  account  of,  107;  failure  and 
imprisonment,  112;  Ubl.,  112  n., 
113  n. 

Morse,  A.  E.,  on  election  of  1800,  230  n. 

Mortality,  statistics  of,  18,  10. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  100  and  n.,  101. 

Murray,  William  Vans,  201;  com- 
missioner to  France,  203  and  n., 
304,  206,  207. 

Napoleon,  First  Consul,  and  Emperor, 
and  the  negotiation  of  1800,  206-200 ; 
obtains  Louisiana,  304-^308;  renews 
war  with  England,  315 ;  sells  Louisi- 
ana to  U.  S.,  316-322 ;  blockade  of 
Britain,  350  and  fol.;  plays  with 
America,  411-414;  and  Russia,  418, 
410,  422;  Continental  System,  422, 
423. 

Nationalism,  rising  spirit  of,  444-446. 

Naval  poUcy  of  the  U.  8.,  476-470. 

Navy  of  the  U.  8.,  in  the  French  trou- 
bles, 200;  reduction  of,  264;  in 
Tripotitan  Wars,  266-271. 


Neutral  rights,  352. 

Neutral  trade,  350  and  fol. 

Neutrality  Proclamation,  of  1708.  110,' 
128,  120,  184;  on  asportation  of 
munitions,  120  n. 

New  England,  effects  of  embaigo  onj 
388-300. 

New  Haven,  colleotorship  at,  255. 

New  Orieans,  outlet  for  products, 
208,  200  and  n.,  300  and  n. ;  right  of 
deposit  at,  310-312;  Note  on,  826; 
conmierce  of,  311  and  n. ;  campaign 
around,  511-520;  bibl..  510  n. 

New  York,  in  the  election  of  1800,  211, 
236  and  n.-238. 

Niagara  region,  campaign  in,  475. 

Nicholas,  W.  C,  224. 

Nicholson,  John,  speculation  in  Wash- 
ington City  hmds,  108  and  n.-113. 

Non-Importation  Act,  358,  875;  re- 
pealed, 543. 

Non-Intercourse  Act,  1800,  306,  400, 
415;  of  1811,  421. 

Nootka  Sound,  affair  of,  118,  110  and 
n.,  120,  123  and  n.,  124. 

Northwest,  the  trouUe  in,  442. 

Nullification,  225-220,  550. 

Office,  desire  for,  50-56. 

Office-holding  and   personal   business, 

114,  115. 
Olmstead,  Gideon,  case  of,  430,  440. 
Ontario,  Lake,  War  of  1812  on,  487, 

488,  405^08,  502. 
Orders  in  Coundl,  British.  1807,  362, 

377;     of    1800,    420;     Orders    sua- 

pended,  452. 
Orleans,  Territory  of,  337. 
Otis,  H.  G.,  560-563. 

Paine,  Thomas,  205  and  n. 
Pakenham,  Gen.  Sir  Edward,  British 

commander  at  New  Orieans,  516- 

520. 
Parties,  political,  lack  of,  150;   origin 

of,  150-174. 
Patent  medidne,  23,  24. 
Pennsylvania,  election  of  1800  in,  234. 
People,  use  of  word  in  1800,  211. 
Perceval,  Spencer,  Prime  Minister  of 

England,  410,  451 ;  assassinated,  462. 
Perdido  River,  331  and  n. 
Peny,  Com.  O.  H.,  wins  battle  of  Lak» 

Erie,  488-401,  521. 
Pickering,  John,  impeachment  of,  285, 

286. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  and  appointmaDts, 

54;   Secretary   of  SUte,    145;   his 
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intrisucs,  101;  on  Adams,  217;  dis- 
miflBed,240andn. ;  hia  wieo— ion  pUn, 
202  and  n.,  203. 

Pieroe,  Rev.  John,  of  Biookline,  165; 
the  aooounta  of,  0  and  n.,  10  and  n„ 
13,14. 

Pfko,  G«n.  Z.  M.,  406. 

Pfnekney,  Charles,  in  election  of  1800, 
283,  234;  minister  to  Spain,  234. 

Pfnokney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  232; 
minister  to  France,  178-181 ;  candi- 
date for  vice-presidency,  218;  for 
presidency,  308. 

Finokney,  Tliomas,  minister  to  Eng- 
land, 136. 146;  to  Spain,  146r  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  172. 

Pinckneys,  the,  genealogical  Note  on, 
210. 

PInkney,  William,  minister  to  England, 
360, 406, 413, 410 ;  returns  home,  420. 

PUttsburg,  battle  of,  603-^506. 

Political  theories,  Jefferson's,  162,  163, 
166;  Hamilton's,  162, 164;  Adams's, 
171  n. 

Population  of  the  U.  S.,  2  and  n.,  3 
and  n.,  420,  430. 

Porter,  Capt.  David,  and  the  ^esss, 
626,  626;   bibl.,  626  n. 

Post  office,  in  1780, 6  and  n.,  7  and  n. 

Pkeble,  Commodore,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 266-268;  on  Tripolitan 
Treaty,  260. 

Presidential  electors,  appointment  of, 
211,  233,  235,  236. 

Presidents,  absences  of,  46  and  n., 
104,  240  and  n. 

Plesqu'  Isle,  488. 

PMvost,  Sir  George,  465,  603-^606. 

Prices,  in  1800,  12  and  n.,  13,  14  and 
n. ;  of  securities,  06  n. 

Priestly,  Joseph,  220. 

Privateering,  effect  of,  626-^20. 

Privateers,  American,  626-^28. 

Proclamations,  Neutrality,  116,  128, 
120;  of  1807,  372;  of  1800,  406: 
iynopsis,  426 ;  of  1810,  416,  427. 

Proetsr,  Gen.  Heniy,  468. 

Put-in-Bay,  480. 

Quesnstown,  attack  on,  476. 
Quiney.  Josiah,  668. 

Raisin,  River,  sss  FVenohtown. 

RambouHlet  Decree,  412;  synopsis,  427. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  Attorney  General, 
43;  Seeretaiy  of  Stftte,  143;  con- 
duet  of,  144  and  n.,  146. 

Hapdolph,  John, ol  Roanoke,  408;  and 


Chase  impeachment,  287-280;  and 
Yaaoo  lands,  201 ;  oppoees  Jefferson, 
348,  340 ;  biU.,  348  n. ;  on  slaveiy, 
436,436. 

Removal,  power  of,  47. 

Republican  Party,  168,  160,  216-217; 
and  Jefferson,  216. 

Roberts,  Capt.  Charles,  seisee  Maeki- 
nae,  467. 

Rodgeis,  Com.  John,  268;  and  the 
FreMeni  and  LOtfs  BeU,  441,  442; 
his  1812  cruise,  478. 

Roee,  G.  H.,  Brittdi  envoy,  306. 

Roei,  R.,  British  general,  607-611. 

Rule  of  War  of  1756,  350. 

Rumiantsov,  Count,  Russian  chancellor, 
648. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  advocates  tem- 
perance, 17 ;  on  yellow  fever,  20,  21 
and  n. ;  treasurer  of  the  mint,  64. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  at  Paris,  448;  at 
London,  470-481,  647;  peace  oom- 
missioner,  650-662. 

Beckett's  Harbor,  488;  British  attack 
on,  408. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  and  the  Indians,  126 
andn. 

St.  Cloud,  Decree  of,  440. 

St.  Joseph's  Island,  467  and  i». 

Salaries,  ses  Compensations. 

San  Ddefonso,  trsaty  of,  306-307  and 
n.,  320  n. 

Schouler,  James,  his  United  Stalst ,  28. 

Secession,  165-157,  202,  203,  660. 

Sectk>nal]sm,  164-157. 

Sedition  Act,  prosecutions  under,  222; 
Ellsworth  on,  222 ;  Marshall  on,  223. 

Serurier,  General,  French  repreeenta- 
tive,  447,  448. 

Ships,  CanMiituHan,  267,  268;  PMIa- 
Mphia,  destroyed,  267,  268,  271; 
CAeMjMoJfce,  outrage,  370-373;  cap- 
tured, 623^26;  CUrmmU,  436,  438; 
PAisnts,  436, 438 ;  iVsiuisnf,  441, 442 ; 
IrOtfs  Bett ,  441,  442 ;  CateiofMd,474; 
Adorns,  474;  Dtinrii,  474;  Cori- 
Hihftiim,  476,  477;  Sfuamon,  62^ 
626;  iBtssr,  626,  626. 

Bimcoe,  Lieut.  Gov.,  140,  141. 

Slaveiy,  74;  in  the  U.  8.,  432. 

Slave-trade,  interstate,  beginning,  308 ; 
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The  first  three  volumes  of  Professor  Channing's  master  work  offer 
a  connected  account  of  the  period  of  American  colonization  and  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  to  the  inauguration  of  President 
Washington.  Volume  IV,  just  published,  covers  the  period  of  the 
organization  of  the  government  ot  Wasliington  and  Hamilton,  follow- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  The  quasi-war  with  France, 
the  triumph  of  Jeffersonian  republicanism  and  the  long  drawn  out 
commercial  conflict  which  ended  with  the  War  of  1812  are  among  the 
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Each  volume  u  ottraeHvely  bound  in  dark 

blue  cloth,  with  gilt  top  ;  price  of  each,  $2.7$ 

The  English  Historical  Review  writes  of  the  work : 

"  Many  as  are  the  histories  of  the  United  States,  Professor  Channing 
has  ample  justification  in  adding  another  to  the  list,  not  only  in  his  new 
point  of  view  but  in  his  exhaustive  knowledge.  His  narrative  flows  on 
so  smoothly  that  it  is  only  when  one  realizes  the  immense  mass  of 
controversies  which  he  settles  with  calm  common  sense,  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  bibliography,  the  sanity  of  his  criticisms  on  the  hundreds 
of  authors  consulted  that  one  grasps  the  fulness  of  his  erudition.  .  .  . 
From  the  conception  of  his  task  it  follows  that  the  Englidi  badL- 
ground  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  here  Professor  Channing  treads  with 
the  same  sureness.  His  accounts  of  English  religious  conditions  and 
of  English  local  government  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  alike 
excellent  •  .  .  Early  colonial  history  is  both  complicated  and  con- 
troversial, but  there  are  few  slips  either  in  detaU  or  perspective. 
Between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  he  holds  the  scales  fair, 
doing  justice  to  Great  Britain  without  falling  into  the  exaggerated 
inq)enalism  of  some  recent  American  authors.  Though  his  heart  is 
with  the  colonists,  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  their  weaknesses,  and 
though  tracing  in  detail  tlie  record  of  English  mismanagement,  he 
rarely  exaggerates.  Yet  beneath  this  reserve  there  is  at  times  a  glow 
of  hidden  fires.'' 
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Third  Revised  Edition,  8vo,  half  leather,  %ij6o 
University  of  Kansas^  Lawrence,  Kan. 

^  Professor  Channing^s  book  is  in  every  way  admirable.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  work  gives,  in  a  single  volmne,  so  excellent  a  summary  of 
the  whole  period  of  American  history.  It  is  a  splendid  text  for  Hish  Schools, 
University  Extension  classes,  and  general  r^ers." — R.H.Hodder, 

Amherst  CoUege^  Amherst,  Mass. 

^*One  can  hardly  praise  it  too  highly.  It  reads  like  a  romance  and  pic^ 
tures  like  a  panorama,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  accurate  and  impartial.** 

—  Edwin  A,  Grosvenor. 
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This  is  probably  the  soundest,  both  pedagogically  and  histqpcally,  of 
elementary  histories. 

Elements  of  United  States  History 

Illustrated,  i2mo,  $  .po 

Teachers  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  history  which  is  sufficiently  complete, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  spun  out  by  the  addition  of  unimpcutant 
£ftcts,  will  find  their  wants  met  in  tnis  volume. 

By  Professor  CHANNING  and  MARION  F.  LANSING 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes 

400  pages,  %i.so 

This  book  tdla  the  story  of  these  great  inland  waterways  from  early  times 
down  to  the  present  when  they  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  inaustrlal 
progress  of  the  Middle  West. 
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Tliis  thoroughly  up-to-date  text  for  college  courses  in  general  Euro- 
pean history  supplies  the  need  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  than 
that  used  in  high  schools  and  one  that  lends  itself  readily  to  supple- 
mentation by  outside  readings. 

The  sixteenth  century  is  taken  as  the  starting  point,  with  the  com- 
mercial revolution  and  the  rise  of  the  powerful  bourgeoisie  furnishing 
the  central  theme.  From  this  point  the  emphasis  constantly  increases 
towards  the  present  day,  with  particular  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
conflicting  forces  which  culminated  in  the  European  war. 

While  political  activities  are  fuUy  treated,  the  author  realizes  that 
these  are  determined  largely  by  soaal  and  economic  needs  and  ambi- 
tions, and  has  therefore  synthesized  these  various  elements  in  a  broad 
treatment  of  the  life  of  the  times.  Accordingly,  chapters  are  incor- 
porated at  intervals  on  such  topics  as  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  Industrial  Revolution  and  Social  Factors,  1870-1914,  while 
throughout  economic  and  social  aspects  of  political  events  are  kept  in 
mind. 

While  the  narrative  is  sufficiently  full  to  lessen  the  need  of  addi- 
tional reading,  the  ample  critical  bibliographies  and  footnote  references 
make  supplementation  easy  for  the  instructor,  while  the  arrangement 
of  material  enables  him  to  omit  or  substitute  in  adapting  the  text  to 
courses  of  varying  length.  The  two  volumes  are  therefore  admirably 
suited  for  the  beginning  course  in  European  history  —  supplemented 
when  desirable  by  a  book  on  the  medieval  period.  The  second  volume, 
moreover,  covering  the  period  from  181 5  through  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  offers  Uie  most  complete  and  up-to-dette  text  now  available 
for  advanced  courses  on  nineteenth  century  Europe. 

The  author  has  brought  to  his  work  a  brilliance  of  style  and  a 
clearness  of  presentation  that,  added  to  the  mechanical  excellence  of 
large  type,  wide  margins,  and  paragraph  headings,  make  this  an  out- 
standing publication  in  die  textbook  ndd. 
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''To  tell  dearly  and  impartially  the  story  of  human  achievement 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  traces  of  man's 
existence  to  the  present  time/'  is  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  volume. 
In  fulfilling  this  aim  the  author  has  chosen  for  use  only  those  facts 
which  seemed  best  suited  to  explain  the  progress  of  the  people  as  a 
nation.  Begmning  with  the  physical  environment  and  the  condition  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants,  he  discusses  in  turn  the  early  explorations 
and  settlements,  the  colonies,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  part  in 
the  general  scheme  of  British  imperial  government,  the  progress  of  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  the  period  of  national  development.  Much 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  proper  distribution  of  emphasis  between 
th&  political,  economic,  and  social  factors.  While  due  importance  is 
placed  upon  political  institutions  as  the  most  conscious  expression  of 
the  national  will,  the  habits  and  social  life  of  the  people  are  emphasized 
in  frequent  illuminating  summaries  and  in  the  inclusion  of  decisions 
of  congresses  and  administrations  on  important  matters  of  public 
welfare.  The  distribution  of  space  accords,  in  general,  with  the  pres- 
ent tendency  to  subordinate  the  colonial  period  to  that  of  constitu- 
tional development,  and  within  the  latter  period  to  treat  at  greater 
length  the  events  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war.  Such  con- 
troversial subjects  as  slavery  and  the  Civil  War  are  handled  with 
admirable  impartiality  and  moderation,  while  the  later  period  down 
to  191 2  is  so  treated  as  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  connected 
impression  of  our  national  growth  and  recent  devdopments  in  the 
fidds  of  diplomacy  and  internal  politics. 

The  value  of  the  book  as  a  text  for  college  courses  is  greatly  en* 
hanced  by  the  author's  successful  combination  of  the  topical  and 
chronological  treatment,  and  by  the  complete  bibliographies  appended 
to  each  diapter. 
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